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PREFACE 


1  PRESUME  not  to  think  that  I  have  given  a  pro- 
per tranflation  of  the  Laws  of  the  ancient  Irifli. 
Ignorant  of  law  terms  in  the  Englifti  language,  I 
have  found  it  difficult  in  many  places  to  exprefs  the 
fenfeof  the  original  without  circumlocution.  A 
literal  tranflation  has  been  attempted  from  the  frag- 
ments, which  confift  of  fingle  (heets  of  vellum, 
bound  up  without  order,  fo  that  frequently  a  law, 
evidently  fome  centuries  more  modern  than  the 
preceding,  follows  in  this  colleftion. 

From  thefe  fragments  it  will  appear,  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  juft  idea  of  the  ancient  Irilh.  Some. 
of  their  Laws  feera  to  be  a  counterpart  of  thofe  of 
the  Gotbs  and  f^andals,  particularly  what  relates  to 
the  law  of  fucceffion  called  Tbaniftry.  Some  are 
evidently  built  on  thofe  of  the.  Germans,  as  re- 
corded by  Tacitus,  and  others  referable  thofe  of 
the  Perfians,  Gentoos,  and  the  Oriental  nations.     . 

Mr.  Richardfon,  author  of  the  Pcrfic  and  Ara-r 
hie  diftionary,  and  many  other  learned  works^ 
acknowledges  that  he  was  much  aftoniftied  to. find 
Archie  tecbmccdly  ufed  the  code  of  Gentoo  Laws. 

My  aftonifliment  was  much  greater  to  find  Arab. 
and  Perjic  terms  in  the  Irijblaws:  and  without 
the  affiiftance  of  Mr.  Richardfon's  didionary  I 
could  have  made  no  progrefs  in  this  work.  The 
Iri(h  and  Walfli  lexicons  were  of  little  ufe,  a^  will 
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iv  preface; 

appear  by  the  technical  terfns^   titles  of  honour^  &c. 

&c.  collated  with  the  Arabic  and  Perfic  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

'  Pride  of  Bloody  with  the  Irilh,  contributed  to 
the  prefervation  of  writing  and  traditional  hiftory: 
the  word  exprefTmg  a  code  of  laws,  figniBes  alfo 
genealogy,  viz.  Seanachas.  Genealogy  has  therefore 
been  cultivated  with  fmgular  attention^  and  is  a 
fludy  fo  intimately  connected  with  hiftorical  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  impofTible  to  arrive  at  any  profi- 
ciency in  the  one,  without  being  verfed  in  the  othor : 
Mr.  Richardfon  makes  the  &me  Obfervation  of  the 
Perfians. 

The  law  terms  of  the  Irifli  correfpond  furprif- 
ingly  with  the  Arabic  and  Perfic;  fuch  among 
others  are  the  following  \,  Soirceal  and  Saorgal  in 
Iri(h  is  a  feudal  tenure  in  Perfic  Siyurgbal.    Becdac 
a  fief;  the  king*s  land,  the  king's  high  way;  in 
Perfic  Beluk  is  a  fief;    Caitbcbe^  laqds  given  on 
condition  of  tribute ;    in  Arabic  Ketiat^  receiving 
lands  from  a  chief.     Aircineac  and  Atbcbaras  a  fief; 
in  Arabic  akabezet.     Somaine  lands  held  on  pay- 
ment of  tribute  in  cattle ;  in  Arabic  Zaym  a  feudal 
chief;    Ziyamet  a  fief.      Thefe  and  many  other 
technical  terms  do  not  exift  in  the  ancient  Briiifh 
language ;  from  what  people  did  the  Irifh  adopt 
them  ?     From  feveral  of  the  lives  of  the  Irifh 
faints,  it  appears  they  early  vifited  Afia ;  and  their 
correfpondence  with  the  Afiatick  churches  is  fur- 
ther evident,  not  only  from  their  following  the 
Eaftern  church,  in  the  time  of  celebrating  Eailer 
(and  not  the  Roman,  as  may  be  feen  in  Bede  and 
Ufher)  but  alfo  from  tlie  names  of  the  fcftivals,  , 
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which  are  taken  from  the  Eaftem  church.  The 
aodquity  of  thefe  laws  is  certainly  prior  to  this, 
and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  thefe  faints  would  intro- 
duce the  Afiatick  names  for  magick,  forcery,  divi- 
nation, &c.  the  pra^ice  of  which  was  fo  common 
with  the  Heathen  Irifli. 

The  publication  of  fuch  of  the  Breathamhan  or 
Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  as  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  has  been  delayed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
fuffidenc  number  of  manufcripts,  fo  as  to  digeft 
them  under  proper  heads  or  chapters.  Sir  John 
Sebright  has  the  greateft  colledkion  of  thefe  manu- 
{cnpts ;  from  the  two  firft  volumes  I  have  tran- 
fcribed  the  moll  part  of  what  is  in  my  poifeflion. 
Sir  John  has  generoufly  bedowed  this  great  collec- 
tion of  Irifh  manufcripts,  containing  28  volumes 
to  th€f  college  of  Dublin ;  much  time  may  yet 
elapfe  before  they  are  depofitcd  in  the  library  of 
our  Univcrfity,  and  being  prefled  by  my  learned 
friends  to  communicate  thofc  laws,  Icifure  has  per- 
mitted me  to  tranflate,  they  are  here  offered  to  the 
publick. 

As  many  technical  terms  contained  in  thefe  laws, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Lexicons  of  the 
Irifh  language,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain 
them  in  this  preface,  to  which  I  have  annexed  fuch 
obfervations  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  perufal 
of  other  languages,  particularly  the  Oriental. 

By  collating  the  technical  terms  in  the  Irilh 
laws,  with  the  Oriental  dialedls,  I  may  be  accufed 
of  .yielding  too  much  to  the  aflcient  hlftorians  of 
Ireland.  It  is  now  the  general  voice  to  condemn 
thefe  writings  as  fabulous,  and  to  deprive  the  Irifh 
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of  their  Fenius  Farji^  and  their  favourite  Afiatick 
origin.  I  (hall  beg  the  readers  patience  to  liftcn  to' 
what  others  have  faid  on  the  emigration  of  Eaftern 
nations.  Mr.  Richardfon  is  a  learned  modern  au- 
thor, well  (kjlled  in  Oriental  hiftories  and  languages  \ 
let  his  own  words  be  my  defence. 

"  The  great  Officina  gentium^  whence  fuch  my- 
riads of  barbarians  have  at  different  periods  poured 
into  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  the  Earth,  ap- 
pears, with  every  probability,  to  have  been  Tar-^ 
tary:  though  our  greateft  writers,  following  7<?r- 
ftandez^  the  Gothic  abridger  of  Caffiodorus^  have 
looked  into  Scandinavia  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany  for  thofe  bodies  of  fierce  warriors,  who, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  overturned  the 
government,  and  changed  the  manners  of  Europe. 
The  Tartars,  Scythians,  or  Turanians  (under 
which  general  names  the  hiftorians  of  different  na- 
tions have  comprehended  the  inhabitants  of  that 
immenfe  traft,  ftretching  from  gf  to  130^  Eaft 
long. ;  and  from  about  39^  to  80®  North,  lat.) 
have  from  the  oldefl  times  been  remarked  for  a 
roving,  irregular,  martial  life.  People  whofe 
riches  centered  in  catde,  who  wandered  for  pafture 
from  diftridl  to  diftridl,  could  in  confequence  have 
no  attachment  to  a  fpot.  That  amor  patria^  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  Hottentot,  in  the  Laplander,  and 
in  the  wild  inhabitant  of  every  barren  rock,  has 
never  been  difcovered  in  men  of  this  defcription. 
Attached  to  his  tribe,  and  glorying  in  an  extenfive 
line  of  anceftors,  the  natale  folum  is  to  the  Tartar 
an  objeft  of  the  moft  perfedt  indifference,  and  to 
abandon  it  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  a  cir- 
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cum/tance  rather  of  choice  than  regret.  Thefb 
great  outlines  have  accordingly  marked  the  opera-* 
tions  of  this  extraordinary  people  from  the  moft 
ancient  times.  Without  thofe  reilraints  on  matri- 
mony, which  are  found  in  more  civilized  com- 
munities, their  numbers  had  naturally  a  prodigi- 
ous increafe ;  and  as  they  defpifed  the  idea  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  the  fame  extent  of  country 
which  could  have  maintained  thouiands  of  hulband- 
men,  was  found  often  infuflBcient  for  hundreds  of 
roaming  paflors.  Emigrations  alone  could  reme- 
dy this  inconvenience.  A  celebrated  warrior  had 
only  to  proclaim,  therefore,  his  intention  of  in- 
vading fbme  neighbouring  {late  or  more  diflant 
country.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  the  chiefs 
of  many  hords.  Chance,  oftener  than  defign, 
might  Ihape  their  courfe,  to  the  South,  to  the  North, 
to  the  Eaft,  to  the  Weft,  for  every  quarter  of  the 
gjbbe  has,  at  different  times  been  the  theatre  of 
Tartar  eftablifhment  or  plunder.  The  ancient 
anoals  of  the  Ferfians  are  entirely  employed  in 
commemorating  their  numerous  wars  with  the 
Turanians  beyond  the  Gihon  v  China  and  Hindof^ 
tan  have  often  felt  their  fury.  Whilft  Jengiz 
Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  at  the  head  of  their  bold 
and  hardy  fubjedts,  approached  nearer  to  univcrfal 
monardiy  than  any  conquerors  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times. 

That  the  WEST  mud  have  been  the  objedl  of 
TARTAR  invafion  as  well  as  the  Eaft  and  South, 
there  can  be  little  ground  to  queftion ;  thefe  people 
poflefs,  as  we  may  obferve,  the  whole  interior  al- 
rooftof  the  Afiatic  and  European,  continent.    In 
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a  conflant  ilate  of  aftion  and  re-aftion,  hiitory  in- 
ficnms  us,  that  they  have  burft  repeatedly  upon 
every  adjacent  country.  Like  fubterraneous  va- 
pours,  when  rarified  beyond  a  certain  degree,  they 
have  at  times  acquired  a  great  expanfive  force,  and 
the  violence  of  the  explofion  in  one  part,  would 
be  generally  in  the  ratio  of  the  refiftance  in  others^ 
In  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  and  Perfian  powers, 
they  were  often  repulfed  from  their  frontiers,  but 
they  would  not  always  return.  Without  fuccefs, 
without  plunder,  that  would  have  been  an  indelli- 
hledifgracc.  They  might  then  have  ftruck  to  the 
Weft  or  to  the  North,  where,  finding  countries 
more  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  not 
only  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  war,  but  unprotefied 
by  fortified  towns  -,  the  oppofmon  they  might  en- 
counter, would  in  general  be  infufiicient  to  check 
their  prc^refs.  Yet  meeting  with  no  rich  fpoils  in 
thefe  countries,  which  could  give  a  fplendor  to  their 
expedition  among  their  countrymen,  they  would 
often  be  induced  rather  to  fetde  in  their  conquefts 
than  to  go  back  ;  and  as  there  would  be  fufhcient 
territory  for  the  invaders  and  the  invaded,  enmity 
would  Toon  give  way  to  intermarriages  and  fecial 
intercourfe.  The  old  inhabitahts  would  adopt  by 
degrees  fome  of  the  manners  and  beliefs  of  the 
caftern  ftrangers;  and  thefe,  in  return,  falling  in 
with  habits  and  ideas  peculiar  to  the  original  people, 
a  few  generations  would  naturally  incorporate  them, 
and  form  in  ilnfe  thofc  various  nations,  known  by 
the  names  of  Gotbs,  Vandals^  Lombards^  Franks^ 
whofe  roaming,  rapacious,  Tartar  genius,  became 
afterwards  confpicuous,  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
Roman 
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Roman  empire*  No  folid  objection,  it  may  here 
be  obferved,  againft  thofe  ancient  Tartar  in vafions, 
can  be  built,  upon  the  filence  of  hiftory ;  as  this 
filence  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  unlettered 
manners  both  of  the  conquerors  and  the  van- 
quilhed ;  and  whiift  the  (hocks  were  too  remote  to 
be  felt  in  the  more  civilized  dates  of  Europe,  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  them  in  their  annals.  Tartary, 
China  or  Tonqueen,  may  poflibly,  even  in  the 
prefent  times,  be  the  theatre  of  mighty  revoluti- 
ons unknown  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  a  moil  un- 
doubted fad,  that  Jengiz  Khan,  who  fubdued  al- 
mA  cwtTj  country  in  the  world  to  the  eaftward  of 
Euphrates,  was  dead  many  years  before  the  acci- 
dental curiofity  of  Marco  Paolo,  who  vifited  the 
court  of  his  grandfon  Coblai  Khan,  in  the  year 
1260,  made  Europe  acquainted  either  with  him  or 
his  dominions. 

From  the  refearches  and  opinions  of  many  north- 
ern antiquaries,  the  Scandinavian  Goths  are  difco- 
vered  to  have  been  early  compofed  of  two  diftindl 
bodies  of  people,  the  firft  Aborigines ;  the  other 
Ifa-angers  ;  who  are  faid  to  have  poflcffed  a  degree 
of  refinement,  dvifeation,  and  fcience,  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  older  inhabitants.     Frequent  allufions 
are  made   to  their   ASIATIC  ORIGIN.     Their 
drefs,    their  manners,  their  language,  being  in 
general  diftinguiftied  by  fome  epithet  defcriptive  of 
fuperior  elegance.     It  may  poffibly   be  objeded, 
that  Refinement  and  a  Tartar  are  ideas  extremely 
repugnant,  yet  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  merely 
comparative,  and  the  more  favage   inhabitant  of 
the  North,  who  never  till  then  knew  a  luxury  of 
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drefs  higher  than  the  fkin  of  an  animal  which  he 
had  killed,  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  h^ve  admired 
whatever  was,  even  in  a  fmall  degree,  fuperior  to 
his  own.  But,  in  fadt,  the  drefs  and  equipage  of 
the  Tartar  chiefs  have  ever  been,  in  general,  un- 
commonly fplendid,  and  few  circumftances  fecm 
to  have  been  lefs  attended  to  by  fome  of  our  great* 
eft  writers,  than  a  proper  diftindkion  between  the 
ruder  and  the  more  polilhed  people  who  fill  the 
immenfe  extent  of  Tartary.  Men  totally  diflTimilar 
are  grouped  together,  under  one  indifcriminate 
charader,  merely  becaufe  they  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope by  one  general  name ;  whilft,  among  their  nu- 
merous nations,  a  difference  of  charafter  may  pre- 
vail, not  inferior  perhaps  to  that  which  marks  an 
Engliftiman  from  a  Frenchman,  a  Hollander  from 
a  Portuguefe. 

Every  obfervation  on  the  habits  of  thofe  roving, 
daring  people,  ftrikingly  difplays  their  love  of  li- 
berty, and  their  fimiHtude  of  character  with  the  old 
Gothic  nations.  Their  averfion  to  culture,  their 
paftoral  life,  their  idlenefs,  their  eagernefs  for 
plunder,  and  martial  excurfion,  with  many 
cti/lom  and  beliefs^  clearly  Eaftern^  form  all  toge- 
ther a  chain  of  internal  proofs,  ftronger,  perhaps, 
than  diredl  hiftorical  affertions.  By  many  Nor- 
thern writers  they  are  adlually  diftinguiflied  from 
the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia^  by  the 
epithet  of  Orientals-^  and  nothing  can  furely  ap- 
proach nearer  in  refemblance  than  the  original  nor- 
thern invaders  of  the  Roman  dates,  and  thofe  in- 
undations, immediately  from  Tartary^  who,  under 
the  names  of  jilans^  and  Huns^  led  by  the  famous 
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AttSla  and  other  bold  chiefs,  overwhelmed  the  Eni* 
pirc  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
gave  a  final  blow  to  the  chains  of  Roman  fervitude. 
The  Feudal  fyftem  (Mr.  Richardfon  yet  fpeaks) 
which  was  introduced  and  difiufed  over  Europe  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  power,  produced,  in 
a  civil  light,  an  alteration  in  laws,  government* 
and  habits,  no  lefs  important  than  the  difmember- 
ment  of  the  empire  by  their  arms.    Our  greatefl 
lawyers,  hiilorians,  and  antiquaries,  whofe  objedk 
has  been  lefs  to  trace  its  origin  than  to  mark  its  in- 
fluence, have  uniformly  attributed  this  great  foun- 
dation of  the  jurifprudence  of  modern  Europe,  to 
the  military  policy  of  the  northern  nations ;  and 
(eem  in  general,  rather  to  have  confidered  it  as  a 
confequence  of  their  fituation,  after  their  conquefts* 
than  as  exifting,  previous  to  their  irruptions.     It 
appears  not  only  to  have  formed,  however,  their 
great  fyftem  of  policy  before  the  grand  invafion, 
but  to  have  flourilhed  in  the  Eq/i^  with  much  vi- 
gour, in  very  early  times. 

In  Perfia,  Tartary,  India,  and  other  eaftern  coun- 
tries, the  whole  detail  of  government,  from  the 
moft  ancient  accounts,  down  to  the  prefent  hour, 
can  hardly  be  defined  by  any  other  defcripiion* 
We  obferve,  in  general,  one  great  king,  to  whom 
a  number  of  fubordinate  princes  pay  homage^  and 
tribute:  all  deviation  from  this  fyftem  feeming 
merely  temporary  and  accidental. 

The  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in 
Europe  is  marked,  it  was  an  exotic  plant,  and  it 
has,  of  confequence,  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
ableft  antiquaries.     But  in  the  EAST  it  is  indige- 
nous 
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nous,  univerfal,  and  immemorial :  and  the  eailem 
hiftorians  have  never  dreamt  of  invefligating  its 
fource,  any  more  than  the  origin  of  regal  govern- 
ment. Both  have  long  been  to  them  equally  fami- 
liar, and  the  firft  extenfive  monarchy  gave  proba- 
bly a  beginning  to  the  firft  dependence  of  feudal 
chiefs. 

Every  thing  in  the  hiftories  of  the  Tartarian 
princes,  is  indeed  complesLily  feudal.  Before  their 
great  expeditions,  we  find  them  ifluing  orders  for 
the  attendance  of  their  great  vaffals,  with  their 
contingents  of  troops.  And  we  alfo  obferve  a  con" 
Jlitutional  parliament  or  meeting  of  eftates,  who, 
amongft  other  privileges,  claimed  that  of  trying 
great  offenders.  Differtation  on  the  Languages,  Lite- 
rature, and  Manners  of  Eaftern  Nations,  p.  29,  &c. 

Mr.  Richardfion  publilhed  his  Differtation  in 
1777  >  in  the  following  year  Monf.  Anquetil  Du- 
perron  obliged  the  world  with  his  Legijlation  Orient 
tale.  Had  thefe  gentlemen  ftudied  to  have  given 
the  pifture  of  the  Irilh  Brehon  Laws,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  to  greater  perfedlion ;  and  the 
pains  they  have  taken  to  free  the  eaftern  nations 
from  barbarifm  and  defpotifm^  by  proving  thefe 
people  to  have  had  a  written  law,  time  immemo- 
rial, reflects  honour  on  their  humanity.  At  this 
prefent  time,  that  great  luminary  of  eaftern  learn- 
ing, Mr.  IVilliam  Jones ^  has  in  the  prefs.  The  Maho- 
metan law  of  fuccejfton  to  the  property  of  intejlates^  in 
'  Arabick^  taken  from  an  ancient  MS  with  a  verbal 
tranflation  and  notes.  This  work  will  throw  new 
lights  on  the  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  people. 

Had  the  Irifli  received  their  feudal  fyfl^m  from 
the  northern  nations,  they  would  moft  certainly 

have 
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lave  adopted  the  technical  terms  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  them.  On  the  contrary 
we  find  every  term  flies  up  to  the  fountain  head^ 
viz.  the  Arabic  or  Perfic,  which  feems  te  indicate 
that  fome  colonies  from  the  eafi,  have  fettled  in 
Ireland,  at  a  remote  period ;  the  ancient  language 
of  the  people  differing  from  all  their  neighbours, 
and  having  fo  great  an  affinity  with  the  Perfic  and 
Arabic,  ftrengthens  this  conjedture. 

The  Brehon  laws  of  the  ancient  Irifti  have  been 
pafled  over  in  (hameful  filence  by  their  hiftorians  i 
they  have  been  barely  mentioned,  but  never  tran- 
flated  or  quoted.  The  late  archbifhop  Uflier  fpeaks 
of  them  in  his  Difcourje  Jbewing  when  and  bow  far 
the  Imperial  Laws  were  received  by  tbe  old  Irijb(a).  The 
Irifh,  fays  he,  never  received  the  Imperial  Law^  but 
ufed  ftiU  their  own  Brebon-Lcno^  which  confided 
partly  of  the  Ordinances  enacted  by  their  kings 
and  chief  governors,  whereof  there  are  large  vo* 
lumti  yet  extant  in  their  own  language.  Yet  the 
£rebons,  in  giving  of  judgment,  were  aflifted  by 
certain  (cholars,  who  had  learned  many  rules  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  rather  by  tradition  than  by 
reading;  as  by  Sir  John  Davies  is  reported  C^^.  Al- 
though 

(a)  Printed  in  the  Colle^lanea  Curiofa,  Oxford,  1781. 
Vol.  L  p.  41. 

(h)  This  report  of  Sir  John  Davies,  arifes  from  this  cir- 
cnmftance.  Erery  FiUttox  royal  poet,  was  obliged  tojeam 
by  hearty  the  Breatha  neimh^  or  Brehon  law,  in  order  to  affift 
the  me;nory  of  the  judge.  The  Filea  always  attended  the 
judge  in  court,  and  on  being  called  on,  was  obliged  to  repeat 

the  law  referred  to.     In  the  Scacht  ngraldh  FiUa^  or  academic 

rules 
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though  for  their  fkill  in  the  canon  law,  Hannibal 
Roflelli,  theCalabrian,  giveth  unto  them  this  tefli'- 
mony  **  Olim  homines  illius  Reghnis  plurimum  infefu/c" 
bant  Juri  Pontificio^  erantque  optinu  Canoni/iie (c)"' 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  volumes  in  Sir  John 
Sebright's  coUeftion  is  the  following  note. 

As  for  old  Irifli  Manufcripts,  I  Thady  Roddy,  of 
Crofsfieid,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province 
of  Connaught,  Efq^  have  many  Iri(h  book«  of 
phylofophy,  law,  romances,  poetry,  genealogies, 
phyfick,  mathema ticks,  &c.  and  as  ancient  as  any 
in  Ireland.  My  honoured  friend  Roger  0*Flaherty 
loft  a  curious  volume  of  mathematicks  laft  war  in 
Galway,  which  I  lent  him.  Some  of  the  faid  books 
'Boere  written  Anno  Cbrifti  1 5,  in  the  reign  of  Ferogb 
Fion  Feagbtuagb^  who  reigned  then;  fome  in  the 
reign  of  Cairbre  Liffeacbar^  who  began  his  reign, 
Ann.  Chr»  268  ;  fome  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  mac 
Art^  Ann.  Chr.  227. 

As  for  Walfli  manufcripts,  I  faw  none,  except 
i3  letters  in  my  cuftody,  before  the  war  of  i69J, 
being  letters  from  the  kings  of  Ireland  to  the  prin- 
ces of  Wales,  and  from  the  faid  princes  to  our 
kings  and  nobility,  upon  feveral  occafions.  I  have 
30  books  of  our  law,  although  my  honoured  friend 

Sir 

rules  for  the  education  of  a  Filea^  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  in 
the  4th  year  of  his  ftudy,  he  fhall  repeat,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king  and  nobles,  the  Breath  netmh  or  Brehon  laws,  and 
fifty  poems  of  his  own  compofition,  or  he  fhould  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  degree  of  Cana^ — MSS  vet. 

I 
(c)  Roflcl.  Comm.  in  Mercur.  Hcrm.  Irifmcgift,  Fsmandr. 
&  Afcelp.  torn.  5.  p.  125.  edit,  colm* 
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Sr  Richard  Cox  was  once  of  opinion^  that  our  law 
was  arbitrary,  and  not  fixed  or  written,  till  I  fatis- 
ficd  him  to  the  contrary,  in  fummer  16999  by 
ibewing  him  ibme  of  the  old  law  books.  We  find 
fome  of  our  laws  ordained  by  OUm  Fadig  or  OUam 
FadUoy  king  of  Ireland,  who  began  his  reign, 
A.  M.  3883,  before  Chrift,  1316,  according  to 
our  calculation  of  5199  from  Adam  to  Chrift,  and 
focontinued  and  augmented,  as  caufes  required,  in 
the  rdgns  of  fucceeding  kings  to  the  Englifh  inva- 
fion,  Ann*  Chr.  1169. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS  EXPLAINED. 


LAW.        CODE    OF   LAWS. 

Adh.  agh.  ach.  ath. 

Tb\s  word  i^  written  either  way,  and  implies  the 
law  human  and  divine :  it  is  pronounced  Awe  :  it 
is  tht  root  of  the  German  Ewa^  the  Saxon  Ae^ 
and  the  Northern  Edda :  it  is  the  root  of  the 
Latin  augco^  auiluSy  aufloritas:  augeo^  eft  etiam 
verbum  facrorum.  (Ainfwortlj.)  Compounded 
with  cq^r  a  defender,  it  formed  the  Latin  Au- 
gvfitis.  Sanaius  6?  reverentius  eft  nomen  AuguftL 
Flor.  1  4.  c.  1 2.  Auguftus  idem  erat  ac  San£Htts. 
Dio.  Caff.  1.  s^.  Sanaim  Auguftumque.  Conftan- 
this  femper  /iuguftus.  Cic.  Compounded  with  the 
Celtic  reil^  i.  e.  eftablilhed,  it  formed  the  Latin 

'    Relight  with  iodb^  i.  e.  worthy,  meet,  proper : 
it  forms  Jodacb^  Judiacb^  a  Judge;    Judiacbt, 

Juidicacbtf 
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Juidicacbt,  Judgment ;  from  whence  the  Latin 
Judex,  Judiaum  (Jodb  was  alfo  the  inOgnia  of 
office  of  a  Judge,  viz.  a  gold  chain  worn  round 

the  neck.) It  is  the  fame  as  the  Perfic  ^baflj, 

recorded.  To^  Perficd,  andj'fiitoritfA  Arabic^,  a 
law.  lekyn^  Arab,  the  true  foith.  Adbba  in  die 
Turkifh,  the  day  of  foaifice  at  Mecca.  jfjaCf 
a  Divan  or  Council  in  the  TurkiHi. 
In  the  Irifh  it  forms  ba»-acht,  a  bleffiog ;  mal-acbt, 
a  curfe.  Draoi-acbt,  Druidtfin^  i.  e.  the  religioa 
or  law  of  the  Draoi  or  Magi :  it  is  the  Arabic 
akuddf  a  rule,  mode,  law;  abd^  acompa£t,  con- 
tra^, obligation,  an  oath,  a  vow,  faith,  ftcu- 
rity,  a  mandate,  honour,  refped,  efteem,  plight- 
ing faith ;  abdet,  an  obligation ;  adet  aad,  cuf- 

.,    torn,   mode,  rite. And  laftly,  it  forms  the 

EngHlh  dwf,  faitby  8cc. 

Airilleadh. 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  Perfic  Terligb  or 
Jerligb^  a  royal  mandate :  it  is  the  fame  in  the 
Arabic  and  Tartar  languages. 

Adailgne. 

The  military  law,  compounded  of  adb  and  ait- 
gean  or  eiigiKf  noble  t  Arabic^,  agblentay  fuperior, 
conquering  \  FerficS,  f^gby  uiugb,  great,  pow 
crfuJ. 

Bann. 

Arab.  hai»,  manifell ;  Perf.  Payendh^  a  royal  de-) 
ploma ;  baadt  a  code,  a  book. 

Bcterleach. 

The  old  law,  a  name  given  alfo  to  the  Lex  Moll, 
the  Aratric  betarkk,  i.  e.  Patriarchi. 

Coir. 
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Coir. 
The  law  human  and  divine,  hence  Alcorcm^  or 
the  great  or  holy  law  of  the  Mahometans, 

Conradb,  Coingiall. 

Covenants  between  man  and  man. 

Cadaigh,  i.  e.  Cagaidh,  i.  e.  Coir. 
The  law  from  the  Oriental  Cadi^  a  judge. 
Arab.  Kjdct^  a  rule,  regulation. 

Coinreacta,  Cbindire,  Coindleacht. 

The  law  of  Dogs,  Lex  canum  Fenaticwwn^  from 
Cofi,  a  bound  or  dog  of  fporu 

Deachdadh. 
From  deachd  or  diachd,  pious,  holy,  and  adb^ 
the  law. 

Dligheadh. 
From  dligb^  perfeft,  excellent ;  and  adb  the  law. 

Deafad. 
From  dca/dhn^  to  correA.  Jafade^  with  the  an- 
cienl  Indians,  north  of  Indoftan,  is  a  municipal 
hWf  (un  Cede  famiUcy)  which  they  fay  they  re- 
ceived from  Turk,  fon  of  Japhet.  See  the 
learned  work  of  Monf.  Duperron,  in  his  Leglfla** 
tion  Orientale,  Amllerdam,  1778,  4ta 
Perf.  Jafa^  a  royal  mandate. 

Dinfheanacas 
Of  Din  and  Sheanacas. 
Arab,  din^  faith,  religion,  cuflom,  judgment,  go- 
▼emment,  &c.    See  Seanacas. 

Dior. 

In  the  AraUc  dcrr^  a  benefit,  a  good  a£t. 

Dual. 

This  word  fignifies  juft,  meet,  proper,  duty, 
office ;  in  Arabic,  deUd  is  a  manifeflation,  a  he- 

C  rj:ld. 
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raid,  a  public  cryer ;  deJaletj  an  Expofitor ;  a 
guide ;  deliU  a  diredior,  a  demonfiration ;  dow^ 
letluj  in  Perfic,  moft  iliuftriouSy  happy. 

Eigean. 

Implies  force,  violence,  compulfion ;  and  al(b 
lawful,  rightful,  jufl;  igamet  in  Arabic,  is  to 
eftablifh ;  and  agawim^  tribes,  nations. 

Foras. 

Signifies  a  law,  age,  and  foundation  ;  foras-feqfa 

is  a  hiftory ;  foras-focal  an  expofitor  or  etymolo- 

gicon  ;  in  Arabic,  faryz  is  aged,  diftindt  fpeech, 

expofltion. 

hx^h^febris^  a  canon,  a  rule,  an  index,  fyllabus. 

Fineacas. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  moft  andent  code  of 
laws,  exifting  in  the  Irilh ;  it  has  been  explained 
by  fome  Irifti  writers  by  fine-ms^  the  caufe  of 
the  tribefi,  but  DpDS  Finicas  in  Chaldaic  is  Tabula^ 
Codex^  a  table  or  code  of  laws. 

Leagh,  i.  e.  al-agh. 

The  great  law,,  hence  the  Latin  Lex. 

Irs.  Iris. 

Perfic  and  Tartar  iaza^  a  law  a  code. 

Naidhm.  Nairn. 

Perficd,  nami^  a  diploma,  fpeculum,  hiftory,  as 
Sbab-nami^  the  mirror  or  hiftory  of  kings ;  naamy 
Hebr.  good ;  naam^  the  fame  in  Arabic ;  hence 
the  Irifh  naomb^  a  faint. 

Mos. 

Avdh.  Mubazyr.  Pleading  before  a  judge.  Mes^ 
important  bufine(s. 

Meis. 
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Ads. 
Perf.  muzd^  joyful  tidings. 
Arab,  me/nun^  a  canon  or  rule ;  mufnud^  a  king, 
an  afylum,  a  prop  or  fupport;  mes-rua^  prc- 
fcribed  by  law. 

Un. 
Perf.  roH^  fpeaking,  explaining,  pleading. 

liaghal,  i.  e.  Ri-agh-al. 
To  govern  by  the  holy  law,  a  rule  or  govern- 
ment ;  Latin,  Rfgula. 

leachd.  Reacht. 

O>mpounded  of  r^  and  acbt^  i.  e.  according  to  law; 
Lat.  ReSum ;  or  from  the  Arabic  rebk^  a  good 
work ;  rebek^  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  \  reka^  efta* 
blilhing  peace. 

xanacas,  Sanacas,  Seanchus. 

This  ancient  word  for  the  laws  of  Ireland,  has 
much  perplexed  the  Irifh  Antiquaries  and  Ety- 
mcAo^s.  Cormucj  Archbiftiop  of  Calhel,  in  the 
loth  century,  thinks  it  a  Ceannfbocbras^  or  change 
of  Letters,  and  that  it  (hould  be  written  FJneacas. 
I  have  (hewn  this  lafi  word  to  be  Chaldaic,  fig- 
nifying  a  table  or  code  of  laws.  A  commenta- 
tor of  a  fragment  of  thefe  laws  has  thus  ex- 
plained Seanacas.  **  It  implies,  (fays  he)  every 
*'  ancient  caufe ;  Seancas  quajii  Scnex  cuftodiOy  i.  e. 
**  the  regiftry  of  ancient  matters,  i.  e.  fenfus 
**  cafiigans^  the  fenfe  of  adjufting  every  proper 
"  thing  in  a  proper  manner  :  ^txtioxt  feancus  is 
**  a  term  for  every  true  fcience,  as  for  inftance 
*^  genealogies^  SLiid  genefisf  y/h\ch  is  feancus^  tho'a 
^'  book  of  laws.    The  prime  laws  of  Ireland 

C  a  I'  were 
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were  called  Feineacus^  perhaps  from  Fcine-^ 
cbaoi—fbiosj  i.  e.   the  way  of  knowing  the 
*'  tribes  of  Ireland,  for  Irifhmen  arc  called  Fenii^ 
^*  from  Fenius  Forftudk    The  laws  of  Ireland 
"  always  bore  the  names  ofFineacas  and  Seanacas** 
In  the  Cantabrian  or  Bafcuenza  dialedt,  the  name 
of  the  old  teftament  is  Cinnacoa^  and  the  Lex  Dei 
is  jain-coareftj  (in  Irifti  Sbean-coiran.)     The  old 
Teftament  in  Irifti  is  named  Beterclacb  znd  Beter- 
hicbj  from  the  Arabic  B^tarik^  i.  €.  Patriarchs. 
In  Arabic,  Seni  and  Sdnna  is  the  law  oi  Mobamed^ 
the  Alcoran  \  keza  is  the  decree^  office  and  fent- 
ence  of  a  judge ;  kji/as  the  law  of  retaliation ; 
ivj^juftice,  equity;  confequentlyyir«/-ifcjj^oryir/M- 
keza^  is  of  the  fame  fignification  as  the  Irifh 
Seanachs,     Senba  in  Arabic,  and  Sean  in  Irifb, 
fignify  old,  of  long  continuance  ;  but  feeing  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Irifh  has  fo  great  affinity 
with  the  Arabic,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Seancas 
is  of  the  fame  origin  with  the  Arabic  Sent.     In 
the  Perfic  San  is  law,  right,  cuftom — confequently 
Seanacas  and  Fineacas  are  both  proper  names  for 
the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland. 
Tora.  Tara. 

Chaldaic^  Tbora^  a  law ;  hence  Tara,  in  Meath, 
where  the  Jjincient  Irifli  held  their  triennial  affem- 
blies  for  the  confideration  and  amendment  of 
their  laws ;  it  was  alfo  named  Teagb-tnorj  Tagb- 
mar,  and  Tdmbar^  i.  e.  the  great  houfe,  the  pa- 
lace, being  the  refidence  of  the  kings.  Arab. 
Tekk^  the  Royal  Refidence. 

Tar. 

Lex  talionis.   Arab.  /^,  far. 

Toic 
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Toic  Teadla. 

Per.  iocbrdj  togbra^  royal  diplomas. 
Arab,  ta^kyf^  appeal  to  the  fovereign,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  the  law  ;  Towkia^  the  royal  fignet ;  al(b 
judgment,  opinion ;  Tek^  a  diligent  enquiry. 
Per.  fakei^  cuftom,  manner,  &c. 


A      JUDGE. 

Aighrcirc. 

i.  e.  Agb  the  law,  and  Aire  a  chief. 

Bearra,  Beart,  Breith,  Breithamh,  Breitheamr 
han.  Bam,  Buadhlann,  Bualan. 
Arabic^  barr^  beneficent,  learned ;  buknd^  high, 
lupreme;  belu^  to  try,  to  examine;  buliyan^  evi- 
dence, to  call  for  evidence;  barr^  juft,  lawful; 
Periled,  berar^  a  promoter  of  peace ;  berin^  high, 
fubUmfc  ;  bern^  pern^  good,  upright ;  barej.  moft 
worthy ;  perwane^  a  judge,  the  fentence  of  a 
juc^e;  Turcicd,  baiio. 

Buadhlan,  Bualan. 

Arab,  buu^  honour ;  lan^  full ;  Bubf  the  fun,  the 
fenfidve  foul. 

Ceada,  Cadach. 

Arabice,  Cadt\  he  judged;  Kbuikck^  a  judge. 
Periled,  KbedhUj  a  benevolent  man,  a  lord. 
Bafc  Ccadoya^  a  judge. 
Turcice,  Cadi^Cadbi^  a  judge. 

Deann. 

Heb.  dan^  a  judge. 

Syr.  di%  he  judged.    Bafq.  din^  juft,  right. 

Arab. 
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Arab,  daian^  a  judge. 
Fragh.' 

Htb.  farag.    Arab.  ^rag. 
Fithean. 

i.  e.  breitbeambj  vet.  glofs.  C^rmuic 
Fcighe. 

Arab.yjrA:/A;  Spani(h,  Alfagd. 

hx2Lh.fettab^  a  judge. 
Feitheadhoir. 

Turdcd,  Fetfa^  the  Mufti's  afliftant ;  Foujdar^zn 

officer  of  Indoftan,  who  takes  cognizance  of 

criminal  matters. 
Meifi 

Arab,  mejbawery   fenator ;    mejbyeket^    feniors ; 

mujbify  a  fenator  \  wezir^  a  vizer  j  weziy  a  guar- 
dian. 
Ollamh  re  Lagh, 

Sclavon.  MfaOy  a  doftor  of  laws. 

Arab,  yltn^  learned.     The  Arabic  Allam^  God^ 

fignifies  omnifcience. 
Seift. 

Arab.  Seis^  a  governor,  a  public  executioner. 

Rachtaire,  Reachtaire,  Reachtmaor. 

Compounded  of  reacbt^  law,  and  airey  a  chief, 
and  maoTy  a  governor*  diredtor,  &c. 
German  and  Teuton,  recbtefy  ricbter^j  Greekf 
retor. 

Scift,  Seifti. 

Arab,  faisy  feis^  a  governor,  a  publick  executi- 
oner. 
Sclavon. /la/^,  the  law. 

Surathoir. 
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Surathoir. 

Compounded  of  fur  or  faor^  which  in  all  the 
Oriental  tongues  fignifies  greats  prince,  &c.  and 
of  tub  the  law. 

Tocaire,  Toidairc. 

From  toicj  law,  judgment,   and  me^  a  chief. 

See  /w,  teaOa^  under  LAW. 

Arabice,  Ttkju^  invefted  with  the  robe. 

Tawkil^  a  lieutenant,  a  deputy. 

Tawfkkur^  refpe^ed,  honoured^ 

Tawk^  power. 

Bafcac. 

The  judges  Bailiflf »  Arab.  Bafgbak,  a  governor, 
a  prxfedt. 

Riarai. 

Signifies  a  judge,  any  regulator  of  afiairs. 
Arab.  raai.  judgment ;  rai^  a  rajah  of  the  Eaft ; 
fa,  to  judge,  to  determine  -,  rejrej^  a  man  with- 
out judgment. 

SENTENCE.    JUDGMENT. 

Achd,  acht,  anacht 
See  acbt. 

Breath,  Breitfi,  Breithamhnas, 

See  Breitb^  under  the  word  JUDGEt 

Breath-neamh. 

The  code  of  laws  j  Perf .  BarnamCj  an  edidt,  for- 
mula, canon,  a  bafis  or  foundation,  a  rule,  regu- 
lation \  Pirmnc^  fentence  of  a  judge. 

Ba(al. 
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Bafal. 

Ferf.  bajb^  (fiat)  be  it  fo ;  bqfukb^  an  anfwer. 
Arab,  befs^  publifhed,  declared  \  bt^bekb^  an  an- 
fwer ;  ^ttz^ii,  judgment ;  bczul^  bezJa^  good  ooun- 
fel ;  baz^  refloration,  exculpation  ^  btzJ^  ftudy, 
care»  clofe  attention. 

C^9  Ci!kis,  Cios. 

Arab,  kyfi^  juAice,  a  pair  of  fcales ,  ij/as^  law 
of  retaliation;  ke/a^  the  fentence  of  a  judge^ 
fate,  deftiny. 

Codhaidh,  cadkaigh,  caghaidh. 
See  cada,  a  judge. 

Dith. 

Arab,  iy^/,  the  law  of  retaliation,  an  expiatory 
muldt  for  murder,  made  by  Mahomet's  grand- 
father i  It  was  then  fixed  at  ten  camels. 

Coigeart. 

i.  e.  c(ng-cearty  ceart^  juft  ;  coig^  council  j  Lat. 
Cerius. 

Dinn. 

Perf.  dinunet^  judgment ;  dinur^  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 
Eidirghleo. 

I  know  not  if  Eidir  here  fignifies  a  ftate  prifoner 
on  his  tryal,  or  eidir^  between ;  as  eidir  gUeo^ 
would  then  fignify  a  complaint  between  two 
perfons. 

Arah.gbeloWj  a  breach  of  the  law,   rebellion; 
gbelety  an  error ;  gbell^  a  crime ;  gela^  kela^  guard- 
ing, as  God  does  man  ;  kelou^  a  tryal. 
'BtxCgek^  a  complaint  brought  before  a  judge; 

gbelij^  an  explanation.' 
♦.  Fiorfraighidh. 
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Fiorfraighidh« 

From^r,  truth,  and/r^,  a  judge* 
Faghall,  Fuigiall,  Forroghall. 

Amb.  farygb^  abfolved,  difcbarged ;  fugham^  a 

a  comi^nt ;  fukeba^  doctor  of  law  \fuktb^  learned 

in  the  laws. 
Meas. 

From  Meiji^  a  judge ;  futas^  is  alfo  to  tax. 

Arab,  majlis^  a  tribunal,  in  Irifh  meas-lis* 

Siar,  Riara. 

See  Riaraiy  a  judge. 

Arab,  reja^  an  anfwer,  reftitution ;  rar^  difclo^ 

ing. 
(  Rofal. 

Arab.  Rifalet^  the  mandate  of  a  judge,  the  gift 

of  prophecy, 
Reachtamhan. 

See  Racbtdre^  a  judge. 
Reachdhaingneadh. 

LEX    TALIONIS. 

Camhad. 
Arab.  Kawbei. 


COURT.     HALL  op  JUSTICE. 

Biolaid.    See  Piolaid, 

Cuiit  Cheartais. 

i.  e.  the  Court  of  Juftice. 

CoindclgairL 
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G>indelgairt. 

From  Coindealg,  counfcls. 

Ceaduighc.     Sec  Cada  a  Judge 

It  implies  alfo  a  feifion.  Bafq.  CaJoi-teguia,    Irifli 
Cadai  tcagh,  the  Judges  houfe. 

G)ifde. 

Dr.  O'Brien  tranflates  this  word^  a  jury  of  12^ 
men  to  try  according  to  Englilh  law  ; — it  wiU 
appear  by  the  following  laws,  that  in  cafes  cS' 
difputed  property,  the  ancient  Irifh  did  alfo  try 
by  twelve  men,  whofe  fentence  muft  be  unani- 
mous. Coifde  is  an  original  word  implying  a 
tryal  by  law,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  fiill 

ufed  in  that  fenfe  as,  Cmrfidb  me  tbu  or  cmfdc. 
I  will  bring  you  to  tryal. 

Sclavonice,  Kucbja^  the  hall  of  juftice. 

Perfice,  Cucbert\  a  code  of  laws  (fee  this  word 

explained  in  Duperon's  Legiflation  Oricntale.) 

Moidhlis. 

Arab.  Mejlis^  a  tribunal. 

Moid. 

Arabicd,  Mcdarisy  a  college. 

Piolaid,  Pioloid. 

This  word  in  old  MSS.  implies  a  royal  palace, 
and  a  hall  of  juftice ;  it  appears  to  be  com- 
pounded of  Pill  and  a//,  i.  e.  the  place  or  reft- 
dence  of  the  pill. 

Ara  b.  bell^  pil^  an  elder,  bela  trying,  examining^ 
peliis  pofleffed  of  general  knowledge  ^  W//,  tryedt 
bebehy  a  malediction,  anathema. 

PcrC 
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Ferf.  belboTy  an  ancient  title  of  the  Indian  Princes, 
fdbu^  warlike,  pelbuwm^  a  hero ;  pcUevi^  pebUm^ 
v^  andent  Perfian,  one  of  the  Magi  or  Guebres. 

Of  the  Cinie  derivation  as  the  preceding. 
Sdavonic^   polaf  od  Suiac\   in  Iri(h  Palas  da 
Smdbibe^  the  court  of  feffions. 
Kaas. 

Heb.  Nqfia.  Prsfes  Senatorum  The  town  of 
Naas  in  the  County  of  Kildare  took  its  name 
from  the  annual  aflembly  of  the  nobles  and 
judges  of  Leinfter  to  hear  trials :  it  is  remarka* 
ble  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  town  are  two 
Serpents,  and  that  Nabas  in  Hebrew  (hould  alio 
be  a  ferpent. 

Nas  now  implies  an  anniver&ry,  noble,  fame, 
an  obligation,  and  alfo  death. 
Arab,  nefs^  appealing  to  the  king ;  examination 
d  evidence,  manifefto,  the  alcoran. 
Pcrf.  Najiy  empire,  imperial  dignity. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE     STATES, 

focbomracc  Tuaithc. 

Sec  Tiir,  under  the  word  law. 

Pert  amrugby  venerable,  fublime. 

Aiab.  amcra^  princes,  nobles;  amrag^  difcourf- 

ing. 

rnaithe. 

Of  the  nobles ;  focbomracc  then  implies  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nobles  to  deliberate  on  the  Laws. 

Cuireailte^ 
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Cuireailte. 

Compounded  of  Cuire  a  body  of  warriors,  and 

aU  noble. 

Arab.  Kourlite^  a  general  meeting  of  the  dates. 

« 

SESSIONS. 

Suidhthe. 

Suidbe  cuert^  literally  figniBes  a  fitting,  the  court 
of  feffions ;  hence  the  Gorfedd  of  the  WaUh, 
i.  c.  Coir-fuidbe. 

Sdavonicd,  Palac  od  Sudac. 

Flatha. 

From  Flub  or  Flaitb  a  prince. 

TRIBUTE.    TAX.    MULCT.    FINE. 

Perf.  bazjb^  and  baj^  tribute,  taxes,    revenue ; 
hence  the  Irifti  bafcac^  a  bailiff,  a  coUeftor  of  the 
revenue.     See  it  under  judge. 
Caraidhe,  Caraghe. 

Chald.  Caraga  tributum,  cenfus  capi talis. 
Arab,  carga  exadlio ;  kburaj  tributum. 
Cain,  Canach. 

Chald.  cbanona ;     Heb.  canas^  canity  collegit. 
Cios,  Ciofcain. 

Heb.  ces^  kes^  mekcsy  an  affcffed  tribute ;  Arab. 
giziay  gaza ;  Pcrf.  the  royal  treafure ;  hence  the 
French  accifcy  and  Englilh  excife\  Arab,  kef  as 
lex  talionis. 

Cifte. 
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Ciftc 

A  royal  treafury,  pronounced  kifie\  kifteinr  a 
treafurrer;  hence  queflor  and  qiutftdf  the  ar- 
my treafurer  of  the  Romans;  Heb.  ctfa^  kefa^ 
a  royal  throne  %  kis  z  purfe. 

Ciis. 

A  corruption  of  Cios ;   Pcrf.  kuzit  a  pole  tax ; 

kiaitd^  a  tribute  impofed  by  conquerors. 
Cobhac. 

Pcrf.  kehtj. 
Calthce. 

A  tribute,  and  alfoa  fine  for  trefpafs;  Arab. 

hum  price  of  f  anfom  ;  knwed  lex  talionis. 

Coir,  Coire. 

Arab,  kbun^j  tribute,  tax,  revenue ;  kberj^  the 
(ame ;  gbur^  the  mul^  for  (bedding  blood. 

Ciontire,  Cintire. 

From  coin  and  tsrCy  the  land,  country,  re^on^ 
a  tribute. 

Cinemeas. 

Of  a/ir,  a  tribe,  and  meas.     See  meas: 
Garama. 

Arab,  gbcram^  gberamet^  a  fine  for  blood(faed. 
Deachmad. 

Implies  a  tenth  part,  a  tythc. 
Diofhochain. 

A  mulct  paid  for  not  marrying. 
Eid. 

Arab,    bedaya^    gifts,   prefents;    Udd^  liberal; 

budd^  an  offering;  ada^  payment^  fatisfadion ; 

PerC  uUmudj  iJrtri^  a  tribute. 

Farba. 
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Farba. 

Cha]d./ar^» 
EarC)  Eiric. 

Perf.  arijb^  this  word  particulary  means  makt 

for  man  flaughter,  and  fo  does  the  Irifh  Eircc. 

Perf.  tare,  tax,  revenue. 

Sclav,  barac^  barac  forrina^  tributum  Zarinte. 

Turk,  barai 
Irifeat. 

This  rather  means  a  free*will  offering ;  Arab. 

arzet. 

Mess. 

Chald.  mas ;  Syr.  mas^  contributio ;  Arab,  fftub^ 
ejjylj  2L  coiledlor  of  the  revenue  j  maoij  a  debt 
fought  after;  Bafq.  gainte-maitza^  tributum  fa- 
miiiae ;   in  Iri(h  Cinte  meqila. 
Millcin. 

The  fevereft  of  fines. 

Arab,  melun^  excommunicated ;  melum^  ac- 
cufed,  guilty;  mawl^  giving  away  ones  pro- 
perty ;  meyelaHy  refpedt  to  fuperiors. 

BE    IT    ENACTED. 
Bla. 

Arab.  lela. 
Blach. 

Of  bla  and  acb.    See  acb  under  LAW. 
Blachard. 

Of  bla^  acby  and  ardy  excellent ;  hence  the 
Grisek  srx^n,  the  Spanifh  placariCy  and  French 
-placards  Sclav.  vAj^,  oblqfi. 

Deachta^ 
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Dcacbta,  Deachracht 
See  tbefe  words  under  law  ;  hence  the  decre^ 
nan  of  tke  Latins. 

Fcithfa. 

Turdoe  feifa^ — ^PPty  ^^  ^^  Mufti  to  have  his 
feifa  or  decree.     Le^flation^  Orientale^   p.  59. 

Olar,  Oldas. 

The  fiat  of  the  judge.    See  thefe  words  ex- 
plained under  Secretay  of  ftate. 

PLEADINGS.    TO  PLEAD. 

Aidhnim,  aighnim,  aghnaidhfam. 

To  plead. 
Aghanidhe. 

An  advocate,  a  pleader;  Perf.  agbctfcn^  learned 

men ;  great  lords. 

Aghnas,  aighneas.  Pleadings. 
¥cK.  agabamdeny  agaHden^  to  inform,  to  announce, 
to  certify,  to  indicate ;  ada  eloquence ;  Irifh  mm  to 
do,  to  make.  Perf.  agbai^  notice,  anunciation. 
Arab,  agbnuy  fpeaking  for  another,  fupplying  his 
place. 

HOMAGE.      PROTECTION. 

Eineac,  Eineacns,  Eineaclan. 

A  fine  or  tribute  paid  by  the  feud  or  vaflal  for 
his  protection,  for  permiflion  to  fettle  under  him. 
Arab.  ^21X0^,  inak^  (afety,  fecurity,  protection. 

Dire. 

(The  fiimc  as  Eineac ;  Arab,  derb^  protection  i 
Peril  dtri^  a  fixed  habiution. 

Seath. 
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Seath. 

Arab.  Sakai,  foreign ;  fatdn^  quiet,  firm,  fixed, 

an  inhabitant  %  Sukbia-^  whatever  is  done  from 

courtefy. 
Miodhbhaidb. 

Arab,  natbebbett  friendAup,  benevolence. 
Mac  Faofma. 

Sons  of  Feudatifls  under  protedion  of  the  Fla. 

Arab.y^,  taking  refuge  i  Ferf. /incz,  refuge, 

freedom,  fafcty, 

TITLES    OF    HONOUR. 

KING,    PRINCES,    NOBLES. 

Aire,  airigh,  aireach,  arar. 

Arab.  Arba^  noble  tribes,  chiefs ;  ArtJatet,  aras  i 
Irak^  a  chief,  prince,  foldier;  HeroTy  of  noble 
birth;  fffar^  a  prince;  beri^  worthy;  erik^  a 
throne  j  arek,  root,  origin,  flock,  moft  worthy  j 
aryky  of  noble  blood.  Bafq.  Erregtu. 
The  Irifh  had  nine  degrees  of  nobles,  viz. 

1  Aireac-foirgill, 

2  Aireac-treifu, 

3  Aireac-ard, 

4  Aireac-defa, 

5  Bo-aireac,  this  is  the  Boyard  or  noble 

of  Walachia,  ard  and  aireac  are 
the  fame.    See  Ard. 

6  Oc-aireac, 

7  Triatb, 

8  Airec  Trithar, 
9Ri. 

Mr.  Shaw, 
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Mr.  9iaw  has  omitted  the  Triatb  and  tl)e  \Airtac 
Triatbar.  In  an  ancient  ^.oflary ,  it  is  faff^  0e- 
nac  n'Airc  Treithar,  i.  biadh,  7.  edach  ]ogh^ 
mbur :  cluimh,  7.  coilceadh ;  brannuibfi^  7.  fith*- 
chealla ;  Eich  7  carbaid :  miolcoin,  7 .  eifreachta^ 
i.  e.  the  magnificence  of  an  Airec  Triath,  conr 
confifis  in  good  living  and  rich  apparel,  feather 
beds  and  qmlts,  chefs  boards  iand  l^ga,mrtion  ta- 
bles, horfes  and  chariots,  in  hounds  and' in  the 
number  of  orphans  he  maintains.  Arab,  binkt 
hmk^  profpenty,  wealth, . munificence  j-'^rewwftiiir, 
rather  means  the  tattii  gon  a  branruubb  dcjd^ 
with  his  ivoiy  Chefs-m^.  '    • 

Atach.    . 

Arab,  atik^  aiai. 

Aitc. 

Chinefe>£>r,  tbekingor.l)cro  iatChe(^,    . 

A^  Oigh. 

Hd>. i^ab^  mfouere  bellum.  Perf. ^Tg-lH^i-alord,  a 
prince^  a  ruler  \  KaIm-mogaI|  Aca.    Titirc.  J^d. 

An,  onach. 
Arab,  doioib.     ^  \  « -'• 

Adonnath. 

Heb.  adoni. 

All,  oil,  aiUuU. 
Heb.  ^/,  magnus,  potens,  Deusi  tdl^  robur* 
Arab.  all-Godf  hence  a&hrr,  ihe  fun  v  ulu^  lords. 

Bar. 

Perf.  Pir ;  Arab.  Bebry  Bchrai,  fit  for  the  ttdmi- 

niftration  of  publick  affairs.  /  . 

D  Ban- 
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Ban-tighean. 

, A  queen;  FtiC  hmUf  a  princefs. 
Breas. 

Perf.  heruiz,  iarwZf  i.  c.  viftoribua  j  heras^  per- 

feftion. 

Brealach. 

Perf,  'Parjbek,  honourable,  br«ve,  bold.  _. 

Bruigh,  Brui. 

The  Brui  was  the  loweft  tank  of  nobility  i^ 
lands  were  alined  by  the  kiiig  for  the  fuppcrt 
of  the  Bruigh's  houfe,  into  which  he  was  obliged 
to  receive  and  entertain  all  travetlera,  as  ia  fully 
exprclTed  in  the  laws. 

Arab,  hurj^  hofpitality,  eating  and  drinking  plen-  ~ 
tifully ;  hurji  Jberef,  the  higheft  degree  of  nol*-  ■ 
lity. 

Perf.  bifrkb^  abundance,  power,  authority  %  alfo 
a  low  price  put  on  provifion  by  edlA  of  the  mk- 
.'gtftrate.    .Sar^iitiim,  a  carnival. 

Bal,Fal:     . 

Perf.  f^id.    Phoenicd,  Bal. 

Arab,  foal,  nobility*  grace,  excellence ;  fFt£t 

the  fame. 

Borom,  Boromh. 

A  king,  monarch.  This  title  was  taken  by  the 
great  Srien^  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  1 1  th  cear- 
tury. 

PerT.  Btbram,  a  king,  a  fword.  The  name  of 
feveral  kings  of  Perfia,  and  of  other  kingdom 
in  the  Eaft  i  corrupted  by  the'Greeks  into  thati^ 
Varaiu!.  See  RichardTon's  Perfic  Dii^onary  at 
Behram. 

Cubblr, 
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Caibhify  Caith. 

Perf.  Kabir  \  Kebya^  a  vicegerent. 
Caidhni. 

A  Queen.     Arab.  K^n. 
CaTi  Coraidh,  Curadh. 

Perf.  Gerr^  power;  kurubi^  bead,  chief. 

Arab.  Ktr^  a  loid.    Greek  K»fMf 
Cothadh. 

PerC  JDalmJa. 

Codaman. 

Pto.  Kbudawetid^  a  ktngp  a  lord. 
CathaL 

i.  e-  Charlea^  Warlike.    Arab.  Kyial,  a  battle  i 
ketial^  afoldier. 

Codhnac. 

Arab.  Kefm^  a  defender,  Kubun^  a  prieft. 

Perf.  KunJawefy  a  hero  ;  Kcnekt  a  cock. 
Ceaxm^  Keann^  G>an. 

JCAan^  the  utlc  of  the  Eailern  princes. 
Donn* 

Heb.  adtnL    Arab.  Jin. 
Eile. 

Signifies  not  only  a  lung,  a  lord,  but  alfo  his 
people,  his  country ;  it  is  alfo  a  name  of  God» 
of  adcNtation ;  hence  Eile  ui  Fhogurta,  and  Eile 
ui  Chearabhail  in  the  county  of  Tipperary; 
•  J  Cnoc  Eile  tHtf  hill  of  adoration.  Arab.  £&/,  a 
y^       lotd,  mafter^  peojde,  fpoufe,  family,  piousi  God. 

4       Chinefe,  F0.    Arab.  f(nvj\  a  body  of  troops » 

fawk^  fuperiority ;  faiyb^  a  conqueror. 
i;j  D  a  Mal> 
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Mai,  Male. 

Heb.  melk.     Arab,  mulky  a  king. 

Fal,  Flath. 

Arab.  wali\  noble ;  felab^  viAorious. 

Mor. 

Arab.  Mir,  a  lord.  ' 

Neimh,  Ncimhid,  Naomhid.  -    -  < 

Nobles:  it  alfo  fignifies  holy,  bright.  Heaven $' 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  laws  in  thefe  mean- 
ings ;  hence  Breitb  neimby  the  title  of  the  BrdKm* 
Laws  we  are  proceeding  to.  Axz\k:mmusy  taw, 
dignity;  naymma^  haiH  excellent;  numan^  th^ 
name  of  the  kings  of  Hyra,  in  Arabia,  i.  e.  ct 
blood  royal  Perf.  name^  illuilrious,  namcbdiid^ 
immenfe ;  numud^  a  guide,  auguft;  name^2L\i& 
tory,  work,  writing,  mirror,  fpeculum,  hence 
nami^  a  title  to  mod  books  in  .the  Perfic  lan- 
guage, as  Sbab  name^  the  hiftory  or  (peculum 
of  kings,  &c.  NemaZy  prayers:  it  is  alfo  ap- 
plied to  the  mdfs  of  the  Qiriftians  in  Perfi^. 
N.  B.  Nemed  is  the  name  of  the  Scythian  leader, 
famous  in  Irilh  hiftory,  for  coloniang  this  coun- 
ty* 630  years  after  the  flood.  ^ 

Ri,  Righ,  Rac. 

King  i  Copticd^  Rys.  Heb.  Recbus^  rich,  pow- 
erful. 

Arab.  Rik^  power;  Rty^  a  protedkor;  Rtyab^ 
title  of  honour  of  the  Hindou  princes ;  Raas^ 
noble;  Rctty  a  prince. 

Ris.. 

A  king ;  Heb.  Rojb^  a  prince,  a  head. 

Rulrr, 
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Ruire,  Ruidhre. 
Perf.   £Lid^  &^^U  powerful. 

Guairc. 

Pcrf.  Gobfr  of  a  noble  family  ;  Al  Gober^  the  gneat  j 
Mogul,  Sbab  AUum. 

laicneach. 
A  Qijeen.  z 

ie^hlan,  Seigh,  Seighion,  Seic. 
JPerf  Sikendcr^  Alexander,  two  princes  of  this 
name  are  much  celebrated  in  the  Eaft.  The 
conquells  of  Alexander  are  celebrated  in  many 
Perfian,  Arabic,  and  Turkifh  hiftories,  under 
the  titles  of  Sikender  nami^  i.  e.  the  book  of 
Alexander;  Aineb JJkenderi^  i.e.  the  mirror  of 
Alexander,  &c.  &c. 
Arab.  Sbeksb^  a  prince ;  /t^kba^  munificent,  prince- 

ly. 

Perf.  iSfit,  terror,  hence  our  Irifli  SeagbJan^  full 
of  tenor ;  Sbebnt^  a  viceroy  ;    ^^sh^%  *  king. 
IchoTy  Sabh,  Suidh. 
Hence  Ufcor^  one  of  the  ancient  famous  military 
heroes  of  Ireland,  from  whom  the  hill  of  Ufgar 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
Arab.  Sbarif^  noble. 

Perf.  Sbab^  a  king,  a  fovcreign,  an  emperor,  a 
prince,  a  monarch.  N.  B.  The  king  at  the  game 
of  Chefs  was  called  Scbor  in  Irifh,  and  Sbab  in 
Perfic. 

Arab.  Snbeby  lord,  governor,  chief. 
Perf.  Shabbaz^  royal,  noble,   brave,   Sbapour^  a 
king  of  Perfia,  called  by  the  Romans  Sapores ; 
Sbtbiy  a  king ;  Seidi^  a  lord  5  Tefiry  an  -emperor. 

Saor« 
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Saor. 

Arab.  Saur^  a  prince. 

Tonn, 

Arab.  Tuvum,  power,  valour. 
Ferf.  Tuwa»a,  omnipotent ;  hence  Ac  Peraviia 
Tonus,  the  fun ;  Ton  the  moon,  which  alfo  im- 
plies fovereignty.     See  preface  tu  the  Japonefe 
languagCt  in  this  number  of  the  CoUeftanea. 
,      Tor. 

Perf.  ToTt  head,  chiefs  T'u,  m^niScent,  «Ie- 
vated. 

Tuirighin. 

Arab.  Ttirkban. 

Ticma,  Tigheama.' 

Hth.  foroH^  Tironia. 
Tore,  Torcan. 

Arab.  TurkbM. 
Triatha,  Triathar. 

Perf.  Turaj,  conquering i   Teratur  noble}  Tra, 

magnus. 

Arab.  Turtur^    a  king's  officer  }  SV^,   noble. 

Armenici,  Tff,  valdd.     Grxci  Zat^f. 
Tuis,  Taofeac,  Tuifcach. 

This  ia  a  very  ancient  word. 

Chin.  %  Tcbi. 

Kalmuc  Mongul,  7W^/. 

Tir.  T/cbaufcbs, 

Moldav.  Walach.  Cbau/ebs. 

Turc.  Jjfcbabif  Fati/ebabi,  or  Fadijba,  ^ng,  em" 

peror. 

Arab.  Tatj^f  noble. 

FerC 
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PerC  Tajdar^  a  lung ;  hence  fazi^  an  Arabian^ 
hcDce  the  &mily  of  Mac-an-Taois^  written  Mac 
Intoth. 
Tanaifte. 

The  prefiunptive  and  apparent  heir  to  the  Prinoe. 
The  word  originally  fignifies  fecond,  aa  in  thia 
example,  is  giorra  ro  mbair  an  cid  tmaejl^  don  /r- 
iradbjin^  na  an  cid  ttnfinac^  \.  e.  the  feoond  hun- 
dred champions  were  (boner  killed  than  the  firft 
hundred.  Chaldaic^,  Tanain^  Secundus. 
Uais. 

Nohle.  Arab.  Azz^  JVctui  ^  fVazia^  a  Idng^  a 
prcfeA. 

TITLES   OF    HONOURS. 
CHIEFS,  HEROES,  WARRIOURS. 

Amhra,  Amhragh. 
Ajab  Amcra^  umera. 
Per[.  Emrugb — Tawcr^  vi^rious. 

Aru/c« 

A  lord ;  Arab,  jlrjb^  the  royal  throne ;  aryZf  no- 
ble, rich. 

Aghachy  agial. 

Heb.  i^q/ks^  praefedus.    See  Agio. 

Ainmeneach,  aimneach. 
Arab.  Hammamij  heroic. 
VetC  Humaiun^  royal,  fortunate. 

Ardamhan. 

Of  ardj  and  bunudun.  Perf.  ardauan^  the  name 
of  feveral  princes  of  ancient  Perfia^  Msdia^  Inr 
dia^  fuppofed  to  be  the  Artdbamu  of  the  Greeks. 

Ardachdach. 
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Ardachdach. 

Of  ardf  and  acbla^   or  acbda,  vidory; 
Ard,  art. 

Heb.  ard.    Perf.  ard,  illuftrious.  mod  excellent,  ' 
omnipotent  i  hence  in  Irifh  Art,   Godj   hence 
SagaSart,    Sagart,  a  prieft,  from  the  Hebrew 
and  chald,  Sa^ad,  to  adore,  to  worlbip,  and  art, 
God :   From  tins  compound  ie formed  the  Greek 
-  and  Latin  Sacerdos.    Ird  and  Ard^  was  the  name 
of  the  angel  fuppofod  by  the  ancient  Perfians  to 
prefide  over  rcii^on.    Hyde  Relig.   Vet.  Pcrf.' 
•  p.  265. 
Afcath,  afcari. 

Arab,  ajkir  an  army;  ajkery  a  roldier. 
AfioD,  afin,  ofin. 

Arab.  AJin,  of  illuftrious  defcent,  hence  aJkK 
in  Irifti  a  crown,  a  diadem.    This  is  the  title  of 
the  famous  Offian. 
Buadhaire,  Buadharg. 

A  champion,  a  victorious  hero,  from  buaidb, 
vidtory,  andtnr^  a  chief,  or  arg  plundering,  &c. 
Perf.  bebader,  a  foldicr,  champion,  hero,  a  che- 
valier, knight,  horferaan.  Bebader  forms  part 
of  tha  titles  cf  honour  conferred  by  the  great 
Mogul,  and  oUier  EaAern  potentates  upon  the 
Nabobs  and  other  great  men,  bearing  fome  re- 
iemblance  to  the  European  title  of  military 
knighthood,  as,  Omdatu  rmumalik,  eftenbaru' 
Vntulk,  hirr.ru'd'  dcrwla  M-ibammed  Kban,  Bebader, 
i.  e.  the  pillar  of  Empires,  the  glory  of  the 
.kingdom,  the  full  moon  of  the  ftate,  Mahom- 
iped  Khan,  the  Brave. 

Ballardach. 
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Ballardach.     See  Ball. 
BairamhuiU 

Of  barrj  and  ambuS^  i.  e.  fimilis.      See  Barr. 
Beine. 

Arab.  Bcbnes^  flrong,  a  lyon. 

Perf.  Bibin  exoellent,  bin  the  fame,  ban  a  lord  ; 

of  gocxl  blood. 

Bean-uafaL 

Agendewoman;  madam. 
Bantierna. 

A  lady.     Perf.  Bonn  a  princefs.     See  Tierna. 
Brian,  Briar. 

Of  Bri  ilrengthy  and  an^  ar^  in  him,  on  him ; 

hence  the  Latin  Briarius^  and  the  family  name 

Bricn  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

Perf.  Bri  J  Bari^  God,  omnipotent,  true :  Berin^ 

high  in  digmty :  Barej^  beft,  moft  worthy. 
B\iarg,  buadharg. 

From  buadb  vidkorious.    Arab.  Babir^  vidlorious. 

BfTd^ar^  nobles.    Perf.  pur^  bur^  a  king  in  Hin- 

doflan,   whence  the  name  of  king  Portu^  who 

was  defeated  by  Alexander. 
Cadar. 

Arab.  Kadyr. 
Cniocht. 

A  (blcBer,  a  knight.     Arab.  Kiyanet  a  protedtor. 

Sclav.  Knctz.    P^f.  Nacbt. 
Cing,  king. 

Arab.  IGngbal  a  hero. 
I  Dearfgaidh. 

Perf.  Dar  a  lord,  Dara  a  fovcrcign.    See  Scatb. 
Dfrejiy  honourable. 

Duinc- 
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^Puine-uafal. 

A  Gentleman,  fir.    Arab,  ufid^  a  good  man. 
Dos. 

A  gentleman,  it  is  alfo  a  poet  of  the  fifth  ckfii. 
Ealg,  ealc. 

Arab,  ok  high,  abU  an  emperor,  baUc  high,  fub- 

lime,  unde  Helicon  mons. 
Eaofaor. 

A  knight,  a  caviller.    Perf.  yekfewar. 
Earia,  larla,  larlamh. 

Perf.  /jr,  yar^  a  defender,  protedtor ;  lamb  Ae 

hand  ;  this  is  the  rdbt  of  the  Englifh  tide  Earl 
Err,  Irr. 

Perf.  Irr^  triumphant. 
Farranta. 

Arab.  FuraniSf  a  chief,  Firend^  a  fword. 

Perf.  Firawen  oppulent»  Faneften^  to  excel. 
Faris,  farfa. 

Arab.  Faris  a  horfeman,  a  cavalier. 
Gaifce,  gaifgidheach. 

Arab.  Gbazia,  hero,  a  conqueror,  a  general. 
Guaire. 

Arab  Gberra^  noble. 
Perf.  Guwarij  Goher ;  Alt  Gober  the  title  of  the 
prefent  prince  or  great  Mogul,  Sbab  Allum. 

Gnodh. 

Perf.  Gunda  learned,   mk-^'^ndawer  a  hero^ 
gun^  kun^  a  dcftroycr. 

Gorm. 

Perf  Gbairm  invincible ;  gburm  venerable. 
Arab.  Kurem^  honourable. 

Grata, 
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Gnta,  Gxatan. 
Arab.  Gturret  a  lord,  a  chief  of  «  people,  nuf- 
ter  of  a  £»roily,  moft  excellent. 

Giaih.  AngraibK 
Awamor^  hero,  conqueror;  firom  this  root  tre 
derived^  Graibbrt\  tides  of  honour;  Gnfa  bat- 
tle ;  Grafitm  a  batalion,  (dur^  Gr^mbm^  battalt- 
OQs ;  hence  Qioc-Grnffm^  one  of  the  royal  houfea 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Munfier^  in  die  county 
of  Tipperary. 

Chald.  gret^  to  lay  wafte,  to  plunder. 
Heb.  4^4^,  a  conflict 
kalh.garfa^  a  conflict 

Ver{.girifieH  to  take,  to  feize,  to  orercome ;  gur- 
bur^  invincible,  rohoRi  cberb^jert^  &  conqueror. 
This  is  die  root  of  the  German  Grave^  Gravm^ 
Landgrave  \    titles  of  honour,  fignifying  hero^ 
Warrior,  conqueror. 

Irr.   See  Err. 

Laoa 
Per/!  Tebdcy  ichk^  a  hero,  a  warriort  athletic. 
Anh^Laik^  worthy,  able,  qualified,  deferving 
honour;   hence  the  Etrufcan  Lucu-montf  Rez, 
Dux  On  Irifli  LMc-moin)  the  great  hero. 

MsrcfcaL 
A  cavalier,  marc  a  horfe.     See  Seal. 

Mordha.    See  M or. 
Morakc.    See  Laoc. 
Vlafglac. 

Arab.  Muzbek^  the  deftroyer,    mas  important ; 
maqfr^  iUuflrious;  mujltkym^  proud,  haughty. 

No^, 
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Nodh,  Nothac,  Nois,  Nafadh,  Ncafa. 

Arab.    Nafyb  a  faithful  minifter;  nqfyr  a  de- 
fender ;  najib  profpcrous. 
Perf.  Naz^    beneficent;    naji  imperial  dignity 5 
nadiret  incomparafile. 

Natha  I  Nathan. 

Arab.  Neta^  noble^  illuihrious. 

Nuall,  Nuallan,  Naill,  Neill. 

Arab.  Niyu  warlike,  al  great ;   nal  liberal,  neil  ob-  * 
raining,  conquering;   ii^//> acquiring  good. 

Oirdheirc. 

Arab.  Erakbinet^  princes,  chiefs. 

Perf.  Ardejhir^  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  Greeks. 
Onorac. 
Seoid, 

Arab.  ^V^,  dignity,  glory. 
Seric. 

Perf.  Serkar  a  chief,  a  fuperintendant. 
Seal,  Sgal. 

Arab.  iSyyfca/,  horfemanlhip.     Stt  MarcfcaL 
Skrwkel  infantry ;  Sbckbel  a  youth,  which  is  alfo 
the  meaning  of  the  Irifli/c j/;  cbebl  a  chief. 
>   Seitce. 

A  lady;  Arab.  Seyidet^  a  lady';  FcTCJitti\   my 
lady. 

GENERALISSIMO  of  the  ARMY. 

Siphte,  Sibhte. 

Arab.  Zubu  Mahomet,  the  firft  of  men ;  Sibaf 
lyons. 

Peif. 
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Ferf.  Sipcd)^  an  army,  cavalry ;  Jipabi^  military, 
chief  of  a  town ;  Jipeban^  a  king  ^  Jipebbed^ 
emperor,  general  ^  fipcbdari^  commander  of  an 
array. 

Moldavian  and  Valachian,  zaptzi. 
Tuarcnach-Catha. 

Arab.  Turkhan^  a  prince ;  catb  in  Iri(b,  is  a  bat- 
de,  a  warrior ;   Arab.  Kaw  warlike. 
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BrafgaiL 

Perf.  BercLgan  fervants,  the  common  people. 
Bodach« 

Arab.  hadi. 
3udarman. 

Perf.  kbjdmutkar  a  fervant. 
Codromach, 

Kbwirmurd^  trifles ;  Kbudrruiy  ill-difpofed,  rude. 

Anb.Kutretf  worthlefs. 
M/gar.. 

Arab.  Dtjaj^  Dejn 
^eaigaigh. 

jramfgar,  Gamfgar. 

Perf.  Gamer ^  a  peafant ;   Gbumku/ar^  aflbciates, 
companions, 
^ubal. 

Pur,  Tair,  Tuirean. 

Arab.  7«rr. 
frcab. 

A  tribe;     Arab.  Perf.  7ehar. 

EMBAS- 
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**  bottfing^  or  ^king  a  feparate  houfe  to  laife  a 
**  family*  ^ca/ada^  (he  is  houfed  or  married* 
"  from  cafiy  a  houfe.  But  the  Irifh  word  bafadb 
*^  ox  pofadb,  fignifying  the  conjugal  contrafl,  is 
**  borrowed  in  a  more  natural  way  from  a  mate- 
**  rial  ceremony  that  is  in  the  adtual  cxhit»tion  of 
*'  the  dowry,  which  conlilled  in  nothing  elfe  but 
**  cattle,  and  more  efpecialTy  cows,  boites  i^frtnur 
"  lumequum,i8  Tacttufi  foys  of  German  portiona; 
'*  fo  in  Irifli,  ho/aJb  is  to  be  endowed  with  oowb, 
"  from  jffff,  a  cow.  The  word  Spri,:  i.  e.  cattle, 
'*  is  the  onfy  word  to  figiufy  a  woman'B  mani^ 
'*  portion.  The  men  of  quality  amongft  the  oW 
*'  Irifh  never  required  a  marriage  portion  with  thejr 
**  wives,  but  rather  fettled  fuch  a  dowry  upon 
*'  them,  as  was  fufficient  maintenance  for  life,  in 
"  cafe  of  widowhood ;  and  this  was  the  cuftom 
"  of  the  German  nobles  and  of  the  Franks. 
.«  Pofda,  Pofga. 

*'  Married,  joined  in  wedlock.  Thus  the  Doc- 
*'  tor." 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  people,  defcended  in  a 
direft  line  from  a  nation  which  contefted  its  an- 
tiquity  and  knowledge  with  the  EgyptianSi  a 
people  who  fpeak  the  moft  ancient  language  of, 
the  Univerfe,  replete  with  fcientific  terms, 
ihould  adopt  a  name  for  a  mod  facred  ceremony, 
from  a  few  cows  given  accidentally  as  a  wife's 
portion.  I  fay  accidentally,  fur  the  DoAor  allows 
the  rich  required  no  portion  with  their  wives ; 
then  what  was  the  name,  fignifying  marriage, 
with  the  rich  i" 

Whoever 
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Whoever  reads  Tacitus  with  care,  or  will  turn 
to  the  learned  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart's  Fiew  of  Soaety 
»  Europe  (where  he  will  find  the  fcnfe  of  Tacitus 
more  fully  explained  than  in  any  other  author) 
vill  be  convinced  that  in*  remote  times^  no  por- 
tion was  given  with  the  wife :  And  the  following 
Uws  of  the  ancient  Iriih  declare  the  fame.   It 
is  true,  in  later  days,  a  portion  wa6  demanded 
and  given  i  but  fiich  laws  relating  thereto,  are 
cridendy  of  modern  date. 
The  name  of  the  conjugal  ceremony  with  the  an- 
dent  Irifh  was  Bod^  Bad^  or  Bud^  a  word  which 
now  indecently   iignifies  the  membrum  Firik\    ' 
hence  the  Spanilh  Bodas^  Boda^  a  wedding ;  the 
etymcdogy  not  known.    See  Oroarr^  and  the  Spa- 
nifli  Lexicographer  Pinedas.    Bad  was  the  name 
of  the  angel,  fuppofed  by  the  ancient  Perfians 
to  preGde  over  wedlock.    **  Viceffimus  fecundus 
dies  eft  Bad^  idem  qui  Indo — Perfis  et  Gilolen- 
fibus  vocatur  Gbuad^  fee  Gowad^  qui  Famulus  tvi 
Qmrdad.    Cumque  Bad^  fignificet  Fentum^  hoc 
/Cenietur  nomen  Angeli  qui  prxefl  Fcntis^  atque 
CnuoAio  et  Matrimmo  et  condu£tui  omnium  re^' 
mm  quae  fiunt  hoc  die.    Hyde  Relig.  Vet.  Perf. 
p.  264."    From  the  old  Perfic  Gbuad  is  derived 
the  Iiiih  Coiibe^  chaftity,  and  the  vulgar  Qndeas^ 
the  pudendum  umlicbre. 

hfadb  and  Ptffia  are  derived  from  the  Perfic  puyuSf 
a  bride,  derived  from  puyweftj  joined  together, 
attached,  connedled,  from  the  verb  puyweften^  to 
land.  A  wife  in  Perfic  is  Sabybet^  Sabye^  Sahybet^ 
firom  whence  the  Irifh  Seite,  Seiteach,  Seitche,  a 
Thus  it  is  evident  Pojadb  (wedlock)  has 

E  no 
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tiorc  to  fay  to  Cowj  than  to  fiM//.  Tlie  Per-  -liUfio  "^  <. 
Bfly/t,  a  bridegroom,  has  given  the  Irilli  vuj-  .;4tft'^»3o'"^' 
lame  h:cc  for  the  mtmbrum  viiile ;  tliefc  traiift-  ^  c^  ■*^» 
i  are  common  in  all  languages:  from  the  r/^^-*  "?^i- 
\bri,  foriis,  ftrong,  aiidi/cior/w.',  is  formed  ^  '  "  "*<;. — ^" 
mNoi-i^  Priapis.  .,;ii»w         -s-^ 

7  or  Nuathar  is  another  Irilh  word  for  mar-  '    i  ^  ■i.,-.  . 
,  Perfice,  newa.  '  ""        ""^-e     __ 

Ibr  O'Brien  has  committed  the  fame  miflake  *  , "    "^r^,^-. 
le  SpanilTi  language,  here  he  is  more  cxcula-  ^■"•^'■^^-^ 
T  Pinedas,   tlie  Spaniih  Lexicographer,  had    '  -^^  ^_,  ^  ^  ' 
Ived    liim    by    the  following  explanation  r^^^^^^^    ""  . 
\  lioufe,  a  family,  and  immediately  follows^    -;^  ^r~*Z' 
,  a  wife,  cafadt,  the  original  or  the  rife  of-'  ■^~*-  — :^  ~~ 
nily ;  citjdineniai-^    to  marry ;   ca/amiento^  a  "^  ''^  ,.     _— 
which  are  all  marked  as  of  unknown  ■■  ^^!=-.lA. 
iology.     Cffjda  and  Ci/amiento  have  Iicre  no:^*:)- — -s;.  ^a-     -= 
;  to  fay  to  a  boti/e,  than  po/da  had  m  rntnt  ■■'f=^  v  .    -,_ 
r  At^.y  is  an  original  word  in  the  Irilh  and?";-"-^     v*  ^t  ^_ 
ffli    languages,    lignifying    Wedlock;    theirSTJ.^J      i- 

r  had  tranllatcd  uitbceas  or  aiibkeas,  a  harlot.,'  r>Hrri  ""X' 
ftw  it  is  the  modern  vulgar  fignification  ofrjjk       £«-^ — ^ 
lord,  as  Ce/i  or  Ac«  is  of  the  pudendum;:^  j^Lifc-"!^     - 
|bre;  Arab,  keza,  kefs,   keis  (coitus)j  but~:ti'.B    s-~=-^ 

old  dialect,  and  in  the  fullowing  lawB,;jj;>jr     -^j:^- 
i  is  explained  to  be  a  wife  -,  ait  is  the  prepo-:^]^  T      s"^   - 
Irticle,  the  fame  as  the  Arabic  ati,  implying^.       jt--^^--^^ 
Bition;  and  ceis,  keis,  fignifying  copulation,i(jj^— 3^::;  =25=" 
lin  Inlli  and  Arabic,    the  Do6tor  and  othcrSj^  ^=±:  -^ 

\  miftaken  the  word  i   but  ait  here  is  ihcj;,.        -  y  ;-^ — 
ion  of  alb\\\c  law,  and  correfponds  to  the  :^     ^t-^y     rz 
III}]  mkmo,  that   is  ca/i/,   nuptials;  »«ifitf«,^j^     -,-^jj"* 
I  or  fworn  at  the  ffi3«  or  holy  altar,     ^'""v^/^-  n 
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H«b.  inttUi  0aiA,  A  meHtai  Arab,  the  obla- 
tion ur  gift  at  tihe^tab^;  At  IcQgth.uwflS  the  ido- 
latrous Own-fMtir, -.or  Sdaria,  or  iinagesof  the 
>Sao  t  and  hsnbe  the  idDlatroda  jawa  woKbipped 
the.  aMterial  Havens,  under  the  pvne  Maui. 
Mm  gives  name  to  many  placea  in  this  kingdom, 
whore  druidioal  Tcu^plea  are  always  tO  be  founds 
m  Sleevrna-Mitn  nwuntain  i  Moa  i^a  Veilor 
.Bbf^lprMon  naBhpilamuUacnipuntain;  Mon- 
■  uuhior  Mw9<»th,  tMan-ava,  Mangartoa,  Sec.  flee. 
It  is  the  cvigiA  Of 'Mona  or  Angielfa  \  of  the  Ifle 
..KifMan;  andof  .tbe«M,i.e.  Aut^iu,  of  the  Ja- 
;  ptodb  t  and  is  probably  the  fame  as  the  tmauuo- 
■kgue  of  the  Bramina  i  in  Iriili  matnt-h^btt  i.  e. 
:.:Bmida.  SeeHolwell'sIndoftan.VpI. 2.  Ipropofc 
..Itctroat  this  fubjcA  fully  in  a  future  number. 
!.  FjEam  the  Jri(h  /titeeas^  is  derived  the  Bafcuanza 
.  .i£'a(t{fD(,  wedlodc  V  and  from  pq^^  the  Sclavo- 
KX:f9ijati.  Nodb,  Niidh,  in  Irifh,  is  a  contra«5t,  a 
.'knot,  a  league, ;~  heoce  Nuadb-Cv  ot.  Nodbeor^ 
L.^iffcAiauaced  Siuacor)  is  a  bride  or  bridegroom, 
hat  Nuac,  matrtmony,  is  from  the  Arabic  «*«*; 
naep90a  is  a  iparried  couple*  and  this  is  the  m^* 
or  taptis  of  the  Latin,  and  not  from  nuhendo,  as 
VdHios  thinks.     Caufa  appellationis-exeo,  quod 
:^nla,  cum  ad  maritum  deduceretur»/A:/irffi72iwr«o 
.utAeret,  hoc  eft  vtlarel.   Rifum  icneatis  !  Curiatius 
'  'is  indeed  nearer  the  fenfe  of  the  origin  of  this  word, 
but  equally  dilbnt  from  the  letter ;  nuptias  a  novum 
et  pa£ium\  CorniBcius  thought  the  word  derived 
fxtmn9vuietpetO(\wzMovapel<mturconj^gia.  How 
ab&rd  are  all  jhefe  Etymologifls,  proceeding  from 
their  ignorance  of  that  language  whidi  was  the 
mother 
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mother  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin.     I  (hall 
Aot  take  up  the  reader's  time  in  their  whimfical 
Etjma  of  the  word  fnatrimanium  \  nmin  or  muim  is 
an  original  Iriih  word  itgnfSy\T)%catfud copubmn  \ 
it  is  fo  ufed  at  this  day  with  the  prepofition  'dr^ 
for  example,  cuadb  fi  arnkaHj  ^  dutjlar  mtin^ 
(he  went  a  whoring ;  and  in  the  following  taWs, 
the  comnMntatoi*  explains  inuine  hyjiriopac^  ^a  har- 
lot   AUdn  fig;nifying  copulation^  it  was  neceflary 
to  (fiftingutifa'  the^awful  unioft  of  the  matl:  ind 
woman  from  the  unlawfol,-  and  therefore  ias  the 
joining  of  handS'  at  the  altar  was  the  prtncipd 
put  of  the  ceremonyi  nkab  a:  hand,  was  pre- 
fixed to  or  muin^  Which  compound  forms  nMiar' 
mil,    from    whence   the  Lktin    matrimonium^ 
hence  the  Irifli  wolrd  tnuinttory  mtanter,  a  tribe, 
a  dan,  a  family  ;  that  ti,  (kyi  the  Royal  Biftiop 
(hrmac  MfOiBinan  in  his  ancient  Gloflary  now 
bcSofc  me,  muin  ibr^  i.  e^  iorrac  muin^  the  fruit 
of  wedlock.     Muinjtol  is  another  Iriih  word  for 
t  family,'  dompounded  of  tnuinj  and  Jiol  feed, 
iflue  *,  fo  fikewife  Imb-rtodJb^  or  Jamb-nuadi^  is  a 
married  oouple,  (torn  lamb  the  hand,  Stc.  nodb 
or  nuadbj  a  compact,  covenant,  &c.  8rc. 
Arab,  imjf-jrz,  Kbidirie  exardens,  vir  aut  mulier, 

mmf,  fperma  gehitale, 

mun-berij^  rem  habens  cum  puella, 

mun/il^  gtnex^Xxoii^  progeny, 

muH/iiSj  born, 

munkub^  a  lawful  fpoufe, 

munakydj  marriage, 

munzetn^  joined,  contrafted,  &c.  &c. 

Dr- 
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Jfcrccijbam^  or  Jcribam^  is  to  (cratch,  fcrape,  or 
furrpwy  from  whenceyZr/o^  a  writiog,  and  the 
VaXiVifcr'tbo.  See  note  to  No.  %  in  the  laws. 
Scidy  Jid^  &  feody  arc  words  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  laws,  expreifing  the  value  of 
land,  of  apparel,  and  of  mulcts  and  fines  \  die 
commentators  have  explained  th|S  word  by  cms 
zad/cdy  in  the  Iri(h  Lexicons  is  a  mitch-cow,  or 
cow  in  profit^  Arab,  v^e-jiet.  Sed  6c /cod  alfo 
iignify  wealth,  jewels,  Sec,  therefore  I  conjeAure 
thaty^  was  alib  a  piece  of  money  ^  in  the  Ara- 
hie  jcdd  is  riches,  jcyid  ev^ry  thing  excellent ; 
fcidi  is  brafs  or  copper,  and  fatdct  is  an  oflfering 
or  oblation. 

Fang  or  Faing  was  another  name  for  the  Jgrca- 
iaiy  either  of  gold  or  filver,  it  was  the  (ame  as 
the  otffing.  Fang  (fays  O'Brien)  an  ancient  Irifh 
coin ;  Fang  J  faing  ^  i.  e.  fgreaball  oir  no  airgid» 
old  gloft.  Perf.  fane  a  wcdge,/Jr;f«  money,  ridies. 

IRISH  WORDS  FOR  MONEY. 

Airgead. 

i.  e.  filver;  hence  the  Latin  argentum. 
Boghe. 

i.  e.  ballan  begimbitis  coic  uingi  oir ;  i.  e.  a  fmall 
ball  weighing  five  ounces  of  gold. 
Cim,  Kim. 

i.  e.  filver.    Peff.  Sim  money,  a  dollar,  an  ingot. 
Cis,  Kis. 

i.  e.  tribute,  rent,  &c. 
Ccarb,  Kearb. 

i.  e.  filver.    Arab.  Gbcrcb^  filver. 

Clod|i- 
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CIodb-airgeacL 
i.  e.ftainpt  (ilver ;  cbdb  is  damped  \  hence  air 
.«r  doib  18  to   print  a  book  or  to  aitnt  mo- 
ney. 

0  dodh  bhuailte. 
i.  e.  gold  ilamped,  bumhe  is  ftruck ;  in   Arabic 
iUs/ is  uncoined  money^  probably  the  root  of 
tbe  Irifh  dody  and  the  vulgar  kelterj  i.  t.  money. 

Cion  bhualte  dr.     Cron  bhualte  airged.    Crpn 

bhualte  pras. 

That  is^  a  fign  or  mark  (cron)  ftruck  upon  gc^d, 
fitter,  or  brafi. 

LethcL 
A.  word  I  know  not  the  meaning  of ;  in  my  old 
Gloflary  it  is  explained  by  ass^  probably  the  as 
of  PGny,  a  coin,  ten  of  which  made  the  dena- 
rmm.  Laithe  is  a  balance  or  fcales  for  weigh* 
ing  money*  mcadb  tbotndis  oir  no  mgid..  / 

Mona,  Manadh,  Munadan. 
Heb.  monah,  miiieh. 

Munadhanaidh, 
A  coiner  or  maker  of  money. 
Several  of  the  Spanifh  namc;5  for  particular  jcoins 
are  conunon  in  Ireland,  at  what  time  they;^* 
dopted  them  1  am  ignorant^ .  but  it  is  wcvth  re- 
marlung»  that  fuch  names  are  evidently  of  Irifli 
derivation,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  tbe  mo- 
dem Spanifh,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover  \  fuch  are 
Fiaftre,  Piaftrin,*  a  (hilling,  or  two  rials ;  Rialt, 
iixpence ;  Tuiftuin,  a  groat ;  Picfirt  and  Pufiarin^ 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Irifli  Piofartria^  or 
./rwri,  i.  e.  the  king's  piece  j   Piofa  ticirts  the 
lame*    Ferf.  pcjbez^  any  fmall  money. 

Patacua 
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Patacun  a  dollar,  from  the  Flcmifh  Patag.  "^^ 

Tuiftuih,  from  tuis,  the  head,  or  tuis  the  jewel  .^ 
or  precious  value,  and  Tonn,  the  King.  •  *  . 
Riali^  from  Ri  king,  and  ail  will  pleafure.  j' 

Piftole  will  alfo  imply  phfatoll^  i.  e.  a  piece  with  .  ^ 
a  head  ftampt  on  it.  ^'1 

Fforling  is  a  fattbing^  and  r/<^«of,  kianog  was  a  ''"• 
yJw^iZ/  coin  as  the  word  denotes,  which  pafied  for 
half  a  farthing.  ^'^ 

Thefe  are  certainly  modprn  names,  and  in  the  "^ 
9th  century  when  the  Danes  obliged  the  Irifli  %  ^ 
heads  of  families  to  pay  the  annual  tributCt  wc  •..  B, 
find  it  cxpreffed  in  the  annals  by  the  words  w'fgc  *  m 
.  oir^  i.  e.  ounces  of  gold;  this  is  the  cruel  tri-z-^/ 
bute  named  by  the  Irilh  CiosSron^  or  Nofe  Tax,  y,^^ 
becaufe  the  Danes  threatened  to  flit  their  nofes  :di 
in  cafe. of  non-payment.  ^         tfc. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  the  ancient  Trifli  had  no;ii: 
minted  or  coined  money,  but  pieces  of  gcddcoL) 
and  filver  (lamped  or  fcratched  with  a  mark,  tcipi 
denote  the  value  and  weight,  fuch  as  are  current  3a: 
at  this  day  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  :;ii;u 

The  Hebrew  wordyS&^^f/  fignified  to  weigh,  and::::: 
alfo  a  coin  of  gold  or  filver  from  its  weight*  ril 
The  ln(h /creabal  was  probably  a  weight  alfo;::!;:: 
as 'we  have  the  v/otd/cruph  fignifying  a  certain  idi 
weighty  and  I  may  be  miftaken  in  deriving  this  jr  0: 
word  fixjm  /creabam  to  fcratch.  It  has  been:v.rg 
ftrongly  contended  by  Conringms  and  Sperlingius  j^f.^^ 
■that  the  ancient  Jews  had  no  coined  money,  no.rjjc 
ptcuma fignata.  The  Hebrew  words  Jbekel  dc-iir 
notes  weight ;  cafapb  denotes  palenefsof  colour,  \^  \ 
and  filver,  like  the  Irilh  airgid^  cios^  cearb ;  Gi-  :iD 
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Ife  and  lril}i  ftgnifies  clean,  but  not  clear. 

Hebrew  word  ^/dj  to  look  ftnooth  and  gloflfy,  '"Ji^--^''      ■■^•, 

nearer   the    fenfe    of  our    word    glafs.  ^,       "     O3  ^ 

:  isevcry  reafon  to  think  the  Irilh  word  gh-  '"Z^,  '  ^^      =*  , 

an   original.      Monficur    Mubat!    has  "A  "*'     .-: 

d  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  the  art  of  mak-  ''^\    *  "'  ^  "^  ti 

Jlafs;  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  Ifai.  and  '' ^''^.'^'t-v  -^ 

■erfe,  the  word  glitiim  occurs,  which  Mon-  ^'^^'-'■i^r: 

Jtranflates  looking  glaflcs,  and  the  vulgate  ''      ~       ^    £.. - 

1;  g/mim  is  the  plural  number  in  the  He-  ■?*^5^E: 

confcquenily  g/ht  is  the  fame  word  with  -^■^-  "^■:^-"i-^  ^^ 
|ifh^/5iw.  '^'  -*  j:3^;-  ._ 

Tvurd  porcekna  fignifying  china  or  earthen  ''^'"  -^"^iS   -, 

was  given  to  that  manufafture  by   the  ■;:  r-sr 
cueze  -,  pvcelatta,  fays  Larramendi  (in  his  ^jfc—  _^  ~'  *^ 
tnce  diftionary)   is  a  word  borrowed  from  tr    -•-     "~'~^ 

tabriansor&fc;  called  by  them  irflcvi*- 

thich  heexpiainsby  ^ro«/i7,  i.   e.  trabaxo,  j; 

work,  and/./M,  r.  e.  cario  a  carriage}  hence  ;, 

Ic  ponslana  ftgnifies  with  the  Spaniards  and 

jueze  either  china  ware  or  a  porringer. 

inconfiftent  author  (who  frequently  tells  us  .ja  z-^i  a."a=-= 

Tind  this  word  is  of  my  own  invention)  at  ^-Ifi    "-=   ="^- 

Tord  vidi-io,  i.  e.   glafs,  gives  a   name    in  "«■*=•=    '^'~_ 

:,  fynonihious  to  thelri(h,  viz.  btira-qu'ta^  ^'f^"^^-^  IT 

in  the  Irifh  i/eo-cas/,  fufed  in  the  fire:  ''"'_^  ^l^J~—^ 

,  caoi-ariain,  \&  hot  liquid  gold  or  iron.  x.J-^      ,^.^^^ 

["oriugucze  ^r^/'/n.!  is  evidently  the  Irifh  1:5  i      iis'i-     - 

,  or  hretchiniy  i,  e.  glafs  fufcd  by  fire,    -i^*^     —~-^ 
Irt  mufi  have  been  very  early  difcovcrcdj  -^i-^  -*".  ~ 

Jire  made  on  the  fea  fhore  with  the  fa-  '''^  ~'    "  J^ 

fceds  dried  and  fcattered  about,  niuft  have  ,~  - — ^_     ,-—  - 
:d  a  vitrification  1  and  to  fuch  an  acci-    i^^-^_    -^i- 
dent 
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dent  Pliny  atjtributes  the  difoovery  of  this  art  in 

the   River  Bflw^   or  the  Rivus   Pagida.      See 

Bochart's  Hierozoic.   p.  723.     The  Bafc^  word 

f«M^    or  ^iar^    very  frequently  occurs  in  the 

lii(h  compounds,  as  in  caor-gheal^  red-hot,  caor- 

tbmm^  quickiilver,  caor^tbeiue^  a  Brebrand,  caor- 

imtigbe^  a  thunderbolt,  &:c.  ficc. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeft.    Sir  James  Ware  and 

bilhop  Nicollbn  have  treated  on  the  coins  and 

money  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Simon  collected  what 

ihey  had  written,  and  enlarged   the  work  with 

the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  many  coins  in  his 

pofleffioQ  f.     From  his  Eflay  I  (ball  extract  what 

he  has  &id  on  the  ancient  money  of  Ireland. 

Although  we  cannot  trace  out  the  firlt  in- 
vention of  money  in  Ireland,  yet  it  cannot 
^  be  denied  that  it  was  in  ufe  here  long  before  the 
**  arrival  of  the  Danes,' or  Norwegians.  The 
^  Irifti  word  Mtmadb  (a)^  as  well  as  the  other 
*^  apfpdktive  words,  ufed  (with  little  variation  in 

**the 

f  This  Talaable  coUedion  of  coint«  medals,  foflils,  Sec. 
one  iota  tbc  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Simon's  fon,  at  prefect  a  mer- 
cbaot  in  this  city  ;  who  not'hafing  the  pafEon  of  his  father 
far  antiquities,  offered  them  lor  fale  at  a  very  low  price— A 
pvdiafer  coald  not  he  found  in  Ireland  ;  they  were  fold  to 
a  foreigner  and  taken  out  of  the  country  ! 

(m)  Mouadhj  Fecuma^  Money.  Lluyd's  Irifli  Didionary. 
TW  Irifli  Airgead^  ufed  at  prefent  for  the  Englifh  word 
■oaey,  ariginally  and  properly  fignifies  ArgentutHt  filver ; 
ind  was  not  probably  made  ufe  of  to  defign  money,  until  the 
lie  of  filler  coins  was  introduced  into  Ireland*  when  in  all 
ftfiihood,  fuch  money  was  called  by  way  of  diftinftlon  from 
iroB  or  copper  moneyy  Monadb  na  Argead^  and  in  procefs  of 
toe  for  brevity  lake,  Airgead^  for  money  of  filvcr. 
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"  the  pronunciation)  in  moftof  the  ancient  ana..  iiid&_f>J 
"  modern  languages  to  fign if y  money,  feem  to,J^-^t^ 
*'  be  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  origin,  the^^  t3»j>v  -  " 
"  Hebrew  Monah,  or  M\nth(b)^  the  name  boihoj^if^^  "^ 
"  of  a  weight,  and  of  a  kind  of  money,  worth  tt'^jgnr*.  *  "'^ 
*' hundred  Denarii (c):  the  Mineh  of  gold  bc-^^  """^ 
"ing  worth  a  hundred  Ihekeis.  Befides  this,':,.,/^^^ 
"  we  find  in  the  Irilh  many  mercantile  andothei  .J  ^^^-^ 
"  words  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  as . .  ''^-r^ 
**  they  (hew  the  antiquity  of  the  Irifti,  and  itr , 
*'  affinity  to  tliat  mother  tongue,  denote  likewifir 
"  the  early  ufe  of  trade,  and  of  money  in  Ire-'^^^^^ 
"  land  ;  into  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  introduc-*^''  * 
^^  ed  as  foon  as  inhabited,  or  at  lead  frequenl 
*'  by  other  trading  nations ;  the  country  afFord-*^'^ 
*' ing  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals  f^J,  whicif 
*'  perhaps  were  foon  difcovered  by  the  firft  in-^^*'^  ^  ^^ 
"  habitants.  ?& 

"  We  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Tighernmhaii:^ 
"Mac  Fallamhuin  C(r j,  the   tenth  monarch  ofccj^ 
the  Milefian  race,  gold  ore  was  difcoveredi 
and  refined  at  Fothart,  near  the  river  Liffeyi 
"  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  gold,  fil-;^  C^ 

(bj  Mina  eft  nomen  ponderis  et  monetae  habentis  centos^  '.     .  ^^ 
Jeoarios,  et  centum  ficlot  auri.     Schindler's  Lexicon*Pc&*'^ . ,  ^ 

(ej  The  Denarius  denier,  according  to  Greayei  and  Ai^"*^.  ^ 
buthnot,  weighed  62  grains,  and  would  be  worth  of  oiu'  ,^-^' 
prefent  money,  about  lid, 

(d)  —         ■    —  ftannique  fodinas 
£t  purl  Argent!  venas,  quas  terra  refoflls 
Vifceribus  manet  imos  tifura  recludit* 

Hadrianus  Junius  in  Ware's  Antiquit." 

(e)  O  Flaherty's  Og}'gia,  Lond.  1685.  p.  195. 
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^  vcr,  copper,  lead  and  iron,  have  of  late  years 
^  been  found  out.  And  a  mint  is  &id  to  have 
"  been  ercAed,  and  filver  money  firft  coined  in 
**  Ireland,  in  the  time  of*  Eadna-Deargh,  at  3482. 
"  Airgead-Rofs,  (A.  M.  3351)  fo  named  from 
Air^d  filver,  or  money  (f).  From  this  obfcr- 
vation  that  filver-money  was  then  firft  ftruck» 
"  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  money  of 
"  fome  kind  or  other,  whether  of  iron  or  cop- 
per, was  in  ufe  before  that  time ;  and  indeed 
we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Sednseus-Innaidh,  3453 
the  foldiers  wages  were  paid  in  money,  wheat, 
and  doathesf^J.  'Tis  »alfo  very  probable 
^'  that  this  ifland  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
"  who  ufcd  to  refort  to  Britain  for  tin,  which  no 
"doubt  was  likewife  found  in  Ireland fij; 
though  thofe  mines  feem  to  have  been  loft  for 
fome  ages  paft.  But  moft  certain  it  is,  that 
this  country  was  famous,  in  the  beginning  of 
^  xbe  Roman  empire ;    for  Tacitus,   fpeaking 
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f/J  OgTg».  P-  249-     (gJ  Il>>d>  P-  248- 
(gj  Ibid,  p.  248. 

fhj  At  a  great  council  held  at  Drogheda  on  Friday  before 

tkc  feaft  of  Su  Andrew,  (29  Hen.  VI.)  before  James  Earl 

cf  Onnondy  deputy  to  Richard  duke  of  York  lord  lieutenant 

of  iTcUnd;  it  was  enaded  (cap.  14*) ;  that  licence  be  granted 

m  Sir  Ckriftopher  St.  Lfawrence,  lord  of  Howth,  to  fearch. 

far  a  mine  within  the  (eigniory  of  Howth,  ai  well  for  tin  aa 

lead  ore,  and  to  apply  the  profits  thereof  to  his  own  ufe  for 

diree  years,  yielding  6/.  8^.  a  year  if  the   mine  be  found. 

(cap.  17).     Aa  Richard  Ingram  miner  and  (iner  has  at  his 

pnt  charge   found  out  divbrs  mines  of  fiWer,  lead,  iron, 

cm],  &C.  which  would  caufe  great  relief  to  the  inhabitants 

of  Irehmd  if  they  were  wrought ;  it  is  therefore  enadcdi  &c. 

-RoUt-oficc,  Dublin. 
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**  comparatively  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  lays  tsf"' 
"the  latter,  that  it  was  better  known  by  its 
**  trade  and  commence,  by  its  eafy  refort,  apd 
'  *'  the  goodnefs  of  its  harbours,  than  the  firft  (i). 
"  And  when  the  Roman  arms  had  reached  Spain, 
'*  Gaul,  and  Germany,  abundance  of  people 
**  muft  have  retired  out  of  thofe  countries  into 
*'  this,  and  brought  with  them  what  riches  dicy 
•*  could  favc,  together  with  their  trade,  arts  aqd 
"fciences;  for  which  reafon,  the  Romans  bad 
"a  coveting  eye  on  Ireland,  which,  lays  Ta- 
"ciiusC*^,  being  fituJted  exaflly  between 
^  Spain  and  Britain,  lies  very  convenient  for 
'^  the  French  fea,  and  would  have  united  t))e 
"  ftrong  members  of  the  empire  with  great  ad- 
**  vantage;  and  Agricola  thought  it  could  have 
"  been  conquered,  and  kept  in  fubjedtion  with 
"  one  legion  and  fome  few  auxiliaries. 

*'  There  muft  indeed  have  been  a  great  deal 
**  of  wealth  and  treafure  in  Ireland,  to  have  al- 
*'  Itired  the  Oilmen  and  Nordmen  to  invade  it 
''  fo  often,  and  at  tail  to  engage  them  to  fettle  in 
"  it.  It  was  not  for  the  fake  of  provifions,  or  of 
*'  fome  cattle,  that  they  made  fuch  repeated  at- 
"  tempts  on  this  country  ■,  no,  as  thofe  peo[^ 
"  enriched  themfelves  by  their  pyracies,  money 
"  was  what  they  moft  fought  for.  ForastheBua- 
"  Saga  exprefles  it  C/J,  they  uied  to  enter  into 
partner- 

(ij  Meliut  aditua  portufque  per  coaimerciit  ct  ncgoti»torea 
cogniti.  Tacitus  In  Viu  Agricolge,  p.  159.  Edit.  EIte*> 
i6«. 

CV  Ut  fupra. 

(0  Socieutcm  Cab  juramcnto  ioieruiit,  pintiam  czercen- 
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"  partnerfliips  upon  oath,  to  cxcrcife  their  pyra* 
**de£^  whereby  they  honourably  C«j  acquired 
**  plenty  of  money.  And  SturJefonius  (n)  Cays 
**  that  after  their  expeditions  they  ufcd  to  bring 
**  hcTOc  (b  much  money,  which  tlicy  had  taken 
"  from  the  merchants  and  hulbandmen,  that 
**  thofe  who  few  thefe  riches,  admired  how'  fo 
**  mudi  gold  could  be  colledted  together  in  thofe 
**  northern  countries. 

**  It  appears  from  Saxo  Grammaticus  (o)y  that . 
**  thofe  pyrates  under  the  conduCl  of  Hacco 
^and  Starchater,  having  invaded  Ireland,  at^ 
"  tacked  and  routed  the  Irifb,  and  killed  their 
^'kingHuglet^  found  in  his  creafury  in  Dublin 
**  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  money,  **  that  every 
^^nnan  bad  as  much  as  he  could  wifh  ordefirc; 
"(b  as  ihey  needed  not  to  f^ll  out  among  them- 
**  felves  for  the  fwrtition,  fince  there  was  fo  much 
"  for  eadi  Man's  (hare,  as  he  could  conveniently 
"  carry  avay.  (pX* 

•*  The  Prince,  here  called  Huglet,  was  pro- 
"  bflbiy  Aodh    VII.  king  or  monarch  of  Ire- 

F  "  land, 

ta,  qua  pecuniam  fibi  honorifice  quxfiverunt.  Thomas  Bar- 
tyinoi,  de  Antiq.  Dan.  p.  457.  Hafniae  1689. 

(■)  Pyracy  wai  then  looked  upon  as  honourable ;  the 
Uif  and  lords  of  Denmark  being  often  concerned  in  thofe 
c^editrant.     Ibid.  cap.  ii.  &  ix. 

\m)  Firaticam  fufceperunt,  deque  pnrdonibns,  qui  agrico- 
hi  et  mercatorcB  fpoliaveiunt,  magnas  pecunias  cgcrunt,  ct 
WDct  qui  baec  videbant  admirati  fuat,  in  feptencrionalibus 
[imittantam  auri  coHedtum  efTe.— Ibid.  p.  45?. 

(•)  Saxo  Grammat.  Hift.  Dan.  lib.  6.  Tho.  Barthol.  p, 

\t)  HolliDgihed,  vol.  3.  p.  57. 
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"  land,  furnamed  Pinn-Liath  t  and  of  Aodt 
**-  or  Hugh  and  Liath,  a  foreigner  fucb  as  ou 
*'  hiftorian  was,  might  very  well,  inftead  a 
"  Hugo-Liatk,  have  called  him  Hugo-Leth,  01 
**  Hughlet,'  in  Latin  Hugletus.  This  admitte4 
*'  the  fai^  mull  have  happened  in  the  year  879, 
**  which  is  the  time  afiigned  by  O'Flaherty  f  jj 
"  for  the  death  of  this  prince,  though  he  dotb 
"  not  fay  that  he  was  either  attacked  or  killed  by 
*'  the  Danes  t  but  that  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Neil* 
"Glundubh  was  by  them  kilted  in  a  battle  ncai 
"  Dublin  in  919,  according  to  the  annala  cj 
*'  Dun^lls  CrJ.  The  lame  author  owns,  thai 
"  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  made  fevcrai  ir- 
**.  ruptioDB  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Aodh  V. 
*'  furnamed  Oirnigh,  in  the  years  788,  807; 
"  812,  and  815C*;. 

"  We  find,  in  fcveralof  ourhiftorJans,  men- 
**  tion  made  of  gold  and  filver  being  paid  by  thi 
*'  ounce.  Thus  in  the  annals  of  Ulfter  (t)  at 
**  An.  1004,  we  find  that  Brian  Boruma,  kinj 
**  of  Ireland,  offered  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on 
'*  the  altar  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  cathedral  churdi 
"  of  Armagh.  That  Tirdelvae  O'Conor  ,king 
*' of  Ireland,  An.  1152,  having  obtained  1 
**  great  viftory  over  the  people  of  Munfter,  re- 
*'  ceived  for  the  ranfom  of  ■  their  leader  fu^ 
"ounces  of  gold.  That  An.  1157,  Mauria 
"  0*Loughlin. 

(?)  Ogygia,  p.  433. 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  434.  (/)  Ibid.  p.  433. 

(/)  Wwe'i  Anliq.  Edit.  1704,  p.  7o»  and  by  Hani*,  p 
■04. 
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^  O^Loughlin,  king  of  Ireland^  upon  the  dedi* 
cation  of  the  church  of  Mellifont,  gave  like- 
wife  fixty  ounces  of  gold  to  the  monks  of  that 
^boufe;    to  whom  Donat  O^Carrol,  king  of 
^  Ergal,  founder  of  that  church,  gave  alfo  fiicty 
^  ounces  of  gold;  and  Dervorgilla^  wife  of  Tierna 
^(yRuark,  as  manyfuj.      That    Jn.  ii6i, 
**  Flahertadi  O'Brolcan,  Comorban  of  Columb- 
^  kill,  havii^  vifited  the  diocefs  of  Oflbry,  there 
^  were  coUedted  there  for  him  among  the  peo- 
^  (de  four  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of   pure 
^  filver  (w).  And  in  a  Latin  manufcript  copy  of 
^  the  Gofpels  (x)^  we  find  this  marginal  note, 
"  that  Moriertagh  0*Loughlin,  king  of  Ireland, 
^  granted  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  monaftery  of 
^  Ardbraccan  in  perpetuity,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
^  three  ounces  of  gold.     From  aU  which,  fome 
**bavc  ima^ned,  that  there   was   no  money 
•*  ftnick  in  Ireland,   before  the  arrival  of  the 
"  En^i(h.    But  probably  thefe  were  particular 
**  cafes  •,  the  gold  and  filver  offered  to  churches 
^  might  be  for  chalices,  and  other  holy  utenfils 
^  or  c«tiaracnt8 ;  and  great  payments  were  no 
**  doubt  made  by  weight :  So  William  the  Con- 
•*qucior  allowed    Edward  Atheling  a    pound 
^  weight  of  filver  every  dsiyCy).     And  by  rea* 
"  fon  perhaps  of  the  lightnefs  of  fome  of  the 

Fa  *'  then 

(«)  Ware*!  Antiq.  p.  70. 

(•w)  MS.  anxiaU  of  abby  Boyle.  Trio.  Coll.  Dublin. 

(x)  MSS.  college  library,  Dublin. 

0)  Speed's  hi&«  of  Englaad,  p.  504. 
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**  then  current  money,  people  chofc  to  receive 
"  adfcalam^  by  weight  (z).  It  appears  for  a 
**  tain  from  a  letter  of  Lancfranc  archbifhop 
**  Canterbury  to  Tirlagh,  king  of  Ireland,  A 

"  1074,  that  money  was  then  current  in  tl 
**  kingdom,  fince  the  bifhops  ufed  to  confer  ho 

**  orders  for  money,  which  evil  cuftom  he  a< 
"  jures  him  to  reform  (a!) 

*'  I  have,  I  fear,  been  too  long  in  jendeavourir 
"  to  prove  the  early  ufe  of  money  and  of  min 
**  in  Ireland ;  I  (hall  therefore  only  add  that  Kea 
**  \x\%(h)  tells  us,  that  mints  were  ereded  at  A 
"  magh  and  Calhel  about  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
**  entering  upon  his  apoftlcftiip  (in  the  fifth  cei 
**  tury)  and  that  money  was  there  coined  for  tl 
**  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Anoiher  author  (c)  faj 
**  likewife,  that  Tirlagh  0*Conor,  king  of  In 
**  land,  eredled  a  mint  and  had  filver  mone 
ftruck  at  Clonmacnoife ;  and  that  he  bequeath 
edto  the  clergy  of  that  place  five  hundred  an 
**  forty  ounces  of  gold,  and  forty  marks  c 
•'  filver.  ^ 

*'  Whether  the  monarch  of  Ireland  only,  0 
**  each  petty  king  in  his  province  or  territory 

"  di< 

(z)»  Among  many  examples,  I  ftiall  give  one  :  An.  1248 
Hen,  III.  the  money  was  fo  fhamefully  clipped,  that  an  or 
dcr  was  ifllied  out,  enjoining,  that  it  fhould  be  taken  only  b 
weight,  and  that  no  pieces  fhould  pafs,  but  fuch  as  wer 
round.  Matt.  Paris.  Annales  dc  Waverly. 

{a)  Ware  ut  fupra. 

\b)  Keating's  Hift.  p.  327. 

(r)  Cambrcnfii  Everfus,  p.  85. 
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"did  affume  the  power  of  ftriking  money,  doth 
**  not  clearly  appear  from  ancient  hiftory  :  But 
**  if  the  coins  in  my  firft  plate,  taken  from  Sir 
"James  Ware  and  Cambdep,  be  Irifli,  and 
**  Mr.  Walker's  ncjtes  on  them  admitted  to  be 
•*  juft,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  each  prince  in 
**  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  Anglo- 
**  Saxon  kings  in  England,  ftruck  money  of 
**  bis  own/' 

Addenda  to  page  xx. 

Seamucas  is  alfo  an  Oriental  word,  fignifying  the 
Law,  as  is  fully  explained  by  Millius  in  his  difler- 
tation  on  Mohammedifm ;  Sonna^  in  Arabic,  im- 
pfcs  the  Law  or  Alcoran   in  ufe  among  the  anci- 
ent Arabs,   Tartars    and  Moguls;    it   is  yet    in 
great  efteem  with  certain  fefts  of  the  Mohamme* 
dms,  and  is  faid  to  contain  fome  religious  tenets 
omitted  in  the  Alcoran.  The  word  Sonna  in  Arabic, 
hkc  Sean  in  Irifli,  fignifies  alfo  converfatiotiy  talk^ 
preaching  \   hence  Sean-mor  is  a  fermon,  and  Sean- 
fiacas^  the  great  Law ;    Sean-focal  a   proverb,  or 
wife  fpeech,  &c.  &c.     "  Praeter  Alcorawim  fumma 
audtoritate  apud  Mohammedanos,  liber  eft,  quera 
(alfonna)  Sonnam  appellant,  quo  Mohammedis  in- 
flituta  et  dicla  in  Alcorano  non  memorata  conti- 
ncntur,  orali  traditione  propagata  olim,  et  tandem 
in  ilium  librum  conjeda.     Vocabulum  Sonna  prae- 
cipuc  fignificare  viam^  converfationem^  docet  EbnoU 
Aihir;  quoties  autem  in  lege  occurrat,  omne  Id 

denotare  exiftimat,  quod  Propheta  Mohammed  vel 

prae- 
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praeceperit  vel  vetuerit  in  Alcorano  omiiTum,  f^JItt 
quoque  Ebno'l  Kafiajus  aliique.  Turcae  in  fummo 
pretio  habent  ilium  librum,  Tartar!  icideniy  Arabes 
et  Indiani  in  Mogulis  imperio,  unde  Popuks  Sonna 
atque  affenfus^  Sonnitse  vocantur:  cejidunt  autem 
Perfas,    five  Alifcbuy  a  quibufdam  Karaci  vocati. 

Millius  de  Mohammedifmo,  p.  54. 

(tf )  Radix  (Sonna)  five  primaria  hujus  voctt  fignificatio  eft 
viaf  five  converfatlo*  Verum  fi  ad  LEGEM  transfertur,  ca 
denotatur  quicquid  pracepit  Propheta  aut  vetuit^  aut  ad  quod 
invitavit  dido  vel  fkdo,  ez  lit  de  quibua  non  locutut  eft  AI- 
coranusy  adeoque,  inter  probationet  legalet  numerantur  liber 
et  Sonna :  id  eft  Alcoranut^  et  di^  fiidaque  Mohammedn* 
£b.   KaiTaius;  vide  etiam  Pocockii.  Speciin.  Hift.  Arab, 
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Tins  Fragment  is  copied  from  an  ancient  MSS.  in 
Trinity  College,  DUBLIN.     Qafs  E.  Tab.  3. 

N.B.  Comm.  ftands  for  Commentator ;  thefe  frag- 
ments abound  in  comments  of  various  readers* 

^  m 

f^  The  firft  part  of  this  Law  is  wanting* 


ORIGINAL. 

leathcathach  atairfci,  od- 
cachach  macathach  aidce 
ar  ata  andGg  na  feine  bu- 
achaill  oc  each  ceatn  fride 
fceo  aidce,  as  de  ata  cond 
bo  a  buachaill  imban  (b* 
illfe  ambdth  ambuailaid 
fo  iadad  anaidce ;  mad 
muca  afeis  afoil  anaidce, 
madbaU  imbodaingdan 
cich  icui  breach  techta 
nona  ninde,  cairig  \ri  a 
lias. 


TRANSLATION* 

half  fine  in  the  day.  time, 
full  fiT>e  (if  trefpafs)  done 
in  tbe.night,  for  the  cow- 
herd mud  watch  the  cat- 
tle night  and  day ;  the 
owni^r  of  the  cattle  is  to 
caufe  his  .  cows  to  be 
bawned  (i.  e.  inclofed) 
at  nights,  if  there  are 
fwine  they  are  to  be  fticd 
at  nights,  if  horfes  they 
are  to  be  fettered,'  if 
fhecp  they  are  to  #bc 
.  penned. 
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"Ata  dono   orcc  *  con- 
randa  cinta  fii  tret  7  ag 
conranda  cindta  fri  heth, 
oirccBis  alls  no  afaithce,; 
lingeas  eirlim    an    gort 
faiihce,   fa  di   fa  tri   fa'- 
ccuthair  anacn  laithc  ni 
ling,  iin.  Ui  tret,  s^  ac- 
neirlini  conranad  chinia 
iarum    inde, .  eg    dono 
conr'ani;ia  cinaid  fri  bed' 
forngid*   gealeas  "targellc 
nindric  no  tar   ime  nin- 
dric.  X  ■  ' 

I.  Caircaidc  ininic  in- 

drlc  mad  cdra  tri  Hagiti 

traigte  a  Iciihead  da  dornn 

de^  dia  hairde  mr^d  clas 

tri  iraighthe  a   leithead 

7adoimnetrigii  a  leitlil'ad 

trs  iar  nichtarc  tii  trighrc 

a  leitheod  na  m^^iohne  a 

curtar-inrr.ur  7  i?iuigii- 

theanairdein  nuiir,  niad 

noc'itailegebaidhlide  fri  - 

dam    fcuithe,  ni   dicead  ' 

fcuithc  ara  dluithe  7:di 

chct  dam  ara  hairde  7  a 

daingnc  da  dornn  X  dia 

liairde    tri     buncar   indi 


TRAbTSL'ATION. 

Trefpafles  "of  fwinc 
are  alike  divided  through 
tlie  whole  herd  or  (lock 
of  cattle*  arid  if  pitted 
pigs  Iw'ap  into  mcudov*  s 
or  corn  fields  twice, 
thrice  or  four  times  i 
day,  e;iiher  fingly  or  ip 
company,  the  trefpafs 
Ihall  be  levied  each  time, 
equal  to  that  of -a  whole 
herd. 


r.  What  are  thedimen- 
fions  of  the -fences  of  a 
(a)  bawn  by  law  ?   The 
ditch'muft  be  three  feet 
v/ide  and  three  deep,  the 
wall  three  feet  broad  and 
twelve    hands    high   of 
Aone  work  ;   ^nd  as  it 
v.ill  be  tlun  exfx)fed,  it 
is  to  be  raii'td   with    fod 
and      brambles      inter- 
woven .to  ti)e  height   of 
twelve  hands  more,  witi 
three  fet-offs  or  retreats, 
io  that  at  the  top  it  fhall 
be  broad  enough   to  re- 


faj  The  bawn  was  a  fpacc  or  area  round  the  dwelling,  in- 
clofcd  with  a  fence,  cither  to  keep  the  cattle  fafc  by  night 
from  morodcrs,  or  to  milk  them  in  by  day. 
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R  I  G  I  N  A  L. 

hor  for  a  hichijir  7 
^indi  air  a  mcdon  7 

^  fair  iar  nuachcur 
gud  each  cuaille  iar 
htur  7  lamcur  doib 
:h  urfaema  in  ta- 
/  tri  beimcanna  fair 
ircba  trigli  coruige 
ordanitca  da  cuaille 
limd  fot  in  chuaille 
anamain  7  cir  drai- 
fair,  diaoibe  fair  is 
Dgail  ar  ceal°  ifam- 
ib  induirinie  it  airdc 
tithe  7  indrueus. 

Smacht  peata  chu- 
7  dree  7  peala  ois, 
ftU  nok  tire,  7  peata 
oiii,  7  peata  fin- 
U  tairgitle  nairib  ite 
I  a  caithche. 


TRANSLATION, 
ceivc  aftake,  to  be  driv- 
en firmly  into  the  fod  i 
the  flakes  are  to  rife  three 
hands  above  all,  and 
brambles  to  be  woven 
between  them,  when 
done  in  this  manner  it  is 
adaingean  or  ftrong  hold 
for  cattle. 


2.  Fines  are  to  be  le- 
vied for  treffpalTes  com- 
mitted by  petted  herns, 
petted  fowls,  petted 
deer,  petted  wolves, 
petted  hawks,  and  pet- 
ted foxes  (bj. 


The  comoKntator  adds,  two  Screabal  to  be  paid  for 
:refpa(f  committed  by  thefe  animals.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
ine  what  this  Screabal  was ;  Mc'Curtin  and  O'Brien 
iras  of  the  value  of  three  pence,  and  was  an  annual  tri- 
aidby  each  inhabitant  to  St.  Fzirick  ; /creaba/ bhathau 
tranflated  fees  for  baptifm  ;  fcreahal  alfo  means  a  pre- 
iKD  by  new  married  people;  in  fome  of  the  notes  it 
"Afcreabal  dor^  and  fcreahal  dairgidy  i.  e.  fcniples  of 
ndof  filver.  I  ^ud  fcreahal  v/^^  likewife  a  fmall  mea- 
F  com»  ^xiA  fcrupulus  in  Du  Cange  is  menfura  agraria* 
the  Technical  Terms,  COIN.     MONEY. 
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ORIGINAL. 

3.  Car  ciafa  cathach 
fo  fich  cufritirincoinicaid 
beirid  .chin  conloin,  cid 
fil  afogain^buaine  in'con- 
luain  itaT  7  talam  dara 
eife  7  a  teora  hei^neide 
nich  onluain  a  haimeid 
do  im  7  a  haimeid  do 
gruth  7  a  heimcid  do 
taos  ina  dire  toifcead  ca- 
chaes  drecht,  conach 
inntaibh  do  neach  faifead 
it  dire  7  aithg. 

4.  Smachta  comic- 
heafa  caide  coland  acht 
la  colaind  afeich  feritaib 
no  airceand  ite  coldhd 
afeich. 

5.  Mbrugricht.  cia  ro 

neipidar  racht    mbroga 

fon  ar  na  horr  neach  brog 

a  comicaid,    ar  ni  bia 

iidh  a  tire,  ar  nach  orba 

ar  nach  ara  ar  nach  aitre- 

aba  ara  tair  gealla  each 

ara  ceat"  for  each   naile 

for  each  tairfce  for  each 
fuire* 


TRANSLA 

3.  What  arc  1 
on  trefpafTes  coi 
by  dogs  fuifered 
der  over  the  c 
They  ftiall  pay 
qual  to  the  < 
done ;  and  whoe 
keep  greyhount 
pay  for  any  waf 
by  them  on  buttc 
or  dough  \  that  i 
equal  reftitution 

4.  Fines  (hall 
levied  for  woun 
by  thefe  animals 
attack  any  perfc 
ther  they  are  \ 
in  the  body  or  t\ 

5.  Bruigh  1 
whoever  trefpafll 
lands  of  Bruigl 
thetrefpaffer  (hoi 
neither  lands  or  d 
they  (hall  be  obi 
give  fatisfaclory 
for  every  trefpa 
mitted  by  his  c 
breaking  throi 
fences. 


(f )  N.  B.  The  Bruigh  was  a  public  iiinhoMer 
T)y  the  chief  of  every-  diftridi  fer  the  accemmedatic 
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ORIGINAL. 
6*  Gurcaide  tairfce.  ta- 
■  gKlit  tar  fdlb  no  tar  adi 
lurfct  dona  dul  tar  rod 
dul  tar  abind  na  be  fnam 
ddb,  tairfce  tar  fag  ne- 
ibrta. 


7.  Osainn  imbiaddo 
comarba  treabar  imeafan 
ciddo  gnitear  fri  heifeart 
gubead  imme  conimcua 
SB  miHia  be  treabad  in 
fiHaialais,  gaibtear  a  fine 
ooioogiasdoy  conimcua  a 
dcut,  no  con  tardad  fer 
dilfi,  00  ocann  mbliadna 
mad  kr  dilfe  do  bera  a 
fiae^  imfean  ceachtair  in 
da  comarba  ognime  7  do 
bad  comaiream  ind  7  do 
vg^alla  each  diaraile  as 

• 

unsn* 


TRANSLATION, 

6.  What  other  treC- 
pafles  on  fences  ?  CrolF- 
ing  out  of  the  road, 
clambering  over  ditches 
into  peoples  lands^ 
fwimming  or  fording 
rivers  into  the  fame, 
whereby  contentions  a- 
rife. 

7.  Where  joint  part- 
ners in  land  are  at  vari- 
ance, rcftitution  (hall  be 
made  by  the  trefpaffer, 
unlefs  he  is  the  chief  of 
a  clan,  and  then  reditu- 
tion  (hall  be  taken  from 
his  tribe,  if  the  trefpa(s 
is  not  paid  in  the  fpace 
of  one  year,  either  in  hay, 
grafs,  &c.  if  the  tribe  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  trcf- 
pafs,  the  joint  partners 
(hall  number  their  cattle, 
and  each  give  fufficient 
fecurity  in  proportion. 


fTWil 


tdkn^  be  was  alfo  a  noble.     See   Bfehon  Laws,  No«  4,  of 

^  colledanea,    p^  19*     See   alfo  No.  35,  of  thefe  laws. 

Bn^  in  the   modern    IriHi   denotes   a   wealthy    farmer. 

miBgbean  formerly  fignified  a  palace  or  royal    feat,  from 

^^B  bofpitality.     See  Titlei  of  Honour,  Kings,  Princes, 

Ufa. 


Wc:^ 
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BR  EHON     LAWS 


ORIGINAL. 
•  8.  Os  ma  do  ti  elfeart 
CO  treab  lais  anechtar, 
teid  do  chum  a  fine  fo 
longad  CO  ceand  mbl. 
7  ni  dia  treabane  fo  righ 
ina  tir  7  is  dileas  douile. 


TRANSLATIC 
8.  If  the  chief  < 
tribe  trefpaflfes  on  ihi 
another,  the  offender 
become  a  common  tri 
man  to  that  tribe, 
fhall  remain  fo  for 
year,  and  (hall  not 
chief  for  any  king  in 
country,  and  (hall 
his  property  with  hii 


9.  Ruiriuddona,  rith 
ta  teora  fealba  no  ceit- 
heora  fealba  od  cathaig 
and  fin,  arus  kg  in  fol- 
lugh,  ruirid  raite  dono 
rith  tar  tri  haireann  tre- 
ora  fealbha,  is  ruiriud  7 
is  follugh  muna  imge 
deith'fie. 


9.  Ruiriud  is  the  a 

of   breaking    over 

lands  of  three  or  : 

different  proprietors; 

is  Rtiirind  or  great  t 

pafs    unlefs   fome 

fonable  excufe  can 

(hewn. 

Comm.     Stub  as 

abfence  of  the  He 

man. 


10.  Caircaide  anairce- 
and  teora  fairge.  umcor 
flefcaig  is  eifide  bund- 
faighe  acomfad  and  fm 
don  tricht  leath  inindruic 
imme  im  rod  im  fean 
each  bes  fui  7  anall  im- 


10.  What  are  the  I; 
relating  to  fea  coal 
The  fpace  of  the  cal 
a  dart  (hall  be  left  fj 
high  water  mark  al 
the  fea  fide  for  a  re 
which  is  to  be  inck 
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ingead    ime    indruic 
rrulamt. 


I.  Cair  cia  meid 
chu  fil  a  comiceas. 
fmacht  ime  7  ceathra 
mo  u  caithe,  ca  meid 
he  fi]  a  comicheaSy 
a  cairhe  aile  7  caithe 
jira  7  duine  caithe. 


I  a.  C^cadiad  duine 
dat.  I.  bcim  feda^  ei- 
r  aire  feada  7  aithar 
ufj  7  fpgla  feada  7  lo- 
feada. 


r*^ 


J.  Atrigh  feada.  i. 
r,  coU*  cuileand,  ibar^ 
idus  oghtach  (d)  a  ball 
s.aadire  each  ae,  bo 


TRANSLATION, 
by  two  banksy  one  next 
the  fea  and  one  next  the 
land. 

N.  B.  This  coq/i  road  is 
ftill  to  befeen  in  maty 
places  J  and  is  called 
Brien  Boireamb's  road, 

1 1 .  How  many  fines 
of  this  kind  ?  two,  one 
on  men  and  one  on  cat* 
tie.  How  many  kinds 
of  trefpafles  ?  three,  viz. 
breaking  of  banks,  wafte 
made  by  men,  and  wafte 
made  by  catde. 

iz.  What  are  the  tim- 
ber trefpalTes  ?  cutting 
down  trees  and  taking 
them  away  ;  as  airigh 
timber,  athar  timber, 
fogia  timber,  and  lofa 
timber. 

13.  Atrigb timber^  zxc^ 
oak,  hazle,  holly,  yew, 
Indian  pine,  &:  apple  1 
five  cows  penalty  for  cut- 


/)  Jundat  ogbtach»  i.  e.  Indian  oghtach,  the  commcnta- 
opbins  by  crand  giuisf  the  pine  tree,  the  word  is  not  in 
Lexicons  s  in  the  Indian  language  oghneght  11  a  pine  tree, 
■ord  very  fimilar  to  the  Irifh  ogkta^L 
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ORIGINAL. 

1 8.  Ata  orba  nad 
aclaidead,  aurba  neigne 
ria  flogh^  ria  Ion  lonaib, 
ria  flaitaib. 


19.  Ata  aurba  ceana 
nad  aclaidead^  aurba 
nimfeadna  faire  muilind 
no  durr  thige  no  mein- 
bra  1:  faire  duin  rig  ad 
comarcar  uile  arus  fean 
fafach  1:  no  liancur  gach 
guidhe  urba  ria  cotlaib 
ria  nailaicraib  duntar  each 
norba. 


20.  Comicheach  don, 
bis  it  da  dir  dlig  lani- 
mirce  bid  fcifear  umpu 
triar  o  firtire  7  araile  ofir 
imircc,  U  feoit  anain  7 
atain  madichmairc  acht 


TRANSLATION. 

18.  There  arc  cer- 
tain lands  hot  to  be  in- 
clofed ;  as  lands  for  the 
hofting  of  an  army*  and 
for  foraging  the  troops 
of  the  Flaith  or  prince. 

19.  There  are  lands 
left  open  for  mill-wrights 
to  work  on,  or  for  car- 
penters whilft  conftrudl- 
ing  a  houfe;  the  royal 
carpenters  are  priviledged 
to  dwell  in  the  woods, 
according  to  the  Seana- 
chas  Law.  Lands  af- 
(jgned  and  clofed  for 
burial  places  are  not  to 
be  opened,  but  by  con- 
fent  of  the  proprietors. 

20.  Comicheach,  1.  e. 
aliens  defiring  to  emi- 
grate, are  to  be  attended 
by  fix  perfons,  three 
from  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  three  from  the 


Fodhlawood.     Draighcan,  Trom,  Fcoruis,  Crannfir,  Fcith- 

lend,  Fidhady  Findcholl. 
Lofa  wood.      Aitten,  Fraoch,  Gilcach,  Raid,  Leacla,  i.  c. 

Luachair. 
And  in  a  note  is  explained  Allm,  1.  e.  Giuis,  i.  e.  Ochtach. 
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IGIMAL. 

le  nt  had"  liaftar 
3comliachtub  feab 
tt  modaig  mairc 
.faiie  coma  comol 
□  gaibeas  tuinigbe 
1  teall~  medon  ach 
:airtuiniglie. 


LAND. 
TRANSLATIOW* 

tribe  of  the  emigrator; 
5  cows  arc  to  be  paid 
down  if  he  emigrates  by 
his  own  defire,  be  he  free 
or  bondman  orbmight 
if  any  fteal  away  pri- 
vately, their  chattels 
may  be  feized  on,  as 
they  have  no  inhe- 
ritance. 


ti 


Teallach  tararta.  21.  Teallach  tarartaj 
r  adh  na  techta  tu-  is  an  inheritance  or  iaw- 
,  teallach  da  dech-  fu!  pofleflion,  which  has 
nan  ramar,  ad  do  paid  tythcs  (tenths)  time 
dtutnidhe.  out  of  mind,  the  law- 

gives    firm    footing  to 
fucb  polfcHion. 


.  Atait  uii  fealba 
gaibt"  athgnabeir 
■a  ina  tealt  it  fir 
loingad,  toich  do 
;  atobadi  7  a  teall" 
:en  feiib-  ceal!  gen 
e,  tir  forfa  mbai 
g  baifleach  bo  air 
nis  mara  ma  bcir 
ra  ura  comol  cis 
iid  tir  daranda  Flath 
t~  poll  icunar  lia. 


22.  There  are  7  pro-^ 
perties  pay  no  fine  on 
emigration;  lands  which 
have  been  taken  by  force 
inconqHcft;  familiesof 
houfes  without  lands  ; 
corban\Andsi  landsof ex- 
pelled morodeis'i  where 
there  has  been  a  mur- 
rain amongft  the  cattle  j 
when  the  neitnid  or  prince 
has  been  fatisfied  for  ih« 
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23.  Tochomaig  Cian- 
nachat  cian  bruige.  da  ai 
and  fin  famaigas,  do 
luidh  tar  feart  a  ced  tell: 
bach  for  fine  a  forcomall 
imana  iarum  ar  feinea- 
chas  CO  hocht  la  iuidnige 
fiadnaise  ban  a  cetealt 
nad  reanad  a.  c.  rufa 
ceathrumad  la  atharach 
ifead  techta  each  ban- 
teallaig  do  luid  iarum  dia 
ceandadaig  condiablad 
airme  atharach  lofad  cria« 
thar  ceartfhuine  cuairt 
faigeas  acomnaid"  la  fear 
f'geall  fiadnajfe  is  iar 
amathrach  dian  da  freag" 
daig  dlig  ceath  ruimthe 
a.  c.  dlif  aile  amdon  ach 
lul  fuigheall  an  deiga- 
nach. 


TRANSLATION. 

rent  of  fuch  lands  divid* 
ed  between  Flaiihs  after 
conquefl ;  lands  afiigned 
for  dreffing  viduals* 
where  holes  are  dug  and 
ftones  fixed  for  that  pur^ 
pofe. 

23.  Ciannachat  enabl- 
ed the  cian  bruige  (fine 
to  the  boufe)  and  or- 
dained two  (beep  (hould 
be  paid  for  any  perfoo 
trefpalling  on  the  lands 
of  a  cedtellach  (firftinr 
heritor)  and  the  tribe  was 
anfwerable  for  this  fine. 
She  doubled  the  fine  if 
not  paid  in  8  days,  fecu- 
rity  for  which  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  wife  of 
the  cedteallach  :  if  tbu 
fine  was  not  paid  it  waf 
doubled  again^  and  Ic 
on  to  8  fheep ;  and  thefc 
were  the  legal  property 
of  the  wife  of  a  cedteal- 
lach. This  fine  may  be 
exchanged  for  lofads, 
fieves,  kneading  troughs, 
or  an  entertainment  at 
the  houfe.      One    mac 


( 


OFIRELAND.  $$ 

TRANSLATION. 

(hall  be  pledged  as  fecu- 
rity  of  thefc  fines  (of  2, 
4,  and  8  (heep.) 
Comm.  Gnnacbat  was 
daughter    of    Conla 
mac  Faidbg^  /on  of 
Olioll    Ollamb,    be 
adds^    one    man    or 
tbree    women  Jball 
pledge  tbemfelves  for 
t be  payment  of  tbefe 
fines. 
Ced      teallach      and 
ced  muintir     frequently 
occur  in  thefe  laws ;  the 
Lexicons  give  no  affill- 
ance  in  the  explanation 
of  thefe  terms.  Teallach 
and  muintir,  fignify  fa- 
mily \  cedo  in  the  Scla- 
vonic tongue  is   a  fon, 
filius,  natus  \    I  believe 
ced  teallach  implies  old 
inheritors,  i.  e.  born  on 
the  land. 


G  2 
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24.  Bcartaid  Senca  cct- 
brethach  bantellach  ar 
ferteallach  comdar  ferba 
fulachta  f^  agruaide  iar 
cilbhrethaib. 

Comm.     Co    ro    sm" 

fbuilngit "  nabolgafor 

a  gruadib  iar  mbreitb 

na chen breitb.  i.iar 

'   claen  hreithib. 

15.  Hie  Saibrig  a  fi- 
rinde  a  firbreathaib  i(i 
conmididar  bant^allach 
comdar  fearba  falguide 
for  a  gruaidaib  iar  fir* 

breath"", 
Comm.  Saibrig  ingen 

IfcHcaJin. 

Da  each  alaim  lea* 
thaer  de9|Ki  fi  adnaife 
indruic  foircis  dlig 
cuice  do  dlig  dianad 
be  Feineachas  muna  be 
feincachaistellais  iar  fui- 
diu  imidraind  in  dech- 
maid  11 11  heich  ailius 
fcuitair  faer  fealba  deige 
fer  fiad"  lat  randta  cof- 
mailis  treifi  do  dlig  dia- 
nad be  feineachas  muna 
be  feineacas   tellais  iar 


TRANSLATI 

24.  When  Senca 
ed  his  code  he  c 
guifhed  between 
and  female  propert 
he  (hould  fufFer 
judgment  all  Br 
were  punifticd  wit 
partiality;  in  hav 
large  wen  grow  c 
the  cheek. 

25.  Saibrtg  eftab 
thefe  fines  in  equit) 
thus    faved    her 

from  this  judgmc 

the  wen  on  his  che- 

Comm.  Saibrig  'U 

daughter  of  this 


Two     horfes 
down    before    wit 
entitled  to  half  fre 
of   pofieflion.      5 
formerly  impofed,  \ 
it  was  a  land  inheri 
already  under  tyth< 
horfes  were    afters 
allowed,  and  two  or 
witnefles  required,  i 
wards  tlie  law  req 
8  horfes  from  a 
and  three  refponfibl 
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Sidui  andigeafld  dech- 
oad  ocht  neich  aileas  im 
ncib  toruma  creige  fer 
fiidtn  lat  do  gradaib 
feine  rannta  co(iDailis  tui 
fbig^ieall  uadaib  diaad  be 
fetneachas  munad  be  fe- 
JKadT  tectha  tuinidhe 
ilogdo  airg(ean  CO  feis  co- 
oodog  CO  tdn  conaitreib 
CO  toruime  ccatK^  acht  tir 
Cuifld  c.  coraig  no  mitel- 
gpd  mbruga  noch  is  nei- 
mcMi  i&  fm  telt  fo  do 
boi^sr  each  fealb. 

26.  Cnil  tire  do  teal- 
Vxh  tnaenan  inain  in- 
oi^bmr  afetaib  dorintar 
mid  la  buar  buir  cumal 
a/eiluidr.inunab  fo  feilb 
lechfa  tir  gen  cundgen 
Goibne  dilfi  buair  b^  air. 


27.  Tuinide  raitalgh  a 
triim  fealba  co  dil  no 
derofc  teilgead  artreife 
monab  lais  fobraid  co- 
tda  conaitreib  co  fiacha 
fitididie  ite  feich  faithche 


TRANSLATION. 

neflcs.    Thefe  fines  have 

been  impofed  arbitrarily 

and  at  pleafure,  unlefs  on 

inheritances  lawfully  de- 

fcending,  then  the  logb 

(fine)  was  fixed,  except 

in  the  country  of  Cbnn^ 

where     he      permitted 
Bruighs  to   wafte  fuch 

lands  as  had  been  forced 

from  the  pofleflbr. 


26.  Crui  tire  is  the  law 
regulating  that  rudics 
(hall  fiee  themfelves  by 
giving  cows  ;  if  they  arc 
Boairec's  their  freedom 
(hall  be  rated  at  6  cows, 
except  the  land  be  by 
law  exempted  from  tri- 
bute, 

zj.  Such  po{re(fions 
may  be  taxed  to  a  third 
of  the  ftock,  if  more,  the 
tax  may  be  rejedted ;  but 
if  they  refift  the  lawfiil 
tax  by  force,  they  (hall 
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ORIGINAL. 

fir  tellaig  indligaig  cli- 
thear  fet  flaindte  forgu 
na  nuile  digu  fet  fomaine 
la  cofnani  condeithbire 
fir  be  fa  haigrian. 


28.  Atait  teora  aimfea- 
ra  infeagaire  itechta  la: 
athgabhail  eidechta  tel- 
lach  indlig  comrug  gen 
cura  bel  no  gan  elod 
cundlig  go  tuaithe  go 
breitheaman  nad  beir  fi- 
ocha  each  ae. 


29.  Tofach  befcna  fo. 


N.  B.  Tins  is  in  the  mat  - 
gin. 

In  ti  do  beir  na  techta 
fcilb  afe  doron  co  fiacaib 
taige  inti  creanas  centeol 
gen  taigiconglainecuibfe 

dileas  dofuide  o  dia  7 


TRANSLATION. 

forfeit  a  milch  cow ;  Eve- 
ry chief  has  a  right  to  a 
dry  cow  from  each,  or  at 
leafi  an  heifer.  The  man 
who  owns  the  land  may 
legally  defend  the  cattle 
for  the  owner  of  them. 

28.  There  are  three 
cafes  where  pofleifion  is 
illegail,  retaking  of  land 
without  giving  fureties ; 
without  application  to 
the  chief  or  Brehon ; 
without  having  fatisfied 
the  legal  debts  that  were 
upon  it. 

29.  The  beginning  of 
peace:  it  feems  to  denote 
a  diftindtion  between 
thofe  laws  enabled  in 
tirpe  of  paganifm,  and 
thofe  eftablifhed  fincc 
chriftianity. 

Whoever  pofleffes  a 
thing  ftolen  (hall  pay  the 
fine  of  the  thief  from 
whom  he  received  it,  if 
the    thief    cannot     be 
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0  &  I  G  I  N  A  L. 
duine  diam  flan  acubus 
hid  (Ian  aanum. 


ja  E'imide  dono  dia- 
nad  forgeallt'  ara  feifear 
coir  comnadma  ara  ruice 
fiream  faigte  faer  faigaid 
iomeafam  cor  comadais 
each  anaicaid  tear  ara  taeb 
tanais  ar  ni  feadar  na- 
darligtear  la  do  gres  daig 
fine  7  firgiallna  na  maith- 
ri  oiltreas  ara  atri  ro  fui- 
gid  do  imfothaig  cor. 

Comm.   Eimide^  i.  e. 

the  State  Sccretatj. 


TRANSLATION. 

found  \  for  whoever  has 
a  clean  confcience  with 
God  and  man  will  not  be 
guilty  of  fuch  a  crime. 

30  The  Eimide  is  to 
clofe  all  matters  on  wit- 
nefles  having  proved  the 
covenant.  Surety  of  e- 
qual  value  is  not  fuffici- 
cnt  fecurity  for  a  tanaift 
according  to  old  (tatutes ; 
tribefmen  therefore  (hall 
give  two  witnefles  or 
fureties,  and  one  of  the 
mother's  fofterers,  thcfe 
three  (hall  be  deemed 
proper  fecurity. 


51.  Ni  nais  uma  na 
hairgead  na  hor  acht 
f~  mal  ni  nais  buarbach 
India  fomeach  lais  na 
biad  ba  ninais  tir  for  im* 
mm  ach  munas  fotha 
fealb  ni  nais  edach  for 
nach  nocht  muna  torma 
tiacht  ife  greithe  cento- 
rad  do  gnid  ro  coubrTte 
meafra  ad  gella  acumung 
do  each. 


3 1 .  No  man  is  bound  to 
pay  brafs,  filver  or  gold 
but  a  king ;  cows  are  not 
to  be  expcdled  from  a 
man  who  has  none,  or 
land  from  a  man  who  has 
no  inheritance,  or  clothes 
from  a  naked  man ;  a  dif- 
tinftidn  of  cijjumftances 
muft  be  made  in  adjudg- 
ing Bnes  and  penalties. 
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B  R  E  H  O  N 

ORIGINAL. 

32.  Ni  mac  bradas 
finntiga  fine  fri  fodfrith 
ineafa  nmnab  neafa  fir- 
coibneas  mathair  athair 
inorba. 


LAWS 

TRANSLATION. 

32.  A  fon  docs  not 
deprive  the  tribe  of  land 
unlefs  he  is  the  next 
eldcft  of  the  mother^  by 
the  father  who  owned 
the  land. 


3^.  Horba  mathair 
mur  coirche  a  mic  of- 
laithaib  a  ard  thimna. 


3^,  Mother's  lands 
(dowries)  arc  fectired  for 
the  fons  by  the  will  of 
the  Flaith,  as  by  Coir. 
(See  Coar   explained    ai 

N"  75)- 


34.  Do  aific  alcath  im 
do  cumfine  fingrian  a- 
leath  anaill  afir  brethaib. 
fil  afeola  fodlaigtear  fine 
o  cirt  cobrainne.  nis  tic 
do  ct  comfocais  acht  ct 
orba  in  boaireach  da  uii 
cumal  comarda  orba  bia- 
tach  in*  boaireiach  orba 
for  fet  nim  faebair  as  da- 
fanar  leith  dire. 


34.  One  half  of  the 
inheritance  is  reftorcd  to 
the  tribe,  and  the  other 
divided  legally.  The 
feod  of  his  flefh  (bq/iards 
tncludedy  fays  tlie  com- 
mentator) partake  of  this 
divifion  with  the  tribe. 
i4cumals(42  cows)  en- 
titles a  Boairec  to  bia* 
tach  lands;  but  lands 
that  have  been  purchaied 
are  not  fubjcft  to  this 
divifion. 
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Slanp  iairgfe  in- 
d  in  bniidrechta. 
ide  tire  comdidan 
beach  ni  direanar 
0  bi  bliadain  acbt 
fodiru^ta  ar  nach 
be  flan  re  meafaib 
ingean  Ta. 


.  Sir  each  fen  dlig 
cricbe  condealg  in 
(  di  coindeig  each 
18  and  berar  each 
od  CO  Rigb. 


Ni  Righ  lais  na 
;eill  ingla(aib  dona 
liis  Flatha  dona  eir- 
r  feich  cana  in  tan 
18  in  Righ  in  ama- 
is  and  doranar  dire 

gen  gac  gen  eaf- 
gen  eis  indrucus  fri 
ba. 


TRANSLATION. 

35.  Bruighs  being  an 
order  of  men  appointed 
for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers,  they  fliall  not 
be  taxed  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year ;  and  as  their 
lands  arc  beflowed  them, 
the  produce  of  his  land 
is  to  be  taxed  after  that 
time,  by  the  old  flatutes. 

S6.  When  an  ancient 
inheritance  is  in  difpute, 
the  cafe  muft  be  brought 
before  the  king. 

Comm.  Unle/s  it  can  be 

JettUdto  tbefatisfac- 

tion  of  the  parties  by 

the  Br  ebon  or  Judge. 

37.  He  is  not  a  king 
who  cannot  demand  hof- 
tages;  who  cannot  com- 
mand tributes  from 
Flaiths;  who  cannot  re- 
cover fines  for  trefpaOes. 
When  he  can  do  thefe 
things  without  opprelF- 
ing  his  nobles  and  plebei- 
ans, without  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  people,  or  fuf- 
fering  others  to  do  the 
fame,  then  he  is  truly  4 
king. 
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ORIGINAL. 

38.  Ataic  uii  fiad- 
naife  for  gellad  gac^ 
each  Righ.  jfenad  do  fo- 
dadh  afa  nairlifi  cen  fir 
cen  dlig*^.  didc  aire,  inge 
road  tar  cert  maidm  ca- 
tha  fair  nuna  ina  flait- 
hius  difce  mblechta  mil- 
'ead  meafa  feol  neatha 
iteuii  mbeo caindle and 
fo  forofnad  gae  each 
Righ. 


^g.  leora  gua  ata  mo- 
am  do  Bch  dia  for  each 
tuaith.  fuillearn  gu  nad- 
roa  forgeall  gu  fia3e  gu 
breath  ar  fochraic. 


TRANSLAl 

38.  Seven  thir 
witnefs  of  a  kin{ 
proper  conduct : 
lawful  oppofition 
fenate ;  an  ovcrft 
of  the  law  i  anov< 
in  batde ;  a  deartl 
renefs  in  cows; 
of  fruit;  blight  < 
in  the  ground, 
are  as  7  lighted 
to  expofe  the  miQ 
ment  of  a  king. 

N.  B.  This  is 
coronation  oat, 
emperor  of 
wbOy  was  req 
/wear  that  dti 
reign  theyjbot 
feafonable  rai 
no  inunddtior 
vers^  fterility 
or  malignani 
ences  oftbefu 
happen.  See 

lis's  Hiftory 
Conqueft  of 

CO,  book  3, 

39.  Three 
crimes  are  adjud{ 
common  people  : 
ing  the  earneft  o 
ties;  breaking  a 
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Atait  iiii  nadm 
adad  ciad  roifcai" 
ud  for  a  flaith  mac 
ithair  manach  for 
i  ulach  for  araile 
laenar  ar  fo  fuaf- 
itb  7  fine  7  eaclas 
char  7  each  nocar 
car  for  ameamra 
i  for  congrad  ar 
»ra  nadmand  afpa 
laifeaidtear  la  cor 
lib  fine  ar  do  im- 
1  7  fine  7  eaclas 
>r  natoltna'igt  ar 
d<nbfium  na  be 
h  cor  ardiam  bad 
h  icon  cor  ifand 
tfixn  curu  ame- 


^taic  iii  nadman- 
roitheadnianaic- 
;aib  do  log  eneach 
no  feagad  naidf 
1  finntar  f '.  ur- 
Qaid  com  fa  gaide 
ge  gin  ingada  fa 
brcraid  coibche 
ilaid    aratait    da 


TRANSLATION, 
before  witnefles ;  giving 
falfe  evidence. 

40.   There  are   four 
duties  to  be  indifpenfa- 
bly  complied  with,  the 
ruftic  to  his  flaith ;  the 
fon   to  his  father;   the 
monk  to  the  abbot ;  to 
be  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  flaith,  the  tribe,' 
and  the  Church.    There 
are  three  covenants  to  be 
ftriftly  obferved  by  the 
mod  indigent,  a  cove- 
nant with  the  members 
of  the  church  ;  a  cove- 
nant of  fervice  to  the 
flaith ;    a    covenant    of 
good   behaviour  to  the 
tribe.     Thefe  covenants 
to  the  church,  the  flaith, 
and  the  tribe  are  indif- 
pen  fable. 

41.  There  are  three 
covenants  which  do  not 
amount  to  a  log-eineach, 
eiric  or  feagad ;  a  cove- 
nant th&t  has  been  made 
known  by  proclamation; 
a  cov  enant  for  theft 
when  the  thief  has  been 
fuffered  to  efcape ;  a  co* 
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ORIGINAL. 

achlaid  cor  la,  bean  fris 
tabar  coibche  naidnaj- 
gcad  fcr  do  bcir  coibche 
mor  fribaidfig  fornafcara 
dilfi  ara  ate  cuir  innfin 
nad  roithead  co  trian  ro 

• 

fuidigeadh  aniubartaib 
cor  la.  Acht  urgartha 
cor  la  ni  dileas  ni  gen 
airillnidh  ar  nach  craide 
IS  eaflan  iniaid  acoibche 
dlig  flan  craide  a  feir 
breitheamnus  acht  uais 
no  urccairt  no  egmacht. 


TRANSLAT 

vcnant  of  female 
when  challenged; 
arc  two  challenges 
kind,  when  a  v 
gives  land  to  m 
adulterous  commu 
on,  or  when  a  mai 
land  to  the  worn 
the  fame,  thefure 
fuch  occafion  npt  e 
ing  to  a  third  perfi 
law  juftly  breaks 
but  thefe  proclan 
muft  be  made  in 
and  the  manftiall 
clared  to  have  be 
firm,  and  not  in 
per  ftate  to  have  r 
grant  of  that  kinc 


42.  Ataittri  tond  nai3 
naifcaidt  l"a,  diceanglad 
a  feic  eamna,  bean  fri 
tabar  coibche  indichligh 
feach  a  athair  mad  ar 
dicheall  anathair  afath" 
aenden  in  coibche  fin 
cor  fo  cerdcor  feach  aga 
fine  ada  cora  do  beith" 
oga  cor  faefma  fo  cerdcor 
feoch  fine  nurnaige  ara 


42.  There  are 
covenants  not  b 
by  the  old  ftatute 
which  are  null  anc 
eflfedl :  a  covena 
dowry  made  to  a  y 
without  the  father 
fent,  for  the  dow 
the  father's  prope 
covenant  made  w 
Flaith  for  his  prot 
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le  donadcnand  inn  fo 
diceangtada  feicheamna 
nadad  com  donadmaid^. 


43.  Atait  uii  nurd- 
luide  fine  ar  do  longad 
each  fine  ite  uii  nilaidte 
doiaiead  o  fetaib  70  feal- 
baib,  fbirgeall  o  fiaclaib 
aiach  for  dagnadmaim 
tuinide  for  dagrathaib 
aTdad  Ian  log  legad  creice 
cenurgaire  aitai  diu  fo 
tacb  ecal"  coingilt  fri 
flaith. 


44.  Ataii  iii  tire  13  a- 
dadilHu  cin  ni  tardaidt~ 
aloghar  indeall  andilfe 
condate  tri  decmainge  in 
domain  adintud  tir  acam- 
bi  fiaith  do  dilfe  tir  a* 
cambi  eaclais  do  dilfi  tir 
acambi  connfine  do  dilfe. 


TRANSLATION. 

without  the  confent  of 
the  whole  tribe ;  a  cove- 
nant exaded  by  the 
Flaidi  without  confent 
of  the  tribe.  Thefe  co- 
venants are  void  in  iaw< 

43.  There  are  feven 
fines  to  which  the  cattle 
and  lands  of  each  tribe 
are  fubjedl  i  fureties  be- 
fore proper  witnefTes;  co- 
venants by  fureties  ^  pof* 
feffions  held  from  fupe* 
rior  Raths ;  detaining  the 
logh  or  fine ;  fuifering 
moroding  on  the  chief 
knowingly ;  moroding 
on  church  property ; 
breaking  covenants  with 
the  Flaith. 

44.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  landed  property 
that  do  not  give  the  logh 
of  their  cattle :  Land  the 
real  property  of  the 
Flaith;  land  immediate- 
ly belonging  to  the 
church  i  land  properly 
and  really  belox\gtng  to 
the  tribe. 
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ORIGINAL- 

45.  Atait  iii.  tire  aile 
nadatufa  for  feinaib  na 
breithamnaib  do  tinn- 
togh,  tir  dianairbiatar 
flaith,  giatograid  com- 
harba  do,  munrodligtear 
ataifeac  co  treabair,  tir 
do  berar  do  eaclais  ar 
anmain  nadfacaib  eaflan 
acraidhe,  acht  mad  iar- 
tain  la  comarba,  tir  dia 
toirgtear  ando  ratar  ina 
log  do  tindud  na  dentar 
ac  neach  7  ata  acuingid 
diubarta  7  tairgt  afeoid 
le  afearaind  fein  7  ni 
geib  achuingid  diubarta 
is  dileas  in  fann  do  tica- 
tba. 


translation: 


46.  Atait  iii.  deirg  mi- 
rinda  nadetufa  ambelaib 
cacha  Flatha  na  fadbad 
luibar  na  feine  anaflad 
bo  cona  timtach  fri  fo- 


45.  There  are  thrce^^ 
other  landed   propcrtfei^ 
neither   the    Tribes   or 
Brehons  can  avert  frooi  * 
their  proper  ufe :  Lands  ' 
afligned  for  the  menfil 
of  the  chief)  or  can  die . 
fucceflbr  difpenfe    with 
this   homage  from  the 
tribe  ;  lands  ailigned  to 
the  church  for  the  foul's  I 
fake,  fComm.  adds^  tbi  ; 
fuccejfar   may     claim    k^  1 
but  not  in  tbe  Jick  manU 
life  time) ;    lands  given 
inftead  of  a  logbfhaW  not 
be  exchanged;    and  if 
any  one  defires  to  quit 
his  holding,  or  is  expell- 
ed, let  the  emigrator  be 
offered    his   portion    of 
property,  but  the  expelK 
ed  man  has  no  right  to 
any  part  of  the  landed 
property. 

46.  There  are  three 
things  difficult  to  be  fet- 
tled regarding  the  Flath 
which  have  been  handed 
down  by  report  only,  and 
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I  naenaigh  gabail 
1  tarduthracht,  Ian 
n  ccile  7  ogh  nair- 
comarbaib  arusdo 
conameas  la  ni- 
jii  cumala  chumai 
Flaith  ni  dofli  uii 
umla  leath  cumal 
Flaith  ni  dofli  iii. 
a  ill.  s.  as  do  Flaith 
fli  cumal  s.  as  do 
1  niad  ni  bes  luga 
glaigtear  ariaraibh 
arrogart  Padric  in- 
idfa  fo  ar  na  con- 
la  firu  Eirind  if- 
ia  Righ  Laegaire 
NciU  do  can  7  do 
caclais  arid  tanfoi- 
md  fo  uile. 


TRANSLATION. 

are  riot  to  be  found  in  the 
old  ftatutes :  Stopping 
cows  of  a  poor  peafant 
at  fairs  if  he  does  not 
pay  the  duthrach  or  fair- 
tax  ^  in  cafes  of  full 
Eiric  for  the  murder  of  a 
wife  or  young  Undents, 
where  the  law  demands 
7  cumalsy  the  Flath 
claims  x  cumal,  where 
3  cumals  is  the  fine  he 
demands  half  a  cumal, 
when  one  cumal  he 
claims  a  heifer,  where 
the  crime  be  lefs  he 
obliges  the  tribe  to  com- 
pound. At  Patrick's  ar- 
rival in  this  Ifland,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  men  of 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Laegaire  Mc*NdlI, 
he  (hewed  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  all  thefe  to  the 
people  and  to  the  church. 


.  Cis  lir  tairgfm  ca- 
ine,  connar  do  la- 
tar  eaclais  rofu- 
l'  Flaith  for  do  tu- 
tear. 


47.  What  was  then 
offered  to  each  tribe,  that 
they  (houldhavea  Flaith 
to  fpeak  for  them  in  the 
church  meetings.     The 
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TRANSLAT 

Comm.  adds  s) 

theam  and  in  ea 

jtulgment  and  cbu. 

femblies^  i.  e.  in  t 

and  ecclefid/lic  triali 


48.  Atait  ill.  cuir  tind- 
tai  .mac  bco  ath"  ima  a- 
thair  nach  airmead  lui- 
bair  na  feine  do  airingaire 
a  tindtogf  \  gofetastu- 
ailing  gill  de  fri  bas,  do 
fannad  agrian  t6t:hta  do 
iannad  ni  rod  imbi  dibeo 
dil  7  marb  dil  do  fannad 
connach  bi  ni  fris  nder- 
na  a  bethu. 


49.  Ni  techta  an  fine 
dith  arfine  arusca  moch- 
ta  tuillean  afeibe  feadar 
imcaire  feibe  na  feagar 
imtellach  mboaireach  ach 
iii  haidche  bede  cora  la 
thuaith  7  cenel  cona  nur- 
laind  techta  tuifeach  each 
fine  ara  nithead  feib  7 
befcna. 

Comm.  Infl'  ro  dib'  if" 
fun  7  ma  ta  bruigh  is 


48.  There  arc 
things  required  of 
by  all  the  books 
tribe  laws,  without 
tion  on  the  part 
fon :  viz.  at  the  d< 
a  father  to  free  h 
ful  inheritance ;  t 
the  law  and  his  f 
will  relating  to  hi 
thern ;  to  provic 
each,  that  no  one 
a  maintenance. 

49.  No  ufurpei 
force  himfelf  on  a 
on  the  elecftion  of  a 
but  the  chief  of  1 
every  tribe  (hall  af] 
at  the  houfe  of  a 
eacby  and  remain 
nights  in  the  eledti 
the  proper  chief, 
all  things  for  th< 
and  peace  of  the  p 

Comm.  On  th 
of  a  Flail  by 
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tir  7  comadbuir  imda 

duldo  lucbt  na  tuaitbe 

mkgo  tecb  in  brtagb 

cmna  landamb  la  ca 

f.Mb  'J  ab  *j  :Lla^ 

tiora  bauidcbi  an'  ac 

dmamb  comairle  cia 

gabait  ifin  JTs  7  gu- 

rtbegabait  inti  dona 

ducb^  in  flmi^nus  7 

gnrd  mac  flatha  7 

gurab  ua  air  aiU  7 

go  T(Aat  na  tri  con- 

udfme  aige  7  gurab 

rndric  gin    gait   cm 

guin. 


5a  Failach  each  fine 
lis  ambai  micora  ina  da 
taSas  dar  faer  fairgfe  ni 
bmtar  ni  feacha  fine 
0  becaib  comoraib  co- 
loi^  abad  fine  conarfaf- 
ir  (knb  fo  I'm  fiadan  ach 
dl  muire  feth  flatha  7 
far  comal  chis  flatha 
ban  aicillne  no  thorc 
Dtadbraide  noboin  gab- 
Jub  no  molt  corufa  fine 


H 


TRANSLATION- 
fucb  caufe  the  people 
of  that  Sftrin  JbaU 
ajfemble  at  the  houfe 
of  a  Bruigb,  and 
fhall  remain  3  days 
and  3  nights^  with 
their  attendants^  in 
con/ultation  of  the 
eleSlion^  and  Jball 
ele^  the  proper  beir^ 
tjoboje  father  and 
grandfather  bos  been 
a  Ftaith^  had  three 
royal  palaces^  and 
governed  himfelf 
without  injury  or 
hurt  to  bis  fid)- 
jeeis. 

50.  It  is  lawful  to 
plunder  on  the  open  fea, 
but  no  tribe  is  to  covet 
the  property  of  another j 
from  the  lowed  to  the 
highefl:;  on  beinp;  accuf- 
ed  of  plunder  they  fhall 
produce  witnefles  that 
they  were  taken  at  open 
fea,  out  of  the  Flaith's 
dominions.  They  rtiall 
pay  the  Flaiths  rents  and 


^7 
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arus  do  ro  dil  fine  fris 
nangaibt  athgabail  na- 
thai  na  giallna  acht  toir* 
feat  anatihga  treifi  cid  be 
imdi  roib  re  dfinn  fine 
is  do  an  fuiglib  airechta 
fuigeall  unpu. 


51.  Feab  aindir  be 
carnav  doranidhar  fetaib 
oige  dia  rubla  fo  fuiriftar 
ach  ro  pennead  anilpe- 
ada  cia  rob  iar  nilar 
comleachta. 

Comm.    Do  reir  an- 
carat. 


TRANSLATI 

taxes,  without  o{ 
tion,  in  fwine,  h 
mAch  cow8»  or  we 
and  are  forbidden  tc 
back  pledges  or 
nants;  if  thefe  g 
be  comnutted  by  tl 
^ne  (Tribe)  the  A 
ihall  put  the  law  in 
on  them. 

N.  B.  Tie  diffiren 
or  tribesy  ar 
plained  in  a  j 
quent  law^  an 
various  tribes. 

51.  A  woman 
vided  of  obta 
wealth  from  youtF 
the  crime  of  whore< 
(hall  be  deprived  of 
wealth  fo  obtained, 
do  penance. 

Comm.  Acco 
to  the  heinou/n 
her  fins.  Am 
in  an  ancient  < 
fary^  is  expi 
toftgnify  the 
of  certain  /. 
faints. 
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I.  Cifne  iii  leaca  ro- 

nad  fuaflaid  dlig 
fuigeall    na     fafach 

fir       naicnigt     ei- 

neiiida  foraniada 
cribeann  dco  da, 
comdidean  fri  triar 

dligead  forrfaide 
fen  cuimne,  co- 
c  ui  beatha  adfui- 
aire  atarras. 


TRANSLATION. 

52.  What  are  the 
three  fundamental  leP- 
fons  to  be  taught  to  all 
ranks  ?  The  holy  facri- 
fice  which  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  will  of  God ; 
tribute,  which  the  anti- 
ent  laws  preifcribe,  or 
tradition  hasellablilhed; 
the  regeneration  of  life 
by  water. 


.  Cifne  iii  haimfa 
apail  a  torad  ar  each 
combe  dithle,  ith, 
fii  arbha)  7  blicht 
t^  1  meas  (na  cail- 
b)  taithmeach  nud- 
I  Aerad  fuidre  fuaf- 
i  X  mad  fuaflucad 
3ogaib. 


53.  What  are  the 
three  feafonable  offerings 
from  a  Flaith?  forn, 
milk,  and  fruit ;  the  free 
feuds  redeem  thefe  offer- 
ings by  free  gifts,  the 
flaves  by  tythes. 


^  Atait  iii  tedmanna 
LDdfum  tecaid  in  bith. 
L  do  tiachtain.  ar  ci- 
I  do  diur.  duine  ba 
oachtain. 


54.  There  are  three 
dreadful  things  happen 
in  this  life  :  famine,  civil 
wars,  death. 


H2 
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55.  Atait  iii  frither 
nodaicad  f'.  corned  do 
breitheamnaib :  ar  na 
rugadh  gubreath ;  almf- 
anao  each  dicach,  torad 
nemfoirgeaU.  gua  no  gu 
fia3  ttuaith. 


TRANSLATION. 

S^,  There  are  three 
fpecial  things  to  be  ob* 
ferved  by  Brehons ;  Not 
to  give  falfe  judgment ; 
to  give  alms  without  ex- 
peftation  of  requital ;  to 
rejedt  falfe  witnefles. 


S6  Cain  berad  meir- 
dreacha  aknamnus  imu* 
me  do  ciallathar  loghnei- 
neach  incelad  bainfefa  in 
taigi  tairfine  toranna 
mbrurghe  infaig  orba  Ja 
mac^  doirche  is  brecht 
ceroithne  mac  muine  an- 
faim  each  ndoirche  each 
ina  comfogail  in  manur 
eoillead  lanaranus  ince- 
lad ruca  eacha  baitfaige 
ataige  la  fine  mathar  mac 
baitfide,  do  roig  le  im- 
breathai6  aicnigh  7  cu- 
ibfe  7  fcrebt"  7  la  fine 
mathar  mac  baidfaide. 


S6.  Married  men 
guilty  of  whoredom 
(hall  pay  the  logb  eineacb  ^ 
(muldt)  J  for  baftards 
are  not  to  be  ftolen  on 
the  tribes,  they  are  the 
fens  of  darknefsy  and 
have  no  right  to  wreft 
their  landed  property 
from  them  j  every  har- 
lot ftolen  into  a  tribe, 
can  only  be  the  mother 
of  a  baflard ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  for  fuch  a  wo- 
man to  declare  the  real 
father  of  the  child,  for 
in  the  opinion  of  every 
Brehon  and  man  of  let- 
ters, (he  can  be  only 
termed  the  motlier  of  ^ 
baftard. 


^  OF     IRELAND. 
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57.  Cis  ne  iii  mic  na 
gaibead  urtechta  mac  cu- 
ma3i  mac  mucfaide  mac 
bnide  cid  fo  dera  Ton 
sris  ind(a  the  cumaili  i 
flaithius  arid  cutruma 
ado  aiiche  fria  in  aihair 
arus  coramac  mucfaide 
fo  cbis  ni  hufa  bach  bri- 
athrach  ifldthius. 


fSBaidfeach  each  lies 
nige  DO  each  ben  deair- 
ligalanamnus  cendeith- 
biie  ar  nifaig  atairfine 
fine  cen  to  cuirid  no  cin 
hgfof/ma  no  gin  fir  fo 
gerrca  no  coimpta  noime. 


59,  Guach  each  bra- 
thum  aenlus  7  taige  it 
comfeich  la,  ingad  is 
taige  ataige  is   merrlle 


57.    What    are    the 
three    defcendants    not 
entitled  to  rank?     The 
fons  of  women  flaves, 
the  fons  of  men  flaves^ 
the  fons  of  idle  brawling 
women;    the    fons    of 
women  flaves  are  exclu- 
ded the  ranlc  of  Flaith, 
let  their  claim  be  what 
what  it  may  on  the  fa- 
ther's fide,  for  the  fons 
of  flaves  (hould  always 
be  under  tribute,  and  it 
is  not  proper  the  fons  of 
harlots  (hould    ever   be 
Flaiths. 

58.  Poor  and  naked 
women  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  marriage  by  the 
tribes-men ;  women  not 
worthy  of  being  endow- 
ed* not  worthy  of  the 
fife  orproteiilion;  or  of 
the  comforts  of  life. 

^^,  According  to  old 
ftatutcs,  theft  and  mo- 
roding  are  efteemed 
equal   crimes,    for  mo^ 


I02  B  R  £  H  O 

ORIGINAL. 

inmerile  itlan  feich  ar 
doran  each  alaimnige  ara 
laim  7  atheangid  ara 
gnim  7  acubus  dia  (afar 
flan  brethaib  feancha  la 
it  comarda  an  eiric  aen- 
lus  7  taige. 

6o.  Atait  liii  faba  tua- 
ithe  no  do  des  fruit hidar 
imbecaib.  Ri  gu  breath- 
ach ;  eafpoc  tuis  leadach ; 
filid  diubartach ;  alrec 
eifindric ;  dlegar  do  each 
Righ  firinde,  dleagar 
do  each  eafpoc  andgus » 
dleagar  do  each  Filid 
neamduib  airtce  alrce- 
dail;  dleagar  do  each 
aireach  indrucus  ar  na 
doige  amaa  ni  dlegar 
dgibh  dire. 


6i.  Sruith  fer  finntiu, 
fen  fer  findthiu  ni  fuith 
muna  fuafdar  ni  techta 
afinntiu  fo  da  fith  fo  da 
clai  fodaderga  foda  dean 
for  do  tuigaidt  an  fine  7 
mi  eoraibh.    Ni  tuailing 


N     LAWS 

TRANSLAT 

roding  is  theft, 
thief  is  to  make  r 
tion ;  therefore  the 
moroding,     are 
crimes,  and  the 
equal. 

60.  There  are 
pefts  to  fociety, 
they  fo  happen  :  A 
given  to  falfejudgi 
a  bifhop  inclined  to 
a  falacious  flati 
poet ;  an  unfa 
airic\  Every  kin 
bound  to  bejuftj 
bifliop  to  be  pure ; 

ry  poet  to  be  fincei 
open ;  every  aireacL 
faithful,  and  upi 
and  not  expo  fed  t< 
fines  or  punilhmei 
the.  law. 

61.  Proper  tribe 
are  diftinguifhed 
known.  Senior  ti 
men  are  not  to  b 
pelled  unlefs  they 
been  guilty  of  { 
crimes,  fuch  as  litig 
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l)reicheamnacht  la  na 
faftar  tellach  7  comi- 
dieas  mbruigreachta  co 
liacaib  cacha  ceathra  7 
duine  caithib  7  duine 
chintaib  a  teall  (o  tech- 
tughadh  ifead  dofli  dilfi 
na'urme  ateall  fo  leadh 
toirGn  ifead  dofli  tri  feota 
fo  imcumas  naith^. 


Coram.     Bo  7  (am  7 
diUriad. 


62.Fer  tailge  aceath* 
anathbothar,  aceile  no  ar 
do  aiceand  do  fli  leith 
fiacb  fri  himcumus  nath- 
gabala  aratha  athgabala 
la,  do  fli,  f.  ina  focfal  no 
ina  fuaflocad  athgabail 
fuaflaifter  ar  toirifean 
acoraong  la  firife  do  fli 
leith  (lacha. 


TRANSLATION. 

nefs,  aflaults  on  their 
neighbours,  murder,  and 
fuch  like  crimes;  they 
are  not  then  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  law, 
unlefs  they  have  con- 
formed to  the  Bruigh 
law  ;  have  paid  all  tref- 
pafles  of  men  and  cat- 
tle; they  are  forbidden 
to  take  up  arms,  or 
combine  privately  in  re- 
fiflance  under  the  penal- 
ty of  three  cows. 

Comm.      /I  cow^   a 
ftripper^  and  a  betf- 

62.  If  men  drive  their 
cattle  to  trefpafs  on  bare 
grafs  (/«  winter  feafon 
adds  the  Commentator) 
is  half  trefpafs,  and  re- 
ftitution  accordingly  by 
the  Seanacas ;  and  the  re- 
demption  of  the  cattle 
fliall  be  paid  in  fcads^  or 
cows. 


'%' 


B  K  t  ^  T^A^^^  anvecat 

-  ^ "^:=^-  '^''  "'  :^  nt    -'^"^'^  ;^\s  to  ^ ' 


i 
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eas  fer  foirfe  i 
I  na  be  dileas 
teallach  fcalba 
foirfe  caiti  in 
;ellaid  feoit  7 
(ifaidbri  caich 
(ealba    dilfi  a 


i  tochta  imiir 
lide  corab  do 
drong  corofui- 
adiaeg  fir  fer 
nofaib  flatha  a 
daib  eacal. 


il  no  flifeam 
afdarbaduirnd 
har  no  fir  nai- 
tialtoir,  no  fir 


TRANSLATION. 
66'  Every  man  muft 
take  poflcflion  of  land 
openly,  and  no  property 
can  be  poflefled  but  with 
the  knowledge  of  aH 
parties,  and  when  iic 
has  paid  his  cattle  or  o- 
ther  riches  for  land,  it  is 
then  lawful  for  him  to 
defend  it  by  force  of 
arms. 

67.  The  rights  of  the 
church  were  eftablilhed 
in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  by 
the     confent    of     the 

•  Flaiths  or  Princes. 

Comm.  Laogcdre^  Core 
£5?  Daric^  Patrick^ 
Benin  6?  ^rmacb 
(a). 

68.  This  was  a  chip 
of  the  old  tree.  3  lia  was 
the  gift  at  the  altar  as  a 
facrifice  to  Heaven.    Pa- 


e  old  book  of  Balymote,  p.  167,  is  a  catalogue 
\  eminent  Fileas,  or  authors  of  the  early  age^ 
IS  thus  :  "  Nine  pcrfons  were  concerned  in  the 
mor  bear  la  Feine^  viz.  3  Kings,  3  learned  Fileas, 
ly  men.  The  3  Kings  were  Laogaire,  Core, 
The  3  Fileas,  Rofs,  Dubthac,  Feargus.  The 
n,  Patrick,  Bcneoin,  and  Cairfeac."  « 
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fogearrta  no  compta 
naime,  ate  ind  fin  fira 
rofuiditPadraeg  do  gleod 
fcr  n*Erind  iflaith  in  righ 
Laegaire  Mc*Neill  inos 
fer  n  Eirind. 


69.  Ciflir  dia  ro  fui- 
dighc  comdire  ta.  Ged. 
corr,  caitin.  caileach  ca- 
nait  comdire  ta  nihice 
nachae  aithg  araile. 


70.  Crim  feam  fiadu- 
bulldia  ro  tcchtaidt  greas 
for  nideoin  admad  acerd- 
ca  tirad  aneidi  (i.  gradh 
flatha)  bldth  amuilleand 
bleith  alamhbroin  dich- 
mairc  bleith  for  libroin 
deanam  cleib  denam 
cleiihe  iafcad  luife  iofcad 
guaile  toba  tire  claide 
mianna  tochar  puirt  imirt 


TRANSLATK 

trick  ordained  this  or 
Irifh  in  the  reign  of 
gaire  mac  Neill^  ai 
found  it  an  eftab 
ed  cuftom  among 
IrilhW. 

Comm.     Many 
books    explain 
fucb  as  the  long 
of  Leigblin.     ( 
bair  fata  Leglin 

69.  What  was  ac< 
ed  from  the  vul 
Geefe,  herns,  kit 
cocks,  whelps,  wei 
qually  offered  accor 
to  the  Seanacas^  or 
law. 

70.  Flaiths  of 
generofity  beftow 
apple-trees  to  fmith 
anvil-blocks ;  and  to 
Wrights  for  cogs  and 
dies  to  querns  ;  for  1 
ing  bafkets  and  wat 
for  burning  weeds 
lighting  coals ;  fort 
ers  to  houfes  (/.  e,  bt 
over  bogs)  for  the  ^ 


{b)  Lia,  in  Arabic  leyah^  is  a  white  bull ;  the  Coir 
(ator  here  explains  this  word  a  fpeckled  calf. 
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]  for  rot  epe  cacha 

acht  fid  neimead 
legfidh  im  feadain 
maib  fo  imrim  nac 
lair  imrim  eich  ach 
ochaconoifc^d  dire 
righ  each  capTcoib 

foadh  no  nae  co 
eaia  illide  condaile 
lite  friu  dul  tar  chill 
tar  dun  urba  in^  na 
airech  glanad  raite 
adh  aile  cain  dorn 
1  cores  aFaig  ur* 
;  tains. 

.  G)ru5  tndblr.  atu 
inforcraid  fomelta 
oin  fuafclucad  ath* 
'a  a  forfgabail  aga- 


TRANSLATION. 

of  (f^)  gtiatb  on  the  roads ; 
thefe  are  cut  out  of  every 
wood  except  holy  woods. 
The  horfes  of  kings  and 
bifhops  make  good  all 
damages  for  breaking 
through  the  fences  of  a 
church  or  dun,  or  de- 
ftroying  the  tomb  of  an 
Airecb^  to  be  determined 
by  an  Umpire,  and  they 
muft  afterwards  be  fet- 
tered. 


71.  River  Laws.    Itia 

forbidden  to  fi(h  in  ri- 
vers, or  to  dcftroy  birds 
on  them,  without  leave 


gHafh-^ThiB  word  !•  now  obfolctc.  I  believe  it  fig- 
le  game  of  lurfyf  now  called  camint ;  in  Vcriic ghaluk 
J  bal]  and  ghulte  a  round  ftick,  a  rolling  pin  ;  gliath 
lerefore  fignify  a  hurling  bat  or  a  goff  club  —  gliaih  in 
fkirmifh,  fighting  hand  to  hand  ;  gkelis  in  Arabic  the 
All  the  puerile  games  and  manly  exercifes  mentioned 
ahbur  in  his  voyages  into  Arabia,  are  common  with 
b;  fuch  as  the  games  of  five  ftones,  pitching  the 
the  bar,  &c.  &c.  the  ^tern  or  hand  mill  for  grinding 
f  which  he  gives  a  plate  and  defcription  as  of  greaf 
y,  is  in  ufe  in  Ireland  at  this  day  in  many  places.  In 
ILemane  is  any  thing  arched,  as  the  bow  of  a  fiddle, 
Irifh  camkn,  is  the  bait  or  burling  club,  which  Is  al- 
fd. 


toS 
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bail    edechta    a    focfal 
afaichthe   afcoir  dia  di- 
dean    fuaflucad     coim- 
deadh    farcuibreach  for 
eocha    derged    comraig 
nadfornast  cui  breach  fir 
^la  do  turguid  imeafor- 
gainoca  teilgtar  fuili  na- 
<iligead  othrus  urgabail 
innacen  ameablugad  for- 
craid   nimana  for  ceadi. 
is    aire    conalmeas    na 
comdire  feo  icuic  fetaib 
ar  na  hernigt  inarimbec 
7  ar  na  beth  ni  gen  eiric 
7  arnliimiroa  neach   na 
be  hai,     Ar  do  imarna 
Padraeg   na  tiafdais   na 
comdire  feo  tara  ni  do- 
ruirmifeam  afiir  naicnid 
7  coibfe  7  fcrebtir  andul 
fgan  ni  is  mo  arate  com- 
<iire  and  fo  ro  fuigeaftir 
Padraeg  anos  fer  nerinn 
iar  creideam  cuig/^rf  co- 
naimeas  in  each  dire  do 
fund  la  haithgin. 


TRANSLAT 

firft  obtained,  w 

is  caught  in  this  ii 

fliall  reftore  wha 

bave  taken ;  and 

horfes  ihaH  brea 

meadows,  they  f 

detained  until  redi 

All  horfes  let   1< 

open   grounds    ft 

long-fettered  to  \ 

difputes,andifan 

rel  (hall  a  rife  tot! 

ing   of   blbod, 

caufe  Eiric  (hall 

marided.     At  th< 

ing  of  Patrick  the 

were  fettled  in  tr 

dom;  and  Patrick 

to   them,   as  he 

they  had  been  b< 

ftabli(hed.    in     I 

five  cows  he  allc 

be  the  full  reditu 

each  of  thefe  tref 


•  72.  Cis  lir  cain  it  na 
bi  imaclaid  ta  cona  do 
TO  dilfib  do  each  dib 
ceSna  friaraile.  Ciahimr 
irBa  each  dib  friaraile  ni 


72.  What  are 
grees    of   con  far 
or  ties,  between 
where  reftitution 
by  fading  only. 
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ttullc  acht  aithg  cotrofcad 

00  himdm  iar  trofcad  na 

inpad.     Mac  7  a  athair. 

logean     7    a    Mat  hair. 

Dalta    7   aide.     Ingean 

7  a  buime.     Mac  7  a 

maithre.  mad  oige  ma- 

magaiit  Fiaith  7  aceile. 

£ad:7amanaig  fuaidre 

bith  coroaideadan  cis  7 

afU  K^h  7  anathig  orr* 

tba,  cuinai  (i.  daera)  7 

a^tbe,  techta  adaltra- 

cba  iar  na  burnaTd   no 

aidite  dia  finaib  fria  firu 

cedmuindter  acus  a  ceile 

do  rair  ngairead  intando 

nicfatna  him  aclaide  feo. 

is  and  do  nic  fad  na  du* 

ba  digeanna  cenail  gen 

fa/ach    cen    dicetal    na 

berrdar    afiraicnaid    na 

Icrbet  na  fafaigh  ar  ro 

foigHleadh    na  cana    fo 

oiofach  domain  co  diaig 

cen  imaclaid. 


TRANSLATION. 

mitting  to  the  chaftife- 
ment  of  the  Abbot  after 
fafting.  This  kind  of 
reftit'Jtion  fubfiftsaca^rd- 
ing  10  the  Seanacas  or 
old  law,  between  the  foa 
and  the  father  ;  the 
daughter  and  her  mo- 
ther i  the  daughters  and 
fons  of  a  Fiaith  and  his 
wife ;  between  the  church 
and  its  monks  ^  the  feuds 
and  the  Fiaith  ;  the  king 
and  his  chief  warriors  ^ 
the  bond  families  and  the 
Fiaith,  except  in  cafes  of 
adultery  which  extend 
to  the  tribes  of  the  firfl: 
families  and  their  wives^ 
which  law  mull  be  fub- 
mitted  to  without  re- 
ferve;  the  moft  learned 
men  and  writers  and  ail 
holy  men  have  ordained 
thefe  fines  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to 
this  day,  and  for  ever. 


73.  Cis   lir  ro  fuidi-         73.  What  are  the  pri- 

gjcad  ro  dilfe  cacha  tu*  vileges  allowed  to  native 

aithc    ada  comdilfe   da  Ruftics  ?    To  cut    wild 

each  7   rechi    hae  aire  crab  trees  for  handles  of 


no 
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ORIGINAL. 

Crim  allda  mainandach 
each  uifce  biath  foibirt 
cacha      frotha    lortudh 

aidche  do  crinach  each 
fid  gen  trenugud  ful- 
acht  cacha  cliaiile  cnuas 
each  feada  arad  cacha 
fedna  crand  fedna  collna 
cranngill  atharguib  luith- 
each  laime  da  achlais  hi- 
rer and  treige  nurcomail 
damna  fondfla  damna 
looinida  fiad  cacha  feda 
adaig  eadarba  condeith- 
hire  feam  cacha  trachta 
dulifg  cacha  cairge  torad 
each  trethaln  ala  cairrge 
each  fid  cen  criniughad 
imbleith  forlig  aenach 
naidican  dul  aneathar 
imirt  fithcille  tige  aireach 
faland  tige  briugad  dirind 
ua?  each  flabrad  forch- 
imig  adaig  eatarba  in- 
glas. 


TRANSLATK 
fifhing  fpears,  for  i 
fi(hing;  to  burn  br 
wood  in  the  night 
dreffing  of  fifh  ;  to 
fmall  branches  of  w 
hazels  for  yokes  or 
tackle  as  will  twift 
the  plough,  and 
hoops  and  churnfla 
they  are  free  to  the 
duce  of  woods  bor 
ing  on  the  fea,  to 
wreck,  duliflc,  anc 
every  eatable  throwi 
by  the  fea  on  the  (1 
and  rocks,  but  in 
ledling  thefe,  they  r 
go  quietly  and  peace 
from  place  to  place 
fea.  They  are  alfo 
lowed  to  play  the  g 
of  chefs  in  the  houl 
an  Aireach,  and  to  I 
fait  in  the  houfe  c 
Bruigh :  On  leaving 
fhore,  the  boats  r 
be  chained  and  lock< 


74.  Fuaflaice  each  ru- 
grad  for  fna  heatha  ai- 
ditiu  as  ingaib  fir  fithiu 
fuaflaict  go  comlabra  fir 


74%  It  is  noble  and 
nerous  to  forgive  I 
trefpafles  committed 
humble     ruftics ; 


OF     IRELAND. 

ORIGINAL.  TRANSLATION, 

fafla    feoic     indilfigar  ilrong  (hould  not  (hew 

^gfe  na  haiti  diu  eudail  their  flrength  over  the 

si  m  tranlide  neirt.  weak. 

£od  of  the  Fragment  of   the  Brehon  |Laws  in 
the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College. 


I 


The  following  are  from  the  MSS.  in  the  poffeflion 
of  Sir  John  Sebright,  Bart. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  Fragment  is  the  following 
remark,  part  of  which  I  have  inferted  in  the 
Preface  rdating  to  the  Brehon  Laws: 

Asfar  the  Forts  called  Danes  Forts,  it  is  a  vulgar 
Cfior,  for  tbofc  Forts  called  Raths,  were  entrench- 
mcnfs  made  by  the  Irifti  about  their  houfes,  for  we 
ladno  ftone  houfes  in  Ireland  till  after  St.  Patirick*s 
coming,  A.  Chrifti  432,  the  5th  of  the  Reign  of 
Uog^uy  McNeill,  and  then  we  began  to  build 
cfaurdies  of  (lone ;  (b  that  all  our  kings,  gentry, 
kc.  had  fuch  Raths  about  their  houfes,  witnefs 
Ttra  Raths,  where  the  Kings  of  Ireland  lived, 
RathCrogan,  &c.  &:c.  &c. 

Thadeus  Roddy. 

tf  The  Reader  will  find  Mr.  Roddy's  affertion 
i  the  Raths  confirmed  in  the  following  Laws. 
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ORIGINAL. 

75.  Cis  t  fala  foriadat 
dilfe  ca  afelba,  as  na  tin- 
tuither  cidiupart. 


TRANSLATIO 
75.  What     is 
granted  to  landed 
perty  ;    on  taking 
fefTion  or  on  quitting 
concerns  (d)  ? 

Fal  granted  to  a  1 
to  become  one  of  a  t 
fubjefts  him  to  pay 
bute  of  all  his  propt 
of  cattle  grazing, 
fruit,  of  corn,  &c. 
all  increafe  of  ftoc 
from  thenceforth  ful 
to  tribute. 

Fai  is  granted  t( 
man  who  purchafcs  1 
and  offers  the  valt 
greed  on,  but  ca 
get  poffellion. 

fd)  fal  implies  a  king  or  chief,  but  here  figntfies  c 
royal  privileges  conditionally  granted  the  Tenant,  c 
fettling  under  a  Flaith  or  Chief.  Pal  and  Phai  in  th' 
fjqn  and  Turkifh  language  is  a  guardian,  and  the  w 
often  joined  with  Sc/.a/f  which  fignifics  a  king :  it  is 
times  corruptly  written  Pad^  Pkad^  and  forms  Padifc 
title  given  to  the  great  kingt  of  the  eaft.  Sec  the  T 
Lexicon,  at  the  word  Pad. 


Fal  fine  hicas  a  cait- 
hche  coronicchar  fa  ca 
fet  ronicc-i  conafumuine 
natct  inairmidi  fer  gleth 
names  naith  intire  cid 
malth  acht  ni  rocclanna 
a  lam  fa  deiffm  fir  afa- 
cathach. 

Fal  fir  chrenas  im- 
becc  luaig  do  forcid  arro 
fera  arro  fertar  fris  na 
cctar. 


O  F 
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Cwnm.  a  c^fe.  Errand 

do  recaftar   duine  and 

fo^  7  aia  acacra  a  di-- 

uharia  and  7  do  aircend 

in  duine  ro  cendaig  in 

fcrand   afberofid  fein 

do  oris  7    afeoit  do- 

Jinn  7  ni  bad  hifftdm 

acbt  adiubairt  ma  ta 

trthmre  a  dilji  uili  ar 

iiit.  buairib  xx*  meni- 

uU  diyi  atrian  ar  iiii. 

huarib  xxer  7  ada  trin 

4  X  mdd  7  is  fd/ein. 


Filoaud  bartaimbelu 
ttiil  Dcmed,  fal  do  tire 
amie  do  flaith  iar  ne- 
adlk 

Fal  fir  fofuiditar  dag 
BdiQand  coforathaib  7 
IbiAi  fiadnaib  aris  ann 


TRANSLATION. 
Com.  Here  it  is  fup^ 
pofed    that  land   is 
fold     to     a      man 
by    agreement^     and 
the  bolder   will  not 
give   pojfejfmi^  but 
(ffers   to   return  tbe 
value    and  keep  bis 
iandi    if   tbe  pm^ 
cbafer  has  p.vd  down 
tbe    value    be    mty 
force  tbe  olber  to  quit^ 
if  not  ;  mujl  be  depo- 
fited   in   24    bours^ 
atid  tbe' remaining  \  in 
ten  more^   wbicb  en-\ 
titles  bim  to  Fal^  i.  e. 
be  is  to  claim  the  in- 
terpojition      of     tbe 
chief. 
Fal  given  verbally  by 
anUafai:iemedo!  Flaith, 
muft  be  obferved  when 
any  Ruftics  quit  his  ter- 
ritories (e). 

Fal  is  granted  to  a 
man  who  fettles  under  a 
Rath,  for  fervice  and  la- 


(r)  Arcrbai  fal,  k  the  protcdion  which  a  noble  gives  to 
iiilk  OB  fettling  under  him  ;  and  when  about  to  quit  hia 
Aie(  he  iayl»  I  demand  my  liberty  and  the  cattle  I  gave  for 

Spmcdion  )  ^nd  he  (hall  not  Jeate  the  chiefs  land  until  he 
^   UsBed ;  this  is  alfo  caUed  Fal. 

I 
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do  toet  fual  fo  trebuire 
in  tan  dona  thongaiter 
cuir  dar  enech  fer. 


Fal  anfuitcbifTa  ifle 
fede  tintaite  alter  iar  tain 
arindilfidc. 

75.  At  III  tire  fris  na 
contobir  mc  na  Rath  na 
fiadhnaife  Ta,  na  ditfe  is 
go  airechta  anaftud  di- 
gaib  dilogainech  aireach 
no  dofegat. 


Tir  fomaicc  dona  ta- 
bair  log  cia  do  ba  fine 
ar  nitechta  conn  na  ciall 
foific  intan  nafcair  inn 
inan  ifin  ecnaircc. 


TRANSLAT 
bour;  and  has 
furety  for  his  ordei 
haviour,  in  confo 
to  the  lawjl of  the' 
and  for  paymei 
Enecb(f).. 

Fal  is  granted  t< 
nors  who  have  pro 
until  they  are  of  aj 

75  There  are  th  I 
fes  of  lands  und< 
protedlion  of  Rai 
tribes,  to  be  reftoi 
the  proper  male  lii 
cording  to  Seanch 
OJd  Law,  where  t 
ghcineach  has  bee 
a6ted  contrary  to  h 

Lands  of  x\ 
feized  for  the  paym 
the  Logh,  which  w 
trary  to  the  law  ti 
minors  are  of  p 
age  to  govern  then 
affairs. 


(/)  The  Enecli  or  Logh  eincach  as  explained  her 
18  a  tribute  given  by  the  tenants  to  the  chief  for  fettlii 
der  his  prcteAion  ;  Eriachy  emenda^  Scotis^  vel fathfal 
datur  aliriii  pro  aliquo  delWo  fstt  Injur ih  ;— occurrit  in  R 
Majeftatem,  L.  2.  C.  it\  This  xs  called  Rtrtedann  it 
Laws,  and  is  the  fame  as  Eirlc  or  reftitvtion  for  m 
theft,  &c.  in  many  places. 


OF     IRELAND. 


ORIG  IN  AJL 
Tit  do   b."if  icoibchi 
IBU  nsJ  bi    niaith  iia- 
CBdnaider  afoita  cuire. 


Tir  do  beir  dar  braigit 
finearatrcufu  inda  ten- 
gisid  dec  diathintud  ol- 
d:s  intoen  tcnga  do  af- 
nid. 


Comm.  Totbcbiis  is 
mejjii  iffificbas  and  fo 
twbuj  duiri  7  do- 
ihraitc. 


TRANSLATION. 
Land  given  in  dowry 
to  women  which  lias 
been  alienated  from  the 
male  line  by  effect  of 
the  C6\r(g). 

Land  unlawfully 
wrefied  by  force  from 
another  of  the  fame 
Tribe,  this  (hall  be  rc- 
ftored  by  the  judgment 
of  12  tongues  (voices) 
but  one  dilfcniient 
tongue  (voice)  (hall  re- 
tain iti 

Comm  This  was  a 
crud  afidunjn/l  Lnv 
of  the  anaents^  and 
rendered  property 
precanous. 


{g)  He  Coir  exided  in  the  time  of  Sir  Hen.  Piers:  it  is 

eqiluDed  in  kis  hiflory  of  the  county  of  Weflmeath.  pp.  1 17. 

118.    See  Colle^lanta  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  No.  i.  Vol.  J. 

"Evoj  town  ]aud  is  grazed  in  common  ;  fo   one  who  is 

Mt  xqaaintcd  with  them,  would  think,  that  they  plowed  in 

OBinon  too  ;  for  it  is  ufual   with  them  to   have   10  or  12 

|b«s  at  cnce  going  in  one  fmall  field  ;  neverthelefs  every  one 

kdtiilage  diflincl.  He  then  defcribcs  the  method  of  dividing 

Ae  hod  to  be    plowed  in   lots,   and   proceeds    when    tlie 

i|Hi»Ue  about  dividing  is   over,  they  as  often  fall  by  the 

on  anln  about  joining  together  or  coupling  to  the  plow^ 

iKfameUmes  two,  thr^e  or  more  will  join  together  to  plow. 

jif^lThntSiey  call  Coir  orCoar,  which  may  import  an  equal  vtan^ 

^miiaUtfr  as  myfcij\  and  with  little  alteration  of  the  found 

I  1  may 


I 


ORIGINAL.  TRANSLATIO 

76.  Cach  fuidir   (b)  76.  Every   Feud, 

conatothcus    techta    ni  Feudift,  that  has  no 

icca  cinaid  a  mcic  nachai  gal  poflelTioii,  no  wes 

may  fignlfy  belp,  right  or  jtillice." — In  tliia  tliey  are  ■)C 
ten  very  litigioui — but  in  cafo  of  difagrccment,  their cul 
hath  provided  for  them,  that  with  confidence  ihcy  may  1 
before  their  landlord  and  demand  from  him  their  Coar  or  t 
man,  or  helper  to  plow,  which  they  count  the  Ian( 
bound  to  provide  for  them,  and  if  he  cannot,  he  ii  oU 
to  aflift  him  himfelf.— This,  faya  Sir  Hen.  ia  called  Bet 
Owen')  law;  he  was  one  of  their  Drehons.  If  Sir  Hcnr) 
not  preferved  thi(  word  and  its  explanation,  in  the  17th 
tury,  I  fhould  have  been  at  a  lofs.  It  is  evident  that  1 
the  Irilh  feudid  had  no  property  in  land,  but  held  frati 
Chief,  that  a  Das  or  Dowr,  at  the  death  of  the  wii 
might  have  been  confounded  and  lall  in  the  Coir  or  iHi 
of  the  ground  ;  but  thia  law  obliges  the  tribes  to  watcfa< 
this  part  of  the  ehicrs  land.  There  Is  a  Caftle  on  the  b 
of  the  Suirc  called  Tighe  gan  Coir,  and  vulgarly  Ticw 
i.  e.  the  houfc  not  fubjeft  to  the  Coar.  Tacitus  deft 
thia  Law  among  the  Germans,  De  Mor.  Germ.  C.  36.  , 
pro  numero  cultorum,  &c.  The  member*  of  a  Germai 
tion,  fays  Tacitus,  cultivate,  by  turns,  for  its  ufe,  an  c; 
of  land,  correfponding  to  their  number,  which  is  then 
celled  out  to  individuali,  in  proportion  to  their  dio 
Tl.cfe  divifions  are  the  more  eafily  afccrtained,  as  the  E 
of  Germany  arc  cr.tenfirc  ;  and  though  they  annually  oc 

■ 

(i)  Fuidhir  in  the  Irifh  Lexicon*  is  (ranflated  a  hi'relii 
attendant  j  it  appears  to  be  the  radix  of  the  EngllOi  Pei 
Fdidift  a  vaflal  or  villain,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  HiU 
Celtic /S(/,  glebe,  fuil,  from  whence  the  Latin ySrfw  to 
up  the  earth,  to  dig  ;  French /si<f>.  In  an  ancient  glc 
in  my  pofTeflion,  ic  is  derived  from_/o  under,  daer  pr 
li'tn  s  Arabice  derh.  I  find  the  words  far,  fuidir  and  1 
yi((i/(>  in  the  laws,  whidi  exprcfily  means  the  free  feud 
the  bond  feud. 


ICIN  AL.  TRANSLATION, 

arraui  nach  ain-  nor  fttxk   of  bis  own, 

nacha  comtxcusfine  pays  no  iiefpalTes  of  hi« 

inaid   fadcifin  ibn  or  of  his  neareft  akin. 

&i[h  idmbiatha   ile    ic-  Tlic  Flaith  who  viftuals 

oisaonaid  air  niiais  dire  or    fupports   hitn,    pays 

1  Ceoii  acht  coiauin  aith-  all  fines  for  his  thefts,  in 

a  wtw  piece  of  ground,  they  "^  ""*  cxhaufted  in  territory. 
Tliit  paOag*!  t»yi  die  Icamed  Dr.  Stuurt,  abound;,  in  in. 
ftiudioa  the  mod  important.  It  Infcirms  u9,  that  the  Gcf- 
man  kad  do  priiate  property  in  land,  and  tliat  ic  was  hii 
tribe  whicli  allowed  him  anoujlly  for  his  fupport  a  propor- 
rioo  0/ leniwry.  That  the  property  of  ihc  land  was  in- 
•ritcd  I'a  the  tribe,  and  that  the  landi  dealt  out  to  individu- 
al* retimed  to  the  public,  after  they  h:id  reaped  the  fruiii 
of  them;  that  to  be  entitled  to  a  partition  of  land  from  Ilia 
WtioB,  w»»  the  diHinclion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  partition  he  became  bound  to  attend  to  iti 
dcfenct  ud  to  its  glory ;  witli  thcfe  ideas  and  with 
ihi»  prsAice.  the  Germans  made  couquells.  In  eon- 
rnnmty  therefore,  with  their  ancient  manners,  when  a 
fetlleiDeat  wu  made  in  a  provinae  of  the  empire,  the  pro- 
perly of  the  land  belonged  to  the  vidorinuB  nation,  and  the 
bn?e  bid  claim  to  their  polfeflions.  A  trad  of  ground  wa» 
nvkcd  otit  for  the  Sovereign  j  and  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
tBCOr  diviGoD*  correfponding  to  their  importance  were  al- 
lotted.    View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p.  24.. 

The  word  Coir  or  Coar,  or  Carr,  fignifies  lot,  chance, 
Ibnnoc ;  and  Cranncar,  is  a  lot  drawn  liy  Iticks  of  different 
lesgthi,  in  the  manner  the  Arabs  pretend  to  divine  at  this 
dij  :  And  this  vras  the  method  followed  by  the  Irifh  in  the 
diiifioDS  of  the  ground  ;  thus  the  hinged  (lick  had  fuch  a  lot 
(whkhhad  been   prtvioufly  marked  out)   the  next  longeft 

uother  lot,  and  fo  on. A  number  of  thefe  Coirr's  or 

Can't  made   a  Cir  or  Circle,  which  perhaps  gave  name  to 
I    iht  prefcnt  CircUf  of  Germany,  and  to  the  Canon  Cirt  and 
"    "Engllih   Shire,  unlcfi  we   may  derive  the  word  front  the  Cir 
n  Circle  rouod  the  altar  itooe,  gf  which  in  another  place. 


B  R  E  H   O  N     I-  A  W  S 
ORIGINAL. 

gena  iiaina  ni  u,n'ib  dire 


amc  nai  naca  diL);\d  na 
ceraicc  nacha  inathar 
fiaiih  arambiallia  Jili  nod 
beir  7  iccas  ai.liiiiaid  7 
folloing  acinia, 

Fuidir  la'iis  mbiaC.  u. 
treba  dia  ceniu!  fadeilin 
is  tualaing  ionii;ca  a 
chinta  7  araruib  iatiia  a 
Flaith  islafuide  dire  a  Te- 
oit  acht  trian  do  flaith. 

Fuidir  iu^  cin  comfo- 
goismanib.  u,  trebii  aigi 
dathoirichm.  i.  u.  Raidi- 
chedach  7  manib  aigen 
flaith  beid. 

Comm.  li  iud  n"  «. 
ireba  1.  tendmor, 
7  bolhacb'}  foihiHcc, 
7  lias  certacb,  7  lias 


77.  Log  (i)  encch 
fuidre  ma  doer  fuitiir  can 
luittir  ainchaib  a  Flatha 


translation: 

an  equal  reftitution  c 
ly.     HefliaUnotrecei 
Hiric  for  bis  fbn, 
dily  Eiric  for  his  mothe* 
The  Flaith  whofupport 
him  pays  all  fines  ant 
IreCpalTes.  " 

A  Feud  having  fw< 
treba  (or  that  has  pro 
perty)  fhall  pay  fines  aiut 
trefpaiTes,  and  (hall  gii"* 
one  third  of  his  profiB 
towards  vidualing  the 
Fkiih. 

A  Feud  is  not  liable  tO' 
fines  and  trefpalTes  for 
his  next  of  kin,  unlefs 
he  hasthefi.'  5  Ircba, 
a  Raihtliedach,  and  vio 
tuals  his  Fiaitli. 

Theft  are  ibe  five  treba, 
i.  e.  I.  a  great  boufe^ 
1.  an  Ox'Jtall,  3.  a 
Hog'liye,  4,  a  Sbtr^ 
boufe^  5-  1  ^if- 
boufe. 

77.  The  Logh  tribute 
of  a  Feud,  if  a  bond  feud 
is  onefourth  of  his  flock 


(/]  Enecli  is  a  tribuie,  Gne,  1 
ncch  to  be  the  fame  as  tlic  Locati 
.  c,  a  contract  by  which  land  U  let 


take  logh 
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{diiamchu  a  dire  ales 

akthfaide  diamnai,  ar 
ncht  recht  ta  acbt  oen- 
triar  is  leth  log  aenech 
Aamnai,  fcrfon  cenfclb 
cen  thochchus  las  mbi 
baa  comarba  ainchuib 
tmna  dire  narfide  7  fer 
lietet  torn  amna  tarcrich 
direnar  ainchuib  amna  7 
cu^as  direnar n  de  ain- 
dttuibamna  7  ifi  iccas 
a  cinta  madiarnu  urnad- 
maim  no  aititen  dia  fi' 
nib. 


78.  Is  tualaing  na  teo- 
ra  ranna  lb  imoicbeda 
cora  cele  connatatmeile 
recce  nacrecce  fech  am- 
na adit  ni  forcongrat. 


79.  Log  nainech  each 
fuidire  acht  doerfuidir 
direnar  afalethothchus  al- 
kih  naill  is  na  Flatha  7 
nech  iccas  a  cinta. 


TRANSLATION, 
to  the  Flaith,  and  one 
eighth  to  the  Flaith's 
wife ;  if  he  has  no  Flaith 
but  a  Dowager,  the  ufual 
tribute  muil  be  paid  to 
her;  and  if  any  man 
fettles  under  a  dowager, 
he  fhall  pay  the  ufual 
tributes,  and  alfo  all  fea- 
fnring  men  under  her, 
not  having  a  Flaiih  over 
them;  and  if  they 
were  nurfed  or  brought 
up  by  the.  tribe,  (he 
(hall  pay  all  their  fines 
and  trefpailes. 

78.  Thefc  three  clafles 
of  men  may  make  co- 
venants with  the  tribes, 
for  they  are  not  under 
the  immediate  controul 
of  the  Dowager. 

79.  The  tribute  of  e- 
very  Feud,  the  bond- 
feud  exccpicd,  is  half 
of  hisftock  to  the  Flaith, 
bur  he  is  not  to  pay  the 
feuds,  fines,  and  tref- 
pafl'es. 


H  3i^^H^ 

ISO                   E  R   E  H  O   N      L  A   W   S               | 

ORIGINAL, 

TRANSLATION. 

Ik           So.  Atai-.  fc^chi  fuldi' 

80.  According  to  okt 

^^^        I'a  fuidii  fofaiil  3  aithiib 

Law  there  are  7  kinds  o| 

^^m        fuidir  dedlaid  frifine  co- 

feitds  who  quit  their  na» 

^H    .    nail  fuire  each  fuidir  acht 

live  tribes  to  feek  pro« 

^H          teora  fuidte    adadurem 

tedtion  of  a  Flaiili,  and 

dib.  I. 

ihefe  may  be  mixed  with 

the  free  tribes  as  conve- 

nient, viz. 

Fiiidhlr  goible,   no  fuid- 

Wlio  have  been  gmlty 

hir  crui. 

of  blood-ilied. 

Fuidhir  gula. 

Who  have  loft  their  lawl 

by  wars. 

Fuidhir  flan. 

Who  have  fled  for  debt. 

Fuidhir  faer. 

Who  have  furfeited  ct>* 

venants, 

Fuidhir  cinad  a  miiir. 

Pimes. 

Fuidhir  accu  iVd. 

Who  have  wealth. 

Fuidhir  griain. 

Who  have  land. 

N.  B.  nf/d  explanati- 

ons (h-e  by  the  Om 

menttuor. 

81.    Is   meifi  fuidhir 

8 1 .  The  fluidUr  grim 

griain  imrcartha  fri  fiailia 

may   feparate   from  his 

^L         acht  do  airfetia  a  felba 

Flaith  when  he  pleafes, 

^H         do  fl:T  ache   ni   furgaba 

but  mufl:  pay  the  proper 

^H         cinaid  for  ftatha  do  atf- 

fine,    by  producing  his 

^H         bena  an  gaibcs  0  flaiha 

flock,     one      third      of 

^V         met  lalget  bis  eitir  fod  7 

which  he  (liall  take  with 

indngnam  beirid  aen  tri- 

him,  and  the  remaining 

an  facaib  da  trian  la  fla- 

two  thirds  are  the  pro- 

Iha ol  cena. 

perty  of  the  Flaith. 
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u  Do  eftethar  meth 
a  fuidre  for  cuic  fe- 
}  7  ifled  da  do  do'5r 
r  a  aiKxu  ar  a  chain 
ttirde  ar  arechtnge 
dire  acethra  ar  a 
i  7  ar  a  meifce* 


;.  Cair  dflear  fini 
he  7  cid  inct  arfca- 
efine  cacha  tuaithe, 
inc,  Deirfine,  Jar- 
Indfinc,  Dcirgfine, 
fine,  Fine  taccuir, 
fine,  Ingenar  me- 
I  Duafine ;  ifam 
1  finotedaib. 
eflfine  coccuicer  ifi 
gaibes  dibad  each 
comacuis  dineoch 
laid. 


cirfine  cononbor  ni 
huaide   cobraind 
cenn  comocas. 

irfine  cotriferraib 
ni  beride  acht  ce- 
il thain  dichin  na 
tnediorbu  nafaetur. 


TRANSLATION. 

tz.  The  fine  or  muldt 
of  a  Feud  is  five  cows, 
and  thefe  (hall  be  given 
for  his  fetdement,  for 
his  tribute,  for  his  pro- 
tection, for  his  law-fuits, 
for  his  cattle  trefpafles, 
for  his  venery,  and  for 
drunkennefs. 

83.  Of  the  names  of 
Jine  or  tribes  in  every  dif- 
trift,  viz.  'GeUfine, 
Deirfine,  larfine,  Ind- 
fine,  Deirgfine,  Dub- 
fine,  Fine  taccuir,  Glaf- 
fine,  Ingenar  meraib, 
Duafine;  thefe  are  the 
Fines  or  tribes. 

Geilfine  are  thofe  who 
have  no  inheritance,  and 
accept  of  a  portion  from 
the  next  of  kin;  this 
tribe  may  confift  of  five 
men. 

Deirfine  are  next  of 
kin  to  the  lawful  heirs  > 
their  nnmber  is  limitted 
to  nine. 

larfine  may  confill  of 
1 3  men,  they  are  to  give 
one  fourth  of  cattle  aod 
fervicc. 


I 
I 


IIG  I  N  A  L.  TRANSLATI- 

Infirie  co    leacht  firu  Infinc  confift  oi 

dec    conranna    cadeiiin  men ;      when     an; 

finreda      dine<'<ch     diba  tiiefe  die,  the  pro] 

uaide  amal  bclchoir  du-  may  be  divided  as  i 

thaig  duine  oiha  feniflan  live  tribes ;  all  abov< 

fcarait  finntertia.  number  lo  be  fcau 
through  the  Tribes. 


1 


Deirgfine  ilTede  crueis 
nidiba  huaide  ni  cobran- 
naide  ftnntea  ilTcach  co- 
moccuis. 


Dubfine  iflede  dom- 
beair  fir  noilleg  na  fintar 
imbi  fir  toanfir  ni  cobra- 
naide  finthea  condatuice 
fir  caire  no  cranncuir  is 
larum  conranna  ceth- 
raimthain  fri  indfine. 


Fine  taccuir  iflede 
tomberat  cuir  bel  afoci- 
fam  ni  cobrannaide  da 
finnteda  acht  ni  ifuifedar 
euir  bel. 


Deirgfine  arc  fat 
have  been  guilty 
murder,  they  Iliallni 
admitted  till  the  rr 
of  reftitution  has  i 
made. 

Dubfine  are  fuct 
have  been  guilty  of  tl 
they  fhall  nut  be  rec 
ed  whilft  accufation 
againft  them,  or  enti 
to  cor  or  cranchur 
Law  75)  thefe  ma) 
divided  ihrough  the] 
fine. 

Fine  taccuir  are  ll 
who  Cetcle  under  coi 
tion  of  the  coir  bel  ( 
coir  o  bealaib.)  They 
feit  proiertion  if  the) 
not  comply  with  the 


IP 
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1  L  A  n'd.                        „ 

■piNAL. 

TRANSLATION. 

B 

Comni.  'Ttc/c  are  mac- 

H 

facfma  feiilm^  ttndtr  .\ 

^ 

verbal    promi/e    of    liv 

Fiatb  (k). 

fine^nic  mnadit- 

Glasfine  are  the  fons 

aras  do  Albanach 

of    women    of    Scotch 

!ifaide   acht   orba 

defcent  i  they  Ihatl  have 

)  dutbradita  ded- 

lind  only,  and  may    be 

fine. 

divided     ihrougli     the 

tribes. 

im.      Gabair     tar 

Comm.       Tbe/e    are 

~mge — bearm  lean 

brought  from  beyond 

ialbanach. 

fea^    born  of  ivonien 

of  a  Scotch  tribe. 

fi  ar  meruib  ifu- 

Ingen  ar  meruib,  are 

indnaig  cluais  do 

brawling,  idle,    tattling 

jcomceniuiided- 

women,    related  to  the 

fine  connranna- 

tribes ;    they   mtili    be 

uteda  on  med  ad- 

divided     through      the 

;r  xfiafi. 

tribes. 

m.    Gel/his  itutjir 

Comm.    Flying  from 

do  gbUfbii  ittd- 

ont  man  to  another. 

rele. 

agfine  ni  cobran- 

Duthagfine  do  not  di-             , 

tir  iflan  diba  fin- 

vide  their   property  on 

finte   fuidir  coia 

the  death  of  any  of  the 

lail   fon  enmuin 

tribe,  but  it  afcends  to 

lar  mac  fri  a  a- 

fuch  feud  next  in  blood  -^^^^H 

ni  ren   intathair 

as          raifed  themfelves  '^^^^| 

a  hand  writing  difFere 

nt  fromthe  Commentator'B,  If    ^^^^^^B 

•ing  remark ;      Tlie 

writer  of  this  note  is  Aodhgan                     ■ 

repairing  tbis  very 

Id  MS.  at  ihe  mill  of  Duna-                    ■ 

the  place   of  his  abode,  and  making  ■very  imfliilful              ^^ 

n  theft  old  Laws,  in 

tlic  year  of  cur  Lord  1575.             ^^^H 

BREHON     LAWS 
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ni  fech   niichu    fedi  ua     from  a  ruftic  ftate. 


lech  ijrmu  lech  indue. 


84.Forgucachfinefor- 
cuchuad  fallUiiichte  cen- 
trom  each  muin  arailiJ 
each  rath  afonniine  co- 
feoit  ernnair  do  fognam- 
tliaidib. 


defceiids  from  fathe 
fon,  and  fo  on  to 
grandfon,  and  gr 
grandfon. 

84.TheForguO 
^a)orchofenheadorc 
of  every  tribe  or  i 
may  leave  the  tribe* 
he  pleafts,  and  is  < 
tied  tofuch  ftockof 
Ralh  as  (hall  be  adji 
ed  him  forhisfervio 
TlieAireachor  chv 
a  couiilry  when  h< 
ferables  the  Fine  in 
dies  for  hisown  defe 


\ 


Ahui  chuinn  cofaelas 
turanau  tafcuru  nlmcho- 
maid  Aircch  madiarma- 
mad  mbrogthair  dinaro- 

fat   ramatu    tabar   doib  ftiall  give  them  rec 

ditchus  fodHng  fofagud  pence  for  their  trou 

fele  furired  co  failrecen-  each  head  of  zjine 

duine  dicill  ditreib  taral-  piovide  fufficienl  fo 

lar    diamiar    naurfocru  niaintenance,  and  i 

techta  dlegail  fiiir  foeru  a  vidory  or  routing 

manip    centola   tinfcgra  forbidden  to  plunder, 

riam  ruirter.  lefs  it  be  previoudj 
dered,  as  a  reward. 
85.  Cia  lin  Raith  do         85.    Of  the   nui 

cuiffin.    fine  rath,   me-  of  Raihs ;  they  are 

rath;  iar  rath;  foerrath;  named,  Fine  rath; 

rath  doboing;  comracc  raih;  YarraihiSucrr 

rath  i  naicillerathirraith  ;  Rath  doboing  :  Corr 

raihicuit  find   cfiorach ;  rathi    Naidlle  rad 
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TRANSLATION. 

forgurath ;    airifs    mefe 

aith  J  R.iiliicuit  find  cho- 

och  a  athcuir  no  roigthi 

rachi    Forgu  rath:  the 

Imc  dia  rath. 

ftock     given     to    thefe 

ralliB    may    be    retaken 

(by   the  chltf)  at  plea- 

fure. 

Thdc  Names  arc  ilius  <xp 

ained  by  the  Commentator.        ^^^B 

Finne  rath. 

belonging  to  eftablifhed       ^^H 

^^^1 

Bjft. 

new  fettlers.                        ^^H 

MP. 

compoled  of  the  follow-       ^^M 

ers  of  a  Flath.                    ^^^ 

Sserratb. 

made     free      by      the                " 

Flath  (I).                                 j 

Si^  dobotng. 

have  forced  themfelves 

on  a  Flath  and  over- 

whelmed   the   native 

inhabitants. 

Comraccrath, 

who  have  withftood  an 

alTault  and  defended 

the  Raih.                                      ' 

Naicille  rath-irraith, 

fettled    under    a    FUth                 ' 

and    paid    fines    and 

fureties,                                       ,' 

Rath  icuitrid  cborach. 

entertain  the  Flaith  and 

enlarge  their  holdings 

by  new  covenants. 

Fo^u  rath  faer  rath. 

cliol'en  by  the  Flath  to 

be  free  Raths. 

{/)  Rj(A  is  pronounced  Rai'.     In  Arabic  R^f^a  h  an  Intle- 

yaitnt  iribe  ;   it  is  a!fo  an  area  of  ground  with  a  rifirg  in 

tbt  cm«r.— This  ii  much  the  figure  o£  the  Irilh  Rath*  or                 ^ 

|^_ 

^^ 
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I       R 
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S        H. 


« 

I. 


.  IhE  Chincfe,  itisfaid,  began  to  improve  let- 
ten  from  the  earlieft  times  of  their  Monarchy,  at 
leaft  from  the  reigns  of  Yao  and  Chum»  who  lived 
Upwards  of  2200  years  before  Chrift*  It  is  a  com-' 
mon  opimon^  and  univerfally  received  by  thofe 
who  have  inveftigatcd  the  origin  of  a  people  of 
fuch  unqueftionable  antiquity,  that  the  fons  of  Noah 
Were  diTperfed  over  the  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  and 
that  there  were  fome  of  them  who  penetrated  into 
Omit,  a  few  ages  after  the  deluge,  and  there  laid 
thefirft  foundation  of  the  oldell  monarchy  we 
know  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thefe  firft 
founders,  inftrudted  from  a  tradition  not  very  re- 
inote  from  its  fource,  in  the  greatnefs  and  power 
of  the  firft  beings  taught  their  poftcrity  to  honour 
this  fovexeign  Lord  off  the  Univerfe,  and  to  live 
igrceably  to  the  principles  of  that  Law  of  Nature 

K  he 
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he  had  engraven  on  their  hearts.  Their  clailk 
books,  ibme  of  them  written  even  in  the  time  of  tl 
two  Emperors  juft  named,  leave  no  room  to  doul 
of  it.  Among  thefe  books  there  are  five  that  they  o 
the  Kink,  and  for  which  they  ^havc  iin  eztiep 
veneration.  Though  thefe  tJobks  contain  orily'tl 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  Hate,  and  do  not  d 
redly  meddle  with  religion,  their  authors  intentk 
having  been  to  (ecure  the  peace  and  tranquility  • 
the  Empire ;  yet  they  are  very  proper  to  inform  i 
what  was  the  religion  of  that  ancient  people,  fin< 
we  art  tbid  in  every  page  that  in  bfder  to  Compi 
that  peace  and  tranquility,  two  things  were  necc 
fary  to  be  obferved,  the  duties  of  religion  and  t! 
rules  of  a  good  government.  It  appears  throut 
tlie  whole,  that  the  firft  objcdt  of  their  worffa 
was  one  Beings  the  fupreme  Lord  and  Sovera^ 
Principk  of  all  things,  whom  they  honoured  und 
•the  name  6f  Cbang-tiy  that  is,  Supreme  Empcrc 
or  TreHj  which  in  their  language  is  of  the  fame  in 
port.  Tien^  fay  the  interpreters  of  thefe  books,* 
the  Spirttwbo  prefides  over  Heaven-^  it  is  true,  tl 
fame  word  often  fignifies  among  the  Ghincfc,  tl 
material  Heavens-,  and  now  fince  Athcifm  h 
been  for  fome  ages  introduced  among  their  litert 
it  is  reftridled  to  that  fenfe ;  but  in  their  ancie 
books- they  underftood  by  it  the  Lord  vf  Heaven^  i 
Sovereign  of  the  IVorld.  In  them  there  is  mentii 
upon  all  occafions  of  the  providence  of  Tittij  oft 
•chaftifements  he  inflidls  upon  the  bad  Ehipcroi 
and  of  the  rewards  he  difpenfes  to  the  good.  Th 
likewife  reprefent  him  as  one  who  is  flexible 
vows  and  prayers,  appeafed  by  facrifices,  and  w' 

dive 
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-cErats  thofc  calamities  that  threaten  the  Empire ; 
I  tith  a  thoufand  other  things  which  can  agree  to  none 
bat  an  intelligent  being.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Ac  Extracts  which  Father  Du  Halde  has  taken  from 
thefc  andent  books,  in  the  feconc!  volume  of  his 
Hiftory  of  China,  and  what  he  farther  fays  in  the 
beg^ning  of  the  third,  &  to  Banier's  Mythology, 
Tom.  I.  p.  130. 

There  is  not  only  a  great  conformity  between 
this  Kink  of  the  Chinefe  and  the  Brehon  Laws  of 
the  ancient  Irilh,  but  the  name  of  the  fupremc 
Being  is  alfo  the  fame.     Ti,  is  the  appellation  of 
tbe  great  God  in  all  the  old  Iri(h  writings^   and  TV 
«r,  i,  e,  7i,  Qod,  fpirit,  will,   defign,    intention^ 
wimor  great,  is'the  modern  name  of  the  fupreme 
Deity.     See  Shaw*s  Lexicon..    Tiama  is  the  name 
for  a  prince,  a  lord,  and   alfo  of  God.     Temn^ 
Teann  is  ftrcngth,  power,  and  alfo  fire.     Eampal 
and  eampaid  was  the  altar  (lone,   and  tieampal  form- 
ed the  word  Team  pal  a  church,  and  the  Latin  Tem- 
plum.     It  is  certain,  that  in  thefe  antient  books, 
proofs  are  to  be  found  of  the  knowledge  the  Cbi-^ 
mtfe  had  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  of  the  religi- 
ous worlhip  they  have  paid  him  for  a  long  feries  of 
«gca;  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  no  footfteps  are  there 
to'be  feen  of  an  idolatrous  worfhip.     But  this  will 
appear  lefe  furprifing  when  we  confider^  ift.  That 
Idofartry  fpread  itfelf  through  the  world  but  flowly, 
and  ftep  by  ftep ;  and  that  having  probably  taken 
its  rife  in  Aliyria,  as  Eufebius  alledgcs,  where  there 
was  not  even  the  appearance  of 'an  Idol  till  long 
iftcr  Bebu^  or  according  to  odiers  in  Pbcsnicia  or 
in  Egypt ^  it  could  not  have  made  its  way  fo  fpon 
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into  China,  a  nation  that  has  ever  been  fequeftere 
from  others,  and  feparated  by  the  great  Indies  free 
the  center  of  Idolatry, 

2dly,  That  there  was  always  in  China  a  fuprem 
Court,  or  Court  of  Rites  to  take  care  of  the  afiaii 
of  ReHgion,  which  with  the  utmoft  exadtnefs  kep 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  principal  objedt.  Thus  i 
was  no  eafy  matter  to  introduce  new  laws  and  nei 
ceremonies  among  a  people  fo  much  attached  ti 
their  antient  traditions.  Befides,  as  the  Chine{ 
have  always  been  accuilomed  to  write  their  Hilior 
with  great  care,  and  have  hiftorians  ootemporar 
with  all  the  fadts  they  relate ;  they  would  neve 
have  failed  to  take  notice  of  what  innovations  hai 
happened  in  religion,  as  they  have  done  at  grea 
length,  when  the  Idol  Fo  and  his  wprfhip  were  in 
t  reduced. 

Such  was  the  eilablifhed  religion  of  China,  anc 
fuch  nearly  was  the  eilablifhed  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Irilh  Druids :  like  the  ancient  Chinefe,  the) 
never  worfhipped  any  animal  ^  like  them  they  had 
no  carved  or  engraven  images ;  like  them  they  b^ 
lieved  in  the  Metempfycbojis^  as  a  proof  of  the  foul'j 
evidence  after  death  ;  and  in  this  religion  the  Chi« 
nefe  continued  till  the  time  of  ConfuciuSy  who  hav- 
ing often  repeated,  that  it  was  in  the  Weft  they  wauk 
find  the  Holy  One,  they  fent  ambaffadors  into  the 
Indies  in  quell  of  him ;  thefe  tranfported  into  Cbim 
the  idol  Foj  together  with  the  fuperftitions  and 
Atheifm  of  that  feft. 


The 


The  collation  of  the  Chinefe  language  with 
ilh  or  Ibemo-CehoSeytbian  dialed,  will  oon- 
Monf.  Paw'8  affeitions.  And  with  this 
',  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  had  not  the  ufe 
Iters  fo  early  as  is  pretended^  for  they  feem  to 
oft  their  ancient  Orthography  -,  from  the  pe^ 
le  materials  their  ancient  books  were  com- 
of,  it  is  impolltble,  they  could  exiA  many 
as  Monf.  FaW  has  proved,  and  to  this 
attribute,  the  prefent  defeat  of  the  Chinefe 
ige,  y'vz.  the  omiffion  of  the  letter  R,  and 
mination  of  almoft  every  word  with  a  vowel, 
rilh  lofe  the  force  of  moft  terminating  con- 
tst  but  flill  preferve  them  in  the  writing,  and 
befe  oonlbnants  were  in  the  roots  of  the  words 
■ally,  is  evident  by  coisparing  the  Irifli  Radices 
he  Hebrew. 

i  prefcrvation  of  thefe  confonants  not  founded 
Wlh  dialed,  appears  to  be  the  ftrongeft  ar- 
nt  for  the  early  ufe  of  letters  among  the  Iriili. 
fimilitude  of  the  Irifh  language  with  all  the 
tal  dialers  is  aAonifhing  \  but  particularly 
be  Arabic,  Perfic  and  Tartarian  :  and  if  the 
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not  to  be  found  in  their  Lexicons;  but  the  more    P^''^r<^' 
probable  reatbn  of  this  fimilitude  is,  that  tlie  Irilk  .^-'  ^J- 
language    has    been    enrich.cd    with    colonies  of<*iiK*^^.  ""-^ 
Oriental  nations,  from  Spain  and  Afric/i%  agrecaWo  ^3       ^^^  ^ 
to  the  traditions  of  their  mod  ancient  Seatuu^bias  oR-^r   -    "^ 
hiftorians.  ,^1*:^ 

The  following  vocables  of  the  Chinefe  Lan-  r:^^^ 
guagc  are  extracted  from  the  Lexicons  of  Baycf  ^.^-^C"  ~ 
and  Foiirmont :  the   roots  or.  keys  fas   thry   call..-^,.,^_7Lr- 
them  are  only  214  in  number;   but  the  language..  ^ 
as  fpoken,  they  fay  conlifts  of  1500  words,  and^; 
the  chara<fters  are  80,000  in  number,  to   wWdi"^^ 
they  are  daily  making  additions,  as  they  improve  ^^^ -^    ^■ 
in  knowledge;  for  Monf.  P.   has   plainly  proved*^  t^3 

they  are  as  yet  but  a  very  ignorant  people,  noi>'  ^^^^^  - 
withftanding  the  pompous  accounts  given  !0i,.^^^^  ^ 
them  by  the  Miliionaries ;  and  tliat  the  beft  oPCTrrr-  " 
the  manufaftures  brought  from  China  to  Europe^  "^  -=,t-" 
arc  made  in  Japan,  and  exported  from  thence  li',^  JT^T": 
Chma. 

.  The  manner  of  writing  ufcd  by  this  people  mui^f'^  ~  ^^1 
at  length  become  (o  obfcure,  that  if  ever  arts  airf^'^-^  —  — * 
fciences  are  brought  to  perfeftion  among  then\  it^ 
will  be  impofTihle  to  continue  the  ufc  of  it,  or  far 
pofterity  to  read  it.  For  example,  if  they  wouU^^ 
w  tke/cme  men  hive  killed  d  ivild  heajl ;  they  make  tht^ 
character  which  exprefles^/z/r.^i/,  to  this  they  add  iMf^^^ 
charafter  exprelling  a  mdn\  then  that  of  the  verb 
kill\  and,  lallly,  that  of  2i  ivild  ben/l^  all  which  ai 
united  in  one  figure,  without  any  other  diftindtion 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  thuscaf:::. 
prefs  themfelves  concerning  the  Chinefe. 

That  the  delcendants  of  Japbet  peopled  Chihi 
as  well  as  T^artary^  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt,  tl 
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wbcn  they  firft  arrived  in  chat  Country ,  we  cannot, 
pretend  to  fay.      That  a  confiderable  part  of  it 
muft  have  been  uncultivated,  even  in  the  year  637 
preceding  Chrift,  when  the  Scythians^  under  tlic  conr 
dud  of  Maydds  firft  raade  an  irruption  into  upper 
Afia,  has  been  clearly  evinced  (b).     That  the  lanr 
guage  of  the  Cbip^fe  was  pretty   nearly  related  to 
the  Hebrew^  and  the  other  tongues  which  the  learn- 
ed coa(ider  as  dialects  of  it,,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  we  owQ.oirih. 
feWcs  in(;liaed  to  believe.     Tbomqffinus^  Mtiffonimy 
Rjklbfch'HS^  and.  PfeljferuSy  feecn  to  have  proved; 
tjbis  ajmoft  to  denionftration  ;   though   Mr.  Briber. 
does  not  come  fo.readily  into  their  opinion. 

It  is  true  a  great  numbei;  of  words  in  the  pre&nt. 
Cking/Srfeem  not  deducibbe  either  from  the  i/^i^mt;. 
qrany  other  language ;  but  then  thefe  niay  be  oon* 
iidered  as  an  accelTion  to  the  primaeval  termauied  in. 
Qnna^  which  were  exceeding  few,  and  undoubted- 
ly  favoured  of  the  primitive  tongue.  Thefe  au- 
thors then  proceed  to  examine  /even  roots,  which, 
they  (ay,  theChinefe  confider  as  the  firft  and  moft 
fimple  of  any  in  their  language.  Seven  Roots  in 
a  language!       Uoiverfal :  Hiftory,    8vo.  London, 

1748,  vol- 20. 

Treating  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Tartars  and  Mo- 
gals,  thefe  learned  authors  obfe»ve,  that  the  pro- 
geny of  M^^gog^  NUJbecb  and  3vjw/,  planted  both 

.     .  the 

(*)  Mojif^  Paw  proves  that  moft  of  the- interior  parU 
art  ancultivated  and  uninhabited  ^%  this  day,  except  the 
hordcrs  of  the   Rivers  and  of  the  great  Canals.     Rickfrchn 
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the  Scythians^  and  confequently  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Moguls  and  Tartars.  I  have  (hewn  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  Kamuc-Mongtd  language  with  the  Irijb^ 
in  anEiTay  on  tne  Celtic  Language  prefixed  to  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  Irifh  Grammar,  and  (hall  in 
this  place  take  notice,  that  the  Irilh  name  for  a 
bow  or  crofs-bow,  is  crmn-tubbail^  i.  e.  the  bough 
orftick  of  TttbaL     See  all  the  Irifli  Lexicons. 

Thefe  obTervations.  will  lead  me  to  difcuis  this 
fubjed  further,  in  a  futprc  work.  I  (hall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  collation  of  the  Cninefe  and  Japonefe 
Languages  with  the  Irilh,  which  I  flatter  myfelf 
will  confirm  what  I  have  frequently  advanced,  viz. 
that  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  the  Irilh  Language 
is  ineftimable  in  the  relearches  into  the  Hiftory  and 
antiquity  of  natsous,  ana  merits  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  as  Leibnitz, .  Lhuyd  and  many  others, 
haveobferved. 


Collation  of"  the  Irijb  with  the  CMnefe  ajid  Japone/e 

Languages. 

It  muft  be  obfcrved  that  the  Chincfe  from  a  vici- 
ous pronunciation,  have  rejefted  the  found  of  the 
letters  B,  D,  R,  X,  Z,  and  have  changed  thefe 
into  P,  T,  L,  S,  S.  The  commutations  of 
thefe  letters  is  common  in  many  European  dialedls, 
yet  none  have  abfolutely  rejcftcd  them.  See 
Lhuyd's  Compar.  Vocab. 

The  Orthography  of  the  Chinefe  words,  in  the 
Roman  letter,  varies  much  according  to  the  nati- 
onal dialedl  of  the  tranfcriberj  for  example,  fuch 
words  as  Bayer  writes  with  9,  Ludovicus  writes 
with/i&i  cb  wiih/^^i  Fourmontwith//!/'. 

Khali 
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1  (hall  here  follow  Bayer. 

Non  inutile  erit  fcire,  quern  in  modum  Lufitani 
ct  Hiipani  hxc  pronunciant.  Lufitanicum  et  Hif- 
finicum  fcribendi  modum  utcumque  fequamur. 

ifc,  on  efFeruntur  pronunciatione  inter  utramque 
localem  media,  ficetiam  ao  etau,  ut  fit  fonus  ali- 
bis mcdius. 

f  Hifpanico  more  ef&rtur.  Ludovicus  fcripfit 
/^i  pro^a. 

C  ante^et  i  ut  apud  Germanos  et  plerofque  alios, 
iezceptisltalis. 

cb  ut  apud  Italos  c  ante  e  et  i,  et  apud  Germa- 
nos fere  ut  tfch.    Ludovicus  fcripfit  tcba  pro  cba. 

;ante  ^  et  /  ut  ii/cb^  adfpiratione  in  gucture  for- 
nata^  in  fine  g  eft  dumm. 

y  et  i  ante  con fonantem  et  vocalem  aliam,  eo- 
dem  fere  modo  ut  de  g  diximus,  efferuntur :  fed 
Ore  magis  claufo  et  fibilante,  ficjrx^  fere  uigug. 

ku  el  qu  non  difTerunt. 

name g  tamquam  unica  litera  pronunciatur. 

m  in  fineut  ng  ore  aperto,  ut  g  liquidus  expri- 
©atur. 

ie  cum  pundto  ut  gallicum  u  fed  ut  fibbilum 
anferis. 

X  Mifcb  Germanicum. 

hfortiter  efTertur  dura  afpiratione  ut   proxime 
abfit  a  k. 
Sigoa  quinque  tonorum  in  hoc  exemplo  dari  folent. 

LATIN.  IRISH. 

VS,         ftupor,  gaige,   gair,  gairige,  gean. 

Va,         excellens,        gar,  gaoine,  gur,  gaifge. 

Va,  ya,    anfer,  gc. 

Va,  mutusy  gaoi,  taoi,  to. 

fij  denS|  feag,  fia-cul,  kia-cul. 

The 
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The  Reader  muft  ob(er ve,  thftt  in  the  Iri(h,  the 
terminating  conibnants  are  not  founded,  whenff- 
pirated  with  the  letter  i»;  which  makes  thefoumi 
of  many  words  the  fame  as  in  the  Chinefe^  tbe(^^ 
terminating  confooants  being  Radices  in  the  Hebrew,; 
Arabic  and  Irifh,  give  great  rpcfm  to  conjeflwi 
that  the  ufe  of  letters  among  the  Chinefe,  is  not  0^ 
fo  ancient  a  da^c  as  they  have  aflerted,  I;  iBeaa^of 
the  letters  or  cliaradters  now  in  ufe  in  China ;  fiai 
according  to  Cupcr  and  IViUzeUy  they  had  a  (fife- 
ent  charafter  a  thoufand  years  ago;  a  micior^ 
ileel  was  dug  up  at  Vergatur  in  Siberia,  witbaii 
infcription  round  the  margin  in  Chincie  charaden 
as  it  f was  fuppofed,  which  none  of  the  Chin<ifi 
Litterati  could  read;  they  pretended  to  give  a  tnui^ 

flation,  but  it  was  conjed^ure  only ;  and  faid  th< 
mirror  was  written  in  a  character  ufed  in  China  aboot 
iSoo  years  ago.  Seethe  account  and  figures  is 
Lettres  de  Monf.  Cuper,  p.  20.  The  characters  refera- 
ble the  Irifh  Ogbani^  given  in  the  laft  Edition  of  the 
Irilh  grammar,  and  are  probably  the  aniient  Scythian. 

The   Cbinefe  kngu^ige  collated  with   the  hijh^  or 
Iberno-CeltO'Scythic   Diakn. 

CHINESE. 

que,  a  houfe, 
que,  a  hedge, 
curtt  a  tree, 

te,  a  houfe  of  recreation, 
quia,  to  walk, 
tung,  a  large  houfe, 
tung,  a  billow, 
toa,  a  hot  coal, 
lang,  a  man. 


IRISH. 


cai. 


cuana. 

gort,  ceirt,  (coirt,  bark)^ 
ti ;  teach, 
cuadh. 

Dun,  dunadh,  daingoan 
tonn. 

leo,  warm ;  dpigt  fire, 
lonn,   ftrongi  luinn, 
hero. 
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CHINESE.  IRISH. 

37  kiL    Thcfe  words  or  charafters,  fitys  Men-» 

aeliu%  are  not  the  name  of  an  emperor 

but  of  Us  title,  i.  e.  principium  rerum. 

Tai  or  Taidhe  ku  in  faifb,  will  expscffr 

principium  Herounk 

onae,  a  monk^  a  her-    bainze,    entertainment, 


U 


iDit,  who  keeps  open 
boufe  for  traveUers. 

uen^qaen,  refpedt, 

Mve,  connecnon, 

Ibft,  (das  sxiot  betokens 
wet,  moifture.) 


:hu,  the  charader  be- 
tokening command. 

Kcn,  the  hand,    greet- 
ing,  ialutation. 

fu,  learned ;  it  is  alfo 
a  mandarine. 
Status  et  dignitas 
mandarini  :  nefcio 
cur  in  monumen- 
to  Sinico  explicetur 
Plebs,  vir  vulgaris 
((ays  Bayer)  ut  apud 
Mcnzeluim  in  Lex* 
ico. 


feafting. 

conoidh. 

comh. 

foi  and  fo,  the  fame  in 

Irifh  as  in  foal,  fual, 

water, 
fola,  blood, 
foid,  wet  turf, 
foinfi,   wells,  fprings. 
foarge,  fairge,  the  fca, 

&c.  &c. 
fuidh,  fui,  caith,  cu»  as 

in  cu-cuUam,  cu-con- 

nor,  &c. 
fonnas,  greeting,  Ihak*' 

ing  by  the  hand, 
fuidh,       faoi,       noble, 

learned, 
by   the  following  Irilh 

word,   we  may  fup- 

pofe     Menzelius     is 

right,     for    fuithean^ 

fuihean,     plebs,    the 

vulgar. 
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CHINESE.. 

90,  a  foldier, 

9ai,  it  is,  he  is, 
bia,  under,  behind, 
xiy  a  temple,  church,  pa- 
lace. 


fan)  expiation. 


guei,  fear,  dread, 


IRISH. 

fuoithreac,  i.  e.  fuot 
reach,  a  foldier. 

fe,  ife. 

iar,  ria. 

fith,  the  old  name  of  tli 
churchofCaihelwi 
Sith-druni  i  fithbhi 
a  city. 

fan-leac,  the  done  i 
Expiation,  thei)tni 
of  the  Drutdicala 
tars  in  Ireland,  wit 
a  top  ftone  in  a 
inclined  pofition 
hence  probably  tl 
Iri(h  fan  and  tt 
Latin  fanum, 
church; /Jw-/f^  an 
crom-leac^  arefync 
nimous  words  fi: 
this  altar ;  hem 
Phanephorus,  i.  < 
foiis  facerdos,  qu 
^im  foL  See  ifii 
cbeus^  ch.  69,  < 
expiationis  altar 
rim.  Arab.  Pei 
fanus^  a  Pharos. 

agh,   fear. 

guidhe,  prayer,  entreat] 

gubha,  bemoaning,  a  fu 
fering. 
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H  I  M  B  S  K« 

I    Jt    I    S    H. 

mtry^  land. 

tuath. 

iid^ 

dora. 

fortune,  profpc- 

gaoine. 

yens,    the    right 

deas,  yas,  deafuith. 

id. 

the  left  hand, 

cli,       fo,        awkward 

(gaucnd). 

hefouth. 

deas. 

s  weft. 

fiar,  iar. 

diecaft. 

tarn,  luaim,  oir. 

le  north. 

teth,  badhbh. 

be  fouth. 

noin. 

ire  cannot  be  a  ftronger  fimilitude  in  any  two 
ges  than  in  thefe  names  of  the  cardinal 
of  the  compafs.  The  Irifli,  after  the  man- 
the  Hebrews  and  all  oriental  nations,  name 
poiats,  with   refpedt  to  the  T.  lution  of  the 

I  looking  to  the  Eaft ;  thus  0/r,  is  before 
ibnt;  tuaim  is  the  fame  ;  it  (ignifies  alio  the 
•  front ;  (tuaim^  i.  c.  cdany  i.  e.  agbaidb^  (,oId^ 
of  the  Irijb  language)  tuachioU  moving 
Againft  the  fun  ;  deas  is  the  right  hand,  and 
«th ;  Jiar^  behind,  in  rear,  and  the  Weft  \ 
s  the  left  hand,  and  the  North;  tetb  (te) 
dtbbj  or  bsVy  are  ajfo  names  for  the  North. 
the  northern  Chinefe,  to  fignify  they  were  the 
labitants  of  China,  call  the  Southern  Chinefe 
jf.  Barbarians,  or  South-mou.  See  ^ef- 
^tropoUtarue  de  nominibus  Inipmi  Sinoi-um^  p. 
^ttingae,  1770. 

It 


14* 


It  has  4)een  obferved  ^by  fome  Ilifii  Wiiteft  tl 
Eirin^  the  name  of  Ireland  codld  inpt^beifcrivi 
fiotnjun'  or  iar  the  Weft.  Thefe  authors  did  n 
know  that  aeron  or  ieroun  m  Hebrew  iniplies  W^ 
ward^  the  fame  as  the  Fhcenician  Jber^nae^ 
Weftern  Ifbind. 


CHIN  BSE. 

^m^  a  key> 

hu,  a  wolf> 

yum,  glory, 

<:hum,  menfura, 

guei,  honoure J  majefty, 
min,  to  engrave. 


lie,  feries,  order, 
kin,   a  commander,  a 
chief. 


I    R    I    S    H. 

ting,  the  clafp  of  aloe 

tongue  of  a  buck 

&c. 
faoil-chu  (laotl,  tread 

rous;) 
daimh,  dta-^yaimh,  t 

glory  of  God. 
tomadh,     to     meafur 

cumha,  a  veffel. 
gur,  guimh. 
minn,  mann. 
mindreach,  an  engrav 

image, 
dreac,  an  image,  is  t 

root  of  the   W( 

man-dreac,orrai 

drake, 
miun,   a  letter  of  1 

alphabet,     beca 

engraved     in    i 

bark  of  the  an 

ents. 
lai,  laiae,  laidhne. 
cionn,  ceann* 
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CHI  K  K  8  E. 

I  ^   I   S    H. 

10  iidiabir^  dwell. 

cbnaidh. 

the  bead. 

fiioim^  the  face,  to/,  /zr/j. 

/«wj,  the  head,  the 

top;  hence  tua^  a 

noble,  and  /^,  i.  c. 

mulean^  an  owl  or 

the    great   headed 

bird. 

\y  foundation  of  a 

mein  to  dig;  hence  mine. 

KHife, 

oar. 

airoman. 

nae,  a  woman,  naing,a 

mother. 

,    hiven,    a    deep 

duvaigbin^  dovmfij  an  a- 

ibyfs;  the  material 

byfs;  »^^,  heaven  5 

leaTens  for  lien  fig- 

flarecruntiSj  heaven. 

lifics  exceHent. 

i.  e.  flaitheamhnus. 

fla,    noble,    great. 

fupreme. 

y  dead. 

bann,  bano,  death, 

^  without  (fine) 

« 

fan,  gan. 

1,  grdatty  drynefs, 

cam-lofithe,    burnt  jip. 

parched  with  heat ; 

cuime,  hard,  pro- 

bably   this  is   the 

root  of   the    Irilh 

caoimm^    the   mur- 

rain among  catde. 

proceeding      from 

great  droughts. 

a»  fpccdi. 

caint,    heaa-mor,    i.  e. 

(hean-mor,      great 

talk. 

aen,  a  aime.  a  fault. 

cionn,'cionta. 

-^4i 
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CJ    H    !    N   £  S   L. 

kuon,  a  mitre,  a  crown, 

chu,  reft,  eafcy 

kiun,  a  foldier, 

kua,  qua,  a  certain  di- 
vination by  lots, 


fum,  breath,  wind, 
fu,  to  die, 

9iam,  chief  leader  of  ar- 
mies, 
kua,    the     penalty    of 
man-flaughter. 


guei,    a   circle,   about, 
round  about^ 


IRISH. 

cean-b<:iri,  a  helmet,  a 

crown, 
fua,  fuamh whence,  luan. 

found  fleep. 
cuathan,    kethrain, 

diers. ' 
cuar,  i.  e.  draoidheachf^ 

(oldglofs.)  Sorceri^ 

or  Driiidic  knew— 

ledge, 
cuig,  a  fecret  art. 
cuar  cumaifgna  draoitfaes^. 

the  magical  circL^ 

of  the  Druids, 
cu-ard-thofaight        time 

great       Druidic&J 

myftery. 
crann-cuir,  a  divinatioiB. 

by  twiggs  or  ftido* 
cuivrionn,  forccry ;  raiojK. 

is  alfo  forcery. 
feidhm,  a  figh. 
fab,   death, 
fithbhe,   fithmhe. 

cumal ;  the  common 
word  is  iGriiT,  which 
rather  implies  a  tri- . 
bute;  in  Sclavoni- 
an  haracy  in  Turkifh 
harai. 

cuar,  cuairt. 
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H5 


N  B  S  E. 

an,  theday. 


moon» 


t,  bonnet,  &c. 
reverence,  to 
hip, 
^ne&,  decay  of 

>reme9  a  man- 
le,  a  bonza. 


in,  mankind, 

inity, 
umentum  tern- 

tfiachi 


3US,  diarity. 


IRISH. 

grith,  the  fun ;  cc,  the 
night;  gcrait,  the 
heavens,  i.  e.  ait 
(the  place  of)  ger, 
(the  fun.) 

gabhar  (gavar)  i.  c. 
folus,  gan  timdhi- 
bhe,  i.  c.  gan  loigh- 
diughadh,  a  light 
without  a  blaze, 
(oldglofs,) 

ccann-afg,  ceann-bheirt. 

cam. 

leon. 

faimh,  ricli,  honourable, 

learned  in  the  hiw  ; 

faimh-feler,  a  coun- 

fellor. 
fambh,  i.e.  teaghmaith, 

(oldglofs.)  ciom,  a 

ftoncr  building, 
gein,  duine. 
aoth,  doigh. 
gomhnuighe. 
uibhal;    ^are? 

lamas,  learned ;  luam, 
an  abbot,  an  in- 
ftrudlor. 

caoin,  kin-ealta. 


i 


i9Vl 


1^5  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 

CHINES  £•  IRISH. 

fo,  to  overcome*  fo,  a  prinGe,  a  conqu 

or;  faoi^  fubjug 
ed. 

tay,  an  age ;  facculum,  a  taidhe,  taiteog,  a  n 
fpace  of  time.  ment ;  taithmbei 

a  record,  a  moi 
ment  or  memori 

fu)  909  to  make,  iaor,  a  workman,  o| 

rarius. 

ye,  nrght,  cd,  ge,  oidhche  (e  p 

flounced.) 

;ieQ,  agreatman,.aman  feine,  facinh,  fan,  i. 
to  be  refpedted.  ri    frigheadh^   ( 

xia,  goodneffi,  fo,  faine,  fi4n,  firfan 

fu,  fummus  regni  fena-    fuidh,  faoi. 

tor, 
che,  him,  that,  fe.       i 

kiu,    to    go  about,    to    cuadh,  cuairt. 

encompafs, 
leao,  a  cabin,  a  hovel,      kithreach,  leath-taice 

houfe  proped  up 
kirn,  to  bend,,  to  bow    cam,    to    worihip, 

one's  felf;  cem,  a  adore. 

prieft, 
kivdn,  a  dog,  cuib,  cuiviiij  cuan. 

^&^y  proud,  gudgf  gotha. 

fum,  wages,  hire,  fath,     fathan,     fono 

hired  foldiers. 
fu,  a  mafter,  fo. 

chuen,  to  promulgate,      cuadhan,  i.  e.  innifii 

(oldglo/s.) 


COLLAT£D  WITH  TH£  IRISH* 


IRISH. 


CHINESE. 

fan,  an  image  or  like-    famh,  fkmhlachd. 
dmen^  a  tonent^  a  ri-    cuan,  a  river's  mouth,  a 


▼cr. 

port ;     fummaine. 

roaring        waves  ^ 

fcheineadh,  a  tor* 

rent. 

m,  atieei 

fuibh,  the  fap  of  a  tree* 

cubhas,  a  tree. 

oge,  the  countenance^ 

an  aghaidh. 

the  forehead. 

Kn,  full,  cdledted. 

lion. 

teu,  fighting,  quarrelling 

tith. 

among  friends. 

^j 

yo,  a  found,  a  voice. 

caoine,  fining. 

2uif  water, 

fair. 

ciam,  a  fpear, 

famhag,  a  (harp  pointed 

inftrument. 

feamfa,  a  nail. 

fceimhle,    fgeimhle,    a 

Ikirmilh  with  fpear* 

men. 

k>,joy, 

lua,  luath-gair. 

turn,  winter. 

gam. 

dii,  ftirps  familias. 

fiol. 

fuiy  flow,  late. 

fear. 

tao^  a  knife,  a  hatchet. 

tuagh. 

iin,  integer,  opus  to- 

cim,  kim.                      ri 

tum. 

• 

lie,  the  law. 

dligh. 

xao,  virtue,  fuperior, 

faoi. 

• 

L  a                               ,J 
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cum,  a  bow,  etarmaad 
arcum  pertinentia, 


nle,  dead, 
ki,  invited, 
chi,  qui,  quae,  quod. 
5u,  a  fon, 

lao,  old  age,  to  reve- 
rence,  to  worfhip, 

can,  oppofite,  againft, 
cuon,  to  fell  or  buy, 
9ai,  learning, 
yun,    in    the    fingular 

number, 
nieu,  an  ox,  bull  or  cow^ 
nao,  to  be  angry, 
kie,   felicity, 
kieu,   a  mountain,    ca- 

cumen, 
u,  five, 

chi,  quiet,  peace,  reft, 
chuan,  quen,  a  river,  a 

harbour, 
tien,  land,  country, 
ki,  a  hog,  orfow, 
tarn,  an  ahar, 
fa,  a  great  city, 
tarn,  pride, 
quon,  a  mandarine, 


IRISH. 

cuim,  a  femicircle ;  cum, 
a  combat  with  bows 
and  arrows;  cumd, 
a  coat  of  mail. 

nas,  death. 

cuir. 

ci,  ci^. 

liath,  grey-headed ;  lith, 
of  old  ;  lith,  a  fo- 
lemn  feftival. 

a  ceann,  ceanntradha. 

cannaidhe. 

fui,  faoi. 

aon,  ceann. 


Ian,  noir. 
ainine,  anger, 
kaomh. 
coice. 


cuig. 

fith. 

cuan. 


tan. 

keis. 

taim,  a  fepulchre. 

fo-lis ;  lis,  a  fort. 

time. 

keann,  keann  cuire,  an 

officer  over  a  band 

of  foldiers* 


COLLATED   WITH   THE    IRISH. 


CHINESE. 

I 

kc,   a  trader,    a  mer- 
chant, 
kia,  ahoufe, 
me,  wheat, 
cheu,  a  fmall  city, 
chu,  a  moufe, 


mu,  mother. 


hhin,  the  elder  brother, 

^  the  foot, 

kia,  a  cup, 

xeu,  good, 

gcu,  a  vomit, 

keu,  all, 

vo,  ahoufe, 

hy  a  man, 

gin-fen,  the  root  ginfen, 
quafi  homini  fimilis 
radix,  eft  enim  man- 
dragorae  forma, 

tun,  chaos, 

Jieu,  to  flow,  to  pro- 
mulgate, 


IRISH. 

keardai. 

cai. 

man. 

cathair,  caer. 

luchu,  fuiridbj  nimble, 
aftivci  hence  the 
French  fouris. 

ma,  mathair,  mother  j 
athair,  father. 
N.  B.  Aibar  is  to 
cleave  to,  to  em- 
brace, to  twine  a- 
about,  as  atharlus, 
ground-ivy;  i.  e. 
the  twining  plant. 

aidhne,  achne,  aine. 

COS. 

cuac. 
fuidhe* 
fgea. 
each, 
both, 
fear. 

gein-fin  i  fear  iean,  i.  e. 
homini  fimilis. 


tonn. 

lia,  a  flood  \  liah,  pro- 
mulgated, news, 
&c. 


t^ 


i^o 
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hai,  the  fea, 

kiam^an  arm  of  the  (ea, 
fun,  any  (hining  matter, 
niin,  a  river, 

muen,  full, 

chi,    tfchi,  ftirps  fami- 

lis, 
lu,  a  road,  a  way,  jour- 
ncyt 

heu,  after,  afterwards, 
kie,  and, 
fan,  contrarius, 
chuen,  arms,  warlike, 


gin,  the  point  or  edge 

of  a  plow-fhare, 
chin,  piety, 
fai,  a  wound,  a  thruft, 
ko,  arms. 


chai,  fading, 


hoi,  a  fortified  city, 
^ien,  a  (heepfold^ 


ai-gein;    hence  ocean  j 

aithbhe,  the  ebb  of  thefca. 

camus. 

foinionn. 

mein,  a  harbour  \  aroan, 

a  river, 
muadhan.  j 

aofac,  tuis,  tuifcac. 

lua,  the  foot,  tbeadtioa 
of  walking,  haflen- 
ing  along. 

hiai,  i.  e.  an  dtuagh. 

keo. 

fan. 

cua,  martial ;  funn,  for- 
tified ;     funn  caiP- 
lean,     a    fortified 
caflle. 

ginn. 

cineal. 

faith. 

CO,  co-croth,  a  target ;  co- 
drum,  arms,  wea* 
pons. 

caith-cachta,  hunger. 

cacht,  a  faft. 

cargus,  Lent,  the  fading 
feafon. 

choi. 

fion,  fiona,  a  confine- 
ment. 


COLLATED   WITH  THE    IRISH- 


ES 


CHINESE. 

lD?en,  parents,  kindreds 
(a,  a  fon. 


pai,  (alutadon,  either  in 
fpeech  or  writing, 

dieni  weak,  infirm, 
Uao,  to  worfhipy  adore, 
to  obey, 


^ieu,  autumn, 

kien,  to  elevate, 

guei,  becaufe,  although, 

ye,  ad  regionum  nomina 

adhibetur, 
diu,  to  divide, 
xim,  promotio  do£torum 

ad  aulicorum, 
yu,  the  top  or  fummit, 
ticn,  true  hiftory, 

fo,  a  Ton, 

zoa,  a  broom,  a  comb, 


IRISH. 

cine,  kine,  kaovneaSf 
fociety. 

fo,  a  youth ;  foi-fior,  the 
youngeft  fon;  fearr, 
a  coh ;  (both,  a  fon. 

baigh,  love,  friendlhipi 
phailte,  failte,  the 
Iriih  falutation. 

feang. 

iodh,  a  facrifice;  iodb* 
bcirt,  the  fame  5 
altori  iodhan,  holy 
altar ;  aora  aodhra, 
to  worfliip,  to  a- 
dore;  aodhradhdon 
Righ,  obedience  to 
the  king. 

futh,  fine  weather  5  faoth, 
the  harveft  feafon. 

cionn,  elevation^ 

gur,  ge,  gd-go. 

ibh. 

cuid,  diviHon. 
ceim. 

udh,  uas,  uan. 

teann,  truth ;  tiomna,  the 

gofpel. 
foth,  of  the  fame  womb, 
icuab,  a  brooms  cir,  a 

comb. 


lS^  " 
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CHINESE. 

$iao^  to  cooky  to  boil, : 
puen,       fundamentum» 
■     principale» 
mi,  rice, 
lin^  a  collection  of  trees, 

•  - 

lui,  a  harrow, 


cha,  a  fork. 


cim,  war, 


bieu,  corruption,  putrid, 


fern,  life,  youth, 
teu,  a  meafure, 
kin,  diligently, 
xue,  prophet. 


uc,  a  fwine, 

tien,  ti,  an  emperor,  a 
lord, 

tien^  heaven,  that  is, 
the  fpirit  who  pre- 
fides  over  heaven  ; 
hence  the  ti-ampai- 
oily  the  great  altar  of 


IRISH. 

fath,  cooked  vidtuals, 
bunn. 

min,  meal,  flour. 

lion,  a  gathering  or  col* 
ledtion. 

kliath,  a  harrow  i  lui, 
branches  of  trees, 
to  harrow  with. 

fath,  a  thruft  with  any 
inftrument. 

cime,  captives ;  fam- 
hadh,  aflembling 
troops. 

buireadh,  corrupt  mat- 
ter ;  buidhe,  a 
plague  \  buinne,an 
ulcer. 

famli,  adlive,  lively. 

tomhas,  a  meafure. 

kinrac. 

fuaitheantais,  a  prophe- 
cy ;  fur,  inveftiga- 
tion. 

rucht,  muc. 

tonn,  a  king. 

tiarna,  a  lord  5  ti,  God. 

ti-mor,  the  great  ti,  or 
the  fupreme  being, 
God ;  this  is  the 
Betl'ti'tnory  or  great 
fpirit  of  Baal,  whofe 


COLLATED   WITH   THE    IRISH. 


^53 


CHINESE. 

f;;  from  whence  the 

• 

Celtic  tiampid^  and 
(be  Latin,  tempJum. 
Ampd^  eampcd  or 
eampjidbj  was  the 
fboc  altar  of  {zaAr 
ficctoT/.  Thefe  al- 
tar^ being  always  in 
txcelfis^  the  Greeks 
from  thence  formed 
their  wtpbi-el  and  o/- 
mfH  or  Ohfmpus. 
Sec  Mr.  Bryant's 
learned  obfervations 
OQ  this  word.  Anti- 
ent  Mythology,  Vol. 

'•  P-  235t 
a  region, 

ii  a  dragon,   a  fer- 

pent, 

a  flower, 
predocis,  valuable, 

honorari  a  Rege 
primum  involuerum 
cpiftolx. 

color    papaveris 
rulffi, 

the  end  or  extre- 
mity, 

foft,  fweet, 
umverfal, 


IRISH. 

gr^t  altar  was  at 
the  town  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork ;  fo  alfo 
Beil-ti-an-gleas  or 
the  pure  undefiled 
fpirit  of  Baal,  from 
whence  Baltinglafs, 
in  the  county  of 
Wicklow . 


tan* 

leoman,  a  lyon,  a  dra- 
gon. 

cuac. 

lua,  lith. 

fo,  fom,  honour,  efteem; 
foUam,  a  cover. 

fugh,  fughan,  purple. 

moid. 

meas,  muadh,  ripe. 

gean. 

tot. 
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CHINESE. 

tuen>  to  judge^  to  con- 
demn. 


mau  lao,   favages,  i.  e. 

rat-men, 
ken,  evident, 
kan,  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
9an,  to  (hine, 
fu,  dominus, 
chu,  a  hero, 
kiun,  a  prince, 
gUy  underftanding. 


fie,  a  purging  medicine, 
chu,  dominus, 
vam,  to  die, 
him,  happy,  favour, 

li,  ceremony, 

cho,  to  pray  to  befeech, 

fo,  fortuna, 

fo,  the  firft  letter  in  fo- 

kien, 
cyam,  felicity, 
keu,  a  dog, 
leu,  a  prop, 
lo,  food, 
fu,  a  facrifice, 
fu,  a  fenator, 
chi|  quiet,  rel^. 


IRISH. 

tuinigh,  a  judge ;  1 
neamh,  death ; 
Inge,  an  oath 
miniilered  bef< 
judge. 

modh,  luc. 

ceana,  behold. 


connas,  connadh. 

foin. 

fo. 

fuadh,  cua,  caitb. 
cionn,  ceann. 
guth^  fpeech, 
guag,    a  fello\¥  of 

fenfe. 
fchj  a  purge  or  vom 
fuadh. 
bea-vam. 
amhra,  aimheann^j 

radh. 
li,  HI,  lith. 
foir,  foirim. 
fo. 
fo,  the  head. 

famh. 

cu. 

leath,  leathtaice. 

Ion. 

futh. 

fuadh. 

fuidh,  fuadhnas. 


LLATED   WITH   THE  IRISH. 
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I  N  E  S  E« 

IRISH. 

«ror(hip9 

laomhdha,  proftrated. 

ifticula,     termi- 

ch. 

iva^ 

amingy  wifiloin> 

keadal,  keadhfadh. 

Iciift, 

fith,  fioth,  fit-fit,  leave 
ofF. 

join  together, 

guth,    a   vowel,    quad 

junxit  in  unum. 

nountain, 

fion. 

car. 

faoghaU  an  age,  a  cer^ 

- 

tain  fpace  of  time. 

micilium. 

lamhdheacus. 

Eur, 

ceo. 

>  love. 

gean,  love. 

;tous« 

lionn,  leann. 

lis. 

bonn. 

ddiff). 

donn. 

Lfliip, 

fud,  fchud. 

one. 

coth,  flefti. 

early     in 

the 

moch,  i.  e.  am  ocaidh, 

)ming. 

the  time  for  work, 
(oUglofs.) 

le  time  of 

new 

oidhche,  the  night. 

x)n,      obfcurity, 

rknefs, 

fee, 

kirn. 

b, 

lo  feems  to  be  the  root 
of  all  words  ex- 
prefling  the  parts 
of  the  body,  as 
long,  the  bread  ^ 
lorg,     the    thigh  j 
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fienfem,  firftborn, 

xui,  water, 

9haOy  a  multitude, 

ku,  a  caufe,  a  reafon, 

kia,  a  burthen,  a  load, 

kim,  cim,  I  alk  or  pray, 

yam,  aflieep, 

gin,  to  recolledt,  to  re- 
member, 

cim  90,  I  pray  you  be 
feated, 

kai,  oportebat, 

kan,  to  drink, 

pai,  proftration. 

^heu  ye,  dies  et  nox 
una  fimul, 

^hin,  to  prognofticate 
.    weather, 


to,  fecret, 
fiun,  to  vifit. 


ban,  the  foul, 
pu,  beans,  peafe, 
gao,  to  laugh, 
miao,    fupreme,    excel- 
lent, 


IRISH. 

lois,  the  hand  s 
thac,  iinewfiy  ve 
&c.  &c. 

fionfior,  feine* 

fuir,  uifce. 

faith. 

cus. 

kial,  kualt 

gim,  guidhim, 

uan,  a  lamb. 

cinim,  cuimhnighim 

guidhim  fuidhthe. 

kaithear, 

kanac,  water,  liquid 
baic.   I.  crom. 
ce  dhia. 

fine,  weather. 

cinneam  huin,  ominr 

prognoftications  of  t' 

weather. 

to,   dumb^  filent. 

fiona,  to  idle  away  tia 

fon,  to  chat,   to  talk 

gether. 
anm. 
p6n,  poneine.  i 

gaire. 
muadh,  maor. 


LLATED  WITH   THE   IRISH. 


'57 


I  K  £  S  E. 

IRISH. 

orfcy 

marc 

re. 

pa-tu. 

icubine. 

fi,  feminin^,  fiteog,  the 

fame ;       nua-coin- 

feac,     fiurtach,    a 

concubine. 

I  high. 

mo,  monn. 

),  I  run. 

fuibhal,  cuadh. 

car. 

eang,  neang. 

:wd. 

Iheod. 

1^,  ahoufe, 

teag, 

lelon. 

kuamar,  mor  great. 

lonourable,     to 

guaire,  this  was  the  name 

m. 

of  feveral  Irifti  prin- 

ces; the  termina- 

tion aire  is  a  chief; 

gubearnidhim,     to 

govern,   i.  e,  nid* 

him,    to  a£t;    gu 

bearr,  the  part  of  an 

■ 

honourable  judge. 

elm  of  a  (hip, 

ftiur. 

bvan,  avis,  mo- 

namham,  fnamham,  to 

olandi. 

fwim;dn,  ean,con. 

a  bird;   ci,   cd,  a 

goofe;  fciathan,  a 

wing. 

h 

kearki. 

»iijmand,  a  ma- 

mann. 

ation. 

»t. 

ku,  a  dog,   a  hound; 

gour,  i.  e.  gabhar. 

a  goat. 

j$8 
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CHINESE. 

fay,  colours, 

learn,  rrce, 

tay,  a  bench,  theatre, 
throne,  a  feat  of  dig- 
nity, 

poi,  precious  things ; 
poi-^u,  fine  orna- 
ments, 

yen,  the  eye^ 


chcu,  to  invite  to  a  po- 
tation, 
mieri   the  head, 
^an,  praife,  commenda- 
tion, 
che  hum,  red, 

hoa,   to  write,    pingue 
literas^ 


tao  ye,  legum  domine, 

ngan,  anendofure, 
lao,  an  old  woman. 


IRISH. 

fai,  dyed  ftufF,  as  : 

&c.  fait,  coloui 

leam,  taftelefs,  infi 

ti,  teach,  taidhleac,  f 
Eogban  taidb 
Owen  the  gloi 
and  honourable 

poincnae,  gold  foil,  ] 
gold,  gold  leaf» 
cious  ornament 

aedhan,  aedh,  (^juet 
tli»  bird  named 
firom  quickneii 
fight- 

cuairt,  fuithinge,  ch» 
over  a  glafs. 

mionn. 

lean,  fann« 

(ainncf  purple. 

&narc,    red    orpioc 

odh,   the  point  of 
flylus   with  ^ 
the  ancients  wr 
odh,   mufick 
mufical  notes. 

taich,  judex. 

a  ye,  O  Domine. 

ganar. 

liath,  old. 


from  the  night  j  ihe  ancient  Iri(h  and  Scythi- 
id  the  fame. 

IB  tndent  Chinefe  divided  the  year  into  four 
en  <x  feafoiu,  and  named  the  months  from 
i^nnwig^  middle  and  end  of  each  quarter } 
UKient  Irifli  did  the  fame.    See  thefe  ezplain* 

tbefiTft  Edition  of  the  Irifti  Grammar. 
ic  Chinefe  named  the  ii  months  uf  the  year 

certam  animals;  the  ancient  Irith  did  the 
,  and  from'  the  operations  of  the  feafon  in  - 
ulmre. 

K  Chinefe  name  the  Zodiac,  kutii  ge^  the 
:  of  the  Sun ;  the  IriOi  name  is  Grian-Jladty  the 
ingpUcesof  theSun :  they  call  it  alfo  Grian-crios, 
TrioM-heacbt ;  i.  e.  the  belt  or  ring  of  the  fun. 
be  Chinefe  facrificed  horfes,  oxen,  ftieep, 
,  fowl  and  hogs  (c) ;  the  ancient  Irifh  did  the 
^  as  appears  by  the  preceding  laws. 
Le  Chinefe  mode  of  burying  their  princes,  was 
br  to  that  of  the  ancient  Irilh  Du  Halde 
X  an  exaggerated  defcription  of  the  monument 
Sclu-chuan-di,  ereiled  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
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tain  called  Ly,  which  correfponds  exadly  with  (X 
Irifh  Cams,  excepting  the  lake  of  quickfilver,  ai 
the  golden  birds  floating  thereon,  which  he  &] 
was  in  tfiefub terraneous  part — but  father  Du  Hale 
has  exaggerated  in  many  other  parts  of  his  Hifloi 
of  China. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  Mandarines  or  Nobli 
into  9  claflfes ;  the  ancient  Iri(h  divided  their  Nob^^ 
or  Aireachs  into  9  claffes. 

The  Chinefe  obferve  the  Equinoxes  and  SoUlioei 
as  religious  folemnities,  at  which  time  they  offi 
facrifices,  and  the  ancient  Irilh  did  the  fame*^ 
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1  Idand  of  Japon  was  probably  firft  peopled 
!!!hina;  but  t\e  Japonefe  having  trad-d  with 
incbou  Tartars,  and  fettled  ihefe  people  in 
nd,  they  are  now  a  diflinft  nation  from  the 
*,  and  have  a  langiwge  peculiar  to  them- 

This  language  is  probably  for  the  moft  part 
if  the  Manchou  Tartars,  who  were  of  Scy- 
arigin,  as  were  alfo  the  tribes  of  the  Huns, 

Avares,  Turks,  Moguls  and  Parians  (a). 
luthors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  place  a 
I  of  the  Huns  alfo,  in  the  farthcft  part  of 
under  the  name  of  Oinadani  or  Cifiadani,  (o 

from  Conad,  their  habitation  near  the  city. 
:  fay  they  we  find  a  city  in  upper  Hungary, 
by  their  defcendanis, denominated  Cbonad,  the 


T  H  E    J  A  P  O  N  E  S  E    L  A  N  G  IT  A  G  E     '•  ^'^^  ^  ^ 

Ciir.iida,  in  Norili  Amciica,  to  have  deduced  thci  -^"^  '   ^    , 
o:i:'>in  and  dcnon'.ina-ion.  •'v-'''      '-••-:^"^ 


This  is  no  cvrtiin  vviJ.nce  of  i!k*  migration  c<"' 
till'  Hano  into  die  new  world,  for  Conaid  is  an  ori-'"-'  '*      jr. 
ginal  word  for  a  fettled  abode  or  dwelling,  and  i>*^-'^-*rv^,. 
tlie  only  v^'c^rd  now  ufed  by  the  Irifli.     They  writ-'wn"=?crj^ 
it  Comhnaidbe  ai;d  Ojiuidh^  and  thefe  words  exprd*..;  ?iL;^>: 
both  a  dwelling,  and  to  be  at  quiet,  or  to  reft,    li  ;iecl':j>        *=" 
Arabic,  Cane  ox  K.inc^  is  alio  a  houfe  ;  and  Conaidb.,.^^  ^ .  ^  ' 
duine  and  Conaidh-diie^    in  t!ie  Irifh,    implies  mcL;- .-^ 
fcttKd  or  dwelling  in  one  place,  a  dillinAion  pro.'j,L^    "'  "- 
pcrlv  made  between  them  and  the  Numades  or  wan   .        "'^  '^ 
derers.  ,.  ^ 

Wlien  the  Europeans  firft  came  among  the  C»". 
nadians  of  North  America,   tlicy  were  told  tha"] 
Chinefe  and  Japonefe  Ihips  had  been  there  befcm^    "^  -  ^ 
them:  And  yft?^?  lays,  that  Chinefe  fhips  had  beer  "  "  ^^   ^. 
wrecked  in  the  Mare  del  Nord^  above  Florida.        *""  ^" 

To  prove  the  Japonefe  fettlcments  in  America.  :'^'^""^  "-  - 
the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  feleA  a  fcwf    '^  ^ 
words  common  to  both  people,  viz.  ^^^  '  ^    - 

Cbiitp.i^  a  river,  province  and  lake  in  Mexica  '^'"^  —  -  -- 
Kerjapiinj  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidada. 


-.cr 


7c///Yj,  in  Japonefe,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  go*^ 

vernors,  kings,  princes. 
7o;w,  the  moon. 
Thefe   words  are  not  thus  written  by  Father  "^'—^"' ^ 
D.  Cullado^  who   publiflied  the  Japcmefe  Lexicoa''-''  ^     -    " 
In   1632,  from  which  the  following  cnlledlion  ia-"'^'      " 
made;  Tien^  is  the  Heavens,  but  it  is  explained  ia^^-^^  ~ 
a  very  different  manner,  namely  the  dwelling  rf^"-       ^^" 
the  great  Spi:it  or  God  7/,  as  has  been  defcribcd  r^"^    " 
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iDthc  Chinefe.     Tona^  the  moon,  may  be  derived 
feom  the    Iberno-Scvthic  tonnadb^   gliitering;  but 
fwL  was  a  common  title  given  to  Irifh  princes. 
Stc  Titles  of  Honour   in  the   preceding    pages. 
Mittzume^  or  Motazjiimui^  is  the  common  appella- 
tion or  title  of  the  emperors  of  Mexico  and  of 
J£pon  \    but   Taoije^  ^^ifrt  Taoifeac  and  Tavifeamb^ 
vt  words  in  all  the  old  languages,  as  well  as  the 
Irifli,  to  exprefs  a  chief  or  prince  ;  it  is  alfo  written 
firj,  and  in  the  Chinefe  contradted  to  7)7;  Mo  is 
great ;  thus  Motazuma^  is  the  great  cliicf  or  '*  mperor ; 
thus  in  Irifli  Ruire  is  a  champion ;  and  Ruirmefim^  a 
degree  of  nobility. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Rechercbes  Pbihfopbiques 

fir  Its  Americains  thinks  he  has  made  a  dil'covery  in 

the  HifJory  of  Japon  (b).     '*  1  fuppofe,   (ays  he, 

rhc  Tartar  Lamas  or  the  Mongals^  have  in  a  very 

remote  time,   conquered  Japon,  and  c^irried  their 

manners  and  religion  to  thefc  ilbnds,  having  ella- 

Wiihed  a  Grand  Prieft,  fubjecl  to  the  Dala  Lama  of 

Thibet.    The  ecclefiaftic  fovercign  of  Japon,  which 

cur  travellers  name  fometimes  Foy  and  fomciimes 

D:in^  has  under  him  many  bifliops,  who  are  called 

Kuibfs^  and  by  fome  modern  authors  Cubo;   the 

Portngueze  write  the  name  Dairi  and  Da*u*f».     The 

Priefthcxxl  is  much  humbled  by  the  pr^'pondcrating 

fafUon  of  the  Japoneft:  t)  rants,  aiid  is  now  become 

an  empty  title  without  power. 

Thia  fetilement  of  the  Tartt^.r  Lamas  in  Japon 
will  appear  in  a  (Ironger  light,  if  v/c  confider  that 
Xj£j  is  the  principal  divinity  of  the  modern  Japo- 
nrfc  and  of  the  Lama.     I  uu  not  recollect  any 

hiftoiian 
{If)  Tom.  2(1.  p,  363. 
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hiftorian  who  has  made  thefe  obfervations  befor^ 
which  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  Japon.*' 
With  fubmiiTion  to  this  learned  author,  the  mi 
thors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  had  eftablifhed  th 
fa<ft  before. 

Strahlenberg  has  given  another  name  for  th 
principal  Deity  of  the  Monguls,  viz.  Borr-cbeatm 
which  is  an  old  word  in  Iri(h  and  Welch,  figniiy 
ing  Lord,  mailer  (c)^  Xaca^  or  Saca  was  alfo  thi 
name  of  the  great  God  N\ith  the  Scythians,  it  it 
now  written  by  the  Irifti  Seatbar. 

Ddiri  is  a  proper  name  with  the  Irifh,  fignifyini 
great ^  excellent ^  learned ;  dru^  or  daru  in  the  Perfii^ 
is  a  goqd  man,  and  is  the  root  of  the  Irifh  Drm^ 
or  Drui^  a  Druid  or  Magus ;  it  was  alfo  the  nanM 
of  a  Celtic  King,  as  Covarrurias  the  Spanifh  Hi(l«>' 
riaii  informs  us,  in  his  Tejoro^  or  repofitory  of  an- 
cient cuftoms.  *'  Druidas,  ciertos  facerdoies  de 
Francia  antiguos  eflimados  en  mucho,  y  dichos 
aHi  fogun  la  opinion  de  algunas  del  nombro  del 
quarto  Rey  de  los  Celtos  dicha  Druy**  QAaSy 
Cuihais^  Cutb^  do  alfo  betoken  the  Head,  Su- 
preme, or  Holy,  in  the  Irifh  Language. 

From  the  affinity  of  words  in  ancient  langutgd 
no  folid  bafis  can  be  formed,  for  the  conftruftioo 
of  hiftory.  The  language  of  Japhet  and  his  de- 
fcendants  was  the  univerfal  tongue  ;  it  is  moft  won" 
derfully  preferved  in  the  Irifti,  and  with  the  aflSft- 
ance  of  this  language,  the  hiftorian  will  be  enabled 

to 

(cj  Sec  the  Mongul  language  collated  with  the  Irifc,  is 
the  EfTay  on  the  Celtic  language,  in  the  preface  of  my  Irill 
Grammar,  2d.  edition,  and  Boxhornius  de  Lingua  Gallica, 
at  tlic  word  ///;A 
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toflflfold  the  origin  of  people,  and  t!ie  fettlcmeht 

(/colonies  in  the  various  pans  of  the  old  world. 

The  explanation  of  the  Thibetan  medal  by  the 
tth  language*  has  been  treaied  in  a  ridiculous 
iigbt;  in  a  future  number,  this  fubjeel  .fliall  be 
more  fully  explained,  and  the  religion  of  the  La- 
mas will  be  (hewn  to  have  much  connexion  Avith 
liat  of  the  antitni  Irifh. 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory^  very 
iuffly  obferve,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Brathmins 
»  Brahmins,  is  related  by  different  authors,  with  a 
wriety,  not  eafy  to  be  reconciled  ;  the  occafion  of 
vhidihas  been  more  owing:  to  the  rdator^s  want 
of  (kill  in  the  lariguage,  jhan  to  the  refcrvednefs 
of  die  Brahmiiis.  The  lame  may  be  faid  in  ge- 
Kial  of  all  the  works  df  the  millionaries,  who 
fori  feriesof  years  have  impoled  upon 'the  -world 
by  their  publications. 

Monficur  Paw  h^s  very  learnedly  confuted  many 
ranande  (lories  of  thefc  travelling  pedants,  in  his 
Hecknks  Pbihf^iqties.  Their  writings  are  (b  va- 
rious, and  fo  volUiflinous,  that  it  will  require  many 
years  to  purge  \ht  whole  of  tlieir  egregious  blun- 
der 

hi  tkdneof  tftfrir  works  have  they  cxpofcd  them- 
fcirti  more  than  in  the  Hiftory  of  Peru;  they 
tell  itt^  the  Peruvians  celebrate  the  fummer  folftice, 
widia  grand  feaft  called  Rnymi\  the  principal  part 
of  Ac  ceremony  confiils  in  eating  bread,  which 
they  call  ctincou  oxcatwu.  This  Cancu  is  made  by 
virgins  devoted  to  the  worlhip  of  Pancki  Camacy 
rt  the  Sun  j  and  Acofta  tells  us,  bv  their  accounts 

he 
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he  could  not  make  the  age  of  the  world  more 
400'years !     Now  the  ancient  Iri(b  named  the 
mer  folllice,  Rfam^  Retm^  Rtiman\  that  is  a 
ginning,  as  they  conceived  the  Sun  then  begad 
annual  courfe  ;  Rtim  alfo  fignified  a  feriea ; 
Reim,  Riqgba^  the   chronology  of  Kings. 
named  the  day  of  the  Solftice  Can-cir^  or  d 
kir^  that  is,    can  head,  kir    circle,  to   fignify 
Suii  wa's  then  at  the  head,  or  beginning  of  the 
cle  \  a  day  they  celebrated  with  fires  in  honour 
Baal  or  Panga  Saenbas^  that  is,  the  globular  /M^, 
fires  are    ftill    made    all    over    Ireland,    in    htt^^ 
nour  of  St.   John,    whofe  fefiival  falte  ondiMt 
day.     Rtmminj  was  the  Irilh  folemn  feftival  of  i4|, 
the  heavenly  hoft,  probably  on  this  day.  :  See  thil^ 
word  explained  in  the  Effay  on   the   Antiqinty  of 
the  Irilh  Language.     Colleftanea,  No.  8,   vol.  ii. 
The  crab  being  a  remarkable  animal  for  walk* 
ing  backward,  none  could  more  properly  defcribe 
that  place  in  the  Heavens  at  which,  as  .one  of  the 
barriers  of  the  Sun's  courle,  when  he  w^anived, 
he  began  to  go  backward,  and  to  defgend'obliqu^ly^ 
hence  the  Latin  wamcdnar  for  a^cab.     The  IriA 

m 

named  this  fidi  portable  that  is,  the  door  of  thfi 
ring;  as  they  did  the  year  l^liadJbain^ ^corrnpicdf 
from  Beil-ain^  or  the  ring  of  Beliis \  .^^rog^ain^ 
the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  &c.  &c.  .The  Chinefe,name 
the  Zodiac  ktimge^  i.  e  the  houfe  of  the.  Sun,  • 
name  fimilar  to  portdin^  the  firft  fign  in  it,  viz.  the 
crab. 

What  will  philofophcrs  fay  to  this  identity  of 
nariacs  and  cu/loms  between  the  ancient  Irifli  and  the 
Peruvians?     Wil!  the  modern  hiftcrians  ftill  con- 
fine 
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faethe  peopling  of  this  Ifland  toihc  third  cc.ary? 

latbem  recoiled  what  Farenius  fai th,"^err/^....  ■  ^us  efl 

'ffiaurionalis  AMERiCiE  partem olim adbtjiffe  hiuER- 

ftii-"  He  gueflhd  it  to  be  more  likely  that  the  norih- 

'«n  part  di  America  fhould  in  old  times  have  joined, 

[jroome  near  to  Ireland.     Within  the  fpace  of  thele 

^^ten  years,   a  bank  of  Hind  has  been  difcovered 

wikh  extends  from  the  Weft  of  Ireland   to   the 

banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  this  gives  great  reafon 

to  think  Varenius  had  good  grounds  for  his  conjec- 

tQTc    I  cannot  avoid  noticing  in  this  place  that  in 

the  Irifli  Language  Du-C  dedonU  or  Dur-Cakdoni^ 

czprefles  the  flood  or  waters  of  Caledonia,  or  the 

Scotch  Sea ;  hence  Bertius  in  his  Breviarium  fpeaks 

ua certain  truth  that  Den  Caledonia  or  the  flood  faid 

to  have  been  in  Tbejfaly^  fhould  have  been  placed 

I  in  the  Scotch  fea. 

Mr.  Aftle  of  London,  a  very  diligent  enquirer 
into  remote  antiquity,  has  obligingly  furnifhcd  me 
with  an  ancient  MS.  in  Irifh,  on  Aftronumy  ;  I  pro- 
pose at  Idfure  to  favour  the  public  with  a  tranflation 
ind  obfirvations  on  this  MS.  it  is  ihe  Ptolemaic  fyf- 
tun  explained.  The  Irifli  call  the  folftices  by  another 
name,  viz.  Grianftad^  that  is  the  Hopping  place 
of  the  Sun  ;  the  Zodiac  is  named  Grian-crios^  the 
belt  or  circle  of  the  Sun.  The  learned  reader  will 
reoollect  the  Granneus  Apollo^  and  the  city  of  Gry- 
fiem  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  the  Latin  Solftitium 
is  of  the  feme  conftrudion  as  Grian-ftat, 

Dodor  O'Brien  at  the  word  Raiba^  or  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced Rdka^  2L  cjuarter  of  a  year  or  three  months, 
makes  the  following  obfervation  i — **  This  word 
arrics  all  the  appearance  of  being  corrupted  and 

changed 
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cliai;gt.d  I'rom  its  true  radical  formaiion,  in  thefacr^ 
manner  that  the  word  Bliadbain,  a  year,  halhbc^ 
corrupted  from  Sel-aJHt  i.  e.  the  circle  oi  Bilai 
the  Sun ;  Lat.  /bams ;  'I  am  .therefore  inclined 
think  that  this  word  Raba  is  only  a  corrupt  wri»  ■ 
of  Arcba  or  Arc ;  Lat.  Arcus.    Becaufe  In  the  fpa^ 
of  three  calendar  months,  the  Sun  runs  over 
arch,  which  makes  the  fourth  part  of  the  en[=: 
folar  circle.     We  find  an  affinity  between  the  Irr— ^^  % 
appellatives  of  all  other  parts  of  time,  and 
Latin  or  Greek  or  fome  other  ancient  languag 
thus  dia  or  de  the  Iri(h  for  dof^  has  a  vcy  near  s 
nity  with  the  Latin  t^rifj;  and /a  or /c,  plui 
zndlaeibeor  laoilbe^  another  Irilh  word  fignifyic 
the  day,  has  a  plain  affinity  with  Bn,  in  the  Grcc 
compound  genetlrlion,  natalis  dies,  and  la  or  I 
bears  alfo  an  analogy  with  the  Latin  Lux,  8rc. 
follows  then  that  the  word  i^wAafbould,  in  iisprcr^ 
per  writing,  find  an  affinity  in  the  Latin  or  Greek, 
which  I  do  not  fee  how  it  could,  without  regardii^ 
it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Irifh  word   arcia,  1 
arcus. 

In  this  manner  have  the  modern  Lcxicographl 
and  advocates  for  their  motlier  tongue,  depreciftn 
the  very  ancient  language  of  Ireland,  by  attempt 
ing  to  derive  every  Irilh  word  from  the  GrgeJtd 
Latin;  not  confidering  that  this  was  a  liinguageri 
plete  and  full,  befor^  the  Greeks  or  Romans  t 
a  name.  "'- 

Ralboj  or  Raba  is  the  Arabic  Raja,  a  quarter  d  '"- 
tile  Heavens.      La  qx  lo  &  day,  may  be  denv«d 
from  the  Hebrew  Laor^  the  accufative  of  aor  a  day, 
as  in  Genefis,  vocabat  laor  diem ;  or  from  tlie  Cc^ 
tic  Ar,  plur.  lubailb.  ^.^^ 

0*6iia 


I^  Jb,  hoi^  all  exprefs  a  day,  but  not  the 
of  time  comprehended  in  the  day  whtch 
fe]  the  ancient  calculation,  for  they  counted 
tbe  fun  iet,  or  the  night  ^  hence  /aot  means 
ht;  in  Arabic /i7)f;/)  bright,  fplendid;  elyaum 
Lilb-lailbf  in  infh  isfolemn  fcAivalsj  this 
Dcurs  often  in  the  Old  Laws ;  the  Commen- 
ITC  explained  it  by  Cai/c  ajtu  nodbl^,  i.  e. 
id  Cbr^masi  but  it  was  the  Druidical  name 
iilemn  fafts  and  fcalls,  and  is  the  fame  as 
ibic  Leta  beating  on  the  breaft,  Lebit 
g  with  oil,  £</£»/ divinity.  IntheAfabic 
1  lidiit  tbe  plur.  of  lida,  birth  days ;  but 
GCftainly  from  lidet  generation,  bringing 
the  fame  as  the  Irifh  lida^  or  hide  \  tlie  An- 
30  month  called  Ma,  has  led  the  learned 
Jibelin  aftray.      See  Eilay  on  the  Celtic 

rifl]  termination  <»'nin  Bliadbain  a  year,  or 
anflate  it,  the  ring  of  Belus,  is  from  the 
0M,  circles  or  trads  of  the  Heavenly  bo- 

i  conclude  this  (hort  preface  with  the  words 
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tants.  "And  bifliop  Liyd^  in  the  preface  to  his  FQ 
torical  account  of  Church  Government  in  Grei 
Britain  and  Ireland,  fays ;  ^^  1  do  not  fpeak  bd 
of  the  ancient  Scots  that  live  in  Ireland^  who^  6 
doubt,  have  fome  remains  of  very  antieta  trm  4| 
tory\  our  bufmefsis  with  them  that  live  in  tbek 
of  Britain,  the  Albanian  Scots**. 


• 
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aicanai,  to  agree^  to  hold 

kaomhnaidhe. 

together, 
cumi,  affedtion, 

cumdf  cumanach. 

cumi  no  xu,  brotherly 
love 

cuma  na  foth* 

voyaco,  of  one  family, 
camuri  foquam>  acrown> 

fo-aice. 

camurra,         wreatho 

twilled,    the  fan 
as      atary       froi 
whence  the  Tian 
fo-caran»    fo-cuannas 
royal  diadem, 
cava,    ca(a^    back  of  a     cas,      cafadh»     bindio 


tree, 
carifuj  a  crane>  a  crow^ 


round, 
corr,    any   bird  of  d 

crane  kind, 
corr-afaidhj    would  in 

ply    a     bird    th 

dors  not  nr.igratc. 
corr-afhar,     a     cormi 

rant;    the  Englii 
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name  is  from  the 
Celtic  corr-muirean^ 
i.  e.  a  fea-corr. 

ii,  to-morrow,       noidhiche,  the  night. 

mi-noidhiche,  after  this 
night, 
idi  ramhar. 

m^  to  crucify,  to    crocham. 
ioent> 

oa,  raorofe,  fearrdhan. 

b  foit,    injuftice,     ccandon,  donas,  fot. 

itis, 

fiixi,  to  lie  down,    fois,  foifitc,  reft. 

ncft, 

kitchen,  cocuire,  %  cook. 

»  nan,  t^umi,   a    cionta,  a  fault,  a  crime ; 

Itf  a  crime,  a  fin,  nionadh,   plunder- 

ing, robbing. 

njocuf      earned    tonn-eochair. 

IR^  diochur. 

deoigh. 

to  run,  to  haften,    feachfaithear,  they  (hall 

haften. 

I  a  cart,  a  car-    carr,  carbad. 

;£»  curac,  a  boat. 

»ciooked,curved,    cafama,  camoga. 

kdmum  capita-    deachaidh. 

If 

fh  ddnceps,  doigh  go  doigh. 

xth,  feag,  iiacal. 

QCOf    inori,    in-  cinim>  to  .pray>  to  in- 

itiog,  befeeching,  treat. 

ying, 
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juzu,  tju^,  a  kind  of 
beads  ufed  at  devo- 


tion< 


curai,  dignity,  power, 
taixo,  a  chief,  dux, 
tera,  a  church, 


taca    funda,    a    public 
edidl, 


I   R   I    S   I 

cioj    or  caoo'dui 
devotion  i  oni, 
ing;  anora, 
rencing, 

tuis  is  tranflated  in 
Irifh  LcxiconSp  ^ 
jewel;  it  is 
beginning;  ii 
frankinoenfe : 
the  mafs-book' 
called  pur-im^ 
derivation  of 
feems  to  be  in 
word  iuis^  meai 
beads,  or 
marks  for  the  rq( 
tition  of  praycn 
In  the  Arabic,!^ 
is  a  form  of  pra] 
er.  In  the  Perfi 
bezar  fignifies  bead 
for  faying  praycf) 
on  counting  .1 
whiph  they  repoj 
the  attributes  if 
God. 

cur,  curaidh,  champiooi 

1 

taoifeac. 

toir,  of  or  belonging  t 

a  church, 
toir,  confecrated  grounc 

toic,   fanearad,    a  pre 
claimed  law. 


)LLATED    WITH    THE    IRISH. 

APONk9E.  IRISH. 

deachta   bannadha^   the 
fame. 

)  buy,  to  obtain,      ciuram. 

»  yieqi,  to  go,  teacham,  to  go,  tcachta,  a 

meflenger;  (tecchi 
in  the  Sclavonic,  to 
run). 

n  epilogue,  rachaire. 

n  epitaph,  fiinas,  greeting,  know- 

ledge, (oldglofs.) 

1,  a  mare,  eac,  a  horfe. 

fegh-eac,    the     femak 
horfe. 

Mf     borfes     and    gavar-ba. 

iriy  an  bermai^ro-    phita-naire ;   this   is    a 

cte,  very  extraordinary 

compound ;  the  two 
words  exprefs  in 
Irilh,  the  privities 
of  both  fexes. 

d,  ceeo,  neo. 

etymology,  ferbhaire. 

3,  Europe, 

»  Ac  outfide,  amoch,  amach. 

a  bean,  meann,  wheat,  food. 

ly  abundance,  beacht,    a    multitude ; 

beacan,  a  mufh'^ 
room,  from  its 
quick  and  plentiful 
growth;  bacthinas, 
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t^uqiy  to  approach^ 
ticsLf  a  hawk. 


gai,  bun,  accurately, 
t9umi,  to  apply,  to  ad- 
here, ^ 
fu,  fuyui,  (harp,  four, 
fa,  the  edge  of  a  fword, 
fari,  a  needle,  a  fpit,  &c. 
qiyona,  intelligent,  acu- 

tus, 
coieta,  abura,fat,  greafy. 


facari  coto,  adinventio. 


tachi  foi,  approach, 
cam^ye,  to  adorn, 
faixi,  to  worfhip, 

vaqi  male,  to  confider 

well, 
coriu    xi,    to  ercdt,  to 

build, 


IRISH., 

a  furfeit,    and 
many  other  coi 
pounds, 
tucham,  tudhcham. 

tacan,    a  fea  hawk 
martin,  from  taci 
fighting. 

go,  bun ;  go  bonn. 

coimeaa. 

fuibh,  fearv. 

faov. 

biora« 

cuini,  cionnadh,  kun. 

caiteog,  butter ;  bi 
eadh,  flime,  gc 
matter. 

faghaidh  cotadh ;  ha 

faigh,    a   propfa 
faigha*draochd, 

vination ;    coda 

invention, 
teach  an  fo. 
caomham. 

feacam,    to    proftra 
feis,  a  folemnity 
machtadh  maith. 

cuir  fuas  (literally  to 
up) .  is  the  vul 
expreilion ;  but 


dLLAtift  With  ifnt  ikififi 


in 


/a^OmFebM. 


equal  in  number, 
equal  in  dignity^ 


airi 


the  atmofpbef  e, 

I  cMca  mono,  metal, 

^  tgei  ^  t¥ian*s 

fe, 

^^  a  fiddi  &it  inclo- 

iirei 


)i,  white, 

u  tacai,  moft  high, 

lia,  althbde, 

qi,  ariqi,  to  walk,  to 


I  R  I  S  ft. 

ra  did  antiently  im-* 
ply  a  building  or 
palace,  as  Cesitin-eo^ 
ra,  i.  e.  the  palace 
of  Brian  Boireamh ; 
Cora   finn,    Finn's 
palace;  Innis-cora^ 
and  many  others, 
(each,  alternately. 
doch^  an  indigene, 
dothchamhuil^  of  d  good 

family, 
doigh,  a  inan  of  confi* 

dence. 
ceo,  mift,  vapour  ;  cao- 
can,  an  eddy  of  air; 
gao,  wind, 
an  tfathar. 
cron,  min. 
deo,  deilm ;  irr,  iris,  an 

aera. 
daingean,  but  now  ap- 
plied  to    a  ftrong 
hold,  a  fort, 
cuirim,   tofughadh,    ac- 
tion ;     tafgaire,    a 
fervant. 
cearb,  filver ;  caorthuirij 

quick  lime, 
uas  tiocfa. 
tiocfa,  diocfa. 
racadh,  ruaig. 


N 
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gurui,   mono,  a  fooliOi 

fellow, 
xita,     ximi,    chun,    4 

friend, 


gin,  a  duck, 
guefu,  guerro,  a  maid- 
fervant^  a  hand-maid, 


icari,  an  anchor, 
cucbi  nava,  a  Terpen  t. 


baho,  breath,  life, 
chicuxo,  a  bead,  an  ani- 
mal, 


1    R    I    S   -H. 

goirrige,    man  full 
tricks. 

feitche,  a  wife. 

coinne,  a  wife. 

caoin  (keen)  mild,  g( 
tie,  friendly. 

cinid,  a  relation. 

fion,  an  union. 

ganra,  a  goofe. 

gearait,  gerais. 

gairfe,  guirfeach;  thel 
is  u(ed  in  the  Am 
ric  for  the  Virj 
Mary. — See  thee 
lation  of  the  Lor 
prayer  in  the  efl 
on  the  Cehic  h 
guage,  prefixed 
the  lad  edition 
the  Iri(h  gramnu 

accaire. 

nimh  or  niv,  a  ferpeni 

guafachd  niv,  the  dan{ 
rous  ferpent  -, 

cucht  nimh,  the  paint 
or  variegated  fi 
pent. 

beatha. 

feac,  as  in  feacbo, 
heifer. 

feacloc,  a  park« 
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rear, 


c,  a  ring, 

gpofc, 

nu   mucaxi,   of 

bee. 


»  yoroif  to  arm^ 
leinarmsy 


|VK^  Tupport, 
tiop^  peek,   or 

N 


IRISH. 

feighdhe,  wild  beads ; 

ccifcog,  young  of  any 
beafts. 

tochty  tucht,  a  meafured 
fpace  of  time. 

badhgan,  badhg. 

faire,  watchful,  ^u^r(. 

ciana-am. 

moch-aos. 

beach. 

nafg,  a  ring. 

nafcaire,  a  furety,  a  co- 
venant,   ^tktre. 

gas,  gafogac,  armed 
heroes ; 

gafra,  a  band  of  troops ; 

gaifce,  a  hero,  a  warrior; 
this  is  the  radix  of 
the  Gefli,  and  Gef- 
fitae,  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Gauls. 

gaias,  Heb.  ^ 

gaifa,  Syr.  >  an  army. 

gais,  Arab,  j 

aire,  a  chief  a  warrior ; 

oireagfia,  the  fame ; 

go  aire,  fpear-men. 

taca,  taic. 

cirin;  hence  cirain  the 
creft,  or  comb  of  a 
bird. 

2 
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aqiy  autumni 

guai  bun,  good  fame, 
mioga,  good  fortune, 

qafo,  felicity, 

moja,  xigai,    a  carcafs, 


ten,  heaven. 


banfui,  a  feafl,  a  meal, 
yumexi,  a  fet  meal, 

cami,  hair, 

fumi,    to   be  hot,    to 
warm. 


fibarrl,   a    calendar,    an 
almanack^ 


IRISH. 

earrac,  fpring,  earrt 

end. 
guth  bonn. 
mio-aghor,  badforfuD 
mo-aghor,  good  furtuij 
cufar. 

mudhughadh. 
feacadh,  decayed,  piljl 

ed  up ; 
feghuinidb,  dead  tOi 

mortally  woundi 
this  word  has  been  i 

plained  in  the  C 

nefe. 
bainfe. 
itheadh    mithifi,     m 

time, 
ciamh. 
fuineadham,  toboiL 

fomofac,  auguft,  the  I 
month. 

fomhar,  the  harveft. 

barr,  inlrifh,  is  the  < 
lendar  of  the  I 
mans ;  hence  ceM 
barr^  January,] 
from  whence 
Latin  0<flobcr,i 
vember.  Sec 
fully  explained 


:OH.ATED  WITH  THE  IRISH* 
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,  (hoes,  flippers, 
acana,  warm,  hot, 

in,  bald, 
ai,  a  candle. 


nigfit. 


my  a  goat, 
.  adog, 
s^  dshead, 
3^  a  prince, 

^  a  caufe  or  motive, 
quicky  adtive  , 

i,  a  key. 


^  a  diief,  a  leader. 


IRISH. 

the  Eflay  on  the 
Celtic,  p.  142, 143, 
&c. 

gufeir,  hofe, 

foirtctii,  a  (hoe, 

teith,  teagham,  to  warm, 

teith  tan,  the  fun. 

kinnfhionn,  kiam  can. 

rufog,  the  candle  ufed 
by  the  peafants, 
made  by  dipping  a 
rufh  into  tallow. 

rufg,  is  alfo  light,  the 
eye,  &c. 

eo,  dark. 

oiche,  night* 

ceo,  a  fog. 

gour,  gabhar. 

gione,  gibhne,  cun. 

cab,  cob. 

tor,  airi. 

cua. 


cuis. 


fuiri,  fotharre,  anadtive 

fellow, 
eocar,  a  key. 
cugaire,     rugaire,     the 

bar  of  a  door, 
gaifce,  giis,  as  in  guOn- 

har,  valiant,  power- J 

ful. 
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IRISH, 

coraxi,  to  chaftife, 

curugham. 

mono,  a  family. 

muin-iir. 

cutan,  grief,  raging  mad 

cuthach. 

with  grief,     , 

' 

nari,    a  figure,    a    rc- 

nearnaim,  to  liken. 

fembiance,    . 

foxi,  yongcr  fons, 

foifior,  fofiir. 

fqreo,  elder  fons. 

finnfior,  rearai. 

moqe,  afon. 

mac. 

fino,  a  blaze^ 

faithin,  faith,  heat; 

fan-leac,  the  altar  rf  the 

fun,  f«fH* 

fona,  a  flower. 

fionn  fgoch. 

CO,  CO  chi,  here. 

fo,  go  fo,  CO  fo. 

fatto,  the  law. 

faite,  knowledge ;  fea- 

minori,  the  holy  law. 

tarlach,  theoldlawi 

feite,    taking  care 

of,  keeping  in  or- 

der. 

daimid),   nobility,   mag- 

daimh, a  learned  man; 

nates. 

daimheach,  a  companion 

of  equal  rank. 

righdamhna,  prefurap- 

ive    heir    to    the 

crown. 

zaimocu,     timber    for 

fail-modh. 

bu  riding. 

cuji,  ftrife. 

cogadh. 

fava,  a  mother, 

fadhbh,  a  widow. 

caca,  a  matron, 

ce. 

fan,  the  centre. 

fonnfa,    the    circumfe- 

rence. 
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ixa,  a  phyfidan. 


1 


ma(axi,  xizai,  xiqio,  fo- 
guio,  death, 

bioxi,  dead, 
cat  mouldy,  hoary, 
fefe,  muliebria, 
nhotai,  female, 
vonna,  a  woman,       7 
nridii  vonna,  a  virgin,  3 
mc  gia,  my  wife, 
t^iboD^  a  harlot, 

&l,  a  fly. 


t 


jaoo,  mofs, 

fiqi   mdno,    a    certain 
mu&cal  inftrument, 

qlrc,  a  part,  a  fragment. 


IRISH. 

ic,  a  cure,  a  remedy; 
hence  liile-ica,  all- 
heal ;  mifsletoe, 
^^-  ixos,  in  the 
Greek. 

madhas,  a  trance. 

has,  death ;  nas,  etfeach, 
fogha. 

bafadh. 

ceo,  tachd. 

feidhbhfe. 

naoithi,  bearing  children. 

bean,  vean. 

mo  ci. 

teifebean, .  feifebean. 

druifebean. 

faithirleog,  a  fwallow. 

faoilean,  the  gull. 

feidhan,  flight. 

fithean,  a  bird's  quill. 

from  thefe  and  many  o-. 
ther  compounds,  it 
appears  that/i/was 
an  original  word 
for  flying. 

moin-teac,  caoineac. 

feat,  and  feacht,  is  mu- 
fick,  harmony  j 
fonn,  a  tune. 

ciara,  this  is  in  the  com- 
pound ciaraidhe, 
i.  e,  the  county  of 
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denqoraiden,  lighten- 
ing and  thunder, 

ixizuye,  the  bottom, 

faico,  foundation, 

qezzune,  the  fpur  of  a 
eock, 

xjeavaxe,    a  cock-fight, 

qemaru,  a  cock-fighter, 

cori,  ice,  froft, 

guefai,  men  of  infa- 
mous charafters, 

ninguen*  mankind, 

cat  ana,  a  fword, 

dan,  a  degree  in  litera- 
ture, 

qoinin,  a  woman  with 
child, 

qeda  mono,  a  herd. 


gacu  monjo,   gymnafi^, 

giunin,  an  inhabitant, 
tate,  a  fpear  a  halbard, 


IRISH. 

Kerry  i  in  O 
arag  j  ceirt-mhc 
han,  the  centre 
middle  part ;  c 
.  tir,  and  Euni 
&:c.  Sec. 
teinteac  ^eo  toran, 

iachdar,  ifiofaU 
toifeach,  tus. 
greafucha. 

comraoh  caoilleachf 

cpmhra, 

oighre. 

guthfir. 

naoidh-gein. 
gathan,  a  fmall  fpea 
dana. 

coinne,  coint,  coini 

cead,  treud; 
caidean,   caibhdan ; 
iomain,  a  drove, 
coicht  muineadh. 
cochar  muineadh, 
conaidh. 
tath,  (laughter ; 
gatby  a  fpear. 


itATED   WITH  THE   IRISH.  jg^ 

IPONESE.  IRISH* 

ittle  bell,  reataire,  the  clerk,   the 

ringer  of  the  bell. 

Sluare. 
a  fielc),  a  plain^       feannaidhe,         ground 

wherein  corn  may 

be  Town, 
lead,  cuth. 

rilbn^  ronn. 

;caufe  or  matter,    adhbhar,  avar. 
cellar  or  under-    faoi,  below, 
ind, 

:,  foodt  fath  coth  beatha. 

iftem,  aicean,  a  cauldron. 

k,  foon,  tonn. 

I  dty,  feife,  a  fettlement. 

ed,  curbh,    i.  buidh   agU9 

dearg, 
7C,  (Hendfliip,  gean,  love. 
9  no  of  old,  nunnrd. 

wild  boar,  near, 

li,  a  term  ufed  in    nodh,  noble, 
akingof  the  Gods,    nodhac,  nobility, 
king,  &c. 

an  xi,  to  call  to    tar,  cugin,  fo^  come  here 
I9  to  us. 

I  plough,  foe. 

loie-uru,  to  burn,      ura. 
^>  well,  go  bonn. 

to  drink,  nim,  a  fmall  quantity  of 

liquor, 
a  teller  of  good    cifire,  a  ftory  teller,  a 
'Ws,  romancer. 
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fucuro,  burfa, 
xigai,  a  carcafs, 

mecura,  momocu,  blind, 
iaccazuqi,  a  jug,  chalice, 

&c. 
cofa  cazzuqi,  a  little  jug^ 
xufocu^  a  foot, 

calhicara,  feet, 
monriu  monpa,  religion, 


•vo  tcivo,  a  king, 
cuni,  a  kingdom. 


coie,  fun,  dung, 

uxi,  a  cow, 

tcu,  foque,  vapour, 

gdqe,  a  widow, 

qan,  a  fepulchre, 
fori,  to  dig,  to  plow, 

nhonin,  a  woman. 


IRISH.- 

fo-coire,  ^ 

figh,  a  goblin ;  fetch. 

fkeleton. 
muca,  dark,  gloomy.? 
foidheac. 

cofa  foidheac. 

cos,  a  foot,  feafadh 
(land  on  the  feet 

coifithe. 

monn,  as  will  be  hera 
ter  explained ;  it 
the  amuna  of  tii 
Chaldeans.  & 
Buxtorf. 

fo,  triath. 

conaidh,    a   permanei 

fettlementordwd 
ing. 

cuing,  a  king. 

ckCy  cornice,  kauh. 

fane. 

agh,  an  ox. 

ceo. 

goice,  fcofFtd  at,  ^^r 

coibhge,  a  dowry, 

tuama,  uagh,  uaghan. 

fuireadh,  to  prepare ; 

air,  plowed. 

nae,  a  man  or  woman; 

nian,  a  daughter ; 

naoi-nin,  man's  image. 
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eddeft  brother. 

aine,  aged,  honourable. 

tandfl,  the  heir  apparent 

to  a  prince. 

ie  youngeft  bro- 

r 

taire,  obfcure,  bafe. 

te  front,  in 

front. 

fiathnaife,  in  prefence; 
hence  fiathnaifeadh, 
bearing  witaefii. 

a  doudy 

dlmm,  gruam. 
kummul  (Welfh). 

1  a  nut. 

comhthra,       cuauinne, 
crauen  (Armorice). 

midve,  ori 

ginal. 

bun,  bun-aidheac 

the   eanh, 

»    the 

domhan,  domhghan. 

w. 

daig,  is  fire. 

hcEaft, 

feige,  feici,  i.  follus  (old 
ghfs.)  light;   feic, 
fight,  Hght;  i.rad- 
•  hare, 
feafcor,  the  Weft. 

he  mouth, 

guifeac,  an  aperture. 

he  face. 

gnuis,  eaccofg. 

tj  an  eye, 

rofg,  rofgan. 

eyes, 

obate. 

grain,  hatred,  creachra, 
toftigmatize ;  cdiri, 
todefpife,  toteize, 
to  vex. 

latred, 

eacconn,  rage,  fury; 
eccnac,  reproof; 
eicean,  violence. 

many, 

mdr. 

*    . 


tt^^ 


il9 
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tamigp,  an  egg. 


IRISH. 

mor  mhor. 

ugh,    an    egg;     tao) 
round,  lumpy,  &c 
teacby  a  houfe. 
teach,  athach,  (^uarej, 


tachi,  a  palace,  ^  hQufe, 

yacata,    a    nobleman's 
houfe, 

jur  acu,  Qxyitti  rocacu,    toir-theach. 
a  royi^  palaqe, 

mixe,  a  tavern  or  tip- 
ling  houfe^ 


.•  .'     ' .  . ; 


gitai,  care,  diligence, 
biocu,  infirm, 
bioja,  lame, 
taibio,       very     infirm, 

weak, 
xita,  downwards, 

tcqi,  an  enemy. 


meifce,  mifg$;,  is  drqok 
enefs  in  the  moden 
Iri(h ;  meikir  i 
Arabic,  and  meifl 
in  Perfic ;  the  roc 
is  certainly  in  tti 
Hebrew ;  it  occui 
in  Either,  ch.  7.1 
I,  2.  The  kin 
(Ahafuerus)  faid  1 
Efther,  on  the  f 
cond  day  of  meijl 
ji%  which  Mom 
nus    has    proper 

vini. 
gaoth,  I.  gUc  {oldglofs. 

bacuidhe. 

taim, 

fitheadh,  inclining;' 
fios,  downwards, 
taichre,  a  battle. 
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n,  I  underftand, 
to  bloWf 

3  fuck, 

ftone, 

I  lagena,  a  flagon, 


;,  a  hole, 
m  ant. 


ia,beautiful,  come-* 


IRISH. 

tuicfm,  underftanding.' 

fogaoth,  a  blaft,  a  gen- 
tle gale. 

fugli,  from  futh,  juice. 

oiceas,  free-ftone. 

bian,  the  old  name  of 
the  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal made  to  hold 
liquor  in ;  bian  is  a 
pelt  or  (kin. 

paigear,  faigear. 

aire,  care,  attention,  in- 
genuity,   ^u^tre. 

bredha  ('eirean  WeUh.) 
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^  1  H  £  reverend  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  his  diiTertation 
BD  the  round  towers,  has  coUeded  much  matter 
Ponceming  them  and  their  ufe  fmce  the  times  of 
liriftianity ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  thefe  towers 
ire  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  he  allows,  and 
liat  they  are  of  Scythian  origin,  and  I  am  con- 
pmed  in  this  opinion  from  the  difcoreries  of  fome 
Bodem  travellers,  who  have  defcribcd  thefe  ex- 
Pnordinary  buildings.  In  the  Hiftoire  de  decouver^ 
^  dans  la  Rujfte  et  la  Perfe^  in  two  volumes, 
|lvo.  printed  at  Berlin,  1779,  there  is  an  account 
many  of  thefe  towers  ftiU  remaining  on  ihc 
nty  and  defcribed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
»rk  of  very  remote  times,  and  like  the  Irifh  tow- 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  public  worfhip. 
I  ihall  here  tranfcribe  the  palTage,  containing 
defcription  of  one  of  thefe  towers,  to  which  is 
Jded  a  drawing,  alfo  copied  from  the  Berlin  edi-i 

O  ^^  Th€ 
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'^  The  village  of  Bulgari  was  the  famous  oil 
^^  of  Brjaechinof,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulganf 
*'  as  no  defcrlj^i 
"  this  place,  M 
*'  induced  to  vif 
"  The  village 

the  ancient  city ;  it  is  fituated  on  an  emint 
bordering  on  a  marfhy  ground  overgrown 
bufhes  and  thickets.  It  is  furprifing  that  fo 
*^  fiderable  and  well  peopled  city  as  this  muft  ouB 
^'  have  been,  fhould  be  con(lru£):ed  in  a  fitnatiai 
*'  which  could  not  be  fupplied  with  water  ;  the 
*'  are  now  obliged  to  fink  wells  or  pits  in  dl 
**  marfli,  and  this  is  their  only  rcfourcc. 
The  river  Wolga  is  9  werfts  diftant  in  a 
line,  and  as  the  ground  flopes  from  the  vi 
to  the  fiver,  it  is  not  probable  the  features  of ni 
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**  ture  could  be  fo  changed,  as  to  have  once  afl 
**  lowed  its  courfe  to  have  run  by  the  city.  : 

**  The  village  contains  about  100  good  houfcs^ 
•*  it  was  feized  by  the  crown  with  other  churdiJ 
**  lands.  On  the  fouth  is  a  plain,  furrounddl 
**  with  refinous  trees,  or  evergreens,  interfpeifi^ 
*'  with  birch  ;  this  plain  at  prefent  covered  'WtA 
^'  fertile  fields,  was  once  the  efplanade  of  the  9 
**  ty ;  it  is  yet  furrounded  with  a  rampart  and 
**  ditch,  which  once  formed  an  irregular  half  oval, 
"at  leaft  fix  werfts  in  circumference.** 

*'  Moft  of  the  veftiges  of  the  ancient  buildinigi 
'*  are  within  the  rampart  j  among  others  arc  th 
**  ruins  of  a  convent  with  an  inclofed  area,  wW$ 
**  at  prefent  contains  a  handfomc  (tone-boiji 
**  church,  and  fomc  wooden  houfes. 
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lie  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  ancient  build* 
:  is  a  tower,  Mifgir  or  Midfgiry  conftruded 
;ut  ftone^  extremely  well  wrought ;  it  is  a 
:  more  than  twelve  toifes  high  (about  75 
)  Its  proportions  are  nearly  reprefented  ia 
Sgure  annexed ;  it  is  well  preferved,  and  is 
idcd  by  a  circular  (lair-cafe  of  72  fteps, 
meafuring  exactly  1 2  inches,  French  mea- 
in  the  rife ;  the  fbur-cafe  is  in  perfcS:  re- 
,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  wood} 
infide  is   an   infcription  in  modern  Ara- 

hc  tower  (lands  in  the  north-eaft  angle  of  a 
of  an  irregular  fquare  form,  which  appears 
:s  great  thicknefs  to  have  been  part  of  a 
ds,  or  probably  of  a  grand  mofque.  On 
wcSt  fide  of  the  tower  is  the  ruins  of  a  Tarta- 
oratory  which  is  entirely  vaulted  ;  it  has 
1  repaired,  and  is  now  a  chapel  dedicated 
aim  Nicholas." 

m  dds  dcifcription,  and  from  the  drawing, 
idcnt  the  oratory  is  in  the  foundation  of  the 

and  that  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of 
ircr  mud  be  over  the  vault  of  the  oratory, 

makes  the  likenefs  to  our  towers  much 
rr ;  it  is  to  be  wifhed  thefe  curious  travel- 
d  copied  the  Arabic  infcription. 

to  be  obfcrved  the  name  given  to  thefe 

is  mifgir  or  inidfgir  ;  a  woid  I  tranflate^r^- 
xfire-tower^  hence  the  Perfian  word  mudjkirj 
10  continually  praifcs  God  ;^  muzkij  making 
ly  fire  burn  bright ;  in  Arabic  medkyn  is 
ng    incenfe;    perfuming    with    burning 

O  2  odours; 
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odours ;  and  mudakis^  is  the  dance  of  the  M^ 
round  the  holy  fire. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  of  Ireland,  relate,  thij 
Nemediiis  the  Scythian,  brought  with  him  to  In 
land  a  chief  druid  named  MiJghe,  who  taught  tfa 
inhabitants  the  ufe  of^r^  ;  I  beg  leave  to  put  ano^ 
thcr  conftrudion  on  this  paflage  :  I  think  it  de^ 
notes  that  Midghe  taught  them  the  worlhip  of  tb^ 
divinity  by  fire.  Midbe  and  Midhgbe  in  Iri(h  imi 
plies  Jigbtj  afped,  and  confequently  Irgbtj  Jka 
It  is  faid  in  Irifli  hiftory,  that  it  was  the  lacrej 
fire  which  was  worfhipped  on  their  altars  that  gan 
the  name  to  Midhe  now  the  county  oi  MeaA 
which  from  its  centrical  fituation,  was  the  unioi| 
of  their  religion  and^  the  feat  of  judgment.  Brf 
Midhe  and  Meath  are  two  diflferent  words.  MeaA- 
in  the  oriental  languages  means  a  plain  country,, 
fuch  is  Meath  compared  to  moft  other  counties  nl' 
Ireland.  Incola  olim  Maiatoj  &f  Caledoneos  difiin&l 
eranty  i.  e.  Campejires  iff  Montanos.  Mauth  iftj 
Arabic  is  terra  expanfa,  in  Hebrew  Maes,  ftom 
whence  probably  our  Dun^na-Maes  in  the  Quecn'll 
County  \  that  is  a  hill  {landing  in  a  plain  countrj. 
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Rickfftond'HUlf  Surrey^ 
SIR,  June  izdf  1781. 

TROM  the  firft  time  that  I  faw  the  drawing, 
which  Mr.  Wright  gives  in  his  Louthiana  of  the 
nun  called  by  him,  Faghs  na  ain  eighcj  or  the  one 
rifbfs  work,  and  read  his  account,  I  have  always 
confidcred  *'  this  moft  uncommon  of  all  buildings^' 
^  he  calls  it,  as  one  of  the  moft  fingular  and 
curious  pieces  of  antiquity  which  remain  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  being,  what  it  is  reprcfented,  a 
temple  in  the  (hape  of  a  fliip*s  hulk,  it  may  be 
&id  to  be  unique. 

Mr.  Wright*s  account  is  but  tranficnt  and 
general;  but  the  account  which,  by  your  obliging 
means,  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Berangcr  is 
accurate,  comprehending  and  difcerning  with 
peat  judgment,  all  the  fpecifick  particulars  with 
the  idea  of  it,  he  has  alfo  accompanied  and  explain- 
ed this  by  three  mafterly  drawings,  the  firft  a 
ground  plan,  the  fecond  a  fide  view,  and  the 
other  a  portrait  view  of  the  end, 

A  breach 
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A    a  breach  15  feet  level  with  the  ground. 

B    a  breach  1 1  feet,  two  or  three  feet  high.      - 

C   a  large  (lone  (hewing  the  ancient  form. 

See  the  plate. . 

From  this  account  I  am  enabled  to  form,  and 
take  the  liberty  to  prefent  through  your  hands  to; 
the  antiquarian  fociety  of  Dublin  my  conjefkurci 
on  the  fubjeft  of  this  curious  antiquity. 

The  commerce,  occupancy,  and  various  inha- 
bitancy, which  the  ancient  ftate  of  Ireland  hat, 
been  under  and  experienced,  leaves  to  conjefturc. 
two  lines  of  inveftigation  which  it  may  purfuc  ia 
examination  of  the  many  remnants  of  antiquity 
that  arc  every  day  newly  difcovered  in  it. 

The  one  leads  to  thofe  circumftances  and  ftatc 
of  things  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  it, 
while  the  Phcsnicians  and  Carthaginians  had  their 
intercourfe  there  j  the  other  to  thofe,  which 
accompanied  the  occupancy  and  inhabitancy  of 
the  Guhds,  Guths^  or  (as  they  called  themfclves) 
Vikandresj  the  fea  rovers  and  pirates  who  in  the 
carlieft  times  came  to  Ireland  from  the  Baltic  and 
the  coafts  of  the  North  Sea. 

If  the  antiquary  is  inclined  to  fuppofe  this 
curious  ruin  to  have  been  one  of  the  Arkite* 
Templesy  which  the  people  of  the  eaft,  perhaps 
the  navigators  in  particular,  were  fuppofed  to 
have  built  in  the  form  of  a  (hip,  I  (hould  wi(h  to 
pcrfuade  Mr.  Bryant  to  give  to  your  fociety  his 
opinion  upon  it.  He  is  deep  in  thefe  Arkite 
myfteries,  as  he  is  in  every  point  of  ancient 
literature  ;  and  I  will  try  to  tempt  him  by  fending 
the  drawings  and  defcription  to  him. 

In 


d  the  name  ;  or  Vikanderit  and  Vikengen, 
word  is  wrinen  in  their  own  runic  inonu- 
.  made  very  early  incurflons  to,  and  even 
lu  of  Ireland,  and  were  found  in  Scotland 
Dg  been  fettled  there  in  a  flate  of  govera- 
nd  eftablifhment.  They  governed  part  of 
untiy,  then  called  Calidonia,  as  they  did 
i  other  parts  where  they  made  cfUblilh- 
by  rcguli,  or  vice-roys,  or  fuffered  them 
governed  by  their  own  kings  as  fubfidiary, 
died  them  therefore  Scots-konung.  TTiefe 
ir  ViQs  were  the  firft  people  who  checked 
leet  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  fo  far  as  even  to 
:  Ac  Romans  to  build  works  of  defence 
R  the  recoil  of  this  northern  valour. 
ic  pet^c  came  from  a  country  and  were  of 
:,  who  paid  divine  honors  to  the  form  of  a 
It  the  fimbol,  idol,  or  rather  as  the  temple 
e  divinity  whom  they  worfliipped.  Tacitus 
Sag  to  fuppofe  this  divinity  to  be  Ifis,  and  the 
o)  to  rcprefcnt  thejhip  ofjfis  :  yet  he  cannot 
cxprefc  his  doubt  at  the  fame  time  in  thefe 
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.  Upon  this  paffage  Monficur  I'Abbe  dc  Tout 
in  his  two  learned  difcourfes^  by  feveral  vi 
ingenious  conje&ures,  endeavours  to  prove  iu 
and  in  what  way  this  Religio  was  brought  fie 
iEgypt  to  thefe  northern  parts  of  Germany.  Bea 
taught  by  Caefar  in  his  (a)  CommentarieSi  d 
thefe  people  knew  not  even  by  bearfaj  of  u 
other  Gods  than  their  own  (to  which  howei 
according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  he  is  jdeafed 
give  the  Roman  names.  Sol,  Vulcanus,  Lun 
I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  thefe  far-fetched  myftcrj 
Thefe  people  had  metaphyfical  religious  fab 
of  their  own  refpeding  the  various  manifeftatiii 
of  the  divine  powers,  amongft  other  inventio 
they  fuppofed  the  gods  called  ASES  to  have 
fhip,  which  the  Nani  made  for  them,  in  whi 
they  failed — ^to  this  (hip  they  gave  the  name  (i 
SKIDBLADNER .  (0"  Nani  fecerunt  Skidbb 
ncrum  &  dederunt  Frejero,  hsec  adeo  mag 
eft  ut  par  fit  omnibus  Afis,  &  quidem  armal 
"  ferandis;  velifque  explicatis  ftatim  venti 
*'  nanfcifcitur  fecundum,  quocunque  (it  abitur 
cum  vero  navigandum  non  fit,  adeo  mul 
conftat  partibus,  ut  complicata  in  peri  indi 
poflit'*.     In  like  manner  when  Tor  or  Thoi 

defcrit 

{a)  Deoriim  numero  cos  folos  ducunt  quos  cernuntf 
quorum  opibus  aperte  juvantur ;  Solum,  Vulcanunif 
Liinam.  Reliquos  nrfama  quidem  acciperunt.  Bell :  C 
J.  6.  §  21. 

[b)  Skidbladncr  cavitas  cochleans. 

John  Ihrc's  Dift, 

[c)  Edda. 
Opera  &  iludio  Johannis  Goranfon. 
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lught  them  to  believe,  that  the  gods  thjtni- 
cbofe  this  kii\d  of  vehicle,  and  that  the 
ing  gods,    or  priefts   of  the  intellccluai 

pqiared  fuch  for  them  j  what  form  of 
could  be  more  conform  to  thefe  divine 
id,  or  become  a  more  proper  fimbol  of 
elUng  of  the  gods,  to  which  their  prefence 
yt  ioTokcd,  than  that  of  a  Jhip  ?     1  believe 

be  the  original  and  genuine  meaning  of 
I  at  tetnple,  the  fimbol  of  the  prefence, 
irhich  Tacitus  found  the  Suevi  adoring 
vinity,  which  finding  to  be  in  the  form  of 

be  fuppofed  to  be,  as  I  laid,  the  Ihtp  of 
I7  conjcfture  therefore  (and  which  with  all 
ICC  I  fubmit  to  the  learning  of  your 
)  is  that  thit  Ship-Temple  is  the  Simbolofthe 
Skiiibladner,  built  by  the  Nam,  and  which 
re  I  fliould  call  a  Nanic-Temple  founded  and 
ID  the  inftitution  of  thofe  myfleries  in 
,  when  firft  thefe  northern  people  cfta- 
themfelves  there.  The  traditional  name 
ted  as  the  pronunciation,  and  nonfenfical  as 
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and  the  laft  has  various  readings,  as  Fas  tUL 
doidhcbe  and  Faas  na  bane  eughe.  The  fuppo 
real  pronunciation  which  Mr.  Beranger  had  fo 
the  Irifh  teacher,  I  fufpeft  to  be  a  tranflation  b| 
into  Irifli,  of  the  nonfenfical  name— T'Ae  ; 
nighfs  workj  to  be  the  reformed  corre£tioii 
this  teacher  as  ufual  with  other  great  clafli 
criticks.  I  take  the  whole  to  be  a  corruption 
fomething  which  has  reference  to  very  high  at 
quity,  to  the  Nanic  injiitution  of  thefe  Ship-Tea^ 
cxpreffivc  of  (as  Tacitus  under  another  8 
exprefles  it)  adveila  religioms.  If  I  knew  enoQ 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  language  to  enable  me- 
analyfe  this  corruption,  I  fhould  be  led  to 
fecond  conjedure,  and  read  the  name  as  foliowi 

C  Strength  ^ 
The  ^      or      ^  of  the  Nani  founded  this. 

^  Power     J 

With  great  rcfpeft,   which  I  beg  to  prefent,  >- 

your  fociety,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  \ 

* 

Sir,  Your  mod  Obedient  and  .1 


Humble  Servant, 

T.   POWNAli 
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r    1  HE  Irifli  hiftorians  do  not  allow  that  the  Vi&s 

had  any  footing  In  this  ifland,  at  their  firfl:  emi- 

gration  from  Scythia ;  they  aflcrt,  that  the  Irifli 

expelled  them  forthwith,  to  Scotland.     Beda  and 

Florilegus  agree  in  this  part  of  the  Irifli  hiftory. 

b  is  true,  Fordun  brings  the  Pids  back  to  Ireland; 

being  driven  from  Britain,  but  this  is  contradicted 

ky  the  learned  Uftier,  *'  in  Norvegiam,  Daniamquc, 

**  non  ut  Fordunus  fcripfit  in  Hiberniam  concefl"- 

f  « iflfc/' — ^A  confiderable  fpace  of  time  elapfed  from 

\  Ac  firft  appearance  of  the  Pifts,  to  the  arrival  of 

the  Danes  and  Norwegians.     If  the  Pifts,  (mixed 

wah  thcfc  nations)  preferved  the  tenets  of  their 

andent  religion  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of 

Ireland 


Xoi  SOME     REMARKS     ON 

vcnerat  borealem  partem  Albania;  quae  Kathcnefii 
dicitur  ad  habitandum  dedit.  Uli  vero  lUtDribfi 
cardites,  cilin  de  natione  Britonum  habere  noi 
poflent,  transfretantes  Hiberniaxn  fibi  Hibenu 
enfium  filias  copularunt  ;  eo  tamen  pado,  ul 
fanguis  maternles  in  fuccelfionibus  prseferatur. 


From  the  plan  of  this  building,  named  by 
Wright,  the  Ship-Temple,  (from  its  refemblancc  t| 
the  hulk  of  a  (hip)  it  is  evident  the  ftruSurc  yni 
not  intended  for  a  dwelling ;  there  are  no  crofij 
walls,  fire-places,  or  chimneys.  The  inhabitanH 
call  it  fas  na  heun  oidhche  or  the  growth  of  on^ 
night ;  it  is  the  name  for  a  mufliroom :  the  Iriil 
language  is  not  fo  ftcrile  to  apply  a  term  of  vege- 
tation to  a  building.  Fas  fignlfies  the  growth  d 
trees,  roots,  &c»  Faghs  7ia  ain  cighcj  given  by  Mr. 
Wright,  has  no  meaning :  and  as  we  have  not  yd 
met  with  the  true  orthography,  all  our  explanation! 
muft  be  conjedural.  Naoi  is  a  fhip,  and  faghcu 
na  heun  Naoi,  by  a  forced  conftruftion,  may  impl] 
the  remains  of  the  on/y  J})'tp.  Faghcas  or  Faighca. 
is  an  obfelcte  word,  explained  in  an  ancient  glof 
fary,  hy  jdighleanny  i.  e.  alcaing,  i.  e.  ait  accuirthcai 
fciatha  acus  airm  an  gaifgidb,  i.  e.  an  armoury,  o 
place  where  the  warriors  depofitcd  their  (hield 
and  arms*  Faighcas  na  Niadh  would  fignify  th 
armoury  of  che  nobles.  Fogbcas  is  an  inn,  o 
houfc  of  entertainment,  and  Fogbcas  na  Naoidk 
would  imply  the  caravanfera  or  houfe  of  entertain 
ment  of  the  Naoids.      Thcfe  were  an  order  c 

monk 


an,  and  Teach-Naoidh,  a  houfe  of  hofpita- 
c  Daor-ffaoidh  were  plebeians,  who  bad 
ty  of  fome  tranfgrciTion  of  the  law,  and  not 
c  to  pay  the  muld  or  cirtc^  were  configned 
ige  to  the  Druids ;  they  were  taught  to 

'talifmans,  vafes,  beads  of  glafs,  &c. 
K  ghiniu-naoidr^  or  glonne-naidr  of  the 
Naeidr  fignifying  alfo  a  ferpent,  gave  rife 
able  of  the  ferpent's  egg ;    a  ftory   im- 

niny. 

de  names  read  nearly  the  fame,  and  to 
Era  vulgar  Irifti,  may  readily  be  corrupted 
I  beua  oidhche,  or  the  growth  of  one  night. 

C.  V. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  h&9  expofed  in  the  following  efTay,  have  been  tal 
chiefly  from  the  Leabhar  Gabhala^  or  Book  of  Conqiicl 
the  Compilations  of  Balimote ;  Extra^^s  from  the  Pfi| 
of  Cafhely  and  Book  of  Glendaloch  in  the  fame  Woi 
the  Annals  of  Tigemach>  of  Innts- Fallen  and  of  the  t 
Mailers ;  with  Extrads  from  the  Lecan  records :  The^ 
thor  has  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  fome  anticot  doaunj 
colleded  hj  the  late  Mr.  OTlaherty.  This  general  nbl 
is  given  at  once,  to  fav^  the  trouble  of  frequent  marg^ 
references  to  manufcriptfty  which  are  very  feldom  confoK 
and  are  very  difficult  to  be  come  at. 
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HAVE  ventured  to  throw  together  the  foUow- 
mg  ftridures  on  a  fubjefl  much  agitated  in  fomc 
fatepubfications;  I  make  no  apology  for  addrefling 
dicm  to  you,   as  you  formed  the  plan,  and  have 
bkcn  the   lead,    in   a  body  of  Colleilanea^   for 
diiowing  a  fuller  light  than  has  hitherto  appeared 
on  the  antient  (late  of  this  country,  heathen  and 
chiiftian ;    this  you  have  done  with  the  laudable 
Ticw  of  adduig  to  the  flock  of  knowledge  ob- 
tainable from  hiflory ;    and  of  difcovering,  whe- 
ther any   part    of    fuch    knowledge    could  be 
aDgmented   from  the   polity  and  manners  of  a 
people  fcqueftered  here  in  Ireland  for  many  ages, 
and  cut  oflF  from  any  fcientific  commerce  with 
the  more    enlightened    nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome.     A  circumflance  fo  apparently  negative 
of  any  civilization  in  this  ifland,   till  introduced 
with  the   gofpel,    did   not  difcourage  you,    or 
induce  you,   as  it  has  others,   to  pronounce  ar- 
Intiarily,  that  aH,hiftorical  notices  from  the  native 

Senachies 
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Senachies,  anterior  to  the  fifth  century,  hav 
little  better  than  crude  inventions^  commi 
writing  on  the  reception  of  chriffianity, 
the  mind  (hould  be  rather  prepared  for  re 
the  errors  of  antient  time,  and  for  adopting 
truth,  that  could  be  made  fubfervient 
caufe  of  true  religion ;  and  when,  in  fai 
miilionary  who  had  moil  fuccefs  in  propa 
that  religion,  had  himfelf  aflifted  in  cleari 
antient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  from  the  fa 
which  it  was  enveloped. — ^Unfatisficd  with 
opinion,  you  confidered,  philofophically, 
this  retired  nation  of  Ireland  might,  probat 
its  heathen  flate,  receive  the  elements  of 
ledge  from  a  fourcc  different  from  that, 
fooncr  or  later,  poured  the  dreams  of  i 
through  the  other  Celtic  regions  of  the  j 
You  made  the  trial,  and  you  fucceeded  h; 
You  coUeded,  and  confronted,  the  evii 
foreign  and  domeftic,  which  regarded  this  fi 
and  found  o?u'  which  dcpofed  fo  effeftuall 
the  early  cultivation  of  literature  in  Ireland, 
overturn,  at  once,  the  minute  accounts  of  f 
writers,  who  receiving  all  their  informatio 
trufl:,  or  drawing  conclufions  from  conj( 
have  in  general  terms  reprefented  the  inhah 
as  the  mod  ignorant  of  barbarians,  and  a  di 
to  humanity.  In  your  learned  refearches  < 
antient  language,  you  have  exhibited  proofs 
authentic  than  the  oldeft  infcriptions  on  i 
or  metal,  that  it  had  been  formed  am< 
cultivated  people.     Copious  and  energetic. 
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W  and  harmooiousy  it  muil  take  a  confiderable 

iacj  as  all  languages  have  taken,   to  arrive  at 

Acgrammatical  degree  of  perfefUon  it  clofcd  with. 

ki  terms    for  thofe   abftraft   ideas   and   mixed 

■odes,  which  a  civilized  people  only  can  invent, 

and   which    barbarians    neither    want   nor   ufe, 

dcmonftrate    that    this   language  arrived   at  its 

daiEcal  ftandard  before  the  introduction  of  chrif- 

tiaoiity,  when  Gr^^cian  and  Roman  terms,  were 

firft  taught  in  Ireland  by  the  chriftian  milTionaries* 

Rich  in  their  own  ftores,   the  natives  borrowed 

but   few   figns   of   compound    ideas    from    tho 

learned  languages  ;  a  fmgular  circumfl^nce  in  tho 

biftory  of  this  country,    while    the   continental 

aatioDS  of  the   North,    were    indebted    to    the 

Greeks  and  Romans   for  thofe  technical  terms, 

vfaich   mark    the    change    from    barbarifm  tq 

dvilization. 

On  the  difperfion  from  the  plains  of  Shinaary 

\    the  miraculous   confufion  of  tongues,    did  not 

prodoa  as  you  have  well  obferved,  an  oblivion 

of  the  figns   of  ideas   formerly  in  ufe,    but   a 

diuige  in  their  fyntaxes  only.     Thofe  figns  werq 

far  in  number,   and  confined  to  the  few  wants 

of  the   primaeval  fpeakers :    They  became   the 

ground  on  which  all  anticnt  languages  have  been 

cenftmfked,   before  the  inventioh  of  new  terms, 

or  the  corruption  of  the  old,  in  a  long  courfe  of 

iimc ;  in  one  inftance,  the  improvement  of  arts, 

:    tequired  new  figns,   in  the  othcrj  dialefts  were 

multiplied,  and  every  tongue  remained  long  in  a 

lux  aad  anomalous  ftatc.     It  is  only  through  the 

ufc 
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ufe  of  letters,  and  long  fludy,  that  any  languaj 
can  be  brought  to  the  grammatical  perfedion  il 
is  nearly  capable  of;  for  hcteroclitcs  are  unaToid* 
able,    even  in  the  beft.     To  attain  energy  aniL 
copioufnefs,   much  muft  depend  on  the  form 
civil   government,    and  on  the  manners  of 
people,    the   fccurity   of  the  one  from  fordj 
conqueft,  and  the  tendency  of  the  other,  to  brii 
men  forward  by  popular  arts,   and  in  particular 
by  that  of  /peaking.     Under  fuch  circumftancct 
has  the  language  of  Ireland  been  formed,  and 
evidently  it  could  not  in  early  times,  be  formed 
under  any  othcn     By  comparing  fome  compofi-^: 
tions  of  the  fifth  century,   with  others  down  to 
the  fevcnteenth,'  we  found,  the  fame  fyntax  re- 
tained through  all,    with  little  variation,    except 
fuch  as  niufl  unavoidably  happen  in  a  courfe  of 
fo  many  revolutions,  and  in  a  feries  of  fo  many 
ages. 

How  the  Heathen  inhabitants  of  Ireland  could 
obtain  the  elements  of  literature,  and  improve 
them  into  knowledge  earlier  than  other  northern 
people  Ccin  be  accounted  for  :  lliofe  elements 
were  imported  from  Spain,  a  country  whofc 
Celtic  inhabitants  were  initiated  in  arts  and 
letters,  by  the  Phanicians  who  fettled  among 
them.  Whether  over-crowded  by  numbers,  or 
otherwifc  made  uncafy  at  home,,  a  colony  of 
Scytho-Celts,  failed  from  that  country  to  Ireland, 
and  cftabliflicd  themfclvcs  in  it.  Among  other 
appellations,  tliey  gave  thcmfijlves  the  name  of 
PhcniU    and   very  probably  a  tribe  of  Phcnians, 

or 
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icians  joined  in  their  expedition.     We 

them   Milefians,    and  that  people  have 

,  from  age  to  age,  recorded  themfelves 

Spanifh  extraftion.     No  fa6k  of  remote 

comes  attended  with  better  proofs  than 

you,   fir,    have   produced  one  of  the 

The  great  number  of  Phoenician    or 

ins  you  difcovered  \n  the  Ibcrno-Ccltic, 

mguage,  lead  us  direftly  to  the  fource 

31CC  they  were  derived  ;   They  (hew  an 

rommunication  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 

rledge  of  letters— confequcntly,  in  the 

•where  that  people  made  lading  eftablifli- 

It   was   from  the  Phoenicians  that  the 

earned  the  art  of  writing,    and  in  this 

rrecians  and  antient  Spaniards  had  the 

fters,    their  letters  were  originally  but 

Q  all ;    and  it  is    remarkable    that   the 

Irifh  had  no  greater  number,    till  the 

Miilionaries  made  known  to  them  the 

i\  cyphers. 

jh  thefe  evidences  fupport  the  fafl:,*  that 
from  Spain  eftabli(hed  itfelf  in  Ireland, 
time  of  its  arrival  cannot  be  fixed  by  any 
ironology.  The  antiquaries  who  make  it 
orith  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  great,  (a)  arc 
y  nearell  to  the  truth.  It  anfwers  beft  to 
iod  when  the  Celtic  dialefts  of  the  weftern 
cs  of  Europe,  varied  fo  little  as  to  be  ftill 
iblc  to  the  fcveral  tribes  who  inhabited 
for  wc  find  it  recorded,    that  thofe  new 

comers 

l^boBt  540  years  before  the  birth  of  C HR  1ST. 
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comers  from  Spain  could  converfe  with  1 
Belgians  and  Danans  they  found  in  Irebnd,  vqj 
out  the  help  of  interpreters.  It  was  only  S|£ 
quitting  the  roving  flate,  for  fixed  abodeg,  and 
the  progrefs  of  civilization,  that  thofe 
were  gradually  converted  into  diilinft  to; 
intelligible  only  in  the  countries  of  their  fo 
and  this  facility  of  converfmg  without  int 
has  very  probably  continued  in  the  weft,  till 
tween  three  or  four  hundred  years  anterior  to 
Chriftian  aera.  The  Milefians,  the  introd 
the  Phoenician  letters  into  Ireland,  gave  the 
in  fpeech,  as  well  as  in  civil  governnient,  to 
old  inhabitants,  and  the  Ibemo-Celtic  or 
language,  was  probably  formed  in  the  courfc  | 
three  or  four  centuries ;  it  mud  have  been,  doubtld 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made  in  litQ: 
ture,  and  the  poetic  art ;  for  all  our  earlieft  comp 
fitions  were  delivered  in  vcrfe,  and  nothing  conti 
butes  more  to  the  perfection  of  a  language,  than  d 
treating  every  fubjcct  in  the  harmony  of  numl 

Falfe  chronology,  doth  not  affe£t  fads. 
ther  the  commerce  of  the  antient  Fhaeni 
with  the  Britifli  ifles,  commenced  five  hu 
years  before  our  vulgar  aera,  or  in  a  lat^ 
period  ;  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  a  commerce  h|j 
for  a  confidcrablc  time  fubfifted ;  and  we  nqj 
be  affured,  that  thofe  Phoenicians,  availed  theq 
felvcs  of  the  Ccltcs  of  Spain,  as  interpreters  hi 
twccn  them  and  tliofc  of  Britain,  for  carrying  j 
on.  In  the  courfe  of  this  traffic,  we  difcoiC| 
that  a  tribe  of  the  Spanifli  Celtes  aftually  fetd( 
in  Britain,  by  tlie  name  of  Brigans  or  Brigantt 
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ktfaoi^h  initiated  in  Phccnician  literature,  they 
K  not  fufficiently  powerful  for  giving  the  law 
bguage  in  the  greater  iflc,  as  their  brcthern 
tHHcfians  did^  in  the  iciTcr.  In  forming  the 
Meg,  the  prefent  language  of  Wales,  the  old 
fill  dtale£is  prevailed  over  any  imported  by 
tgcn ;  in  time,  a  regular  and  vigorous  tongue 
i  formed  ;  but  it  differs  entirely  in  Syi^tax, 
I  the  Ibcmo-Celtic  or  Iriih  tongue  :  both,  in- 
Ii  may  be  eafily  traced  to  the  fame  original ; 
be  primaeval  language  of  Europe,  firft  fplitting 
diaieds,  and  laftly  ending  in  two  tongues,  as 
atnt  in  conftruction,  as  the  modern  ]  .nglifh 
Bm  the  modem  German ;  two  languages  which 
rwkh  equal  facility  be  traced  to  the  antient 
iHmic.  Thefe  facls,  have  not  been  fufficiently 
aded  to  by  antiquaries, — An  identity  of  terms 
two  tongues,  of  ditferent  conftrudion,  doth 
iificr  die  defcent  of  one  from  the  other. 
jBorancc  of  our  language,  and  of  the  docu- 
)ts  ftfll  preferved  in  it,  induced  fome  modern 
luarics  in  their  refearches  to  confider  both 
fields  ;  difguded  alfo  with  fome  late  pub- 
ions  ott  this  fubjeft,  (cither  dcfeSive  in  matter, 
iajadicious  in  the  fele£tion)  thefe  modems 
:  rejcded  as  crude  fables,  whatever  we  have 
irdcd  oi  the  times  antecedent  to  Chriftianity. 
Us  idea,  (which  excludes  any  ufcful  knowledge 
wr  country  in  its  heathen  ftate,)  one  fhould 
ky  that  they  would  leave  the  great  blank  as 
found  it ;  but  that  was  not  the  cafe.  ITie 
ififd  void,  they  have  laboured  to  fill  up  with 
ibcfcs  of  their  own,  grafted  on  a  few  fcraps 

from 
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from  anticnt  authors,  and  explained  in  the  fb 
that  each  hypbthefis  required.  In  fo  extenfivc 
field  to  range  in,  imagination  has  been  very  pi 
dudive ;  ridiculous  etymologies  have  ftept  in 
its  aid,  and  in  the  variety  of  fchemcs,  not  d 
agrees  with  the  other,  except  in  the  neceffil 
pofition,  that  no  colony  from  Spain  ever  fettkdi 
Ireland,  and  that  in  confequence,  no  letters 
known  to  the  inhabitants  during  their 
ftate  :  but  arbitrary  pofitions  are  eafily  laid 
and  like  the  hypothcfes  which  they  generate, 
fatisfaftory  only  to  thofe  who  frame  them,  or 
carelefs  readers  who  perufe  them  without  ezaa 
nation.  i. 

Certain  it  is,  that  without  the  notices  Icftt 
in  the  antient  language  of  Ireland,  we  (hould  kno 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  its  heathen  hiftor 
Our  earlieft  accounts,  like  thofe  of  the  GreciaD 
are  mixed  with  fables,  but  fome  of  thofe  fables  a 
grounded  on  fa£ls;  and  difficult  as  it  is,  to  ftrip( 
the  fanciful  garb  which  Poetry  has  thrown  o? 
the  earlieft  events  in  Europe,  yet  fome  critics  hn 
.  attempted  it,  and  fome  have  had  good  fuccefii 
the  attempt.  The  more  antient  traditions  of  In 
land,  lliould  undergo  a  like  inveftigation,  forth 
feparation  of  the  true  from  the  falfe,  as  feu:  \ 
it  can  be  done  ;  and  fome  fafts  preferved  in  d 
fables  of  Ireland,  would  probably  have  remsunedi 
their  native  obfcurity,  had  not  the  chronologic 
refearches  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  affifted  us,  (thouj 
unintentionally  to  that  great  man)  in  Ihewin 
that  fome  of  the  earlieft  reports  of  our  Irifli  bard 
are  not  groundlcfs.    They  arc  fefts,  indeed,  whi 

rek 
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:  to  continental,  not  to  our  infular  antiquities, 
arc  the  more  remarkable  on  that  account. 
Niul,  Sru^  Afru^  Tat^  and  Ogamatij  correfpond 
iy,  with  the  JV/7,  Sihorj  Ofihor^  Thoth  and 
us  of  Sir  Ifaac.     In  the  Irilh  traditions,  as  in 

of  Greece,  they  are  celebrated  as  heroes  who 
rmed  mighty  exploits  in  Egypt,  Spain  and 

countries  ;  and  whether  thofe  names  be- 
d  to  a  fingle  prince,  who  multiplied  his 
lations  with  his  conquefts  (as  the  great  author 
»,)  or  referred  to  different  conquerors,  is  not 
ial  to  our  prefent  purpofe  :  but  it  is  highly 
rable,  that  this  correfpondence  in  names  and 

this  coincidence  in  the  traditions  of  remote 
as,  who  held  no  communication  with  each 
,  could  not  happen  by  mere  accident.  To 
on,  who  ftripped  off  the  Poetic  veil,  we  owe 
lifcovery,   and  the  light  he  has  caft  on  our 

reports,  is  remarkably  reflefted  back  on  his 
yftem. 
efc  traces  of  things,  which  paffcd  on  the 

theatres  of  the  continent,  fhew  that  the 
e  who  retained  them,  were  a  colony  from 
zontinent ;  and  the  Punic  terms,  which  you 
difcovered  in  their  language,  fhew  that  Spain 
the  country  they  arrived  from,  and  fo  their 
accounts  affirm  invariably.  They  were  Iberian 
ho^eltes,  who  once  mixed  with  the  Phoe- 
insjor  their  Carthaginian  pofterity.   In  Ireland 

took  various  denominations  :  they  called 
afclvcs  Gaedhil,  or  (as  we  pronounce  it)  Gseil, 
r  properlv;  in  memory  of  their  Celtic  origin. 
k  Cw-id  propriety,  they  took  the   name  of 

Scuit 
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Scuit  or  Scots,  to  commemorate  their  S 
extradtion ;  Celts  and  Scythians  having  in 
*with  each  other  in  Spain,  as  in  Gaul  and 
Celtic  regions.   They  alfo  had  the  name  of 
Brcogain    (which    we    Latinize    Brigantes) 
the  defcendants   of    a  celebrated  Breogan, 
they  fay,  held  the  government  of  Brigantia, 
Brigantium,   in   Spain.     They  mcntica 
among  their  anceftors,  a  celebrated  Phenha^ 
tirft    inftrucled   mankind    in  the  'knowledge 
letters;   a  fable,  which  has  its  ule,  in 
that  the  colony  which  arrived  in  Ireland  fircHn 
continent,  had  their  rudiments  of  literature 
the  Phoenicians.     Such  notices,  combined 
fc\xral  others,  which  I  here  omit,  demonftrrte 
fcttlement  of  a  Spaniih  or  Celtiberian  people 
Ireland,  and  that  in  an  early  period  of  time.  TM^ 
defcent  of  the  Romans  or  anticnt  Latins,  from  t 
colony  of  fugitive   Trojans,   cannot   be  fo  wcB 
afcertained. 

At  the  period  of  the  Milefian  expedition  into 
Ireland,  arts  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  new  ■ 
comers  were  employed  chiefly  in  making  room  '| 
for  themfclves,  in  an  ifland  covered  with  immenfe 
forefts,  The  cultivation  of  the  land  was  prior  to 
that  of  the  mind,  and  it  took  fome  time  before  a 
monarch,  emphatically  furnamed  *  Ollam  FodblOy 
eftabliflied  a  College  in  Tcamor  for  the  education 
of  the  principal  families  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
direftion  of  an  order  of  men  called  Ollamhs  and 
Filtas.  Of  that  monarch's  regulations,  both  in  his 
legillative  and  literary  capacities,  we  have  but  a 

{lender 

*  /.  e.  The  Inftru^^or  of  Ireland. 
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xder  account.    It  doth  not  appear,  that  his  infti- 
tahad  much  influence,   through  the  difordcrly 
»of  his  fucxeflbrs,  down  to  the  elevation  of 
Mbaoth  (a  prince  of  his  pofterity)  to  the  throne 
f  Iidand;  this  Kimbaoth  flouriflied  fix  genera- 
ion  befere  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  is  celebrated  for 
m  buildings  in   Eamania,  and  the  fchools  he 
StUUkd  for  educating  the  principal  families  of 
m  Ungdom  in  arts,  arm^  and  literature.     From 
hii  fihne,  Tigernacch  with  other  antiquaries,  date 
m  Boit  cxack  hiftorical  notices,  pronouncing  the 
bmr  to  be  uncertain.     A  reform  in  the  civil 
•evoinent,  fucceeded  to  the  regulations  made 
I  Eunama.  La  a  convention  of  the  ftates,  Hugony 
UBmcdthe  -Great,  (an  Heremonian  prince  edu- 
ftd  under  Kimbaoth,  and  Macha  his  queen) 
tt  raifcd  to  the  throne  ;  and  by  a  folemn  law, 
W2S  enabled,  that  the  regail  fuccef&on  ihould 
the  future,  be  continued  by  hereditary  right 
his  family.    Pretenders  from  the  other  royal 
ilics,  were  by  the  fame  law  excluded  ;  but  no 
u*d  being  paid  to  primogeniture  in  this  con- 
ition,  it  was  of  ihort  duration.     The  excluded 
ilies  forced  their. way  to  the  throne  by  bloody 
tcfts  with  the  Hugonians,  and  with  one  another, 
a  new  reform  was  made  in  the  beginning  of 
firft  century  under   Eocby  Feyloch.     But  the 
cal   defects   of  an   elective  government,  ftill 
ained.     The  Belgian  tribes,  difcontented  with 
r  Mileiian  maftcrs,  rebelled  againft  them,  and 
up  a  monarch  of  their  own.     In  a  fccond  re- 
ion,  they  banilhed  the  royal  Hugonian  race 
)  North   Britain,   and   the   kingdom   laid    in 

ruins. 
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Sc  ,-Jio  all  the  mifcries  of  civil ' 

"^  ^■'*- ■''''"' y  the  fccond  period  of  Irifh  hiftc' 

*  ^ • '"' ^j^  n'ith  the  legal  elevation  of  Huge 

•''*  ''^^jr  ^^  regal  power,   and  ending  with  \ 
'  '    '.'iflo/  £lim  the  fon  of  Conra;  the'wtf 
'  *  ■  //larits  a  robuft,  but  fickly  conftitution,  r 
'^^^^jnentof  which,  remedies  proved  butt 
..*r/i  '^^^  difeafcs  ;   fome  kings  were  rather  I 
*^.juccd  by  factions,  than  elcded  by  the  natio^ 
voice ;    f '^^^^  ^i^lcs   were   difputed,  their  podi 
^s  limited,  and  their  end  was  tragical  ;    othij 
proved  able  princes,  and  gave  th^  nation  rep< 
during  their  adminiftration.     In  the  confufiom 
the  times,  and  frequency  of  revolutions,  we  a 
nor  to  wonder  that   the  reigns  of  kings  were 
rcgiftcrcd ;  or  that  contenders  for  royalty,   wl 
\verc  falutcd  kings  by  their  fcvcral  parties,  fhou 
by  future  fcnachies  be  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  Icj 
timate  monarchs.     In  a  word,  it  is  from  the  fi. 
ceflion  of  Feradach  the  Juft,  and  the  great  revo 
tion   foon   after    under  Tuathal    the    acceptab 
tliat  we  can  date  exaclncfs  in  our  Heathen  hifto 
Undoubtedly,  fome   events   of  antecedent  tin 
bear  f Irong  marks  of  authenticity  ;  fome  prin 
appear  with  luftre,  but  they  appear  like  ftars 
magnitude  in  a  clouded  night. 

Thus  it  was,  Sir,  in  our  ifland,  as  in  all  ot" 
Pa^an  countries  ;  our  earlicft  tranfadtions  "vv 
delivered  in  the  fongs  of  the  bards,  and  in  our  i 
written  accounts,  the  heroic  and  marvellous  f 
viulcd  ;  yet  fome  truths  have  been  preferved,  c-" 
in  that  ft  ate  of  things.     The  lights   of  genu 

hifl 
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H  Nbiy  came  on  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the 

V  |HgTcfs  made  in  civilization  and  literature.  In 
M  it  northern  countries  of  Europe  this  progrefs 
M  w  cstremely  flow,  and  it  is  highly  remarkable 
7I  Ibc  in  Ireland,  and  in  Ireland  alone,  we  firfl: 
M  KCt  with  Celtic  hiftory  in  Celtic  language ;   and 

V  tht,  long  beforfe  the  natives  had  any  acquaint* 
m  ace  with  the  learning  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

J  The  Tuathalian  era,  the  mod  exa£t  in  our 
I  kathcn  annals,  commenced  with  the  year  of 
I  Ckift  130.  In  a  full  convention  of  the  flates  the 
I  old  Hugonian  conftitution  was  renewed  with 
I  peat  improvements ;  the  fine  province  of 
I  Ifeath,  extending  from  the  Shannon  to  the  eaflern 
I  fca,  was  taken  from  the  other  provinces,  and 
I  CRi&ed  into  a  domain  for  every  future  monarch 
I  of  the  ifle ;    as    a  fupport  to  the  regal  dignity, 

■  indqKndent  of  the  provincial  tribute  formerly 
B3  paid   and  often  withheld,    in  the  tumults  of 

■  dnl  contention.  In  the  fame  convention,  the 
M  KgaX  fucceffion  was  eftabliftied  in  the  family  of 
M  Tuathal  Soley,  fan£tioned  by  the  mod  binding 
il  teft  that  the  Druids  could  frame,  or  that  their 
J  idgion  could  afford  ;  conformably  to  this  law, 
J  temonarchs  of  Tuathal's  line,  from  father  to  fon, 
J  Doanied  the  throne  of  Ireland,  and  the  interrup- 
/  tiQ&s  which  ambition  or  difcontent  gave  to  this 
I   conftitution,  were  but  of  fhort  continuance.  During 

the  whole  period,  which  takes  in  three  hundred 
JOTS,  a  right  of  fucceffion  by  primogeniture, 
appears  to  have  been  eflablifhed,  as  none  but 
i  dder  fons  affumed  the  reins  of  government ;  it 
muft  be  obferved    however,    that  during  two 

(^  minorities. 
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minorities,  the  Tuathalian  law  was  difpenfed  withF^ 
in  the  fucceffion  of  Conary  11.  A.  D.  212,  and  of^ 
Crimhan  in  366.  Such  fucceflions  were  not  con-'; 
fidercd  as  violations  of  the  Tuathalian  conftitutioiit' 
and  on  the  demife  of  each  of  thofc  princes,  the- 
legitimate  inheritor  immediately  afcended  the' 
throne  of  his  anccftors.  " 

It  was  during  this  period  of  three  hundred* 
years,  antecedent  to  chriftianity,  that  the  rcgula*^ 
tions  antiently  begun  in  I'camor  and  Eamania^ 
were  re-cftabliflicd  and  extended.  Foreign  allii;^ 
ances  were  renewed,  and  in  particular  with  tfafi 
Cruthcnians  of  North-Britain,  among  whom  out* 
Carbry-Riada  (the  fon  of  Conary  11.)  found  aa 
cftablifhment  for  his  colonv  of  Scots,  the  firft  thal^ 
migrated  from  Ireland  to  Britain.  Both  nationt: 
(Scots  and  Pids  united)  warred  againft  the 
Romans,  and  the  Scots  of  the  mother  country 
entered  into  alliances  with  the  Saxons,  before  the 
latter  had  obtained  any  footing  in  Britain. 

Should  thefe  outhnes  be  filled  up  hereafter  by. 
the  pencil  of  ability,  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  cvea 
in  its  heathen  ftate,  will  afibrd  matter  for  inftruc^ 
tion  ;  the  national  manner^  excited  to  the  cm- 
•  ployment,  and  the  form  of  government  required 
the  full  excrcife  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  wai 
however  a  date  of  things  attended  with  difadvan- 
tages,  as  well  as  benefits ;  A  conftitution  whereitt 
the  three  orders  of  legiflation  were  never  fuffici« 
cntly  poized,  concealed  maladies  of  fatal  opera- 
tion.  The  executive  power  was  weak,  and  our 
ablcrll  monarchs,  fcldom  had  authority  enough  tof 
controul,   or  power  fufficient  to  fubdue  the  oppo- 
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ttm  of  provincial  princes,  who  took  the  lead  in 
ir  ariftocratical  order,  and  often  fet  themfelves 
^  rather  as  rivals  than  fubjeds  to  the  firft 
Mgiftrate  of  the  ftate. 

Affairs  affumed  a  better  afpe£l  under  the  cele- 
katcd  monarch  Corbmac  O'Cuinn,  and  mofl  of 
kb  fuccefTors.     The  court  of  Tcamor  appeared  in 
aflthe  fplcndor  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
local  manners,  and  local  regulations  of  a  fequef- 
tntd  people.     Science  was  improved  ;  the  fuj^er- 
ftdons  of  Druidifm  were  examined  and  expofed ; 
Ac  tnidis  of  natural  religi6n  were  ftudicd  and 
propagated  ;    new  laws  were  promulgated,  and 
Ac  incirafe  of  knowledge,  proved  an  incrcafe  of 
power  to  every  wife  adminiftration.     In  this  ftate 
the  nation  flourifhed    and    profpered,    and  the 
people  became  known  and  celebrated  in  Europe, 
bf  the  name  of  SCOTS,    an  appellation  they 
^wajs   bore   at   home.      At  this   period,    they 
meafured  their  arms  with  thofe  of  Rome,  firft  in 
Britain  and  afterwards  in  Gaul.     At  length  they 
embraced  the  true  religion,   and  in  no  country 
did  the  gofpel  make  a  more  rapid  progrcfs  than 
Ui  dieirs;    a  circumftance,  which   alone  points 
them  out  to  us  a  thinking  and  rational  people,  and 
coitfrms  the  obfervation  of  ecclcfiaftical  hiftorians, 
that  chriftianity  made  its  quicker  and  more  lafting 
cftablifhments   among  cultivated  nations. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  I  have  reduced  the  forego- 
ing obfervations  on  our  heathen  hiftory  under 
thitc  heads  ;  Firft,  The  expedition  of  the  Mile- 
fians  from  Spain  to  Ireland  ;  Secondly,  The 
building  of  Eamania,    and  the  Hugonian    civil 
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reform,  about  two  hundred  years  before  ti 
chriflian  era ;  and  Thirdly,  The  new  conftkuti 
under  Tuathal  the  acceptable,  A.  D.  130. — ^Tl 
commencement  and  duration  of  the  flrft  pcrta 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exadnefs ;  the  rcj 
and  genealogical  lifts  can  be  but  little  depHid 
upon,  and  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the  bail 
in  that  infancy  of  hiftory,  are  by  Tigernach  wi 
other  antiquaries,  pronounced  uncertain.  Uni 
the  fecond  period  irom  the  ceign  of  Hujjony  tl 
great,  fafts  were  recorded  with  a  greater  atto 
tion  to  truth ;  the  monarch  Eochy  Feyloch  ma( 
a  change  in  the  form  of  civil  governmcnl  ;  \v* 
were  committed  to  writing  under  Corcovar  Ma 
Nefla,  king  of  Ulfler ;  and  other  incidents,  a 
cval  witli  the  firft  chrillian  century,  arc  cvidcna 
of  the  gradual  improvement  made  in  governmci 
and  hterature.  The  third  period  commendn 
with  the  political  regulations  under  Tuathal  th 
acceptable,  continued  for  three  hundred  ycari 
The  documents  ftill  preTerved  of  thofc  thrq 
heathen  ages,  bear  alt  the  fignatures  of  authenta 
hiftory  ;  they  accurately  mark  the  feveral  inval 
ons  of  the  civil  conftitution,  and  the  fpcw 
puniftimcnt  oi  the  invaders. 

My  troubling  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  with  the! 
hints,  in  the  loofc  form  of  a  letter,  canbejuftifie 
lor  a  reafon  already  alligncd ;  but  I  confefs  tha 
they  arc  thrown  out  chiefly,  with  the  view  0 
recalling  others  from  fome  grofs  miftakes  on  thi 
fubjecl:,  which  no  wrong  information  can  excuGj 
while  better  can  be  procured,  from  a  critia 
examination  of  the  antient  fads,  ftill  alinoi 
buiil 
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1  in  our  old  language.     Such  miflakes  pub- 
I  in  the  Collc^anea,    niuft  in  a  high  degree 
:  your  defign  of  cxtrai5ling  as  much  as  can 
:a£ted  from  thefe  fources. 

mc  that  a  gcnik-nan,  I  much  efteein, 
i  rcjed  thefe  fources  of  intelligence  for  any 
1  hypothefis.  In  the  hiftory  of  Kilkenny, 
Kd  in  the  ninth  number  of  the  CollcHama^ 
PlCTerend  author  adopts  the  fyftcin  of  the 
I  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Mancheftcr,  who  af- 
tt,  diat  "  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
cfotc  the  chriftian  era,  the  Britons  invaded 
ind  difpoflelTcd  by  the  Belgjc,  from  the  conii- 
'  ncm,  fled  hither  and  firft  inhabited  this  ifland. 
"  That  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  a 
"  fccond  migration,  and  from  the  fame  caufcs, 
"  happened  ;  the  latter  incorporated  with  the 
"  former,  and  both  people  were  called  by  their 
"  countrymen  (their  brethern)  who  remained  in 
**  Britain,  Seniles  and  Scots,  that  is,  wanderers 
"or refugees."  Here,  Sir,  are  feveral  affertions 
crowded  into  a  few  lines,  and  as  they  (land  in 
contradiction  to  all  tlic  hiilorical  documents  of 
the  nation,  they  refer  to,  they  fliould  come  fup- 
ported,  at  lead,  with  fome  plaufible  proofs  ;  but 
the  ftiadow  of  a  proof  is  not  offered. 

Indeed  none  was  offered  by  the  inventor  of  the 
talc ;  the  whole  is  an  arbitrary  fcheme  of  an 
nbfcurc  monk  of  a  dark  age,  a  retailer  of 
GcolTry  of  Monmouth's  fables,  and  a  writer 
flighted  by  Camden,  Uflicr,  and  our  beft  anti- 
quaries of  the  feventecnth  century.  How  fo  ex- 
cellent an  antiquary,  as  Mr.  Whitaker,  (hould  in 

our 
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our  own  time  give  any  credit  to  the  unauthorii 
aflertions  of  the  monk  of  Cirenccftcr,  is  amaz! 
and  it  is  equally  fo,  that  he  who  fo  ably  dcti 
the  falfities,  and  cxpofed  the  inconfiftcncieg, 
a  late  declainier  on  this  fubjcd  ftiould  atlopt  fc 
authentic  fafts  fcvcral  relations  in  the  poems 
buted  to  OSSIAN.  In  other  parts  of  his  hiftory] 
Mr.  Whhaker  has  acquitted  himfelf  admirably^ 
a  mafter  of  elegant  compofition,  happy  in  his' 
refearches  and  judicious  in  his  rcficiiions,  he 
has  tJirown  lights,  which  have  not  appeared  before, 
on  the  earher  periods  of  Britifh  antiquities  ;  biff- 
affurcdly,  any  detached  part  of  his  hiilorical  fabric 
reared  on  the  foundations  of  monk  Richard  and 
Mr.  Mac  Pherfon's  Ollian,  cannot  fland. 

Conducted  by  his  monaltic  guide,  Mr.  Whit. 
aker  is  led  afliray  in  his  topography  of  Ireland  ; 
and  on  this  fubjed  I  muft  obferve,  that  foreign 
writers  knew  but  little  of  the  internal  ftate  of  this  \ 
iiland,  till  after  the  reception  of  chriflianity 
among  its  inhabitants.  The  Egyptian  geographer, 
Ptolemy,  could  know  but  Utile  of  it  certainly, 
and  that  httle  from  hearfay  or  from  feafaring  men 
who  made  fome  ftay  on  our  coafts ;  and  what 
kind  of  informers  fuch  men  were,  we  may  judge 
from  the  erroneous  accounts  of  our  firft  European 
voyagers  to  India  and  other  remote  regionn  of 
Afia.  In  faft,  Ptolemy  gives  us  but  few  genuine 
names  of  tribes  and  diftrifts,  and  he  omits  fuch 
as  were  raoft  celebrated  at  the  time  of  his  writing; 
other  names  thrown  in  arbitrarily,  I  fuppofc,  by 
interpolators,  have  not  the  common  roots  of  the 
Celtic  language  to  countenance  their  infertlon. 
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For  the  antient  topography  of  Ireland  it  is  but 
jofonable  that  we  (hould  refer  to  the  materials 
fiimifhed  by  our  native  documents  ;  in  the  com- 
pilations of  Lecan,  in  thofe  of  Balymote,  and  in 
Ac  book  of  Glendaloch,  we  have  an  accurate 
recital  of  mod  of  the  tribes,  who  inhabited  Ireland 
in  the  geographer  Ptolemy's  own  time  ;  a  copy 
of  it  (in  the  hand-writing  of  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary Duald  Mac  Firbis)  is  now  in  the  choice 
coUedion  of  a  worthy  nobleman,  the  earl  of 
Rodcn,  and  another  is  in  my  hands. 

In  the  parts  of  Ireland  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Ledwich,  Mr.  AVhitaker's  miflakes  from  the  monk 
Richard  are  acquiefced  in,  as  good  information. 
The  central  regions  are  aflTigned  to  the  Scots,  and 
the  other  diftric^s  are  fuppofed  to  be  occupied  by 
fwarms  of  Britifh  Belgcc  with  the  Durotriges  and 
Damnonii,  who  fled  hither  from  the  Roman  pow- 
jcr  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  Of  this  emigration 
from  Britain  to  Ireland  not  a  fyllable  is  offered  in 
proof;  and  indeed  none  can  be  offered.  All 
our  native  Senachies  have  been  unanimous  in 
ailerting,  that  the  Scots  had  extenfive  territories, 
inMunftcr,  Leinfter,  Mcath  and  Uliler,  not  only 
in  Vclpafian's  time,  but  for  many  ages  before ; 
they  were  the  leading  people,  and  their  princes 
lad  by  long  prefcription,  the  civil  government  of 
the  whole  ifland  under  their  power,  in  the  form 
of  monarchy. 

The  Belgians  from  South  Britain,  and  the 
Danans  from  the  nortliern  parts  ot  that  ifland, 
were  in  poffeffion  of  Ireland,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Scots  or  Milcfians  from  Spain. 
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the  time  of  Vefpafian,  the  remains  of  thofc  old 
inhabitants  were  the  more  numerous  part  of  the 
nation,  and  their  fuccefsful  rebellion  at  the  clofe 
of  the  firft  century,  appears  to  have  been  prcf- 
voked  by  hard  treatment  from  their  Milefian 
mailers.  But  their  fecond  rebellion,  A.  D.  126, 
was  ruinous,  and  yet  had  the  confequences  of 
ending  in  a  better  conftitution  of  government, 
than  the  people  had  before  enjoyed. 

From  the  elevation  of  Tuathal  the  acceptable^ 
to  the  throne  of  Teamor  A.  D.  130,  the  chief 
power  of  the  Belgians  was  confined  to  the  province 
of  Connaught,  under  fome  celebrated  provincial 
kings  of  their  own  race ;  but  their  civil  ceconomy 
•  was  utterly  diflblved  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
Irifli  monarch  Me/r/^r A  Tireach^  who  feized  on  that 
province,  and  left  the  government  of  it  to  his 
pofterity,  who  held  it  in  an  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
(ion,  through  a  period  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
years.  Such  accounts,  tranfmitted  invariably  from 
age  to  age,  defer ve  credit ;  thofe  of  the  monk  of 
Cirencefter  deferve  none. 

The  capital  towns  of  the  Scots  are  faid  to  be 
Rheba  and  Ibernia  j  but  in  no  antient  dcfcument 
of  Ireland,  are  any  fuch  towns  mentioned,  and 
undoubtedly,  no  towns  under  thefe  denominations, 
ever  exifted.  Thofe  of  chief  note  in  Vcfpafian's 
time  were  Teamor,  the  royal  feat  of  the  Irifh 
monarch's  in  Meath,  and  Eamhain  or  Eamania, 
the  capital  of  the  provincial  king*s  of  Ulfter. 
Thefe  indeed,  were  towns  of  great  celebrity ;  and 
yet  Ptolemy  makes  tio  mention  of  thenj, 
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iTlcfc  prelimmary    iniftakes    in  the  hiftory  of 

By    lead  to   others.     Mr.  Lcdwich  thinks, 

Baiie-Caedhlacb    (not    Bally-Gael-loch)    or 

1  oi*  Kilkenny,  was  the  Ibcrnia  of  monk 

aril.     But  it  is  well  known,  diat  the  Latin 

c  of  Ibcrnia  was  Impofcd  on  the  whole  ifland 

irdgn  writers,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 

it ;  and  the  term  Gaedbatach,  is   not  a 

but   an    adjettive   from   Gaedhal,    or 

8  wc  pronounce  it,  to  avoid  the  confonantal 

or    radical   letters  in  this    and    many 

(toords  in  our  Iberno-Celtic.   Thus  we  derive 

from   Hibernia,    and  Scotlcus   from 

i  leamed  gentleman  derives  Kilkenny  from 

M>fcd  compound,    Coil,   or    Kyle-ken-ui,   the 

'  head  or  hill  near  the  river.' — Never  was 

aology  put  more  on  the  rack,  yet  no  torture 

n  wring  from  it  the  intelligence  required.     The 

Irighul  and    tranJJation,   are    equally  groundlefs, 

iUid  the  more  inexcufable,  as  the  learned  writer 

,  or  might  have,   true    and    incontrovertible 

Bfonnation    on  this   fubjcct   from   our     antient 

'ITic   Iriffi  name  of  Kilkenny  is  CHl-Clyainrngh, 
means   literally,    the    cell   or   oratory  of 
wri,  the  firlt  abbot  of  Achabo  in  the  fixlh 
;  as  an  ecclcriaitio  revered  for  the  holi- 
I  life,  feveral  other  Kills,  befide  this  of 
:  dedicated  to  his  name  and  memory, 
icularly,  that  of  Kilkenny  in  Wcftmcath, 
"  iguiflicd  by  the  appellation  of  Kilkenny 
TUi  is  the  fad.     In  aflcrting  it,  Primate 
Ufher 
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Uflier  has  followed  the  current  of  all  our  adtij 
annals,  and  the  charge  niade  to  that  great  »| 
quary,  as  adopting  herein  a  vulgar  and  ground 
notion,  is  not  juit. 

"  We  have  niimberlefs  inflanccs  of  the  MoQ 
*'  in  dark  ages  (favs  Mr.  Ledwich)  perfoniiyi 
*'  rivers  and  place-;,  like  tlie  heathen  niythologiO] 
A  charge  of  this  nature  conveying  a  contemptua 
idea  of  the  Irilh  clergy  in  the  earlier  ages  of  ^ 
Irifli  church,  flioulJ  furely  come  lupportcd  m^ 
the  proper  proofs  ;  certain  I  am,  that  tliofe  p(V 
duced,  are  mod:  unhappily  fcleded  ;  they  ftandl 
contradiftion  to  hillory  and  chronology. 

Notwithflanding  the  authority  of  all  our  3nti< 
documents,  wc  are  told  that  the  Irilli  monks  ha 
made  of  the  river  Shannon  or  Senus,  St.  Senara 
and  of  Down  or  Dunum  St.  Dunus,  and  of  K 
kenny  St.  Kenny!  Senan  a  celebrated  abbot 
the  fixtli  century,  undoubtedly  fixed  his  mon 
tery  in  the  ifland  of  Cathay  (now  Scattery)  fl 
rounded  by  the  Shannon  ;  but  that  great  riv 
bore  the  name  of  Shannon  or  Senus  many  ag 
before  the  Abbot  .S."wi7n  was  born;  even  Ptola 
himfelf,  who  flourifhcd  in  the  fccond  century,! 
it  down  in  his  map.  —That  Down  or  Down-Patri 
is  made  of  St.  Dunus,  is  a  notion  equally  fancif 
as  no  fuch  pcrfon  as  a  St.  Dunus  can  be  fog 
cither  in  our  kalendars  or  annals ;  in  fact,  the  nan 
of  Kilkenny,  Klll-Senan  and  Down-Patrick  wi 
impofed  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Irifli  church. 

The  ftate  of  Chriftlanity  in  Ireland  from  i 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  is  of  all  inquiries  i 
the  hiftory  of  this  country,  the  moil  i 


iquirics  in 
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yfrom  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl,  but  from 
;,  through  the  bbours  of  Iriili  eccIcfiaJlics 
n  countries  as  well  as  in  their  native  land. 
,  they  fupportcd  and  inftruflcd  Chrillian 
t  and  youths,  who  fled  hither  from  perfecu- 
;  ami  abroad,  they  had  fuccefs  in  converting 
Ipafccutors,  I  mean  the  Pagan  barbarians, 
Jpted  on  the  weflern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Amidft  the  fierceft  domcftic  hoftilities, 
&$  of  the  Iriili  monks  were  free  from  any 
i,aAd  under  that  fccuriiy  Ireland,  as  Dean 
.  obfervcd,  became  the  prime  feat  of 
f  ia  Chrillendom.  In  no  age,  even  the 
,  can  a  fingle  inflance  be  produced,  that 
have  perfonified  rivers  and  places, 
c  heathen  mythologills. 
To  point  out  the  miftakcs  of  my  reverend  friend 
^  the  ful^cct  of  our  antiquities,  will,  I  truft,  give 
»  paio,  as  I  am  confident  that  right  informa- 
n  moft  be  acceptable  to  every  philofophic  mind. 
low  rctnra  to  the  more  pleafmg  ofEcc,  that  of 
ptniog:  the  public  in  approbation  of  the  other  and 
It  greater  parts  of  his  hiitory  of  Kilkenny ;  his 
totter  is  well  felefted,  and  many  of  his  obferva- 
"ations  are  highly  judicious. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  requeft  your  attention  to  a 
icw  remarks  on  the  teamed  Mr.  Beauford's  tra£ts 
in  the  ferenth  number  of  the  Colk^ancaJ  on  the 
iieology,   origin   and   language   of  the   heathen 

On  the  general  fubjeft  of  Celtic  druidifm,  he 
nites  judicioufly  from  Greek  and  Roman  docu- 
witt.  Like  other  modes  of  religion,  it  undoubt- 
edly 
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king  of  the  two  Mimftcrs,  who  died  a  hundred  and 
feventy-two  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick 
Angus,  the  learned  Culdee,  wrote  his  Pfalter-na* 
rann  two  hundred  years  before  king  Cormac  began 
the  Pfalter  of  Caftiel.  That  writer  alfo  mentiona 
the  fettlement  under  the  fons  of  Milefius  ;  placet 
the  Heberian  Scots  in  the  fouth,  and  the  Here- 
monian  Scots  in  the  north,  and  relates  that 
Heremon  was  the  firft  of  the  Scottifli  monarch** 
Writing  about  the  year  800,  he  doubtlefs  had 
good  documents  before  him,  but  they  have  not 
reached  our  times ;  of  all  Angus's  works,  I  have 
met  with  no  part  except  the  abftrafl:  I  have  hcM 
quoted  from  Sir  James  Ware. 

In  the   long  continuance  of  the  wars  with  the 
Norman  ravagers  in  this  ifland,  our  larger  works 
-on  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fubjefts  have  been  dcf- 
troy-ed,  with  the  monaftries  wherein  they  were  dc- 
pofited.     It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  lofs  to  literature, . 
which  can  never  be  repaired.     But  fome  remains.^ 
of  our  hiftorical  wreck  have  been  preferved,  which 
are    fufficient    to  (hew   us    diftinftly  the    more 
eminent  charafters  in  church  and  ftate.    They  ua-i 
fold  the  political  vices  which  arofe  from  the  fom 
q{  government  under  the  Hy-Niall  race,  through 
a  period  of  fix  hundred  years ;  the  domeftic  vir- 
tues,   public   and    private,    which    countera£ked 
thofe  vices  ;  the  cultivation  of  fcience  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Norman  devaftations  ;  the 
edifying    condud    of   the    clergy,   the  freedom 
enjoyed  within  their  diftrifts ;  the  immunities  and 
endowments  of  the  Fileas  and  Orfidies  ;  the  con^ 
ftant  attention  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic  $ 

arts 
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Imth,  begin  their  hiftorics,  in  the  fifth  age,  with- 
I  taking  ihe  Icaji  notice  of  any  tranfaftions  prior 
llD  that    period ! —Thcfc   are  great  miftakes,  and 
racy  involve  greater. 

Some  extracts  from  the  pfaltcr  of  Caftiel,  I  have 
{|cn]fed  in  the  compilations  of  Balimote.  ITic 
llcamcd  archbilhop  begins  with  the  fettlement  of  the 
(Scots  in  Ireland  under  Heremon  and  Heber  ;  he 
'docs  not  indeed  point  out  the  prccife  time  of  their 
]  amval  from  Spain  -,  but  from  the  number  of  gene- 
larions  fet  down  by  him  in  the  genealogy  of  his 
own  family,  he  ftiews  that  they  mull  have  arrived 
treral  ages  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Through  your  indulgence,  Sir,  I  had  the  ufc  of 
the  anoals    of    Tigernach  for  fome  months.     Far 
■  from  rejecling  the  iranfaCilons  prior  to  the  Chriftian 
I  period,  as   Mr.   Beauford  afferts,  he  commences 
i  irith  the  building  of  Kamania  fix  generations  be- 
fore the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;   he  gives  us 
I  ihc  fuccciTion  of  the  Eanmnian  kings  to  Concovar 
Mac  Ncffa,  under  whofe  patronage  Irifli  laws  were 
firil  committed  to  writing.      The  learned  abbot 
alfo  makes  mention  of  fuch  Heathen  monarchs 
»nd  princes,  as  made  the  moil  confpicuous  figure 
in  hillory  during  this  early  period,   as  well  as  in 
the  uxtsM  which  fucceeded.     His   acount*,   it  is 
tnic,   arc  fliort,  and  appear  to  be  a  chronological 
index  to  a  larger  work,  compiled  by  himfclf,  or 
fome  others  who  went  before  him. 

You  have  laid  me  under  equal  obligations  by 

putting  the  annals  of  Inisfallen  (erroneoufly  called 

ihofe  of  Inisfail)  into  my  hands.    They  commence 

with  the  time  of  OUol  Olom,  the  celebrated  heathen 

king 
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mation  from  hear-fay  evidence.  It  is  a  fl| 
which  certainly  was  known  hardly  in  any  mat 
to  a  late  writer,  who  in  the  name  of  Ofliari,  gi 
us  fome  well  fabricated  novels,  raifed  on  the  tal 
which  to  this  day  ainufe  the  common  people  ■ 
Ireland  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  | 
late  chiefly,  to  Fin  Mac  Cumhal  and  his  Fenil 
heroes,  who  afted  under  the  great  monarch  Cc 
mac  o'Cuinn,  to  whom  that  Fin  was  a  fon-in4ii: 
The  anticnt  ftate  of  Ireland,  I  fay,  .could  bell 
little  known  to  this  novclift,  and  doubticfs  the  a 
fcurc  monk,  of  Cirencellcr  was  equally  ignoTMi 
yet  fuch  are  the  authors  preferred  by  Mr.  Bca 
ford  to  all  our  old  documents,  and  hence  ma; 
miftakes  of  his,  which  at  prefent  I  forbear  noticiE 
I  will  only  in  his  own  words  give  you  the  fum 
his  affirmations  on  this  fubject ;  ill;.  That  lit 
dependancc  is  to  be  had  on  anytranfactions  rrlati 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  fixth  cemari| 
2d.  "'I'hat  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  obta 
ed  the  name  of  Scots  during  the  middle  ages,  fr( 
their  (wandering)'occupation,  and  mode  of  life  whi 
they  retained  until  agriculture,  the  arts  of  dvH  1 
and  encreafe  of  population  about  the  tenth  centui 
had  in  fome  meafure,  confined  their  refidcncetopi 
ticular  fpots."  Surely,  Sir,  there  is  nothing 
tliis  dcfcription  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  claim  ; 
tention,  or  invite  curiofity  ;  it  creates  difguft, 
can  convey  no  inllruftion. 

But  the  delcription,  I  dare  affirm,  is  not  ju 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  ; 
forded  fome  prooi's  of  a  dificrent  ftate'  of  thiDj 
and  particularly   from  the  commencement  of  t 
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ilhaliin  conftitution,  and  end  of  the  Belgic  and 
icciic  wars  in  the  fecond  century. 
lArc  that  time  we  find  the  Scots  long  ftation- 
Ln  fixed  fettleinents  ;  the  Hcberians  in  Mun- 
,  the  Heremonians  in  Lcinfter,  and  the  Ru- 
ians  in  Ulfter.  In  the  perufal  of  what  we 
:  left  of  that  people  in  their  own  language, 
particularly  from  the  Tuathalian  a;ra  to  the 
afe  of  Malachy  II.  (a  period  of  near  nine 
drd  years)  wc  find  a  body  politic,  robuft  and 
irous,  in  the  care  of  men  who  often  refifted, 
too  often  fed,  the  diftempers  to  which  it  was 
lent.  It  was  a  government  of  freemen,  who 
T  were  happy  enough  to  fct  proper  limits  to 
lorn,  they  therefore  were  deftitute  of  proper 
•ity.  In  that  ftate,  we  meet  with  examples 
olitiod  virtues  and  vices,  which,  by  turns, 
I  and  difgrace  this  people,  till  the  feeds  of 
ution  fowed  in  the  infancy  of  their  conftitu- 
came  to  full  maturity  in  the  tenth  centurv, 
•  very  period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Beau- 

tbey  ceafed  to  be  ftragling  barbarians  and, 
^  meafurcj  confined  their  refidence  to  parti- 
fpots. 
0  not  deny,  but  am  ever  ready  to  acknow- 

Mr.  Beauford's  merit  in  his  ingenious 
rations  of  our  antient  infcriptions,  literal 
jrmbolical.  They  conftituted  a  part  of  our 
learning  in  heathen  times  ;  but  of  their  ufc 
iprovemcnt  to  hiftorical  or  intellcftual  pur- 
,  he  appears  entirely  diffident, 
fore  I  conclude  a  letter  which  I  fear  you  may 
'  already  too  long,  I  mufl  obfcrve  that  how- 

R  ever 
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1 
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fuccccded  to  the  Kaiiianian  a^ra.     Fond  of  an 

antiquity,  they  have   put   more  than  a  thoi 

years  between  the  expedition  of  the  Scots 

Spain  and  the  chriftian  aera ;   and  (as  I  have 

ferved  before)  the  great  void  they  made  in 

they  were  neceflitated  to  fill  up  with  fiditiou 

nerations  in  their  genealogies,  and  in  confcqu 

to  infcrt  a  number  of  inonarchs  of  whom  noi 

is  recorded,  but  that  each  killed  his  prede( 

in  battle.     True  and  falfe  reigns  thus  interm 

v/c  iliould  have  no  rule  for  diftinguifliing  bet 

them,  had  not   fome  remarkable  revolutior 

government   enabled  us,  to  difcover  a  few 

were  ir.onarchs  in  fach 

ITic    learned    Mr.    OTlaherty    has  cmpl 

murli  labour  to  fupport  the  authenticity  of  ( 

Cowman's  li(l  of  heathen  monarchs.     He  coul 

diLir.irs  the  notion,  that  the  commencement  o 
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ins  of  genealogical  generations,  to  make  the 
ifclc  correfpondcnt  with  hife  own  fyftem ;  for  they 
If  no  means  correfpond  with  the  courfe  of  nature, 
tatwithftanding  all  his  care  that  they  ihould.  His 
Ibtcs,  however,  from  the  reign  of  Tcradach  the 
ijft,  A.  D.  95,  arc  cxaft,  and  thence  to  the  preach- 
pg  of  the  gofpel,  his  chronology  is  moft  accu- 
[iite* 

t  k  was.  Sir,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Euro- 
yfon  countries  ;  hiftory  had  its  night  of  darknefs, 
rte  in  fome,  it  was  a  darknefs  vifible.  In  ours, 
^  fane  objects  are  fecn  diflinctly  even  in  that  (late  ; 
I  ic  dawn  of  light  comes  on  gradually  from  the 
'  tnic  of  Kimbaoth  ;  and  full  day  opens  on  the 
dcvation  of  Tuathal  the  acceptable  to  the  throne 
rfTeamor. 

In  fuch  a  courfe  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
GiUa-Coeman  and  many  other  of  our  old  antiqua- 
ries have   fallen  into  mipLakes  and  anachronifms ; 
to  their  earliell    reports  Mr.  O'Flahcrty  gave  too 
much  CTedit,  and  to  their  later  accounts,  fir  James 
Ware  gave  too   little.     That  learned  gentleman 
did  not  underftand  our  language,  nor  had  he  any 
good  interpreter  to  explain  the  documents  it  con- 
tained, till  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when 
he  called  in  the  celebrated  antiquary  Duald  Mac 
Firbifs  to  his  ailiitancc. 

la  fome  elfays  of  mine  on  this  fubject,  I  have 
fallen  into  miftakcs ;  fome  you  Iiave  kindly  pointed 
out  to  mc,  and  I  have  retraced.  On  pcrufing 
Ac  annals  of  Tigcrnach  and  other  docuinents  in 
^  compilations    of  Baliraote,  1  have   retracted 

R  2  more. 
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more,  and  on  the  detedion  of  any  mifbke  in  thi 
prefent  eflay,  I  fhstU  rctraft  again  ;  Nil  cnim  poj 
fumus  contra  veritatefn.  You,  Sir,  have  done  grea 
fervice  in  this  walk  of  learning  ;  and  by  fliewing 
though  indircilly^  how  far  fome  writers  have  ftray 
ed  out  of  it,  you  not  only  guard  others  fron 
treading  in  their  paths,  but  open  to  them  fuch  aj 
they  may  fccurcly  follow.  You  began  with  tracing 
our  old  language  to  its  Celtic  fource  ;  You  mark, 
cd  the  terms,  and  difcovcrcd  tiie  conftrudlion,  if 
partly  received,  through  an  early  coiumcrcc  with 
the  Pha'nicians  ;  and  it  being  compofcd  from  few. 
cr  Celtic  dialecls  than  any  other  tongue  among  the 
continental  Celts,  it  involves  at  this  day  the  pu- 
reft  remains  of  the  primaeval  language  of  Europe 
From  its  copioufncfs  and  energy  you  have  found 
it  amply  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  a  thinking  peo- 
ple, who  were  long  at  leifurc  for  the  cultivation  ol 
their  intelleftual  powers :  and  poflTcffcd  of  thai 
faft,  you  have  fet  on  foot  the  enquiry  whether  the 
fpeakers  of  that  language  left  any  ufeful  memorial 
in  it,  relative  to  their  arts,  their  manners,  theii 
civil  inditutes  and  the  revolutions  all  muft  haVc 
undergone,  through  the  viciflitudcs  of  improvement 
and  decline,  in  a  fuccefiicn  of  ages.  Your  plan 
was  rational,  and  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
v.as  the  end  you  propofcd  to  yourfelf  in  forming 
it,  and  fome  kno^v ledge  it  is  liopcd  will  be  gained 
from  your  own  labour,  ;uul  th;\t  of  others  on  this 
fulycLt.  -  Man,  to  know  him  well,  fiiould  be  view- 
ed Oil  every  llage  cf  liu',  not  fo  much  indeed 
through  the   vuiiforni   hwhiu    of   barbarifm,    as 

tiirough 
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Kighthc  divrrfiti.  «  :  uct'u^n  in  civil  aflbciation, 
Icr  the  direction  of  local  religions,  local  man- 
s,  and  ^c''  (•  :•!<  iS.  The  hiftory  of  this 
ed  h  th  L  or  a  peojic  who  remained  many  ages 
I  fecluded  flatc  ;  it  cxpofes  to  our  view,  a  free 
1  warlike  nation,  gcner«illy  divided  by  parties 
1  exhibiting  many  examples  of  the  abufc  of  li- 
rn\  as  well  under  the  Tuathalian  conftitution,  as 
that  which  followed  in  the  times  of  chriftianity 
idcr  the  Hy-Niall  race.  In  too  many  inftances  we 
ijthe  people  preyed  upon,  and  employed  to  fupport 
Btics ;  tvrannical  themfclves  when  at  the  fummit 
power,  and  when  ftripped  of  that  power,  juftly 
niflied  by  opponents  equally  tyrannical.  Such 
amples  exhibit  falutaryleflbns  to  nations  ftill  free, 
lyct  tardy  in  removing  exceffes,  which  fooner  or 
or  mud  end  unhappily.  The  cure  of  evils  arifmg 
t  of  liberty  itfelf  is,  no  doubt,  difficult ;  it  can 
rffly,  however,  continue  fo  in  times  enlightened 
philofophy,  and  inftrufted  by  former  as  well  as 
tnt  fufferings.  In  Ireland* this  cure  has  been 
Jied,  and  has  fucceeded  happily.  Under  the  auf- 
t%  of  our  prefent  Mod  Gracious  Sovereign,  we 
Tc  obtained  civil,  religious  and  commercial  li- 
ny in  fiill  mcafurc  ;  aod  England,  your  native 
wmtry.  Sir,  ailifted  us  in  obtaining  IT.  A  glo- 
om epocha  !  commencing  with  unanimity  in  one 
rccd  of  politics  and  in  a  profefTion  of  civil  faith  a- 
undantly  fufficlcnt  for  every  purpofe  of  political 
dvarion.— WitI;  a  revolution  fo  happy,  fo  opera- 
te on  the  miiu:-,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  all 
HIT  people,  I  HiaU  conclude  my  remarks- 

Pardon, 
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Pardon,  Sir,  my  detaining  you,  fo  long,  on  th^ 
fubjcft  of  anticnt  times  ;  you  will  ever  find  mc  I 

Your  very  grateful, 

il 

Bclinagar,  and  obedient  fervant,    \ 

Sept,  3^,  1782. 


CHARLES  O'CONO 
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A    LETTER    from    CURIO; 

With  a  further  Explanation  of  the  filvcr  Inftrumeal 
engraved  and  defcribed  in  No.  II.  of  the  firil  Volum^ 
of  this  Colledtanea.  • 


To  Lieut.  Col.  VALLANCEY. 
S    I    R, 

X  H  E  within  are  two  drawings  of  the  filver  in- 
flrument  defcribed  in  the  lid.  No.  of  your 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  Ilibernicis,  fisr.  2.  and  in 
return  to  the  queries  therein  propofed  to  Curio, 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  anfwers. 

It  weighs  40Z.  iidwt.  *    The  fpear  (or  tongue 
which  is  wanting)  had  been  foldered  into  the  fock- 

et  of  the  moveable  globe  H.  fScc  your  plate.) 

*   By   the   drawings   which   the    writer  of  this  letter  ha 
obligingly  inclofed,  it  appears  that  the  longcll  diameter  of  ih 
oval  is   about  three  inches  and  half,  and  that  the   boffes  ai 
ornamented  exaftly  in  the  manner  of  thofe  given  in  fig. 
of  plate  I.  p.  207  of  No.  2,  of  this  Collectanea, 

An 
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And  now.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  offer  you  fomc 
xajc&ures  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  thefc  inftru- 
Dmts,  as  they  are  called,  in  that  defcription. 

It  is  by   all  our  antiquaries  allowed,  that  the 

fcabits  of  our  ancient  kings,  princes  and  nobles  of 

Wand,  were  a  clofe  veft,  long  trows  or  breeches 

jdown  to  the  ankle,  and  a  long  loofe  robe  over  all, 

Abt  reached  to  the  ground,  which  was  brought 

9nr  the  (houlders  and  fartened  on  the  bread  by  a 

di|),  a  buckle  or  broche.     For  example  of  which 

I  may  refer  to  many  ancient  monuments  of  our         i 

Mb  princes,  flill  extant,  but  particularly  to  that 

rf  the   Mac  Crane's,   in  the  ruined  abbey  of 

8^ ;    a   family    long   extinft,    but   heretofore 

[princes  of  Bannagh  in  Lower  Donegall.     On  the 

front  of  the  tomb  are  feveral  fculptures,  amongft 

ifhich  is  a  king  habited  as  before,  his  robe  faftened 

^ith  a  broche  of  the  fame  form  as  in  the  drawings. 

An  eminent  goldfmith  in  Dublin  informed    mc 

Aat  he  has  feen  fcvcral  of  thofc  inftruments  of  pure 

jdd,  and  fomc  oF  them  of  fine  brafs ;  which  might 

lead  one  to   fuppofe  that   thefc  difierent    metitls 

.■wcrcaffixt  by  fumptuary  laws  for  the  ufe  or  vrcar 

•of the  difierent  clafics  or  ranks  of  nobles. 

This  hint  purfucd  further  might  tend  to  prove,  what 
kasbeen  by  fomc  inici^^ined,  from  a  perfedl  fimilarity 
in  feveral  cuiuoms,  that  tl:c  Iriih  are  a  branch  of 
thcKtbrew  nat!vo:i ;  and  for  tins  one  to  the  prcfcnt 
puipofe,  I  m\ii\.  refer  you  to  an  old  book  from 
whence  may  be  liad  great  iniormation — I  mean  tlic 
'Bible.   See  the  firlL  bcok  of  Maccabcej,  chap.  14th 

and 
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and  verfe  44th. 

**  And  that  it  (hould  be  lawful  for  none  of  d 
people  or  priefts  to  break  any  of  thefe  things 
to  gainfay  his  (Simon's)  words,  or  to  gather  ; 
**  affembly  of  the  people  without  him,  or  to  I 
"  cloathed  in  purple,  or  wear  a  buckle  of  goM.** 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  inflrument,  c 
broche,  was  made  about  the  time  of  the  introdui 
tion  of  chriftianity  into  this  ifland,  from  the  vcr 
rude  croffes  on  the  nobs ;  which  nobs  on  the  othc 
fide  are  intended  (by  the  artift)  to  reprefent  acoru 
(or  the  cones  of  pines)   which  were  druidic  fyn 
bols  ;   by  this   duplicity  the  tcmporifmg   wcarc 
might  attend  the  inftrudions  of  the  faint,  or  affi] 
at  the  myftick  rites  in  the  facred  grove,  as  woul 
bed  fuit  his  purpofe. 

I  am,  Sir, 
With  great  efteem  for  your  learned  labour 
Your  mod  obedient,  humble, 

(tho*  unknown)  fervant, 

December  17th, 
1781. 

W.  M 
L  G 


tS'  The  further  corrcfpondcnce  of  the  learned  writer  of  A 
above  lettcri  will  be  efleexncd  a  particular  favour. 
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JMINARY   DISCOURSE. 


tABLB  and  almoft  unfurmountable  dif- 
ttend  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  Topo- 

Ireland;  little  or  no  information  relative 
bje^t  is  to  be  obtained  from  our  foreign 
uich  from  our  domeilic  writers.  Ptolemy, 
{inning  of  the  fecond  century,  is  the  only 

antiquity  who  treats  with  any  degree  of 
m  the  Ge(^raphy  of  ancient  Ireland ;  but 
information,  drawn  principally  from  Ma- 
ius,  doth  not  extend  beyond  the  maritime 
:he  internal  divifion  being  in  a  great  mea- 
lown  to  the  Romans  in  his  time ;  though 

r  refidence  in  Britain  for  near  300  years, 
:  in  the  end  have  obtained  a  competent 
;e  of  its  internal  ilate^  and  Richard  of 
ar,  from  them,  has  coUedled  feveral  notices, 
ft  thrown  much  light  on  this  dark  and  in- 
}je^  thou^  the  projodlion  of  his  map  is 

f  erroneous.  As  to  Marinus  Tyrius,  from 
tdemy  received  his  informadojis  relative  to 
DLNo.XI.  B  the 
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• 

the  BritiHi  illes,  it  is  not  certain  in  what  peiiod  he 
wrote,  or  from  whom  he  obtained  his  informatioai 
though  from  feveral  circumftances  there  is  the  ffoitr 
eft  probability  that  he  derived  it  from  either  ibe 
Bricifti  or  Roman  navigators,  as  the  names  givca 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  people  and  places  are  evidently  of 
the  Cimbric  diale£t  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  not 
the  Gaelic ;  and  though  much  mutilated  by  piffing 
through  the  Greeki^  and  Latin  languages^  tbey  jct 
retain  convincing  proofs  of  their  Celtic  origin. 

If  we  confider  the  infant  (late  of  Geography  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  but  in  much  later  peri- 
ods, and  the  imperfedl  inftruments  ufed  in  taking 
obfervations ;  the  almoft  total  ignorance  of  longi- 
tude, with  the  want  of  the  magnetic  needle,  without 
which  there  is  no  poffibility  of  taking  the  bearinp 
and  diredtions  at  fea  with  any  degree  of  truth  ;wc 
(hall  have  mach  greater  rcafon   to  be  furprized,  ihit 

they  were  able  to  make  any  geographical  chirti; 
than  to  v/onder  at  the  imperfeftones  they  have  kft 
\;s.  It  v/as  not  until  towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th 
century,  that  the  fcience  of  Geography  received  my 
conHJerable  improvernents  and  a  proper  method  of 
delineating  maps  was  difcover'-d;  Richard  of  Gren- 
cefter  tlieref^re,  who  wrote  towards  the  clofe  of  Ac 
14th  century,  has  committed  great  errors  in  his 
map  of  the  Briiifli  ifles,  efpecially  in  that  of 
Ireland. 
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Ire  LAND  t    by  reafon  of   its   fituation    at  fome 
diftance  from  the  weftern  confines  of  Europe,  re- 
noaincd  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  until  a 
▼ery  late  period ;  there  is  fome  probability,  that  the 
Thcenicians  during  their  trade   to  Britain  were  not 
ignorant  cither  of  its  fituation  or  internal  ftate;  but 
tbefc  people,    fo   far  from  acquainting  the   world 
with  the  difcoveries  obtained  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tcnfivc  commerce,  took  all  poffible  care  to  conceal 
ihcm.  -Whence  the  commerce  of  ilie  ancients,  weft 
of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  centered  intirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Tyrians  and  their  colonies 
on  the  coafts  of  Iberia,*  whilft  the  reft  of  the  world  was 
excluded  not  only  from  the  benefits  accruing  there- 
from,  but  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  countries  which  fupplied  thofe  mer- 
chants of  antiquity  with  feveral  articles  of  lucrative 
traflk.  From  thefe  circumftances  we  ought  not  to  be 
furprized  that  the  relations  given  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity   relative   to   the  ancient    ftate    of  Ireland 
flipuld,  in  feveral  inftances,  be  not  only  imperfed  but 
contradiftory. 

DoAiNO  the  middle  ages,  foreign  writers  ap- 
pear to  be  extremely  ignorant  of  the  internal  ftate  of 
^his  ifland.  Even  the  natives  have,  in  all  periods,  been 
'Cry  remifi  in  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  feveral 


^  Strtbo,  L.  3.  c«  175. 
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diviiions  of  their  country.  They  do  indeedi  in 
difierent  parta  of  their  andent  hiftory  and  txivqir 
ties»  mention  a  number  of  names  relative  tothe  tt 
cient  Topography^  but  feldom  fpecify  thefitaatXH 
of  the  diib:i£ts  to  whidi  they  belonged.  To  en» 
fully  into  this  bufine(s  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  confide 
in  fome  meafurci  the  fpecies  of  government  n 
the  nature  of  the  tenures  in  ufe  among  the  Ibea 
Celtic  tribes,  from  the  renooteil  periods. 

We  have,  in  another  place,*  obfervedt  tbatd 
original  inhal^tants  of  Ireland  in  general  derived  tlx 
origin  from  Britain  and  were  of  the  Celtic  race,  co 
fequently  their  laws  and  government  were  radical 
the  fame  as  the  other  aborigines  of  Europe. 

When  niankind  for  their  mutual  fupport  and  pf 
teftion  were  obliged  to  aflbciate  together,  they  foui 
it  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  focicty,  to  eftabW 
fome  regular  form  of  government.  Whence  we  fin 
that  not  only  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  Ixi 
all  the  Celtes  from  the  remoteft  periods,  in  every  pai 
of  their  dominions,  were  divided  into  a  number  c 
finall  communities  or  clans,  each  governed  by  itsJVG 

per  chief  and,  in  a  great  meafuce,  independent < 
each  other.  In  thefe  communities,  every  individui 
was  free  and  independent,  there  being  a  ilate  of  eqoi 

^  CoUeAsmea,  No.  ^• 
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kj  through   the   whole,  and  the  authority  which  a 

^^Kcf  had  over  his  fellows  was  dele,«ited  to  him  by 

ion,  and  was  not  derived  as  has  been  erroneouf- 

My  /uppofed  from  hereditary  fucceflion.     For  heredi- 

^fary  pofleflion  and  fanguinary  right,  did  not   take 

:  «place  among  the  Celtic  and  Scythic  clans  until,  by 

-~*  the   introdudtion  of  commerce,   the  arts    of  dvil 

'  life  had  made  fome  progrefs ;    but  each  fept  had 
rather  perambulated  than   inhabited  their  refpedtive 

-  diftridts,  fubfifting  intirely  on    the  chace  and    the 
^•fruits  of  the    foreft.      Oh  the  increafe  of  popula- 

tbn  and  the  introduAion  of  agriculture,  thefe 
wandering  tribes  were  '  under  the  neceflity  of 
confining    themfelves    to    certain    permanent  dif- 

-  trids :     which  diftridls  were    generally  denomina- 
;    ted  either   from    their  fituation    or  quality  of  the 

foil,    and    from   which  alfo    the    inhabitants    ob- 
tained  their  coUeftive  appellation.     Whence  in  the 
moft  ancient    Irifh    poems  und  hiftories,    we    fre* 
quently  find   C/an  znd  Sliogbt  zdded  to  the  name 
of  a  country,  to  (ignify    the  inhabitants^  as  Clan 
*  CmleoH^  Slight  Breogbain  and  Sliogbt  Gae  \  wherefore 
the  children    and   race  of  any  divifion    were    the 
invariable  names  by  which  the    ancient   Hibernian 
fepca  were  diftinguilhed  from  the  remotcft  antiquity, 
and  not  as   frequently  aflerted,    the  children  and 
defcendams  of  their  refpeftive  leaders.       On  the 
eftablilhment    of    any    colony,    the    entire   diftrift 
was  divided  amon^    the  principal  warriors  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  tlieir  fenijrity,  each  havi/rg  abibluce  autixh 
rity  in  his  rifpeclive  diftricSt,  paying  only'acv- 
tain  tiibutc  or  acknowledgement  to  the  eldcft 
captain  of  the  race,  as  king  or  governor  (^  the 
whole  colony.  The  divifions  appertaining  to  the 
fevcral  captains,  called  in  the  IriHi  tongue,  Cb- 
nair  Airecb-ard^  and^  by  the  Latin  writers  Dynaft, 
were  generally  denominated  ccantrcds,  or  chief 
divifions^  at  prefent  di(lingu!fhed  by  the  name  cf 
baronies.  Each  cantred  was  again  divided  into  a 
number  of  fmalier  portions  from  500  to  1500 
acres  ^  each  called  BaUsbeiasbs^  or  townlands, 
and  were,  the  inheritance  cf  the  family  of  the 
dynafts  devolving  to  them  by  the  laws  of  gavel- 
kind :*  that  is,  the  inheritance  appertaining  to 
any  dynall  was  unaHenable,  and  on  his  demifei 
was  equally  divided  among  his  fons,  both  legiti- 
mate and    illegitimate,    to    the    intire  exclu&on  of 

the  daughters;  ihefe  again  were  fubdivided  in 
like  manner. on  the  demife  of  their  proprietoiii 
fo  that  it  frequently  happened,  that  a  dynaft  who 
by  his  feniority  had  a  right  to  be  elefted  cUef 
of  his  diftridt,  was  in  poflfeflion  of  a  very  ftnall 
patrimony.  When  a  dynaft  died  without  if* 
fue,  his  property  was  divided  aiii-^ngft  his  neanftl 
relations  ;  on   which   account  not  only   the  magm*- 

tude    and    b-undaries    of    the    Ballcb^tagbs    were 

•  Collcdlanca,  No.   3,  and  i.     Ware's  Ant. 

changed 
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diangcd,  but  alfo  the  Icflcr  divifions  denominated 
T4^Ai,  or  habitations,  containing  from  40  to  lOo 
•cres,  and  cultivated  in  common  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  peafants  refiding  thereon,  were  changed  alfo.* 

.  The  chiefs  of  every  diftrid  were  clcded  from 
inc  elder  branch  of  the  dy nails;  and  the  kings 
rf  the  principalities  from  the  fenior  chief  of  the 
Sibofdinate  diftridls,  who,  on  their  advancement 
10  the  dignity,  obtained  the.  name  of  the  dif- 
Iridt  or  clan  over  which  they  prefided;  it  being 
mo  univer&l  cuftom  amongil  all  the  Celtic  tribes. 
Id  denominate  the  nobleife,  with  their  other  ap- 
fdlationst  from  the  place  of  their  refidence;  a 
cuftom  in  ibme  meafure  yet  retained  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  variety  of  names 
Uled  by  the  ancient  Iri(h  have  occafioned  grtat 
Ponfuiion  in  their  hiftory  ;  for  before  the  10th 
^ntury^  fimames  were  not  hereditary,  and  prior 
o  the  cfiablifliment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in 
his  country  no  Perfon  was  diftingui(hed  by  one 
iermanent  nomination.  It  is  true,  during  thdr 
i^agan  ftate,  every  child  at  his  birth  received  a 
same  generally  from  fome  imaginary  divinity  un- 
ier ,  whofe  protedtion  it  was  fuppofed  to  be ;  but 
^is  name  was  feldom  retained  longer  than  the 
ftate    of  infancy,  from  which  period   it  was  ge- 

*  Colleaanea,  No*  %  and  3. 
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ncrally  changed  for  others,  arifing  from  fomc  {^. 
fedion  or  impcrfcdion  of  the'  body,    the   difpo^ 
tion  and  qualities    of  the    mind,  atchievementv  ^ 
war,   or  the  chacc,  the  place   of  birth,  refidencc    ' 
&c.  fo  that  it  frequently  happened,  that  the  lame    j 
pcrfon    was  diftinguiflied    by   feveral  appellations: 
our    ancient    hiftorians,    not    properly    attencfing 
to  this,   have  committed  great  errors    in  relating 
the  tranfa£li(Xis  of  early  periods,  by  aflerting  the  fiune 
adtbn  to  be  performed  by  feveral  different  people 
which  in  reality  was  performed  by  one  only,  there- 
by throwing  their  hidory  and  antiquities  into  toodif- 
tant  a  period.    A  fimilar  error  has  alfo  been  com- 
mitted by  not  fully  confidering  the  dignitary  names 
of  the  chiefs,   who,   on   their  eled\ion  to  the  gD- 
vcrnmcnt,  conftantly  obtained    the    name    apper- 
taining   to    the    clan   over  whom   they   prefidedi 
or  rather  that  of    the  diftrift.      Thefe    dignitary 
names  becoming  in    the   loth   century   hereditary 
and  family  diftindlions,  created   new   difiiculties  to 
the  genealogifts  of   the    latter  ages  :     for  diftrids 
having    the   fame    denomination    whofe  chiefs   in 
confequence    bare  the  like   names,  have  conftantly 
been  derived    from   the  fame  family,    though  in 
reality,   they    had  not  the  leaft  affinity ;  thus  tbc 
O'Kelleys    of   Cadan    in   the   county  of  Kildtfe, 
thofe  of  Coulan  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and 
thofe  of  Caellagh  in  the  County   of  Gallway,    arc 
fuppofed    to  be   different    branches    of  the  .  fame 

fiEimily; 
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family ;  whereas  lliey  evidently  obtained  their 
refpedive  names  from  ancient  chiefs  of  the  a* 
bove  diftriftSy  independent  of  every  other  conft- 
deration.  The  O'Conors  aUb,  though  defcended 
from  the  ancient  chieffi  of  different  fepts,  are 
univerfidly  confidered  as  of  the  fame  race.  It  is 
true,  from  the  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment being  held  in  the  fenior  line,  it  was  necef- 

iary  to  keep  exa(fl  genealogical  accounts,  which 
during  the  latter  ages,  have  been  greatly  mutila* 
ted  and  mifreprefentcd. 

The    number  of   kingdoms,  or    principalities^ 

whofe  chiefs  obtained  the  name  of  Riogb  or  king^ 

irac  frequently  variable,  depending  on  the  nuniber 

•  of  fubordinate  fepts   which  any  chief  held  in  vaffat- 

hge ;  though  the  ancient  kingdoms,  were  generally 
fegulated  by  the  number  of  the  original  co^ 
Ionics. 

MarcianusHeraclbota,  fpeakingoflreland^ 
&ys  it  contained  the  provinces  or  principalitie/, 
governed  by  their  refpeftive  kings,  comprehend- 
ing 184  canthreds,  each  under  the  dominion  of 
lis  proper  dynaft  or  fubordinate  chief.*     Whether 

this  number  be  correft  or  not,  is  uncertain^  the 
names    and  fituation  of    the    refpedtive    diftrifta 

♦  Ware*!  AntiquitiM. 

being 
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being  not  fpecified.  However  in  the  middles 
we  find  the  ifland  divided  into  the  folbv 
kingdoms  or  principalities. 


I  Midhne 

a  Hy  FaiUia 

3  Breffiny 

4  Angallia 

5  Orgall  or  Tyrone 

6  Eirgall  or  T^rconnal 

7  Dalriada 
H  Ulladh 

9  Ele 

10  HyCinfillagh 

II  Oflery 


12  Cafio! 

I J  AraorOrmond 

14  Decies 

15  Limrick 

16  Cierighe 

17  Thomond 

18  Conagbt 

19  Cork 

20  CaSllagh 

21  Gaellen  or  Cae 


Thefe,  according  to  our  antiquaries,  were  in  a 
early  period  united  in  a  kind  of  pentarchyi  ' 
prehending  the  five  monarchies  of  Meath,  Lcii 
Munfter,  Conaght  and  Ulfter.  Though  the 
hiftorians  have  been  circumftantial  on  this  for 
government,  yet  they  have  given  us  very  ir 
feft  ideas  relative  to  its  origin  and  conftitution 
order  therefore  to  place  this  fubjedl  in  a  confpit 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  neceflary  in  fome  me 
to  confider  the  original  colonization  of  the  if 
as  the  monarchs  derived  their  dignity  .from  1 
the  chiefs  of  the  eldeft  fepts  of  the  refpedlive 
narchies. 
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We  have  in  a  former  place  obferved  that  the  an- 
ient inhahhants  of  Ireland  in  general  derived  their 
or/gIn  from  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain.*  The 
l/emethae,  as  Aborigines,  having  from  thence  ta- 
ten  poflefSon  of  the  ifland  about  700  years  before 
the  Chriflian  ^ra,  gave  place  to  the  Bolgae,  who  to* 

k^  wards  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  before  Chrift, 
fettled  in  the  county  of  Meath  under  the  conduft 
of  Hugony  or  Learmon ;   from  whence^  in  prooefs  of 

I  time,  they  inhabited  every  part  of  the  prcfcnt  pro- 
vince of  Leinfter,  diftinguilhed  by  them  by  the 
name  of  Heremon^  or  weftern  country ;  and  them- 
felves,  in  confequence  thereof,  Heremonit\  or  weft* 
crn  people.f  This  diftrift  was,  for  feveral  ages, 
governed     by    the    chief    of   the    eldeft    fept  or 

I  tribe  of  the  fiolgse  inhabiting  the  prefent  coun- 
'ty  of  Eaft  Meath ;  in  confequence  of  his  feni- 
ority,  he  was  not  only  denominated  king  of  the 
Heremomt\  but  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland,  and 
from  him  all  the  fubfequent  kings  of  Meath 
and  Monarchs  of  All  Ireland  were  obliged  to  derive 
ihcir  origin  to  obtain  the  dignity,  Heremon^  the 
andent  and  original  feat  of  the  Bolga  in  Ireland, 
remained  under  the  government  of  its  paternal 
kings,  defcendants  of  Hugony  or  Learmon,  until 
tlie  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  when  it  was 


I 


*  CoDeaanea,  No.  7. 

t  Sec  the  Wordi  Bolg«  and  Nemet;hc  in  this  Efiay. 
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divided  into  two  diilin£t  provinces  by  ?i 
Teacbtmar^  under  the  denomination  of  nordieni  «i 
fouthem  Heremon.  The  northern  was  diftinguiM 
by  the  name  of  Tuatbal  Teacbimor^  or  the  nordiA 
divifion  of  the  great  diftrid  i  comprehen&g  te 
prefent  counties   of  ]Eafl:  and  Weft   Meadi;   tk 

fouthern  divifion  comprehending,  in  the  early  agn 
the  prefent   counties   of  Kildare,    Kilkenny,  Ctf- 

low  and  the  King  and  Queen's  counties,  was  be 
fome  ages  under  the  government  of  the  cbidi 
of  Hy  Fallia,  but  afterwards  was  -ufurped  by  die 
Q)i^t^s  of  Hy  Laoighis,  and  towards  the  pUe 

of  the  middle  ages^  by  the  chiefs  of  Moragh,  (the 
prefent  county  of  Wexford)  who  were  denomrnt- 
ted  kings  of  Leinfter  at  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
Ii(h.*  On  the  firft  migration  of  the  Bolgae,  nom* 
bers  of  the  J^emetb^  were  conftrained  to  retire  into 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  they  ww 
joined  by  fubfequent  colonies  of  the  Bolgae  from 
Britain,  who  frequently  denominated  thcmfclvci 
Iberii  or  Hiberii^  that  is,  the  moft  weftern  peopkj 
the  fenior  chiefs  of  whom  were  the  M'c  Cartbj^ 
bereditary  chieftains  of  Corcalugibe^  and  kings  of  the 
Dergtenii^  or  South  Munfter ;  thefe  chieftains  from 
their  feniority,  were  in  the  early  ages,  denominated 
mpnarchs    of    all    Munfter    though    that    dignity 

♦  Sec  under  the  Words  Hercmonii,  Hy  Laoighis  lod  Ifcr- 
ragh.      . 
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^*>5  ffcqucnily  obtained  by  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
^iQ  about  Ca(hel,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
Middle  ages  by  the  kings  of  Thomond«  the  pre- 
Cut  county  of  Clare.  Which  chiefs,  in  the  per- 
bn  of  Brien  Boromhf  by  their  military  abili- 
iesy  obtained  not  only  the  monarchy  of  Munfter^ 
Hit  that  of  the  whole  ifland. 

Though  the  Solgac,  under  the  denomination  of 

Brr»,  had  obtained. the  government  of  the  fouth- 
em  divifion  of  Ireland,  yet  the  Netnetb^  or  MomonU^ 
die  AbcMriginal  inhabitants,  invariably  denominated 
it  Mmon^  or  the  Maternal  Country,  by  reafbn  of 
it  being  principally  inhabited  by  the  Momonii  or 
Aborigines:  whence  by  all  the  Irifb  writers  we 
find  this  diftri£t  is  called  Mumban^  or  Aboriginal 
Country,  from  which  is  derived  its  prefent  name 
i&Mun/ier^  that  is  the  land  of  the  Momonii.    On 

the  arrival  of  the  Caledonian  colonies^  fome  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  Eogbagb  Faihgb^ 
or  O'Faly^  chieftain  or  king  of  the  ancient  Hy 
FalSa^  retired  acrofs  the  Shannon  with  numbers 
of  his  people,  and  eilabliihed  a  government  in  the 
prefent  county  of  Rofcommon,  which  afterwards 
was  extended  into  the  counties  of  Gallway,  Mayo 
and  Sligoe,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Olnemacbt  or  Conmacbtne^  viz.  the  chief  tribe,  and 
Hy  Coneir^  or  the  diftridt  of  the  principal  weft- 
*m  inhabitants  %  whence  the  defcendants  of  O'Faly^ 

as 
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as  monarchs  of  this  part  of  the  iiland,  obtaioe^ 
the  name  of  O'Conor,  and  their  country  thatcj^ 
ConfK^bty  which  it  retains  to  this  day.* 

The  northern  parts  of- the  ifland,  comprcharf-l 
ing  the  prefent  province  of  Ulfter,  anciently  de«' 
nominated  Tbuaib  allad^  or  the  northern  babitatiim 
of  the  Bolgae,  was  ereded  into  feveral  govemmeats 
in  a  very  early  period;  the  fenior  of  which  vas 
that  of  Onel  Eogban^  comprehending  the  prefcot 
county  of  Tyrone,  eftablilhed  foon  after  the  fiit 
arrival  of  the  Bolgae.  The  chiefs  of  Cinel  Eoghiii 
were  efteemed  monarchs  of  Ulfter,  until  the  4th 
century,  when  one  of  the  fons  of  0*Niall,  the  king 

of  the  ancieiit  Hy  Fallia  or  the  northern  part  of 
Hermonia,  having  conquered  the  Rudricians  tbc 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Cinel  Eoghan,  eftablilhed  1 
government  in  that  diftridt,  which,  in  procefsof 
time,  extended  over  all  the  northern  tribes; 
whence  the  O'Nialk  were  during  the  latter  agei 
denominated  Monarchs  of  Ulfter ;  a  dignity  whidi 
they  maintained  to  the  i5thcentury.t 

Thus  was  andent  Ireland,  agreeable  to  the  «£ 
fertions  of  its  antiquaries  and  hiftoriais,  divide 
by  the  Bolgae  into  five  monarchies,   which  monard 

♦  O'Conor's  Diflcrt. 

t  O'Conort  ©iffcrt.     Keating. 

*•  deriroi 
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td  their  dignity   from    being    chieft    of  the 
tribes  in  each  dillridt.     However,  this  dig<- 
appears   in    a  number  of  inftancea  to  have 
rather  a  title  of  honour  than  power,  for  the 
:chs  had  little  authority   beyond  the  limits  of 
own  fepts;  and  the  tribute  which  they  fre- 
ly  demanded  from   the  feveral  kings  of  the 
palities    was  feldom  paid.     Even    the  fepts, 
taining  to  their  refpeftive  provinces,  frequent- 
;belled  or   joined  the  parties    in   open    war 
d  them ;    fo  little  authority  had  thefe  nomi* 
lonarchs,  at  all  times,  to  reftrain  their  fub- 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty.    The  truth 
ere    was  never   any    provincial  king  elected 
'ormaliy  inftituted ;    from  their  feniority,  the 
;   or  kings  of  the  oldeft  fept  of   each   pro- 
had  a  right  to  the  upper  place  at  the  aiTembly 
le  ftates ;  and   when  his  abilities    were    con- 
jus,   he  was  frequently  eledted  general  of  the 
IS  in  time  of  imminent  danger ;  arid  alfo  to   be 
me  meafure  a  check  on  the  depredations  fre- 
tly  committed  by  one  fept  on  another ;  as  well 
'  aflemble  the  Hates  of  the  province,  in  order 
ia£t  fuch    laws    and   ordinances  as  might  be 
fary  for  the  public  welfare.     In  other  refpefts 
zms  not  to  have  had   much  authority,  except 
as  was  delegated  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
)eople. 


In 
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Ik  .  the  fiune  minnert  the  hereiKtaiy  Ck 
of  Mdath»  w  kitigs  .of  the  ekkft  tribe 
origjnal  colony  of  the  Bolgaei^  were  denomiim 
naicbs  of  the  whole  ifland  i  but  whatever  t 
they  might  have  had  in  the  early  periods  i 
their  power  during  the  middk  ages,  wn 
confined,  being  reduced  within  the  liooihf 
own  diiftn£b|  Except  when  their  martial  < 
tal  abilities  caltbd  theqn  tothe  confidenoc 
other  )cingB»  and  they  ia  cpn&quenoe  thepe 
ele^fld  oommanddrs  of  the  asniey^  (»r  pic£c 
the  gffieral  aflfenri^ly  of  the  itates« 

The  only  dignity  hereditary  among  the 
Irifl),  and  alfo  with  all  tlie  Celtic  tribes^  \ 
Idngs  of  the  feveral  principalities  \  they  were 
from  tbb  eldeft  dynalU  or  chiefs  of  the  c 
and  were  fdemnly  inaugurated  according 
cuftom  of  the  tribe.  On  their  advancemcn 
kmgly  dignity  or  captalnfhip  of  the  fept,  tl 
mediately  adopted  the  general  name  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  reigned,  in  the  fana 
ner  as  the  dynafts  did  that  of  their  fev< 
flriOse 

An  account  of  the  different  principalities  ai 
fuboidinate  diftridts,  with  feveral  other  fubj^ 
ktive  to  the  antiquities  ef  Ireland ,  will  be  j 
the  cnfuing  pages;  and  their  etymology  c 
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from    pure   ccliic  routs  ;  Ijiii  iririiHrierablc  dilTic 

occur  in  the  explanation   of  the  ancient  Topogu 

arifing  principally  from  the  flucumiing  ftaic   ol 

orthography    of  the   IrilTi  tongue,  and   the   v;: 

fenificaiions   which   the  fame    word    frequenll; 

mils.     A,  ao,  oi,  ti,  and   o    are  "ofien    ufcd  ii 

liilh  language  for    each  other ;    alfo  i,  ui,  ai 

Ki,  th,   mh,  g!^,  and  cli,   frcqiienily     cxprcfs 

Aflie  found,  and  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  \\ 

between  vowels,  liave   not   any  found  of  tl:cir 

bat  only  lengthen  the  fyllabie,   and  were  iiitrod 

by  the  poets  for  the  greater  harmony  of  their  v( 

cation.     Thus  0,    //y,    7",   /,  Eodudh^  J^^'S^^h 

Ibb^  have  the  fame  found,  being  like  the  K'nglil 

open;  E'j^han  is   pronounced  (hi'vn    and    Edm 

Oa-K/j.     G  and    C  ure  frccjiuntly  written  for 

other,    and    C     invariably   lias   tfic    power  of 

Englilh  K.     M  and   N  :irc  fj in l- times  ufed  for 

cxher,  as  l[iiuj%\in  for  Naalhd^L\}n^  and  Nanetbd 

Mima.     Alfo  ch,  gh  and  d!i,  at  ilie   end  of  w 

In  order    therefore  to  obtain  liic   true  etymc»log 

Irilh  words  it  is  neccflfary  to  attend  to  the  found 

not  to   the  orthography,  for  the  words  G/z, 

Gatiy    Eien^    Caen  and  C/;:,    liavc   nearly    the 

found,  and  fignify  a  head  or  chief ;  alfo  Boe^  L 

and   Baitb  are  pronounced  Bo  and  are  the  appe 

ons   for  a  beaft  or  ox  in   tlie   Irilh  language. 

number  of  words  have  different  fignifications, 

fome  of  them  diametrically  cppofite  to  each  oi 

Vol.  III.  No.  XI.  '     C 
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thus  Cn  a  greyhound,  figniBes  alfo   a  wolf,  chie^ 
cr  commander.     Cullan  fignifies  either    a  chief  of 

headland,   whence  GicuUan  is  either  the  chief  com- 

« 

mander,  principal  promontory,  or  woIPs  head-* 
land.  Itb  pronounced  ii,  fignifies  either  a  diftrift/ 
tribe,  or  good,  and  originally  was  an  appellaiioi^ 
for  water.  Cw,  the  fea,  fignifies  likewife  firontf 
or  valiant;  and  DaJ^  2l  country,  fignifies  a  tribe 
cl^n,  whence  Dal  CaSy  is  either  fhe  valiant  tri 
or    maritime  country.     Drum  or  Drom^  a  ridge 

dome,  fignifies  alfo  a  houfe,  and  a  pig's  back.    Ni 
act,  a  horfe  fignifies  alfo  any  thing  noble,  grand 
beautifuU.     Leint^  a  ftrand,  wharf  or  port, 
in  general,  any  bafe  or  naked  place,  whence  Lfi 
acb^  18  either  the  great  port  or  a  place  bare  for 
fcs.     Several  words  are  curruptly  written   for 
other;  as  CuUan  for  CaVlan   and  Coullan^  Car 
>  Gar^  &c.     The  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  t 
circumftances  have  caufed  innumerable  errors  in 
explanation  of  the  names,  relative  to  the  ancient 
vifions  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  mofl  of  the  other 
takes  committed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Irilh  no- 

Uefle  and  hiflorical  tranfadions  by  the  poets  and 
antiquaries  of  the  latter  ages.  In  the  enfuing  pa* 
ges,  all  poflible  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  againft 
fuch  errors,  where  the  roots  of  the  feveral  deno* 
minations  have  been  fought  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  orthography  of  the  words,  and  their  l^ni- 
iicarion  aifertained  by  a  collation  with  the  fituatioQ 

and 
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^  and  quality  of  the  rcfpeftive  diftridts ;  and   where 
feveral  interpretations  were  admitted  that  which  was 
mod  confonant  to  the  nature,  qualities  and  fituation 
of  the  divifions  was  given  for  the  true  one.     The  in- 
tricacy of  the  fubjedt,  the  dif&ulty  of  obtaining  the 
real  root  and  fignification  from  a  vicious  orthogra* 
phy,  have,  probably,  caufed  fome  errors  in  the  tran- 
flation  of  a  few  names,  but  we  hope  they  are  not 
numerous ;  the  fubjed  however  has  not  been  treated 
in  the  ample  manner  it  is 'capable  of,  the  feveral 
cantreds  and  lefTer  diftridts    have  in  general  been 
omitted  through  want  of  proper  information,  fo  that 
this  eflay  can  only  be  confidered  as  the  outlines  of  a 
plan  to  be  finifhed  by  a  more  able  hand. 
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y 
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IRELAND. 


AbHAN-MORE,    or    the    great   river.    A 

fmall  river  rifing  in  the  upper  lake  of  Glenda- 

loch  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  from  whence 

taking  a  S.  E.  courfc  through   a  glen,  formerly 

covered  with  wood,  it  falls  into  the  fea  at  Arklow. 

The  river  Black-water,  or  Broad- water  in  the  county 

oF  Waterford,  is  named  by  Ptolemy  Daurona^ 

but  by  Necham  Abhan-more. 

ACtlAD-BHOE,  Agabhoe,  or  Aghavoe,  that  is 

the  field  of  Oxen,*  formerly  an  open  plain  or 

fovannah  in   Oflbry^   and  in  the  Queen's  county. 

In  this  place  St.  Canice,  the  Ton  of  Laidec,  an 

eminent  poet,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  6th  centu- 

fy>    founded  a  monaftery,  in  which  he  died  on  the 

1 1  th  of  Oftober  599  or  600.     Near  the  fcitc  of  this 

nionaftery  about  the  year  1052  a  church  was  built, 

^nd  the  Ihrine  of  St.  Canice  placed  therein.     On 


an 


Adiad  ox  Aghad,  a  field  or  open  place  and  Bhoe 
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which  the  cpifcopal  See  of  Oflbry  was  tranflaiexl 
from  Saigre  in  Ely  0*Carrol  to  this  place;  whot 
it  continued  until  about  the  end  of  the  retgn  ot 
Henry  the  II.  when  by  Felix  O'DuUany,  bUbop 
of  Oflbry.  it  was  tranflated  to  Kilkenny.  Fromi 
plain  in  the  center  of  dark  and  thick  woods, 
Achad-bhoeon  account  of  its  ecclefiaftical  foundt* 
tions  became  a  city  and  was  endowed  with  fevoil 
privileges,  and  even  was  no  inconfiderable  town  tt 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  j  but  the  only  icmain 
now  vifible  are  the  church  and  the  ruins  of  a  Doosi- 
nican  abby  founded  by  one  of  the  Mac-Gilla  Eir 
druics,  ancient  chiefs  and  anceftors  of  the  prefeot 
earl  of  Oflbry.  There  is  here  alfo  an  old  fquarc 
fort,  which  feems  to  have  been  eredled  about  the 
14th  century.* 
ACHAD-CHAON,  or  Achad-Conair,  that  is, 
the  principal  field  or  place,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Achonry,  from  Acbad-chon-re^  that  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  king  or  bifliop.  St.  Finian  bi(h- 
op  of  Clonard,  founded  a  church  here  about  the 
year  530,  the  fcite  was  granted  by  a  dynaft  of  the 
ancient  diftridt  of  Luigny,  the  barony  of  Leney,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo.  This  church  and  monaftcry 
were  afterwards  given  by  the  founder  to  St.  Cruira- 
thir  Nathy,  who  uas  made  bifhop  thereof  and  of 
the  neighbouring  diftridt  of  Luigny  ;  whence  the 
bifhops  of  Achonry,  in  the  ancient  liifh  annals,  are 
generally  called  bifhops  of  Luigny.     This  bifliop^ 

♦   Hams' Ware. 

+.  Achad^  -^g^i  *  ^cl'^  or  place,  and  Cha^n^  Con^  Cain^  in4  . 
C7/J,  a  head  or  chief,  Re^   Rhi  or  Rboigh^  a  king,  prince  oc 
bi(hop. 
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\\c  remained  a  diftrid  diocefe  until  the  year  1607, 
when  it  was  united  to  that  of  Killala.* 

ACHAD-FOBHAIR,  now  Aghagower,  a  plain 
{lear  Mount  Ai^hle  in  the  ancient  Hy-Malia,  com- 
prehending the  prefent  barony  of  Morifk  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.  In  this  place  St.  Patrick  found « 
da  church  and  placed  St.  Senacb  one  of  his  difci- 
pies  over  it,  in  confequence  of  which  it  continued 
anepifcopal  fee  for  feveral  years,  but  was  at  length 
united  to  that  of  Tuam  and  is  now  only  a  pariHi 
diurcht  and  the  head  of  a  rural  deaqery.f 

ACHIL-INSULAE,  i, -e.  Eagles  iflands,  two 
iflands  in  Clew  bay  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Mayo ;  they  are  not  mentioned  by  either 
Ptolemy  or  Richard,  and  appear  to  have  obtained 
their  names  from  the  great  refort  of  eagles  thither. 

ACHONRY,  near  the  river  Owenmore,  and  fif- 
teen miles  S.  W.  of  Sligo.     See  Achad-Chaon. 

ADROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Iriih  fea  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  him  jidri  Deferta :  J  by 
Pliny  corruptly  written  Andros  j  by  others  Edri, 
and  by  Richard  of  Cirencefter  Edria.  Ware  takes 
it  for  Beg-eri,  one  of  the  Saltees  on  the  coaft  of 
Wexford.  Adros  feems  a  corruption  from  the 
Britifh  word  Adar^  which  fignifies  birds ;  whence 
Inis-Adar,  Birds  Ifland  in  old  Saxon,  Birds  Eye,  or 
the  Ifle  of  Birds.  It  is  now  vulgarly  denominated 
Ireland's  Eye,  and  is  fituated  north  of  the  hill  of 
Hoath,  the  Ben-Hadar  of  the  ancients, 

IIGHLE,  fee  Aileach. 

•  Harrit*  Ware,  vpl.  i.  p.  658* 
f  Harris'  Ware,  vol.  i.  p.  17^ 
X  ^'aI^u  l^^ft^*  Ptploiny. 
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AlLEAOI," or  .AiKch  Neid,  Oilcacli No 

-  AigblCj  that  IS*.  tl>e  Eagle's  Nefi.    A  rath  < 

i3PtV6  O'Nejim^^  of  Ihifowci 

milci  nbtth  pf 'Dwry;  "the  royal  palace  of  1 

,   tuit    TfaijS  riub^  Wjhich  18  yet  remaining;  it 

to  have  beiri  fiF^S^  great HyFilKi 

:   ;Kgilfia  aiicfcdi-^1^^       Hy  Faifia,  6n  b 

' jrnei\t  in  ■  the  npWi  of '  ti^land  111  the  fourth 

*.   This'^apcient  ^^1^'ce  whidhpfob^ly  ohtai 

'"  ajJpfellation  of  "^4^61^ ^ 

jamparts;  Is  6f  the  (athe  cpnflruftion  as  thi 
nvAii^nts  olF  atltiqtkity  comrnodyraHed  Dani 
'    .and  w^s  laid  in  niins  by  Mortogh  naor  01 
:     ifai.*    SceTara. 
AitlCH  NEID,  foe  Cromla. 
AJNE  CLIACH;  or  Eoganacht  Aine  • 
that  is.the  diftrift  of  the  country  on  the 
.filhlng  wiers.     This  diftridt  was  fituatcd 
•ShiannQn,  and  contained  the  prefcntcounr 
.    trtrtick.     The  chief  of  which  was  Hy  Ciar 
O'Klarwick*  defcended    from    Feidhlem, 
Nadfty  king  of  Munft^r.f     See  Cliach. 
AlRTHER,  fecGirtlier. 

ALNECM ACHT,  fee  OIncgmacht. 

ANDRUIM,  fee  palnaruidhe. 

AN.GALIA,  or  Annaly,  corrupted  fro 
Gadhilagh,  or  the  woody  country,  a  diftri 
prehending  the  ancient  north  Teffia  and  1 
fent  county  of  Longford.  The  chiefs  of  1 
ttid  were  formerly  denominated  Hy  Ferj 

•  HarriV  Ware.  vol.  i.  p.  iS.    ©•Conor's  DiflerUtic 
k6tanea»  Nq.  4.  p.  552.  '" 
f  CoIle&aQeaj  No.  3.  p. '3 77. 
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ince  of  the  men  of  Ghafil-,  by  comiption 
jL  The  defcendants  of  this  ancient  family 
pofleflion  of  the  north,  weft  and  fouth  parts 
county  of  Longford  on  the  commencement 
lad  century,  but  were  difpoffefled  of  the 
I  parts  by  the  Englilh  fettlers  the  Tuitesand 
leres.*  Annaly  was  alfo  called  Conmacne. 
CAISIN,  or  the  territory  of  Little  Cas  in 
ond.     See  Dal-Cas. 

LI  ATH  AIN,  or  the  diftrid  of  the  level 

ecu ntry,t  called  alfo  Cinealtalmhuin,  or  the 
liftrict  of  the  country  on  the  water;  X  being 
•  the  ancient  diftriA  called  by  the  Irifli  anti- 
5  Dergtetuicb  and  Corcaduibbne^  and  by  Ptole* 
die\  all  of  which  have  nearly  the  fame  figni- 
I  as  Aoibh  Liathain,  which  fee  under  the  re- 
e  names.  The  chiefs  of  this  diftridl  from 
Liathain  obtained  the  name  of  Hy  Lehane, 
"of  the  watry  plain,  from  whence  O'Lehane, 
:h  of  which  family  obtained  the  appellation 
^namhchadha.  They  were  difpoflefled  by 
Ties  i  whence  their  country  was  denomina- 
rrymore,   now  a  barony  in  the  county  of 

EI,  a  word  derived  from  Shamhana^  a 
1  goddefs  of  Ireland,  and  pronounced  for- 
Pionx,  but  now  corruptly  Aina.  On  the 
s  of  this  divinity  the  fairs  of  the  ancient 

Ware.  vol.  i.  p.  13.    O'Conor's  Ortelius. 

uif  hyj  a  diflrid^  and  liathaioy  or  lcan»  from  lea,  a 

'n  ^ater. 

?ad  or  chief,  ea  or  ou  water,  and  talmhuin  earth  or 

aea,  No.  3.  p.  372,  O'Conor's  Ortelius* 
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Irifli  were  held  ;  from  whence  Aonacb  or  Ma  ( 
to  fignify  in  the  modern  Irifti  language,  a  fa 
place  of  traffic. 

AON  ACH,  or  the  Mart  or  place  of  traffic 
ancient  town  in  lower  Ormond,  and  capital  ( 
ancient  diftridt  of  Eoganacht  Aine  Cliach. 
this  town,  now  Nainagh  or  Nenagh   in  the 
ty  of  Tippeaary,   Brien  fon  of  Mahon  M< 
O'Brien  in  1370  obtained  a  complete  viAorj 
his  uncle  Turlogh,  ailiiled  by  the  Englilh 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Defmond. 
which  batde  he  obtained  the  llrname  of  Briei 
tha  an  Aonaig,   or  Briep  of  the  battle  of  Nen 

ARD^  an  ancient  diftrid  in  the  N.  W.  pa 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  comprehending  ori] 
ly  both  upper  and  lower  Ormond,  being  geni 
denominated  Eogan  Ara^  or  the  diftrift  of 
whofe  ancient  chiefs  were  called  from  thence 
Ara  or  Owen  Ara,  and  fometimes  Mac  ] 
whofe  defcendants  were  in  poffeflion  of  the 
thern  parts  of  lower  Ormond  in  the  beginni 
tlie  laft  century  ;  but  the  fouthern  or  uppei 
mond,  in  an  early  period  appertained  to  an 
branch  of  the  fame  family,  called  Hy  Dun  Eog 
the  chief  of  the  hilly  or  upper  diftrid,  by  co 
tion  O'Donnegan,  In  the  fame  manner  ihec 
of  lower  Ormond  were  called  Hy  Magb  Eogi 
chief  of  the  plain  diftrid,  by  corruption  Mac 
gan.  O'Donnegan  was  difpoflefled  of  his  terr 
in  1318,  by  the  defcendants  of  Brien  Rua, 
of  Thomond  ;  who  from  thence  were  called  0 
ens  of  Ara,  and  who  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  ccni 

*  Colle6tanea,  No.  4.  p.  6a  2t 
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^aftcms  to  be  a  corruption  from  Airther,  Oirthcr 
<>r  Artha,  and  Ar  which  fignifies  the  eaft  or  eaft- 
CiTi.     Whence  this  diftrift,  in  confequencc  of  its 
^ftem  fltuation  on  the  Shannon,  was  frequently 
denominated  Eoganacht  Ara  Mhumhan,  or   the 
caftern  diftri£k  of  Munfter^  and  by  corruption  Or- 
niond.*     See  Dalnaruidhe. 
utDAGH,  one  of  the  rood  ancient  churches  in 
Ireland,  Htuated  in  the  ancient  Angalia  and  coun- 
ty of  Longford.     St.  Maell,  a  difciple  of  St.  Pa- 
trick and  bis  fifters  Ton,   is  faid  to  have  been  placed 
over  this  church  before  the  year  454,  as  bi (hop  and 
abbot.     From  which  time  tliis  fee  was  governed  by 
its  own  bifhops  until  1692,   when  it  was  united  to 
that  of  Kilmorc,  from  which  it  is  now  disjointed, 
and  held  in  commendam  by  the  archbifhops  of 
Tuarn.   Ardagh,  fo  denominated  from  its  elevated 
fltuation,  has  at  prefent  neither  chapter  nor  pre- 
bendary, and  the  only  remains  of  the  cathedral  is 
.     part  of  a  wall  built  with  large  ftones,  which  from 
its  prefent  appearance  muft  have  been  when  entire 
a  very  fmall  building. 
fFERT,  or  Hy-ferte,  that  is  the  height  or 
*    place  of  miracles.     An  ancient  epifcopal  fee,  in 
r-    the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  not  far  from  Tralee 
V  and  county  of  Kerry.     This  biflioprick  is  faid  to 
jiave  been  founded  by  St.  Ert,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixth  century,  and  was  fucceflively  govern- 
ed by  its  own  bifhops  to  the  year  1663,  when  it 
was  united  to  the  fee  of  Limerick. 
^DMAGH,  now  Armagh  ;  an  ancient  ecclefi- 
aftical  city  and  the  metropolitan  fee  of  all  Ireland.  It 

♦  Collcftanca,  No.  3.  p.  375.     O'ConVi  map, 
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was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  4, 

445,  on  a  hilt  or  rifing  ground,  granted  b 

a  chief  of  ihe  adjacent  counlry.     Th;>i  13b 

other  of  the  primitive  Hibernian  churcfaet)-  \ 

couftro£ted  of  wattles,  obtuned  at  the  I 

name  of  Dniim-faifec,    or  the    cell   at  c 

of  willows.*      Though    in  after  ages, 

count  of  its  elevated  fituation  it  has  been  i 

nated  Ardmagh,  or  the  great  high-place  or  i 

On  the  eftaUilbment  of  the  chriftian  religioniadj 

country*  Ardmagh,  from  theeminentlcarnil^a 

fan£lity  of  its  prelates  and' abbois,  became  a  0 

derable  cityt  and  a  celebrated  fchoui  or  unin 

which  during  the  middle  ages  was  not  only  1 

reforted  to  by  the  natives,  but  ahb  by  the  I 

Saxoa  youths  from   Britain.    In    conrequenced 

which  it  was  greatly  augmented,  enriched, 

number  of  ample  privileges  granted    to  it  ford 

better  ftipport  of  its  ecclefiaftioU  Dignity.    Bui3 

the  year  670  and  687,  it  was  neai  ly  conrutned  bj 

fire  ;     and   on  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  \ 

quently  plundered  by  ihefe  pirates,  its  inhabitini 

put  to  the  fword,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  boob  rrROI 

and  records  taken  away  and  def^royed;  an  irrcj*  ._ 

rable  lofs  to  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  hiftoiyind  .  , 

antiquities  of  Ireland.      During  thefc  calamiiio  

the  cathedral  church  being  alio  often  deftroyed, 
and  as  frequently  repaired,  was  in  the  year  uSi 
or  1263,  rebuilt  yearly  in  its  prefent  form  byP*-  ,,- 
trick  O'Scanlan,  then  archbifliop,  whofe  fucceffor, 
Nicholas  Mac  Molilfe  added  to  it  feveral  rich  gift!  T 

*  Tnm  Drum  or  Dralm  ■  cave  or  cell  and  Saiing  a  willo», 
thougb  Druim  Salleog  has  been  falfely  inlerprctcd  the  hei^oll 
waiowt.     Uruim  properly  fignifiei  a  hollow  hill  or  dome. 
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loluments.  Since  whofc  time  Ardmagh  has 
ined  its  dignity  as  the  metropolitan  fee  of 
ind,  but  never  regained  its  aniient  honour 
tt  of  the  mufes.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
Jr  that  an  univerfity  or  academy  was  efta- 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  could 

of  being  of  the  greateft  public  utility. 
RE,  or  the  great  height;  an  ancient 
a]  See,  in  the  barony  of  the  Decies  and 

of  Waterford  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay 
;hall,  now  a  fmall  village,  f 
TH,  now  Ardftragh,  in  the  barony  of 
e,  or  the  high  rath,  called  alfo  Rathlure  or 
I  on  the  water.  A  rath  or  fort  on  the  river 
near  which  was  founded  the  primitive 
of  the  epiftopal  See  of  Derry,  dedicated  to 
och,  from  this  place  it  was  tranflated  to 
e  and-  from  thence  to  Derry.  St.  Eugene 
:)  have  founded  the  church  of  Ardfrath  in 

century,  and  died  the  3d.  of  Auguft  618. 
s  no  Catalogue  extent  of  the  bifhops  of 
I.* 

LOSS,  or  Argiodrofs,  i,  e.  the  filver 
I  the  water.  An  ancient  copper  mine  in 
ns  near  the  river  Nore,  whence  filver  was 
dj  and  according  to  antiquaries,  money 
:  coined  in  Ireland  by  Enius  Ruber.     Ar-* 

was  in  Lower  Oflbry,!  on  the  river  Nore, 
ippofed  to  be  the  modern  village  of  Rath- 
within  five  miles  of  Kilkenny,  and  three 
/ragget. 

t  Harrises  Ware,  vol.  1.  p.  2X« 
*  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  i.  p.  2S(m 
X  Harris's  Wart,  vol.  2.  p*  204* 
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ARGITA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  orlo!^  A* 
in  the   North  of  Ireland  mentioned    by  FtoioB 
and  thought  by  fome  to  be  Lough  Swiilyi  | 
othen  the  rivet  Ban,  which  proceeds  from  L  ~ 
Neagh.     Hm  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  G) 
the  Bridfh  ErgU,  (v  Ergii,    which    fignifietl 
sftuariumor.projeAion  of  water    into  ths  It 
fitterally  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  Undid 
uid  therefore  may  be  any  bay.  ^    But  Richaidl 
CirenceAer  thinks  it  is  Lough  Swilly,  uhicliiiVj 
no  means  improbable,  as  the  form  of  thai  I 
agrees  perfeAly  with  the  fignification  of  the  woti 

ARMAGH }  Tee  Ardmagh. 

ARRAN,  the  North  iOeof ;  fee  Venifnia. 

ARB.AN-MORE,  the  largeft  of  the  fouth  i 
of  Arran  on  the  coaft  of  Galway.     Here  leva 
of  the  antient  Irilh  faints  were    buried,  wbe 
the  ifland  obtained  the  name   of  Arrannano 
The  inhabitants  are  ftill  perfuaded,  that  in  a  d 
day  they  can  fee  from  this  coad  Hy  QtiM,  ^ 
the  inchanted  ifland,  the  paradife  of  the  [ 
Irifli;  and  concerning  which  they  relate  a  numbcJ 
of  romantic  ftories. 

ATHA,.  an  ancient  city  itt  Connaght  j  ^il 
lignifies  an  habitation  near  a  broad  (hallow  water  (  ■__£ 
ford,  and  is  called  by  tlie  Irifh  antiquaries  Att  -_- 
and  Attathach  or  Attabhach,  tliat  is  the  grew  k  _  > 
brtation  near  the  (hallow  water.  It  was  alTo  di  ^  ^ 
nodiinated  Cromchin  and  Croghan,  anti^  -i 
called  Drum-Druid,  at  prefent  Rath-Crajlu  [Ti 
and  is  fituated  near  Elphin  in  the  county  (  7-^ 
Rofcommon.  The  Iri(h  annals  mention  a rai!io  -s 
fort  being  eredted.here  by  Eochy  Feylogh.oT'^ 
E(^hagh   Feghlc^,    in  the  tinK  of  A19 

i  Buter,  ■ 
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Caefar.  Atha  was  alfo  by  the  Irifh  called  Crogban^ 
iSrom  its  fituation  near  a  hill,  and  Cramcbin  in  con- 
/equence  of  a  facred  druidic  cave  in  the  adjacent 
mountain  dedicated  to  fate  or  providence^  which 
in  old  Irifh  and  Britilh  was  called  Crom.  Whence 
we  find  Cairbar  in  the  Irifh  annals  denominated 
Cairbre  Cromchin,  or  chief  of  Cromchin,  and  his 
fon  who  was  born  here,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  named  Luig  Attathach,  that  is  the  lake  of 
the  habitation  on  the  ihallow  water.  ||  The  only 
remains  of  this  famous  ancient  city,  where  once 
Cathmor,  the  friend  of  Grangers  exercifcd  his  un* 
bounded  hofpitality,  are  the  celebrated  Rath, 
before    fpoken  of,    the    Naafleaglian  where  the 

dates  of  Connaght  aflemblcd,  and  the  facred  cave. 
fiec  Croghan,  Drum  Druid,  and  Moma. 

LTH  CLI ATH  NA  MEARUIDHE  j  fee  Legh 
con. 

LTHENRY ;  fee  Bealatha. 

LTH  MAIGHNE,  or  the  plain  or  the  (hallow 
water}  a  place  in  the  county  Weft-Meath  but 
where  uncertain.  It  is  however  diflinguifhed  by  a 
bloody  battle  fought  there  between  Turlough 
O'Brien  king  of  Munfter  and  Turlogh  O'Conor 
king  of  Connaght  in  1152$  when  O'Conor  was 
entirely  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  nine  chiefs  and 
900  common  men.  Ath  Maighne  was  probably 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Lough  Derrevarragh,  in 
the  parifh  of  Maina^  and  half  barony  of  Fore. 

ATHSCULL;  fceCoalan. 

ATTATHACH;  fee  Atha. 

AUSOBA,  the  antient  name  of  a  river  in  the 
weft  of  Connaght  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
fuppofed  by  Ware  to  be  the  river  Galvia,  in  Gal« 

I  0  Conor's  DilT.  p.  i8o«    Colled,  No.  4,  p.  41 5. 


makes  it  Clew  Bay  in  the  county  of  May 
it  was  a  place  frccjuenttd  by  foreign  n 
the  bay  of  Galway  fccms  the  mod  proba 

AUSONA,  the  fame  as  Aufoba,  fo  c 
Ware  and  fome  others. 

AUSTRINUM,  a  Ptomootoiy  m  t<l» 

'  Ireland;  metitbned  by  lUdiard  ot^tjSlfieaj 
fignifi^  'a  bead  prt^eAing  in  the  wmy 
iamtf  as  the  Notium  of  Ptolemy  whidHfei^ 

AUTERiE,  aa  ancient  city  fficotic 
Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of  the  Aatefii; 
Richard  of  Ciienoefter  corruptly  ^rrittei)  | 
The  dotneftic  writers  do  liot  make  the  la 
on  of  fuch  a  dty ;  bur  as  the  wordfigoiC 
bitation  on  tfae  weftem  water^  there  is  i 
eft  probability,  that  it  was  a  (dace  (oitiA 
the  bay-  of  "Galway*  which  the  iM^t 
their  commdlDe'^  with  the  Gallic, 
ninxl'  merdiants;  rdbrttal'  for  th£ 
fic;  if  it  was'nottbe  ancient town-cff^^ 

AUTERH^  a  p^|^  of  ancient  Iri^tfi 
otK^'  by  Ptbletny  and  thought,  by  fo^«^ 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Galway  atb9 
inon  ;  but  Ptolemy  doth  not  appear  to  1 
in  the  leaft  acquarhted  with  the  interna 
this  ifland ;  the  Auterii  therefore  moft  pn 
habited  the  fea  coafts.  The  word  Aute 
dendy  a  corruption  from  the  Celtic  jhtk 
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^jiiat^r,   and   Eireigb    wefterh    people,    fignlfying 

iWrefore  the  weftern  people  on  the  water,  under 

this  confideration  the  Auteirij  muft  have  been  the 

ancient  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  the 

counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,   that  is  from  the 

north  of  the  bay  of  Galway  to  DunfineHead,  com- 

jprehending  the  ancient  diftridt   of  Muriag,  called 

frequently  Hy  Moruifge  or  the  diftridt   on  the 

\vatersof  the  fea,  yet  retained  in  the  barony  ofMo- 

riflcin  the  county  of  Mayo.     The  ancient  Murifg 

or  Moruifg,  the  Auterij  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  in 

the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages  containing 

thcdiftriAs  of  Tir-Amalgdidy  Hy  Malia  and  Jar  or 

Er-Conntasne.      Which  fee    under  the   refpedive 

names.    This  defcription   agrees  with  the  account 

which  Mr.  Whitaker  gives  in  his  hiftory  of  Man- 

cbcfter. 

B 

JBALLY-EO  ;  Bally,  a  town  and  eo  a  grave ;  anl 
ancient  name  for  Slane.    *  See  Ferta-fir-feic. 

fiALLY-LEAN-CLIATH,  fee  Lcan-cliath. 

BALTIMORE,  fee  Bealtimor. 

BARRAGH,  fee  Breba. 

BARROW  river,  fee  Breba. 

BEALLAGH-MORE,  or  the  great  rath  or  ha- 
bitation. A  rath  on  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Weft- 
Meath,  the  fame  as  Bregmuin,  which  fee. 

BEALATHA,  or  the  place  of  Beal  on  the  wa- 
ter; now  Athenry  in  the  county  of  Galway,  de- 
ftroyed  in  1133  by  Conor  O'Brien,  f 

•  Annal.  annon.  MS,         f  CoUcft.  No.  4.  p.  s^^* 
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BEALLAGH-MORE,  Vide  fupra. 

BEALTIMORE,    or    the   great   habitation 
Beal,  a  fanftuary  of  the  Druids  in  the  anSfent  d 
trift  of  Leim  Con   in  the  weft  of  Carbury,  ai 
county  of  Cork,   now  Baltimore. 

BEAL-TINNE,  or  Beal's  Fire ;  the  facrcd  fin 

that  were  )ighted  on  rocks,  mountains,  cairns  < 
ftone  and  altars  in  honour  of  Beal  or  the  fun,  ol 
the  vernal  equinox,  firft  of  May,  fummcr  folftia 
firft  of  Auguft  and  the  eve  of  the  firft  of  Novem- 
ber, by  the  Arch  Druids  in  their  feveral  diftrifls 
Alfo  a  fpecies  of  altars  compofed  of  a  large  flat  ftone 
placed  horizontally  on  feveral  upright  rock  ftone^ 
on  which  fires  were  burned  on  the  above  men^ 
tioned  days  by  the  feveral  orders  of  Druids;  whid 
fires  were  taken  from  the  facred  eternal  fires  pn 
fervcd  by  the  veftal  viro'iiis.     A  number  of  th( 
altars  arc  ftill  remaining  in  different  parts  of  1 
land,   fituatcd  either  on  hills  or  plains,  and  dur 
the  time  of  facrifice  were  encompafled  three  fe^ 
limes  by  the  votaries  adorned  with  garlands, 
ing  hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo  or  Real,  and  tb 
ing  into  the  fire,   at  proper  intervals,  f!c(h,  f 
flowers  and  aromatic   herbs ;  from   the  cole 
the  flame  and  fmoak  arifir^g  therefrom  the  ' 
who  prcfided  over  the  ceremony,   drew    pj 
relative  to  the  fubje^t  enquired  into  by  th< 
ries.    Some  of  the  lieal-linnes  confifl:  only 
menfe    rock   ftoncs  railed  about  fix  inche 
the  ground  by  others  placed  under  them, 
des   Celtes,   Jurieu's  critical  hift.    of  the 
vol.   ii.  Colledanea,  No.  5. 

BEAL-TINNE-GLAS,   or   the    fire  o 
myftcriat,  the  hill  of  Bakinglafs  in  the  c 
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Wicklow  whereon   fires  were  lighted,  on  the  firft 
of  May  and  firft  of  Auguft,  in  honour  of  the  fun 
by  the  Druids ;  it  was  the  grand  Beal-tinne  of  the 
fouthern  ftatesof  Leinfter ;  there  are  ftill  remaining 
in  its  neighbourhood  a  number  of  Druidic   altars 
and  other  monuments  of  heathen  fuperftition. 
&EARLA  FENB,  or  the  noble  ot  learhed  lati- 
guage^  the  polite  and  learned  diale<ft  of  the  an- 
cient Irilh  tongue,  being  that  fpoken  by  the   no- 
biefle  and  Druids,  and  dlfiinguiftied  by  its  foftneft 
from  the  Ca^lic^  or  that  fpoken  by  the  common 
JJeople,  which  Was  femarkable  for  its  harfhnefs  and 
gut teral  founds.    The  pronuncialton  of  the  Bearla 
Eme  depended  principally   on   the   power  of  the 
Vowels,  whiift  the  Bearla  CaVic  retained  the  giit- 
teral  founds  of  the  confonants  for  which  the  ptin- 
cipal  dialedls  of  the  Celtic  tongue  were  remark- 
able.   This  reformation  in  the  Hiberno-Celtic  lan- 
guage was  owing  to  the  bards  in   their   poetical 
compofitions  in  order  to  harmonize  the  verfifica- 
tion,  and  fince  the  extirpation  of  the   bards  and 
dJfcontinuaftce  of  the  language  is  neatrly  loft,  the 
Irifh  language  fpoketi  at  this  day  by  the  common 
people  is  the  Gaelic  dialed  and  retains  all  its  origi- 
fial  harfhnefs. 
The  claffic  dialeft  of  the  ancient  Irilh  language 

being  denominated  by  the  bards  Bearla  Fene^  fevc- 
tal  modern  antiquaries  have  thought  it  fignified 
the  Phoeniciah  language,  introduced  by  thofe  pec^ 
pie  during  their  commerce  with  the  Britiii  ifles. 
The  ancient  Celtic,  Hebrew^  Phofcnician  and .  Pit- 
nic  languages  had  undoubtedly  a  great  affinity  with 
and  were  only  different  diafedts  of  the  fame  gri- 
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ginal  tongue  Ipoken  by  the  whole  world  bcforr? 
the  confufion  of  Babel,  as  has  been  fully  evinced 
by  A  learned  antiquary  in  his  eflky  on  the  aot^. 
quity  of  the  Iriih  language ;  but  Bearia  Fcne 
cannot  (ignify  the  Phoenician  language  ai  bu  faeca 
(hewn  'Jhder  the  words  Fene  and  PhcBaidaii. 

BEGBRI,  or  the  little  land  in  the  ^vater«  aft 
land  on  the  coail  of  Wexford,  wh&e  St  Jbum] 
had  a  monaftery  and  fchooL* 

BELA-FEARSAD,  from  Beallagh^  ^  towB^uA 
Far/ad  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour,  theaicr^ 
ent  name  of  the  harbour  and  town  of  Belfitifti'AeirJ 
la  is   the  fine  rath    at  Drumboe,    bring 
feet  in  circumference,  called  the  Giant's  Ring  f", 

BEN-GOLBAN,  or  Ben-Cael-ban,  that  if, 
head  or  hill  of  the  woody-  country  f  a  fiuDoa|] 
mountain  in  the  barony  of  Carbry  and  coiiiiif ^( 
Sligo,  near  which  the  Nagnata  of  Ptolemy  ia^ 
pofed  to  be  fituated  X  It  is  now  called  Boiv^ 
arid  is  four  milea  N.  of  Sligo,  and  two  findm 
ocean. 

BEN-HEDAR,  or  Ben-Adar,  that  is,  the  birds 
promontory ;  from  Ben  a  head  or  promontory,  and 
Hedar  or  Adar  birds ;  the  prefent  HiU  of  Hoath. 
Celebrated  for  having  Dun-criomthan  ereded  on 
it,  the  royal  palace  or  rath  of  Criomthant  chief  or 
king  of  that  diilrid ;  and  who  made  feverai  fuc- 
cefsful  defcents  on  the  coafls  of  Britain  ag^nft  the 

#     Romans,  in  the  time  of  Agricola.§ 

BENVOLIBEN,  fee  Ben  Golban. 

BERVA,  fee  Breba. 


•  ^Wirc.      t  Collca.  No.  5.     t  0'Conor*i  Difll  pr  17*. 
i  O'CoQor's  DifT.  Intr.  p.  ij. 
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aURRIN,   fee  Burrin. 

LADHMA  SLIABH,   a  range  of  mountains 

between  the  King  and  Queen's  Counties,  and 
which  in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Munfter  on  the  Leinfter  fide.  Bladbma  is 
evidently  corrupted  from  Beal  di-mai  whence  Sli- 
abh  Beal  di  mai  is  the  mountain  of  the  worfhip, 
or  necromancy  of  Beal's  day.  There  is  Hill  re^ 
maining  in  thefe  mountains  a  large  pyramid  of 
white  ftones,  the  true  fimulacre  of  the  iUn-fire 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations. 

BO  AND,  fee  Buvinda. 

BOIRCE,  or  the  magnificent  Place ;  the  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ullagh  or  Down,  and  probably 
the  Rath  of  Dunum  or  Down-patrick. 

BOLGiE,  or  Fir  Bolgae,  a  people   mentioned 
in  the  Irilh  annals  to  have  been  the   mod  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  tranfmigrated  from  Britain  in  a  very  early 
period.     As  thefe  people  are  in  the  moll  ancient 
Irifh  poems  and  chronicles  univerfally  diftinguifhed 
l>y  the  name  of  Fir  Bolgae,   Siol   mBolgae,  and 
Slioght  mBealidh;   the  learned  have  been    much 
divided   refpedling   the    derivation    of   the  word 
Bolga,  a  iiame,  by  which  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants  of  Ireland,  have   ever    been  diftinguilhed^ 
Sgme  think  they  were  Belgians,  who  fetled  here 
about  the  time  that  their  brethern  made  their  firft 
defcent  on  Britain  ;  others  aflert,  they  were  deno- 
minated Bolgae,  or  Archers,  from  Bolg  a  quiver  ^ 
whilft  others  maintain,  they  were  fo  called,  from 
Boi  a  poet,  whence  Bolga?  a  race   of  poets  or 
learned  people.    There  is  the  greateft  probability 
they  were  Belgians^  and  derived  their  name  from 
the  objedk  of  their  faith.     The   principal  objeft 
of  adoration  amongft  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  EujTopc,  was  the  Sprit  whiqb  they  ^ 
n»ted  Ba^lt  Beal^  £^1  or  JBol,  v\z.  (he  great 
and  All,  OII»  Uu^  Ual  or  Haul,  th$it  is 
powerful  Being,  on  which  account  ail  the 
tribes  denominated  themfelves  B^lg^,  Qolga 
logh  or  Ollabh,  Uilagh  and  Haullin  ^  aa 
to  their  Teveral  di^ledts  ^   words  which  1 
fignify    Belgians    or   the  y^orfl^ippcrs    d 
Whence  in  the  tnoft  ancient  Irifh  poems  ^ 
theip  diltinguJOKd  by  Swl  mBol^a^  and 
mBealidh,  or  Slibght  Mileadh,  that  is  the 
the  worshippers  of  Heal*    An  appel}aMon 
imiverf^ly   diftinguifhed  the  ancient  inbi 
of  Europe,  qs  that  of  Chriftians  doth  the  ) 
The  Belgians  or  Bolgae  thereof,  who  firft  rc| 
ed  this  ifl^nd  with  inhabitants  after  the  ' 
were  ancient  Britoqs  of  Celtic  origin^  an 
gian  faith. 

There  appears  to  have  been  two  grand  mij 
from  Britain  under  this  denomination.  Tl 
from  the  Iri(h  poems  yet  preferved  in  the 
bar  Leacan,  feem  to  have  arrived  under  tl: 
duft  of  Hugony,  about  330  years  bcf( 
chriftian  aera,  on  the  firft  Belgic  invafion  of 
This  colony  perhaps  was  by  no  means  nu 
until  joined  by  fubfequent  ones  from  th 
ifland ;  which  though  continually  arriving 
not  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  uni 
under  the  conduft  of  Dela  Mac  Loich, 
prince  of  the  mariners.  This  adventurous 
was  chief  of  Lumon,  the  Luentum  of  P 
nowr  Lhannio  in  fouth  Wales,  and  of  the  \ 
the  ancient  Silures,  who  originally  inhabi 
northern  and  fputhern  banks  of  the  Sever 
.   \?hp  bad  retir^  fropi  the  more  fouthern  pi 
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the  firft  arrival  of  the  Belgae  from  the  continent. 
They  probably  tranfmigrattd  to  Ireland,  about  the 
tinieof  the  arrival  of  Diviaticus  in  Britain,  or  loo 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  •,  though  it  is  pof- 
fible,  they  might  have  arrived  fomewhat  earlier, 
or  150  years  prior  to  the  Chriftian  aera.  They 
appear  to  have  eftablifbed  their  original  fcttlement 
on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Shannon ;  from 
whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  in  conjunAion  with  fub- 
fcquent  colonies,  they  extended  their  fettlements 
over  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  forming  one  people  with 
the  Aborigines ;  who  had  before  this  period  taken 
poffeflion  of  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
^d.  We  mull  not  however  fuppofe,  that  the 
Beigic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  thus  ^augmented 
were  very  numerous  ;  it  is  evident  from  the  frag- 
ments of  feveral  Irifli  poems  ftill  remaining,  that, 
though  the  entire  ifland  was  divided  among  their 
different  tribes,  yet  they  rather  perambulated,  than 
inhabited  their  feveral  diftrids ;  until  the  arrival 
of  other  Celtic  colonies  from  the  north  of  Britain, 
under  the  denomination  of  UUagh  and  Tuath  de 

Danans  \  which  fee*, 

Though  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  may 
juftly  be  denominated  Fir  Bolga  or  Belgians,  yet  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  the  word  Bolga  by  the  poets 
and  hiftorians  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  inhabitants  of 
Conaught  fo  denominated  from  Ollne  maght,  or 
the  tribe  of  Seal  or  0//,  whence  /Tr  Bolgagb  that 
is  the  men  of  Ollnemaght,  Wherefore  when  any 
of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  this  diftrift  obtained  the 
title  ^f  monarchs  of  the  whole  ifland,  the  hifto- 
rians have  aflerted  that  they  were  of  the  race  of 

♦  Richard  of  XJircnccftcr,  p.   Jo.     Keating-    O'ConoP, 
Differt.  &  Baxter's  Gloff.  Brit.  in%dg«. 
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the  Fir  Bdgs,  to  diftingOifh  them  from  dio(e 
the  Heretnonii^  Heberii  and  Eriud.  But  wt 
the  Bolgs  18  mentioned  in  the  Iriih  poema  and  I 
tories  in  contradtdion  to  the  Milefiana,  Chey  I 
nify  the  plebeians  or  herdrmen*  from  Bol  bon 
cattle,  whence  Bo/g  or  Bolga  a  hdrdfrnan  or  keq 
of  horned  cattle,  by  reafon,  that  this  fpecies 
animals  was  dedicated  to  Beal  or  BoL 
For  further  particularsof  the  Bolg^  (ecMOMON! 
MUMHAN,  OLNEACHT  and  CQIGIDUGi 
REAN.   '  • 

BOREUM,  a  pFomontoTy  in  the  oc^  < 
Ireland  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Boreum  6^ 
fies  northern,  whence  Boreum  Promontorium 
the  nortjicrn  Promontory ;  it  is  now  called  t 
North  Gape  or  Horn-head,  and  is  fituatcd  in  t 
north  of  the  county  of  Donegall. 

BOYNE  river ;    fee  Buvinda. 

BREAGH,  Bhrcagh,  Breg,  Brigh,  Brugh,  Brui| 
and  Berg,  an  habitation  of  a  nobleife,  and  fig 
fies  either  a  rath  or  lacs. 

BREBA,    from  Breogh-Abha,  or   the    fork 

river  i  the  northern  branch  of  the  Abhan  Breogh 

called  alfo  Berva  the  ancient   name  of  the  ri' 

.1 

Barrow.  In  the  latter  ages  it  obtained  the  nai 
of  Barragh,  or  boundary  river;  being  for  fo 
centuries  the  boundary  between  the  Englilh  p 
and  the  Iriih  fepts. 

BREDAGH,  or  Bredagh  Abhan,  that  is,  t) 
hilly  or  ippuntaneousriver,  a  fmali  river  that  ril 
in  a  mountain  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Im 
Swilly  in  the  barony  of  Inis  Owen  and  count]^  • 
Donegall.    After  a  (hort  S.  E.  courfe  it  foils  isi 

Ldtagb  Fbylei  near  tiiis»  St.  Patrick  founded  ti 

•        •  •   ' 
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of  Domnach  Bile  in  the  middle  of  the 
ntiiry. 

B,    Brefne  or  Breghane,  that  is,  the 
r  of  the    little   hills;  called  alfo   Hy  Re 
or  the  diftridl  of  the  country  of  the  king  ; 
ifs  of  which  were  the  O'Rcilyes.     The  fub- 
:e  diftridts  of  this  country  were  Hy  Flath 
>ghan,  or  the  diftridt  of  the  chief  of  the 
/  on  the  water;  the  Dynall  of  which  was 
egan  ;   with  Hy  Ru-arc,   Hy  Bredagh,  HyN 
h,  Hy  Cabhan  or  Hy  Re-leigh,  Magh  Cier- 
/lagh  Gauroll,  and  Hy  Ser-ui-don,  each  go- 
by their  refpedtive  chiefs^  O'Ruarc,  0*Brady, 
y,  O'Sheridan,  Mc.  Kiernan  and  Mc.  Gau- 
10ft  of  whom  were  in  pofleflion  of  their 
at    the  beginning  of   the  laft    century, 
I  is  now  called  the 'county  of  Cavan,  though 
ly   it  took  in  Leiirim,  arid  part  of  Annaly. 
L  or  Bregmuin,   that  is,   the  place   or 
>f  the  habitation.     A  plain  extending  round 
>ral  palace  of  Tara,  called  alfo  Magh  Bregh; 
ndedas  far  as  Trim  and  Duleek. 
HAIN,    an  ancient  diflrid  containing 
tire  county  of  Waterford,  fo  denominated 
ying  on  the  river  Braghan   or  Brigus;  the 
tants  of  this  diftridt  were  frequently  called 
t  Breoghain  or  the    race  dwelling  on  the 
I  river,  and  were  the  Brigantes  of  Ptolemy, 
:ountry  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Abhan 
an,  on  the  north  by  the  Sure,  on  the  well  by 
lack-water,  and  on   the  fouth  by   the  fea. 
moft  ancient  chiefs   were  denominated  Hy 
han  and  O'Breoghan^  whence  by  corruption 
in,  which  t]ie  genealogifts  of  the  latter' ages 
nade  defcend  from  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
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mond,  whereby  they  have  confounded  one  i 
with  the  otker.  The  Hy  Breoghans  were  diQ 
fefled  of  the  fouth  parts  of  their  country  by  A 
gus  at  the  head  of  the  clan  of  the  Defii ;  who  I 
beeci  expelled' the  county  of  Meath  by  Cormac  i 
Art  in  278.  From  that  time  the  fouthem  parti 
this  ancient  diftri£t  was  in  the  pofleiTion  of 
chiefs  of  the  Defii.  But  the  northern  remat 
under  the  government  of  its  native  princes  i| 
the  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  when  the  greater  j 
of  the  country  was  divided  among  the  Bqjl 
Sherlocks,  Poors,  Aylwards,  Daltons,  Waddiq 
&c.  feudatory  tenants  to  Henry  II.  who,  after  ( 
general  diftribution  of  the  kingdom  among 
followers,  referved  to  himfelf  all  the  Country  ft 
Cork  to  Waterford.  The  ancient  princes  howc 
ftill  retained  a  part  which  they  held  by  grant  fr 
the  Englifh  monarchs ;  and  we  find  an  O'BricD 
the  tenure  of  a  confiderable  landed  property 
this  county  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  c 
turyi  but  whether  defcended  from  the  Hy  i 
oghans  or  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  is  not  ceru 
The  Slioght  Breoghati  was  called  alfo  by 
ancient  Irifli  writers  Siioght  Lugach,  or  the  r 
on  the  water  which  feem  to  be  the  fame  as 
Luceni  of  Ptolemy,  *  though  others  place  I 
Luceni  or  Lucenii  along  Dingle  bay  in  the  coiw 
of  Kerry, 

BREOGHAIN-ABHAIN,  fee  Brigus. 
BRIGANTES,  fee  Brigus  and  Breoghain. 
3RIGANTIA,  a  town  mentioned  by  Ricbad 
of  Cirencefter,  and  fuppofed  the  capital  of  the  Bri- 

•    Smith'i   CO.   Waterford.     O'Coqov's  Difleit.  p*  Ijl" 
Ware. 
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B^ntes  of  Ptolemy.  Probably  a  place  fome where 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Brigus,  where  the  natives 
mfiembkd  to  traffic  with  foreigners  ;  perhaps  the 
prefent  city  of  Waterford. 

JGH-THAIGH,  or  Brigh  Mac  Thaidghe, 

that  is  the  habitation  of  Mp.Thaigh,  in  Meath, 
Here  Gelafius  biftiop  of  Ardmagh  held  a  Synod  in 

nous,  the  ancicrjt  name  of  a  river  menti- 
oned by  Ptolemy  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  and  ger 
ncrally  thought  to  be  the  Barrow,  but  here  feems 
to  be  a  fmall  error ;  the  Brigus  of  Ptolemy  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Barrow,  but   to  the  main- 
chaanel  of  the  three  rivers,   the  Barrow,  Nore  and 
Sqre,   which   uniting  near  Rofs  and  Waterford, 
were  from  thence  to  the  fea  diftinguifhod  by   the 
ai}cient  Irilh  by  the  general  name  of  Breoghan  Ab- 
han  or  forked  river,  and  from  whence  Ptolemy 
undoubtedly  obtained  his  name  of  Brigus.    The 
three  branches  Barrow,  Nore  and  Sure,   anciently 
the  Sure,  Feorus  and  Breba  were  equally  unknown 
to  this  ancient  *  geographer,    who    obtained  his 
information  from  the  foreign  merchants,  who  only 
vifited  the  fea  coafts.    The  people  inhabiting  near 
the  mouth  and  fouthern  branch  of  this  river,  were 
by  the  natives  denominated  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  Slioght  Breoghan  or  the  race  on  the  forked 
river;  whence  Ptolem]^ calls  them  by  corruption, 
Brigantes.     The  real  fignification  of  the  word, 
Brigantes,  not  being  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
middle  and  latter  ages  have  caufed  innumerable 
conjectures ;    Richard  of  Cirencefter  thinks  they 
were  Britons  who  fled  from  the  terror  of  the  Ro- 
mm  arms  about  50  years  after  the  birth  of  Chriftr 
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That  they  were  Golonies  from  Britain  it  ( 
but  they  certainly  arriired  much  earlier  A 
time  fpecified,  at  leaft  the  major  part. 

BRIGUS^  ,  miflaken  by  Camden,  Wan 
fome  others  for  Brigantiai  and  thought  to  be 
lin  on  the  Barrow  in  the  county  of  Carlos 
no  fuch  place  exifted  in  the  early  ages. 

BRUGHNA-BOYNE,  a  Cemetery  of  tl 
cient  kings  of  Ireland,  now  Trim. 

BRU6HRIGH,  that  is  the  habitation  t 
.  king;  the  feat,  of  the  kingsof  Cairbre  Ac 
now  Kenry  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  a 
pears  to  be  the  Regia  Altera  of  Ptolemy.  Hi 
lifF-mor  0*Donaghue  king  of  Cairbre  A 
was  flain  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  in  1 165;  no\ 
.  Brury, 

BRUIGHEN  DA  DARG,  or  the  habita 

the  two  caves,  called  alfo  Teacb  riaoi  drotna 
that  is  the  houfe  of  the  chief  or  elder,  in  tl 
of  the  hollow  mount.  This  Rathcontaii 
royal  palace  of  Taragh,  fo  much  fpoken  of 
jirifh  poets  and  antiquaries ;  and  was  fiti 
view,  and  not  far  from  the  Hill  of^Taragh, 
on  the  States  affembled.  Conar  the  fon  ol 
mor,  called  by  the  Iri(h  hiftorians  Conar-m( 
chief  of  a  colony  of  Caledonians,  who  let 
this  country  about  the  birth  of  Chrift,  ori 
built  the  palace  of  Taragh;  called  the  hal 
or  Rath  of  the  caves,  from  containing  feven 
under  the  platform.  By  fome  accident  th« 
palace  fituated  in  the  rath,  was  burned 
ground,  in  the  firft  year  of  its  eredlion ;  b 
immediately  repaired  and  improved,  by 
who  refidcd  in  it  fcveral  ye^rs.    This  kicj 
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ever  having  expelled  Ankle,  one  of  his  Oledonian 
captains  into  the  lOe  of  Man,  made  him  fo  much 
his  enenliy,  thai  fome  time  after,  he  returned  with 
an  army,   took  Tara  by  furprize  and  fet   fire  to 
the  palace ;  in  the  flames  of  which  Conar  periftied. 
From  this  time   it  remained  in  ruins  for  feveral 
years,   during  the  conteft  between  the  Caledonian 
and  Belgian  fepts.     It  was  however  at  length  re- 
built  in  great  fpiendor,  and  fo  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  after  i  during  the  frequent  wars  it 
fuffered  feveral  conflagrations,  and  was  finally  de- 
ftroyed  by  Brien  Boromh,  in  995,  near  a  thoufand 
years  after  its  firft  eredlion.     The  rath  of  this  ce- 
lebrated palace,  is  yet  remaining,  under  which, 
tradition  (ays,  there  are  a  number  of  caves.    The 
royal  apartments    and    other    buildings,    fituated 
within  the  ramparts,  were  conftrudled  of  wattles 
or  wicker  work,  fupported  by  whited  pillars  form- 
ed of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  whofe  walls  were  li- 
ned with  mats,  made  of  fine  rufties.     The  num- 
ber and  dimenfions  of  the  principal  buildings  com- 
pofing  the  palace  of  Teamor  or  Taragh,  during 
the  middle  ages,  have  been  given   by  the  Irifli  an- 
tiquaries ;  but  who  have  in  general  confounded  them 
with  the  Naoifteaghan  on  the  hill  of  Taragh  where 
the  States  aflembled.    The  buildings  of  t-he  pa- 
lace, Gonfifted  of    the  Te»:h  Miodhcuharta,  or 
chief  court,    where  the  princes  were  entertained, 
and  four  other  large  houfes,  for  the  lodging  of  the 
nobles  and  royal  family ;  all  fituated  round  the  foot 
of  the  rarnparf  after  the  manner  of  the  anc'ient 
Greeks,  in  the  eonftrudtion  of  their  villas.    Keat- 
ing has  given  a  pompous  defcription  of  the  great 
court^  apparently  much  exaggerated^   according 
\»  him,  it  was  300  feet  long,  40  feet  high,  and 
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puiics  on  his  Icfr  hand,  thofc  of  Ulfter  on  i 
the  Iviiig  of  L.einllcr  in  front,  and  tlie 
Conaught  behind  ;  they  bting  after  the 
of  the  Pagan  limes,  feated  circularly  n 
throne  f . 

BURRIN,  Bhurrin  or  Bhorrin,  that  is, 
tant  or  external  country ;  a  barony  in  tb 
of  Clare,  on  the  fouth  of  the  bay  of  Gah 
nominated  alfo  formerly  Hy  Loch-fean,  c 
tridt  on  the  waters  of  the  fea  ;  th^  chiefj 
were  called  O'Loghlin,  or  O'Laghlidi 
whom  remained  in  pofllflion,  at  the  comm< 
of    the  laft    century. — In  this  diftridl 
i-  Canganij  of  Ptolemy. 

BUVINDA,  or  Bubinda,  the  ancient 
a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  thoo 
the  Boync.  The  word  Biroinda  feems  to  b 
from  the  Cimhrric-Britifh  words^  'Bu-Uen- 
is  the  clear  rapid  water ;  whence  called  bj 
Soand  or  Bouindy  by  corruption  the  Bqyn< 
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but  during  the  middle  ages  were  tributary  either 
to  the  chiefs  of  Cuolan  or  Hy  Falgia.    See  Oalan. 
RBRE-AOBHDHA,   or  the  diftrid  on  the 
water;  from  Cairbre  a  diftrift,  and  Aobhdba  waters; 
the  prefent  barony  of  Kenry   in   the  county  of 
Limerick.     This  country  was  alfo  denominated 
Hy  Dun  na  bhan,  or  the  hilly  diftrift  on  the  river; 
the  ancient  chiefs  whereof  were  called  Hy  Dun- 
navan,  or  O' Donovan,  that  is  the  chiefs  of  the  hilly 
country  on  the  river  *.     The  principal  place  was 
Brughrigh,  the  Rigia  altera  of  Ptolemy.      See 
Brughrigh  and  Rigia. 
5AIRN,  or  a  heap  of  flones ;  large  mounds  of 
ftones  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
deed  in  mod  countries  of  Europe.     They  weie 
the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Celtic  heroes,  efpecially 
of  celebrated  commanders  of  armies,  and  founders 
of    colonies.     On   thefe    mounds   facrifices   were 
offered  in  honour  of  the  Earth  or  univcrfal  Nature 
on  the  eve  of  the  firft  of  November,  from  whence 
they  were  denominated  Flacbgo^  or  temples  of 
Vefta  by  the  Irifli,    but  Andate  by   the  ancient 
Britons.     Spoils  and  prifoners  taken  in  war  were 
alfo  frequently  facrificed  on  ihem  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  manes  of  the  departed  worthies,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.     Here  was 
cxercifed  a  fpecies  of  divination  denominated,  the 
0^,  in  order  to  confult  the  fpirits  of  ancient  times 
relative  to  future  events. 

As  repofitaries  of  the  dead,  they  were  frequently 
called  Mogb  ad  air^  or  Mogb  air  cair  nagh^  that  is 
temples,  lanituaries,  or  cairns  of  Mogb  or  Sodorft^ 
the  genius  who  prefided  over  human  affairs,  and 

•  Collet:.  No.  3,  p.  37f. 
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in  a  ca\c  (;r  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  moi 
in  [\v:  early  ug^s  was  accvinipanicd  by  his  v 
neareft  fiiends,  who  were  inelufed  alive  w 
in  the  tomb ;  for  which  reafon  we  frequen 
in  opening  thefe  tumuli,  human  bones  un 
on  the  floor  of  the  vauh,  whilft  the  urn  coi 
the  aflies  of  the  hero  lies  interred  under  tb 
nacle. 

This  barbarous  cuftom,  however,  was  al 
abolifhed,  and  the  friends,  relations  and  d 
ants  of  the  deceafed  chief  were  interred  ui 
upright  fiones  encircling  the  bafe  of  the  mor 
A  number  of  thefe  Tumuli  are  ftill  remai 
Ireland,  particularly  Cairn  ^ngus  at  Nm 
in  the  county  of  Eaft  Meath,  Ciirn  ban  near 
Cairn  Dare  near  Kildare,  Cairn  Gluin.— 
fine  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Lifiey,  about  t< 
from  Dublin. — See  Tlachgo,  and  Mogh-ads 
C ANGORA,  or  the  chief  refidence  j  a  i 
caftle  near  Killaloe,  the  palace  of  the  andei 
of  Thomond,  built  by  Brien  Boromh.  It  ^ 
ftroyed  by  O'Neill  and  his  Ultonians  in  i  lo 
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CANGANiE  INSULiE,  mentioned  by  Richard 

ofCirencefter,  the  prcfent  fouth  illcs  of  Arran  on 
the  coafts  of  Burrin  ;  the  Canganij  of  Ptolemy. 
CANGANIJ,  or  Ganganii,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  weftcrn  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare,  menti- 
oned by   Ptolemy.     Canganij   or  Ccanganij   are 
evidently  dericd  from  Cean  a  head  or  promon- 
tory, and  Gan    external ;   whence  Canganij   the 
people  of  the  external  promontory  ;    They  were 
the  ancient   inhabitants  of  the  prefent  barony  of 
Burrin,  in  the  county  of  Clare;    Burrin   having 
nearly  the  fame  fignification  as  Canganij,  which 
fee. 
lARAN,  fee  Goran. 

lARMEN,  or  the  inclofed  place,  from   c^  d 
round  enclofure  and  w^«  aplacej  whence  Gather- 
men  the  place  of  the  city.     This  place  was  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Coivjan,  at\d  the  Naafteighan 
where  the  dates  of  the  f<)uthern  parts  of  Leinfter 
met.     it  w.as  fituated  on  a  gentle  floping  hill  about 
five  miles  eaft  of  Athy  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
now  difliriguifhed  by  the  moat   of  Mullamaft,  or 
the  moat  of  decapitation;  from  the  murder  of  a 
number  of  Irilh  gentlemen  by  feveral  Englifti  ad- 
venturers in   the  fixteenth   dentury.     The   hill  of 
Carmen  ex*(5lly  refembles  'that  of  Tara   in  the 
county  of  Meath  ;   iifuing  originally  from  the  bo- 
ibmof  a  thick  wood,  of  an  oblate,  conical  figure, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter  at  the  bafe;  from  the  fum- 
roit,   which  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  the  feveral  counties  of  fouth  Leinfter  may 
bcfeen;  there  are  yet  remaining  on  it  the  Rath 
and  Laoi^in  which  the  chiefs  encq.mped  ;  alfo  the 
Labereigh  or  Areopagus,  confifting  of  fixteen  co- 
nical mounds  of  earth  in  a  circle  of  68  feet  in  dta-« 
Vol.  m.  No.  XI.  E 
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— .*j  *^v»ij  j   ai  iiiib  uay  I 
the  flaiii  are  frequently  c 
t!K:  prelcnt  furfaee,  and 
in  whidi  they  fell. 

GARRAN-FEARAIDHI 

of  the  men  of   the  wate 
the  county  of  Limerick, 
bloody  battle  was  fought 
Conaugbt  and  Dioma  kin 
the  former  were  entirely  c 
and  four  thoufand  officers  ; 
the  field  f. 

CARRICKASTICKEN, 

ghan. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  fee  I 
CARRIGOGINNIOL,  or  ( 

is  the  rock  of  the  diftri£t  o 
alfo  Pobal  Brien,  or  the  pec 
Cairbrcach  O'Brien  in  121 
king  of  England  patents  fc 
ginniol,  in  the  county  of  I 

renf  i">f   (ivfv  rw/^t-u^      nri-- 
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ficw  CaiheL    The  rock  of  Calhel  was  originally  a 
dun  or  caftle  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Eoganacht- 
Caifil,  or  Magh-Feimen,  called  from  their  habita- 
tation  on  this  i(blated  rock,   Hy  Dun  na  moi^  or 
chief  of  the  hill  of  the  plain,  by  corruption  O'Don- 
nohue;  in  later  ages  they   were  diftinguifhed   by 
the  name  6f  Cartheigh,  or  inhabitants  of  the  rock^ 
whence  defcended   the  Mac  Carthies  hereditary 
chiefs  of  this  diftridti     However^  fome  years  be- 
fore the  euablilhment  of  chriftianity  in  this  coun- 
try, Ca(hel  became  the  royal  feat  of  the  monarchs 
of  Munfter,  in  which  ftateit  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued until  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  when  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  being  king  of 
Cartiel  and  bifliop  of  Emiy,  eredted  on  the  fcite 
of  the  old  palace  an  elegant  chapel,  and  remov- 
ed thither  the  epifcopal  fee  from  Emly,   making  it 
the  metropolitan  fee  of  all  Munfter;  Which   cha- 
pel  of  of  Cormac  was  repaired,   and  a  fynod  held 
in  it  in  the  year,  <i34-     But  Dbnald  O'Brien   in 
the  reign  of  Henry  11.  built  a  new  church  from  the 
foundation,  and  converted  Cormac's  chapel  into 
achaptef-houfe^  and  made  confiderable  grants  of 
iand  to  the  fee  ;  which  his  fon  Donat  augmented 
with  other  benefadtions  \   King  John  alio  adding- 
fomething  to  the  revenue,  confirmed  the  donations 
of  Donat  in  1 215.  About  the  year  1415  the  church 
built  by  Cormac  and  Donald  O'Brien  and  dedicat- 
ed to  St.  Patrick,  being  through  age,  in  a  ruinous 
ftate,  was  repaired  by  Richard  O'Hedian,  archbi- 
Ihop  of  Calhel,   who  alfo  built  a  hall  for  the  vicars 
cfioral,  and  endowed  it  with  lands.     From  thia 
time  the  cathedral  of  Caftiel  was  made  ufe  of  as 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Munfter,*  until  about 
the  year  1750,  when  it  was  fliamefully  giveft  up  to 
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ruiiiy'—and  in  wlikA  Hate  it  «Mr  Ijeif  do£ 
thur  Price  was  dxn  archbilhop'^.  * 

CAS,  fccGa, 

CASIOL  IRR A,  or  weft  CaibeU  fix  miles 

of  Sligo,  where  a  bilhoprick  was  ereded 
Bron  in  the  beg^ning  of  the  fizth  centut^f. 
CATHAIGH  INIS,  or  Inis-cathay,  /^enoB 
ed  alfo  Ims  Gatha,  or  Inis  Ga  i  liai  is  ttie 
in  the  fea^  it  bein^  fittiated  m  the  O^fxith 
Shbnnon, between  the  counties  of  Qftfefuid 
St.  Fiitndc  founddi  a  monafterjr  here  ap^ 
ed  over  it  St.  Senan ;  It  became  afceiw 
Uflioprick,  and  was  united  to  that  df' Lime 
1188  or  1190.  The  monaftery  wn'freq 
plundered  by  the  Danes.  It  is  now  called 
Scattery  J. 

C  ATHERLOCH,  or  the  city  on  the  lake : 

the  town  of  Carlow.  Here  king  John  ere 
caftle  for  the  protedion  of  the  EngUfh  cc 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  viiible.  It  was 
by  one  of  the  Cavanaghs,  named  Donald  N 
who  ftiled  himfelf  Mc.  Murrough,  king  of  L 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Richard  II.  in  hi 
feflion  it  remained  fome  time  §. 
CATHERLOUGH  county,  or  the  conn 

Girlow,   comprehending  the  ancient   diftri 
Hy  Cabhahagh  and  Hy  Drone,  being  the  qc 
part  of  the  principality  of  Hy  Cin(iolagb. 
made  a  county  by  king  John  about  laia 

•  CoUeft.  No.  3.  p.  375  Harris's  Ware,  v.  p.  x»  4fit 
*     "f  Harm's  Ware  t.  i.  p.  464. 
'   %  Uftcr  p.  454*    Ham's's  Ware  toL  x.  p.  goM, 
;;  $  Wiff'a  Anaali.   ' 
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tire  ancient  divifions  of  Eirgali  and  OrgalL  It  was 
the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Bolga  in  the  North  a- 
bout  300  years  ^fore  Chrift,  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  denominated  Connel  or  Connar,  until  the 
fourth  century,  when  one  of  the  (bns  of  0*Nial 
the  great  principal  king  of  Hy  Faillia  took  poffef- 
fion.of  the  eaftern  part,  or  Orgall\  whilft  the  wef- 
f  tern  or  Eirgall  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
I  its  native  princes,  which  from  them  was  called 
j^  in  the  latter  ages  7/r  Connal^  or  the  country  of  Con- 
[  nal,  comprehending  the  prefcnt  county  of  Donegall. 
\  Owl  Eogbem  being  thus  confined  to  the  counties  of 
Dcrry,  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  continued  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  O'Nials  fome  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  but  at  length  was 
reduced  to  the  prefent  county  of  Tyrone,  being 
called  Tir  Owen^  or  the  land  of  Owen,  from  whence 
Tyrone  is  derived  *. 

tJNEALFEARMAIC,  or  the  chief  diftrid  of 
the  fons  of  men ;  a  country  in  the  ancient  Tho- 
mond  and  county  of  Clare ;  the  ancient  chiefs 
thereof  were  the  O'Deas. 

CINEALTALMHUIM,  fee  Aoibh  Liathain. 

CINNEICH,  or  the  chief  place,  the  refidcnce  of 
Dcrmod  Mc.  Carthy,  near  Bandon,  deftroycd  in 
1150  by  Mortogh  O'Brien. 

laANN-CUILEAN,  or  the  race  or  children 
of  the  corner  on  the  water  \  called  alfo  Hy  na 
Mor^  or  the  diftridt  of  the  fea;  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  denominated  Mac  na  Mor  aois^  or  the  fon  of 
the  ciders  of  the  fea,  by  contraction  Mac  Nama- 
las;  fome  of  whom  were  in  poffeflion  of  this 
country,  fituated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county 

•  gating,  O'Cftaor^s  Difll    HamVa  Ware,  vol,  |, 
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T  1  found  in  fevcral   parts  of  Ireland.      The  w 

derived  fruni   ilie  r)!d  Iiifli  Tlichvo  from  TLi 

earth  or  iimvcrle.  '11  'j   Druidic  temples  of 

in  whidi  were  kept  the  facrcd  or  eternal  fire 

called  Tlachgo  or  temples  of  Cybele,  being  i 

fame  conftrudtion  with  the  Pyratbea.  of  the  J 

Perfians,  and  the  Cbammia  of  the  Phoenidai 

Carthaginians,  feme  of  which  are  ftill  rem 

I  in  Pcrfia  and  Bulgaria.     The   Hibernian  ] 

J  erefted  thefe  temples  in   their  fanftuaries, 

'  evident  from  the  ruins  of  feveral  ftill  remain 

different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly 
lynafliebh  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Navj 
•  Armagh,    &c.      They  were  conftrudted  o 

\  ftone  without  cement,  and  were  of  the  fai 

amcter  with  thofe  towers  *now  remaining, 
what  altitude  they  were  carried  is  not  certain 
more  than  the -foundations   being    now 
After  the  cftablifhment  of  chriftianity  in  Ireh 
monga  number  of  Druic  fuperftitions,  the 
or  eternal  fires  were  preferved   for  feveral 
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ttiry,  and  the  introduftion  of  bells,  the  Tlacbgo  were 
in  general  converted  into  belfries,  whence  the  mo- 
dern name  for  a  bell  in  Iri(h  is  clogb^  from  being 
placed  in  the  Tlacbgo  or  veftal  temples.  As  thcfe 
round  towers  are  neither  found  in  Britain  or  the 
European  cpntincnt,  they  were  moft  probably  in-* 
troducdd  into  this  ifland  by  the  Perfian  Magi  or 
Gaurs,  who  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great 
ran  over  the  world,  carrying  in  their  hands  cenfors 
containing  the    holy    fire ;    afcerting  their  God 
ihould  deftroy  all  other  Gods,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  they  efFedted  by  lighting  fires  under  them, 
thereby  burning  thofe  of  wood  and  melting  thofe 
of  metal.     In  this  period  thechriftian  religion  had 
made  confiderable   progrefs  in  the  fouthern  and 
wcftcrn  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Ireland  druidic  fu- 
perilition  remaining  in  its  original   purity,  whofe 
tenets  not  being  widely  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Gaurs,  thefe  pagan  philofophers  found  a  ready 
affent  to  their  doftrinesi   whence   Pyratheias  or 
veftal  towers  became  univerfal   throughout    the 
ifland,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Tlacbgo^  which 
we  have  (hewn  under  that  word  were   mounts  of 
ftone  containing  the  remains  of  their  ancient  he- 
rocs,  and  on  which  fires  were  occafionally  lighted 
from  the  facred  vaults  at   the  times  of  facrifice* 
The  Clogbadb  now  remaining  in  Ireland  were  all 
crefted  by  the  chriftian  clergy,  and  are  none  of 
them  older  probably  than  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh   century,  nor  none  of  a  later  date  than 
the  clofe  of  the  eleventh,  though  evidently  deriv- 
ed from  flruAures  of  a  fimilar  nature  ufed  by  the 
pagan  priells;  they  were  hbwever  continued  as 
belfries  to  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
Vfhich  reafon  a  belfry  in  the  Irilh  language  i« 
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termed  Oogbadb^  from  being  ori^nally  temidei  d 
Tl<tcbt.  (See  Tlacbgo  and  Gadalians.)  * 
CLCXjHER,  or  the  place  of  the  ftone ;  fituatel 
on  the  river  Launy  in  the  county  of  Tyrooeii 
This  place  during  the  times  of  paganifm  wasadnj- 
die  fandluary ;  in  which  was  kept  a  ftone  of  din- 
nation  called  the  golden  ilone ;  and  which  accoid- 
ing  to  the  regifter  of  Clc^her^  the  Devil 
nounced  jugling  anfwers,  like  the  oracles  of  A 
Fythius.  Several  antiquaries  have  thought 
(lone  of  Clogher  to  have  been  the  fame  widi 
celebrated  Lee  Fail,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the 
cient  Iri(h  writers.  But  from  being  deaomii 
the  golden  ftone,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  probably  was  of  the 
fpecies  as  Uiat  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  calU 
Ananchites  ;  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans  ami 
all  the  Aborigines  of  Europe  divined  ;  refembEog 
the  Urim  and  Thummin  of  the  Hebrews  f.  Here 
alfo  was  fituated  the  royal  feat  of  the  andeat 
kings  of  Ergai,  near  which  St.  Macartin,  in  490^ 
by  order  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  a  monaftery  and 
biPioprick.  In  1041  the  church  of  Clogher  wa 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Macir*i 
tin  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  received  feveraj  ite- 
rations and  improvements  by  fucceeding  biflio|M, 
efpecially  by  Mathew  Mc.  Catafaid,  who  in  i2p5i 
rebuilt  the  cathedral,  ereded  other  buildings,  aod 
granted  feveral  valuable  donations  to  it.  The  fee 
of  Louth  was  united  to  this  bilhoprick  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  J,  together  with 

I 

♦  Ware  Ant.  Dufrctic't  Gloff.  torn.  3.  Juncu't  critical  Kt 
•f  the  Church,  vol.  2. 

t  Plinf,  \p  37.'  IX*  X  Har^iVi  Ware,  v.    i.  p.  175. 
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the  deaneries  of  Drogheda^  Athirdee  and  Dun- 
dalk.     See  Regia. 

;^0<.^IARD9  an  ancient  monadery  and  biiho- 
prick  near  the  river  Boyne  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
founded  by  St.  Finian  in  520,  who  eftabli(hed  a 
fchooi  in  his  monaftery  of  Clonard,  celebrated  for 
producing  feveral  learned  men.  The  bifhoprick 
of  Clonard,  with  thofe  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan, 
Donfhaghlin,  Slane  and  Foure,  were  confolidated 
before  the  year  11 52,  and  united  to  that  of 
Meath  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen-* 
tury^.  Clonard  feems  to  be  the  fame  place  as 
Cluainiaraid,  which  fee. 

CLONFERT,  that  is  the  holy  retirement  5  fitu- 
ated  near  the  Shannon.  An  abbey,  church  and  bi- 
(hoprick  was  founded  here  In  558,  by  St.  Bren- 
dan, who  was  interred  in  his  own  church  in 
May  577.  During  the  middle  ages  this  church 
was  celebrated  for  its  feven  altars,  and  th^  well 
front  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredled  by  John  bi- 
fliop  of  Clonfert,  about  1270,  is  flill  beautifuL 
The  bifhoprick  of  Chillmacduagh  was  united  to 
this  fee  in  1602  f. 

CLONMACNOIS,  or  Cluainmacnois,  th^  is 
the  retirement  or  refting  place  of  the  fons  of  the 
diiefs,  on  account  of  its  being  the  cemitery  or 
burying  place  of  a  number  of  the  ancient  Irifli 
chriftian  kings ;  it  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  on 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  between  the 
confines  of  the  King's  county  and  the  county  of 
Weft  Meath,  and  was  anciently  denominated 
Druim  Tipraid  or  Druim  Tipraic,    that    is  the 

♦  Harris's  Ware,  y.  1.  p.  135. 

f  Harris's  Ware,  r.  i.  p.  637.  648. 
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diurch  of  the  nobleo;.  or  tfae'cbiirch  in  Ar  t 
it  being  fuppofed  to  ftand  m  theocnmofli 
Ah  abbey  was  foimded  htre  in  54S  bjf 
aran,  which  abbey  church  was  converted 
cathedral^  and  to  which  in  proceft  of  tinu 
other  churches  were  added  by  the  kingp  an 
princes  of  the  country,  as  places  of  fepi 
all  ereded  in  one  inc^ofuie  of  about  twt 
acres.  The  bifhoprick  of  Clonniacnoia  wai 
to  that  of  Meath  in  1568,^  by  authority  d 
amtot  Since  which  time  the  churchea,  q 
palace  and  other  buildingps  have  been  fuffi 
'  decay,  being  at  prefent  little  better  than 
of  ruins,  entombing  a  number  of  the 
chres  of  the  nobility  and  bifhops,  contain! 
fcriptions  in  the  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Iri 
guages*. 

CLOPOKE,  fee  Dun-cluin-poiia 

CJLOYNE,  fee  Cluain-vaniah. 

CLUAINAINEACH,  or  the  bountifol 

ment,  a  church  or  monaftery  in  the  C 
county  deftroyed  in^939  by  Callaghan  k 
fouth  Munfter.  The  word  is  derived  froi 
am^  Qoafty  CMn  or  Chne^  a  fequeftered  plac 
aineacb  or  eineacb^  bountiful  or  liberal  f. 
called  alfo  Cluain-ednach. 

CLUAINIRAIRD,  or  the  retirement  0 
weftern  height,  a  religious  houfe,  deftro) 
Callaghan  in  939.     See  Clonard. 

CLUAlNRAMHAD,  or  the  retirement  ( 
royal  heir ;  near  ^Ennis,   built  by  Donogii 

♦  Harria'sWarc,  v.  p.  165. 
j-'  CoIIeft.  No.  4.  p.  4^2, 
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breach  O'Brien  prince  of  Thomond,  on  being  ex- 
pelled Limerick  by  theEngli(h  in  1236  *. 

:LUAIN-VAMAH,  now  Cloyne  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  Here  a  church  was  eredled  and  a  bi- 
Ihoprick  founded  by  St.  Colman,  who  died  on  the 
4th  of  November,  604.  The  biQioprick  of  Clu- 
ain-vamah,  which  fignifies  the  fequeftcred  cave  or 
habitation,  was  united  to  that  of  Cork  in  1430, 
which  union  continued  until  the  i.ith  of  No- 
vember 1638,  when  George  Synge,  D.P.  was 
confecrated  bilhop  of  Cloyne.  From  that  time 
Cioyne  has  been  governed  by  its  own  prelates  ;  it 
is  fituated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Cork  f,  in  the 
barony  of  Imokilly. 

aUNES,  fee  Kilmore. 

CNAMHCHOILL,  or  the  eminent  wood,  now 

called  Knawhill  between  Caihell  and* Sulchoid,  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  a  viAory  obtained  over 
the  Danes  by  Brien  Boromh  in  968  J. 
COALAN,  Caelan,  or  Galen,  an    ancient  diC- 
trift  in  Leinfter,   containing  the  county  of  Kildare 
with  part  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  the  Wicbw  mountains  j  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  by  the   river  Barrow  \  and  on  the 
north  by  the  LifFey,  and  part  of  the  bog  of  Allen.  - 
It  was  called  Caelan  or  Galen,  that  is  the  woody 
country,  being  in  the  ^arly  ages  almoft  one  con- 
tinued wood.     The  name  is  yet  retained  in  Kilcul- 
Ian,    corrupted  from   Kill-coalan  or  Kill^caSlan- 
The  chiefs  of  this  country  were  Hy  Caglan  or  Mc. 
Kelly,   whofe  principal   refidence  was    at  Rath- 
aoifi-CacI,  now  corruptly  called  Rathafcul,  or  the 

•  Colled.  No.  4.  p.  593.     t  Harrises  Warc^T.  !•  p.  547^ 
X  Colka*  Nq.  4.  p.  4Sif 
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moat  of  Afcol,  about  three  miles  N.  E.  of  Athy. 
This  family  of  the  O'Kelly's  is  now  extipdk,  at  leaf! 
they  are  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  being  in 
an  early  period  difpoffeffed  of  their  property  by 
the  Fitz-Geralds,  Fitz-Henrys  and  Keatings. 

COENDRUIN,  fee  Fiodh-aongufa. 

COIGIDUGARIAN,  or  aitidh  u  ga  rian,  that 
is  the  kingdom  of  the  woody  country  in  the  fea; 
the  moft  ^m^ient  Gekic  name  of  Ireland,  but  in 
particular  applied  to  the  counties  of  Fermanagh^ 
Leitrim,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kiidare,  and  the  King 
and  Queen's  counties^  from  being  in  the  early 
ages  dlmoft  covered  with  immenfe  forefts. 

COITEIGH,  iScditeigh,  of  Scottii,  that  is  wooA* 
landers^  from   coit  a  wood,    whence  Scoiteigh  or 
Scottii  in  the  plural,  a  fade  dwelling  in  a  woody 
country.    They  were  the  moft  ancient  ifnhabitants 
of  the  middle,  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Lcin-» 
fter,  aud  the  Scottt  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  whor 
'  thinks  they  were  Britilh  colonies,  who  retired  iifto* 
this  country  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Belgic  tribes 
in  Britain  about  350  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera  ^ 
for  forae  years  they  rather  perambulated  than  in- 
habited this  ifland  \  that  is  until  the  arrival  of  fub- 
fequent  colonies,  when  they  were  confined  to  the 
interior  parts  and  denominated  Scots*.     The  Irifb 
writers  frequently  called  them  Heremonn,  and  af- 
fcrt  that  the  Scots  were  the  defcendants  of  Herc- 
mon  the  eldeft  fon  of  Milefms,  who  fettled  in  this 
country.     It  is  true  in  the  moft  ancient  Irifti  po- 

,  cms  they  are  called,  Scottagb  fliogbt  Heremotuig'^ 
clann  Melidb^  which  the  Monks  and  Bards  of  thm< 
middle   and   latter  ages,  not   undcrftanding  thm 

*  RicHard  of  Cirencefter^  p.  50. 
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ancient  Celtic  tongue,  have  tranflated  the  Scots  c^ 
the  race  of  Heremon  one  of  the  fons  of  Milefius  } 
whereas  the  true  fignificatlon  is,  ibc  inhabitants  of 
the  woodf  country  of  the  race  of  the  'WeJUrn  people. 
Bhealgaghwasthe  principal  tribe  of  the  iScotsinthe 
middle  ages,  and  their  country,  comprehending  the 
prcfent  King's  County  and  County  of  Well-Meath^ 
has  ever  born  the  appellation  of  Hy  Ehealgeigh, 
Hy  Failgii,  or  Hy  Fallan,  that  is,    the  country 
of    the  Bealgians,    oi    worfhippers  of  BeaL      Ic 
appears  from  O'Flahcrty's  Ogygia,  that  Hugoi^ 
the  great  was    the    firft    who  reigned  6vtt  the 
Hcremonii   in   Ireland,    about   330  years  before 
Chrifl,   and  from  whom  all  the  kings  and  nobler 
of  Leinfter  endeavoured   to   derive  their  origin.^ 
A  circumftance  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
aifertion  of  Richard  before  fpoken  of,  relative  fo 
the  arrival  of  i\\t  Scots  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Chriftian  acra. 
Some  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  we 
find  the  Scots,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Leinffer 
and  ftrft  of  the  Fir  Bolg  in  Ireland  extending  their 
fettlements  over  all  Leinfter,  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  clans  or  petty  ftates,  each  governed  by  its 
own  paternal  chief,  but  fubordinate,.  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  fo  the  chief  of  the  bead  clan  refiding  at 
Tara  in  the  county  of  Meath.     Thefe  were  the 
Faigii,  the  Colmanii  or  Caelmanii,  the  Fearmorii, 
the  TeflSi,  the  Slanii,  the  Debleanii,  the  Galenii  or 
Caelenii,  the  Moediniiy  and  the  Elii  fubjedting  to 
their  dominion  the  Cuolanii  or  Menapii  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Morii,  the  Coriondii  of  Ptolemy,  which 
fee  under  their  refpeftive  fiaities.    They  alfo  from 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  to  the  beginn'mg  of  thi& 


tne  ancicm  innaouants  or  ireiana  were  pri 

k^iov,  r.   to  forL-.s.^^ncrs  by  tlio  n.\me  of  Scoi 

thcii'  j>\iciiical  dcpixtlations  during  tlie  ir\\dd 

J    i.  See    Scoiii,    Heremonii,   Bolgae,    Milefiar 

i  gii,  &c.  * 

COITIDH-U-GA-RIAN,  fee  Coigidugai 

COLBDI,  orCoulbhdui,  that  is  the  pre 
corner  in  the  water ;  now  Colp  at  the  ir 
the  Boyne.  Here  St.  Patrick  landed  on  his 
to  the  ftates  of  Ireland  afTembied  at  Tara.  i 

COLERAINE,  fee  Cuilrathen. 

COLMAN,  an  ancient  name  of  Weft  ^ 
fee  Mediolanum. 

CON  AL-E  ACHLU ATH ;  fee  Ibh  Torna  ] 
CONAL-GABHRA,  or  UaCaonnuill  C 

that  is  the  upper  divifiOQ  of  the  chief  diibri< 
J  Upper  Conello  in  the  foulhcm  part  of  the  o 

Limerick.     It  was  alfo  called  En  Eiraghy 
weftern  country ;   tlue  thiefs  of  which   v 
Mac  Eneirys^  who  were  difpoffeffcd  of  their 
^^  by  the  earls  of  Defmond.  J 

CONG,  or  the  chief  place,  an  ancient  ci 
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County  of  Mayo,  and  Barony  of  Kilmaine ;  now 
an  tnconfiderable  place. 
lONMACNE,  or  the  chief  race,  clan  or  tribe* 
A.  number  of  the  ancient  Iri(h  Septs  took  this  de- 
nomination i  as  the 
30NMACNE,  a  diftria  in  the  county  o(  Lei- 
trim  on  the  Shannon,  called  alfo  Magh-ra-n•alI^ 
or  Magh-ra-nBbalU  that    is  the  plain  of  the  great 

or  royal  worfhippers  of  Beali  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  corryptly  called  Magrannals,  or  Mac 
Rannals ;  fome  of  whom  were  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury. 

:0NMACNE-CUILT.OLA,  or  the  chief  race 

of  the  noble  warriors.  This  diftridt  comprehend-  ^ 
ed  part  of  the  prefent  county  of  Mayo,  the  princi- 
pal refidence  of  the  OInegmachts,  allb  Magh- 
Nay,  the  prefent  county  of  Rofcommon.  The 
hereditary  chiefs  of  this  dillridt  were  the  Conairs^ 
kings  of  all  Conaught,  and  whofe  principal  feat 
was  at  Croghan.  From  Conmacne  is  derived 
Conaught  the  prefent  name  of  the  weftern  pro-* 
vinoe  of  Ireland.  See  Olnegmacht  and  Magh- 
Nay. 

CONMACNE  DE   CINEL   DUBHAIN,    of 

Conmacne  de  Dunmore,the  chief  tribe  of  the  princi- 
pal diftridt  of  the  dark  or  woody  country,  compre- 
hending the  north  and  eaflern  parts  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  the  ancient  Galehgh  or  Hy  Cacllagh,  the 
chiefs  of  ^hich  were  the  Hy  Cellaghs  or  0*Kel- 
lys,  a  number  of  whom  were  in  poffeffion  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century; 
though  a  great  part  was  occupied  by  the  Engh(b 
Vol.  in.  No.  XL  F 
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fettlers  the  Birmingham s,  Burks,  and  others  ol 
that  nation  *. 

CONMACNE  DE  MOYREIN,  or  Conmacnc 

dc  magh  rian,  that  is,  the  chief  tribe  of  the  plai/j 
of  the  kings,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Longford 
near  Lough  Ree  j  the  fame  as  Angalia  which  fee 

CONMACNE  IRA,  fee  Conmacne-mara. 

CONMACNE.MARA,  or  the  chief  tribe  on 

the  great  fea,  comprehending  the  weftern  parti 
of  the  county  of  Gal  way  on  the  fea  coaft;  it  wai 
alfo  called  Conmacne-Ira  or  the  chief  tribe  in  the 
weft,  and  Jar  Conaught,  that  is  weft  Conai^^ 
likewifeHy  Jartagh,  or  the  weftern  country;  tie 
chiefs  of  which  were  denominated  Hy  Flahertyi' 
or  O'Flaherty,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  nobles  of* 
the  weftern  country ;  and  contained  the  prefem 
baronies  of  Morogh,  Moycullen  and  Ballinahindu 

CONN  AIR,  or  Connor,  that  is  the  chief-place^ 
in  the  diftridt  of  Lann-ela  or  the  enclofed  plaiiii 
an  ancient  bifhoprick  in  the  county  of  DowOi 
founded  by  St.  Macnifius  in  the  beginning  of  thflj 
fixth  century,  and  united  to  that  of  Down  H 
1442. 

CONNALLA,  or  lower  Connal,  in  the  countf 
of  Limerick ;  it  was  alfo  called  Thyhan  or  thf 
north  country  ;  the  chiefs  of  which  were  the  Hj 
Thyhans  or  O'Thyhans,  called  Hy  Cinealagh  01 
O'Kinealy  and  O'CoUins ;  difpoflefled  by  the  Fit* 
Geralds. 

CORAN,  or  Caran,  that  is,  the  place  of  the 
city ;  the  rcfidence  of  the  chiefs  of  Luigney  ii 
the  county  of  Sligo. 

*  Sec  Harris's  Warc»  t.  i.  p.  167,  for  all  the  Coamacaei 
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ORCABHAISCIN,  or  the  morafs  of  the  har- 
bour or  bay,  from  Corcagb  a  morafs,  and  Bbaifin^ 
a  harbour  narrow  at  the  entrance  $  an  antient  dif- 
tridt  round  the  harbour  of  Cork,  and  from  whence 
the  prefent  city  has  obtained  its  name.*  The  Eng- 
Ii(h  families  fettled  in  this  country  were  the  fioyles 
and  Barrys  *. 

ORG  AC,  a  wet  plain,  marfh  or  morafs  j  now 
the  city  of  Cork. 

:ORC  ADUIBHNE,  or  the  marfh  liear  the  wa- 
ter, the  fame  as  Aoibh  Liathain,   which  fee. 

;ORC ALUIGHE,  or  Corc-cad  high,  that  is  the 
woody  morafs  on  the  water  or   lake ;  an   ancient 
diftridt  in  the  fouth  pari  of  the  county  of  Cork  on 
the  fea,  containing  the  prefent  barony  of  Carbury, 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  which  were  called,  Magh  Cor 
Teagh,  or  the  chief  of  the  habitation  of  the  morafs, 
by  corruption  Mac  Carty,  by  which   means  they 
have  been   confounded  with  the  Mc.   Carty's  of 
Kerry.     The  leffer  diftridts  of  this   country  were 
Hy  Leareigh,   Hy  Maghoneigh  and  Hy  Drifcuil, 
under  the    dominion  of    their  refpedive  chiefs, 
O'Leary,    O'Mahony   and  O'Drifcol,  all   dynafts 
and  fubordinate  chiefs  to  Mac  Carty,  king  of  Cor- 
caluighe,  who  in  procefs  of  time  became  the  fo- 
vereign  of  all  the  petty  ftates  in  the  prefent  county 
of    Cork,    and   was  therefore  denominated  Mdc 
Carty  reagb,    or  Mac  Carty  the  king.      Some  of 
whofe  defcendants  were  in  poifeffion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  century;   though  the  Eng- 
lirti  families  of    the   Courcies    and    Barries  had 
eflates  therein f. 

♦  CoUcft.  No.  3.  p.  378.     0'Conor*8  Ortcliu*. 
f  CoUcft.  No.  3.  p,  372.    O^Conor'i  Ortcliuii 
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•    ■  CORIONDIJ,    an    ancient   people    of  Ii 

nicntioncd  by  Ptokmy,  and   thought    to  I 
^  ,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  prefent  county  of 

ford.     The  word  is  evidently   derived   frc 

ancient  Britifh   Corcacb   (hips  and   (mdSi  \ 

whence  Coriondiu  or  Coriondos,  navigatoi 

ancient   Irifh   frequently  called  them  Cbrtl: 

boatmen,  and  their  country  Hy  Moragh 

diftriA  of  the  fea ;  and  Fefhis  Avienus  in  I 

fcription    of    the    Scilly    ifles    takes    noi 

the    inhabitants     of    the     Britifh    ifles  *n 

ing  tlie  channel  in  corraghs  or  wicker  ba 

vered  with  Ikins.    The  antient  chiefs  of  tl 

tridt  were  denominated  Hy  Morrc^hs,  or  ( 

roghsy   and  in  the  tatter    ages  Mac  Mo 

-They  were  the  chiefs  of  Hy  Kinfelagh,  a  is 

flriA  containing  the  greater  part  of  fouth  L 

being  an  union  of  the  ancient  Septs  of  H] 

*  ragh,    Hy    Cabhanagh,  Hy  Drone    Cuah 

I'  Moradh,  Ofleraigii  and  Hy  Breogbain  Ga 

^  confiding  of  the  prefent  counties  of  W< 

;,  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  with  the  north  part 

^  Crtiinrv  of  Kilkenny  anH  Tirmpriirv  Jind    tH^ 
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their  firft  eftablifhment  in  this  country,  A  branch 
of  them  alfo  fettled  in  Hy  Cabhanagh,  (the  barony 
of  Idrone  in  the  county  of  Carlow,)  and  who  took 
the  name  of  that  diftrift,  fomc  of  whom  are  yet 
remaining  and  poiTeifed  of  confiderable  property  in 
that  country.  * 

)RTH2E,   the  capital   of   the  Coriandii,  or 
Morogh,  now  Innis-Corthy  in  iIk  county  of  Wex- 
ford.    This  place  has  been  miliaken  foe  Carmen 
in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
lOCH.CUOLAN,  fee  Cuolan. 
lOCH-FUINIDH,   feeEirion. 
OAGH-PATRICK,   fee  Cruachan-Achuil. 
CX5HAN,  or  the  place  of  the  hill.     A  royal 
refidence,  and  the  capital  of  Conaught :  the  fame 
u  Atha,  which  fee 
OIGHAN,  feeHyFalgia. 
OM,  an   ancient  diftridl   in  the  County  of 
Kildare,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  being 
fituated  in  the  bend  of  the  river  LifFey,  from  whence 
it  was  called  Magh  Labhia,  and  Ibb  crom  abbj  or 
the  diftridl  on  the  crooked  water,  and  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  were  denominated,  Crom  abb  Ibb  or 
chief  of  the  diftridt  on  the  crooked  water,  corruptly 
written  Crom  a  bboe.     In  the  early  ages  this  diftridt 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Hy  Allain,  and 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Hugh  de  Lacey  and  Gilbert  de  Borard :  but  fome 
time  after  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  Fitzgeralds,   in  whofe  hands   it  ftill 
remains*      This  family   on  obtaining  the   above 
property,  obtained  among  the  native  inhabitants 

♦  Ba;LUr*i  Gloff.  Brit. 
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the  original  title  of  Crow  a  ifae,^  or  dttefr  of  Ac 
tri A  on  the  crooked  water ;  t  title  ftjtt  tetiiv 
a  motto  to  their  arms,  vnd  'm  former  tges  wa 
war-cry  of  the  Sept,  accordikig  to  theinifleiiil  ( 
'    old  Irifti  clans.* 

CROML A  or  Cromqial,  a  mounfaia  tit  hil 
tween  Loiigh  Foyle  and  Lough  SwiUy.' 
the  eaftem  fide  of  this  ^mountiiil  precede 
river  Lubar,  called  by  the  Irifli  Breda^ }  and 
the  wcftern,  the  Lavath,  mar  the  (burce  of 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  was  thee 
Cluna,  where  refided  Fesad  Artho^  |ind  tb 
Condan,  after  the  murder  of  Coirmac  Mc.  A 
nephew.  During  the  middle  agesy  we  find 
nominated  Cruachan  Achuil,  or  Mount  EagI 
feems  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Mount  C 
or  Crommal,  that  is  the  mountain  of  F 
Deiliny,  from  having  an  altar  or  cave,  dedia 
Fate  or  Providence,  called  by  the  ancient  inhal 
of  thefe  iflands,  Crom ;  whence  CromU,  a  p 
worlhip,  and  Crommal  a  place  of  deftiny. 
neighbourhood  of  Cromla,  ftood  the  rath  or  ( 
of  Tura,  called  by  the  Irifti  writers  A^ilich 
<ielebrated  by  all  the  ancient  IriOi  hiflorieSf 
principal  refidence  of  the  northern  kings  of 
Sec  Tura,  Moilena,  Leana  Loch  and  Aileach 

CROMLA  SLIABH,  a  mountain  in  the  f 
of  Crom,  now  the  hill  of  AUain  in  the  cou 
Kildare. 

CROM-XrECH,  or  ^he  flone  of  devotion, 
Crom  to  bow  down  or  worfhip,  and  i^tcb  a 
A  name .  given  at  this  day  to  a  fpeciea  of  I 

♦  Ware's  Ant.     Lodge's  PeeragCj  vol,  i. 
t  O'Conort'  Difiext.  p.  96. 
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altars,  ftiQ  remaining  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  king- 
donii  confiding  generally  of  an  inclined  rock  (Ibncy 
fupported  by  fcvcral  upright  ones,  thereby  forming 
a  room  or  apartment,  in  which  the  Druids  attending 
thcfervice  of  the  altar,  generally  refided  ;  on  which 
account  they  were  alfo  denominated  Botb-ull^  or  boufc 
oiGod^znd  were  nearly  of  the  fame  conllruttion  with 
thofe  eredted  by  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  men- 
tioned by  Mofes,  and  called  Bethel^  which  in  the  He- 
brew language  is  of  the  fame  fignification  as  BotJbalm 
Iriih.    Thefe  altars  were  dedicated  to  the  fupreme 
Being  or  firft  caufe,  called  frequently  Crotn-al^  or  the 
all-powerful  Being;  and  eredted  either  on  plains,  or 
on  eminences  in  the  centre  of  dark  and  thick  woods. 
The  vidtims  facrificed  on  them  were  deer  and  oxen, 
whence  on   many  of  them  dinals  are  cut  in  the 
ftone  into  which  the  blood  flowed  at  the  time  of 
facrifice,  in  order  that  divinations  might  be  taken 
therefrom.     There  was  no  ftated  period  for  the 
lacrifice  oflfered  to  Crom ;  but  when  any  perfon 
was  willing  to  confult  Fate  or  Providence  relative 
to  the  future  events  of  his  own  affairs,  cither  in  war 
or  the  chace,  he  brought  the  vidtim  to  the  Druid^ 
who  from  the  ftate  of  the  entrails  and  flowing  of 
the  blood,  drew  prefages  relative  to  the  fuccefs  or 
failure  of  the  enterprize.     After  the  cftablifhment 
of  Polytheifm  among  the  Celtic  nations,  little  ado- 
ration was  paid  to  the  fupreme  Being.     Confucius 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  reftored  it  amonglt 
the  eaftern  people,  and  according  to  the  Irifh  anti- 
quaries, it  was  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  Tigher- 
nas  about  260  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera;  but 
Was  violently  oppofed  by  the  Druids,  who  favoured 
the  dodtrine  of  Polytheifm  ;  whence  Tighernas  and 
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his  followers  and  reported  to  have  lieen  defliojioj 
during  the  time  of  facrifice  at  M^^h  Sleucbki'mii^ 
county  of  Leitrim.     The  worfhip  of  the  true  God 
however  from  this  period  gained  ground  in  Ire*] 
land,  but  was  not  univerfai  until  about  the  mi 
die  of  the  third  century,  when  Cormac  king 
north  Leiniler  openly  declared  in  favour  of 
unity  of  the  Deity  and  condemned  ^  degreei 
Polytheifm.    A  circumftance  which  greatly 
tributed  (o  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  fc 
ages  after. 

Several  of  the  altars  of  Crom  arc  yet   remainl 
nearly  intire,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ticularly  at  Tobin  and  Brown^s   towns  in  i! 
county  of  Carlow,  and  near  Dundalk  in  the  c 
of  Louth*. 
CRUACHAN,  the  fame  as  Croghan  and  AtluL 
CRUACHAN-ACHUIL,  or  Mount  Eagle,  an 

high    mountain  in     the   barony    of  Morilk  and 
and  county  of  Mayo.     Here  St.  Patrick  in  irai 
tion  of  Chrift  faded   during   lent ;   from   whence' 
this  mountain  has  obtained  the  name  of  Croagh 
Patrick. 
CUAN-LEARGI,  or  the  port  on  the  fea,  fivm  J 

Cuan  a  port  or  harbour,  and  Lear  the  fea;  the 
ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  the  Bri- 
gantia  of  Richard  ;  corruptly  called  by  feveral  mo- 
dern writers.  Port  Largi  f . 
CUILRATHEN,  now  Colerain,  a  town  fituat- 
cd  on  the  river  Bann  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Cuilrathen  has  been  tranflated  the  corner  of  ferns, 

*  Keating,  CoUe^anea,  No.  5, 
t  Baxter's  Glofs.  Briu    O'Halloraii's  intro^ 
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but  it  is  evidently  derjved  from  Cuil  ratb  ean^  that 
is,  the  corner  of  the  fort  on  the  water ^  or  rather  ac- 
cording to  the  Irifli  idiom,  the  fort  on  the  corner  of 
\  tbt  water.  It  probably  was  the  fame  as  Rath-mor- 
I  muighe-line,  the  royal  feat  of  the  kmgs  6i  Dal<^ 
I  naruidhe,  and  the  Rhobogdii  of  Ptolemy  *. 
pjOLAN,  or  Criodi  Cuolan,  that  is  the  diftria 
r  of  the  corner^  being  that  narrow  plain  in  the 
I  county  of  Wicklow  contained  between  the  rooun* 
tains  and  the  fea;  the  people  were  the  Evoleni 
\  of  ProbuSf  the  Menapij  of  Ptolemy.  This  coun- 
[  try  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mac 
Mhthuils,  or  0*Tools,  and  is  frequently  confound- 
ed by  antiquaries  with  Coalan  or  Caelan^  it  is 
true  thefe  two  countries  were  often  governed  by 
,  the  (ame  chief,  that  is,  either  the  0*Tools  or  Mc. 
I(eIIys ;  which  probably  occailoned  the  error. 

D. 

i^AIBRE,  or  Daobh-cragh,  or  Ibheragh,  that 
is  the  weftern  country  on  the  water ;  the  prefent 
barony  of  Iveragh  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
the  fame  as  Ciaruidhe,   which  fee  f. 

DAIMLEAGH,  fee  Domleagh. 

DAIR-C ALG AIC,  or  Dair  Coilleagh,  that  is  the 
woody  country  of  Oaks,  comprehending  the  pre* 
fenttown  and  county  of  Derry,  and  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  being  fituated  on  both  fides 
of  Lough  Foyle ;  it  was  the  Darnij  of  Ptolemy. 
The  ancient  chieftains  of  this  diftrift  Avere  called 
Hy  Daher-teagh,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  habitation 

#  Harrit's  Ware,  v.  i.  p.  19.  Collcft.  No.  4.  522, 

t  CoHea.  No.  4. 
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Dal,  a  word  evidently  d( 
Pronouncul  Da.'la,  the  c.r 
lion  of  the  earth,  a  diftii^^ 
added  to  a  name  of  a  coui 
but  before  the  proper  nam. 
underftood  a  race  or  tribe 
names  have  been  derived  fr 

PALARADIA,  or  the  di 

country  next  the  fea.     Fro 

^<  a  diftrift,  ar,  oir,  oaft, 

tcry  country.     This  diftria 

and  S.  E.  parts  of  the  coun 

the  county  of  Down,    dur 

called  alfo  frequently  Magh 

trid  of  the  bays,  or  heads 

bays  of  'Carlingford  and  Dui 

Strangford  and  Carricfcrgus  ( 

Neach  on  the  N.  W.  The  pri 

were  the  Mac  Gennis,  fome  ( 

leffion  of  this  country,  the  E 

m  the  beginning  of  the  Jaft 

PftheO'Neils  had  taken  po/n 
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pAL-ARIDA,  from  Dal-ardobha,  or  Dal  ard- 

aubha,  that  is  the  high  diftridl  on  the  water,  now 
the  Ards  or  highlands  in  the  county  of  Down, 
betweeri  the  bay  of  Strangford  and  the  fea.  The 
ancient  chiefs  of  this  diftridl  were  called  Magh 
Ardan,  by  corruption  Mac  Artan,  that  is,  the  chief 
of  the  high  country;  and  were  difpoffeffed  by  the 
Savages;  Some  of  them  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
the  weftern  parts  at  the  commencenient  of  the  laft 
century  *. 

^PAL-CAS,  or  Dal  Gaes,  that  is  the  diftrift  on 
the  fca.     An  ancient  diftridt,  containing  all  Tho- 

*  mond,  the  prefent  county  of  Clare.  The  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  this  diftrift  were  called  Magh  Gaes, 
or  Mac  Cas.  A  fon  of  Olliol  OWtn  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  was  eledted  chief  of 
this  diftridt,  on  which  he  took  tfie  name  of  Cprnfiac 
Cas,  and  greatly  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  mi» 
litary  abilities.  From  him  the  fucceeding  chiefs 
of  Dal-Cas  endeavoured  to  derive  their  origin. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  from  the  Irifli 
annals,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  fubordinate  diftridts, 
were  frequently  chofen  kings  of  Dal-cas,  until  the 
fovereignty  canjc  into  the  bands  of  Brien  Boromh, 
hereditary  ghief  of  Hy  Loch-lean,  now  Burrin  ; 
whofe  defendants  enjoyed  that  dignity,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifli,  when  the  de  Clares  obtain- 
led  a  grant  of  the  entire  country ;  which  from  them, 
has  fince  obtained  the  denomination  of  Clare. 
Dal-cas  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
the  fecond  migration  of  the  Fir  Bolgae,  called 
Momonii,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tuatb 

i 

*  Harris's  Ware,  v.  i. 


the  bays  of  Dundruman. 
;  Magl,-,n„i3  or  the  illand 

anciently  Leth-CatheJ,  or 

Sr  ^J%barony  of  LecaJe 
The  chjeft  or  dynafts  of 

»"'fge.    This  country' is  e 
BkAu  being  , he  firS^eonv< 

tbci(b.,loftheraceont 
.11  the  country  on  thccafter 

-nA^J"^  and  Wexford  be 
and  the  fea  J 
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divifions,  the  principal  of  which  were  Magh-^nii- 
Ian,  Hy-ara,  Magh'dun-el  and  Hy-fiol,  whofe  re- 
fpeAive  chiefs  were  Magh*cuillan,  O'Hara,  0*Don- 
nal  and  0*Shiel^  feveral  of  whom  were  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  country  in  the  laft  century.  From  this 
part  feveral  great  colonies  tranfn-.igrated  to  Caledo- 
nia about  the  year  503.  They  were  principally 
of  the  race  of  the  Scots  from  Hy  Failgia  who  fettled 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  under  the 
conduft  of  Hy  nPail  Cr  0*Neal  the  great.  In  con- 
fequcnce  of  which  they  were  denominated  Scots^ 
and  have  thereby  communicated  their  name  to 
the  entire  north  diftrift  of  Britain  *.  See  Rho- 
bogdii. 

)ALRIADIA,  fee  Dalnaruidhe. 

)AM-L£CH, '  that  is  the  houfe  of  ftone^  a  ge- 
neral name  amongft  the  old  chriftian  Irifh  for  their 
churches  when  conftruAcd  of  lime  and  ft  one,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  thole  of  timber  and  wat- 
tles, efpecially  thofe  with  ftone  roofs.  For  the 
ancient  churches  of  Ireland,  particularly  thofe  eredt^ 
edfrom  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  clofe  of 
the  eleventh  century,  are  in  a  different  ftile  of  ar- 
chitcdture  from  any  at  this  day  to  be  found  either 
in  Britain  or  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe ;  and  arc 
evidently  built  in  imitation  of  the  original  chriftian 
churches,  in  the  fouthern  countries,  taken  from  the 
ancient  heathen  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  probably  were  introduced  into  this 
ifland  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  clergy  who  retired 
from  their  native  countries  on  the  arrival  of  the 

♦  Collca.  No.  4.  O'Flahcrty.  0*Conoir^s  Diffcrt.  Bixfer'ft 
GIoC  Brit.  Harrift'8  Ware,  y«  i. 


*^    *  j)eciimciu  roofs  of  the  true  Gothic  pitch; 

walls  aiiei  archc\s  friHiucntly   ornamcnied 
lumris  and  pilaftcrs  in  rude  imitation  of  t 
thian  and  Doric  orders.     Tliey  are  howev 
fped  to  tafte  far  fuperior  to  any  eredted  d 
beginning  of  the  latter  ages,  when  the  G( 
thod  of  building   was  introduced  from 
See  Domleagh. 
DAMNIJ,  an  ancient  people  of  Irelan 
tioned  by  Ptolemy,   the  inhabitants  of 
fent  county  of  Down.     The  word  is 
derived  from  the  ancient  Britilh,   Davon 
a  river  or  bay,  whence  Daunij,  Dunij^ 
country  of  rivers  or  lakes,   &c.      In   w! 
it  anfwers  to  the  IriOi  denomination  of  t 
try  Magh  Gennuifg.     This  word  being 
written  in  fome  of  the  copies  of  Ptolem 
nonioi,  ha?  given  rife  to  the  conjectures 
Damnij  of  Ptolemy  was  derived  from  D 
prefent  city  of  Down. 

DAMNONIJ,  or  Damhnonij  of  the  I 
ters,  a  people  inhabiting  the    ancient  < 

Hv-moruiffve.    now  the    haronv   of  Mnr 
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liij,  a  people  living  on  the  deep  water  or  fea.     See 

Hy-moruifge,  and  Auierij  *. 
DAR,  fee  Darg. 
DARABONIS,  a  bay  or  river  in  the  north  of 

Ireland  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  and 
placed  by  him  in  Lough  Foyle.  Darabonis  is  evi- 
dently derived  froro  Dair  abbon  iiis^  that  is  the 
lympid  river  of  the  oaken  grove.  It  was  the  Lug- 
bheabhail  of-  the  ancient  Iri(h,  now  Lough 
Foyle. 
DARG,  Dar,    Dare,    a  dark  place,    a  hollow" 

cave  or  habitation. 

)ARIN1S,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 

Youghall,  it  fignifies  the  habitation  in  the  idand;  a 
monaftery  was  founded  here  by  St.  Molanfid,  in 
the  fixth  century  f  * 

ARINIS,  another  ifland  near  Wexford;  a 
monaftery  was  founded  here  by  St.  Nemamb^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century. 

ARNIJ,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Derry,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  word  figni- 
fies the  inhabitants  of  the  oaken  groves,  from  Dair 
an  oak,  and  is  of  the  fame  import  as  Dair-calgaic, 
which  fee. 

►EALBHN A,  the  prefent  barony  of  Delvin,  in 
the  county  of  WeftmeathJ.  There  were  feven 
territories  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 

)EALBNA-MOR,  the  country  of  the  OTinal- 

lans,  afterwards  of  the  Nugents. 

DEALBNA-BEG,   the  country  of  the  O'MaeU 

chailains,    contiguous  to    the  form'er,    thefe  two 

♦  ©'Conor's  Diffcrt.p.  179.     f  Harris's  Ware,  v.  i.  p.  176^ 
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make  the  prefent  barony  of  Delvin  in  the  colintj 
of  Weftmeath. 

DEALBNA-E ATHRA,  Mc.  Coghlan's  country 

the  barony  of  Garrycaftlc  in  the  King's  county. 
DE  ALBHN  A-I ARTH  AR,  alfo  called  Dealbhn^ 
teanmoy,    0*Scoluigh's  country^     in  the  antie  • 
territory  of  Meath. 

DEALBHNA-NUADHAT,    the   prefent    ba 

ronies  of  Athlone  and  Moycarne  in  the  Count ^ 
Rofcommon. 

DEALBHNA  DE  CUILFEABHAIR,  in  the 

County  of  Galway. 

DEALBHNA-FEADH A,  between  Lough  Curt 

and  Lough  Lurgan  in  Tirdalochj  the  prefent  ba- 
rony of  Moycullen  in  the  County  of  Galway ;  i 
was  divided  into  two  diftridls,  Gno-more  and  Gno 
beag ;  the  O'Conrys  were  chiefs  of  Gno-beg  unti 
they  were  partly  difpofled  and  partly  made  tribu 
taries  by  the  O'Flahertys. 

DEAS  MUMHAN,  fee  Defmond. 

DEASSIES,  or  fouthern  people,  a  territory  con 
tatning  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Wate 
ford,  and  is  the  prefent  barony  of  the  Decie 
According  to  fome  Iritli  chronicles,  the  Deaffie 
were  a  colony  from  a  people  of  that  name  inhabit 
ing  the  fouth  parts  of  the  county  of  Meath,  nea 
the  county  of  Dublin  ;  and  were  expelled  tha 
country  by  Cormac  Ulfadha,  or  Cormac  Mc.  An 
about  the  year  278  * 

DEASSII,  or  fouthern  people,  a  people  inhabit 
ing  m  ancient  times,  a  diftridt  in  the  fouthern  par 
of  the  county  of  Eaft  Meath,  on  the  nortfici 

♦  Haxxis't  Ware,  toI.  i.  p.  491^ 
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banks  of  the  LifFey  and  Rye  rivers,  called  Ean,  or 

Magh-can,  that  is  the  couiury  on  the  water ;  the 

chieftains    of  which  were  called  Magh-ean,  or 

Ean-gus,  that  is,  the  chief  or  commander  of  the 

diftritt  of  Ean ;  corrupdy  written  Mngas.  A  chief 

of  this  diftridk,  about  the  year  278,  having  rebelled 

againft  Cormac  Mc.  Art  king  pf  Meatli  and  Ta- 

ragh,  entered  die  royal  palace,  and  flew  the  king's 

fon  Kellach.    On  which  Cormac  raifed  an  army, 

fupprefled  the  rebellion,  aud  drove  Eangus  out  of 

Meath,  who  with  feveral  of  the  DeaGi  fettled  in  the 

county  of  Waterford,  which  bears  their  name  to 

this  day.* 

DEGADBS,  a  colony  of  the  Scots  of  Leinflcr, 
who  fettled  in  the  weft  of  the  county  of  Kerry  fome 
years  before  the  eftabliftiment  of  Chriftianity.  The 
word  feems  to  be  derived  from  De  ga  deaSy  that  is 
the  diftrift  on  the  fouth  fea.  f 

DERG,  or  Derg-abhan,  that  is  the  river  of  the 
woody  morafs ;  a  river  riiingout  of  a  lake  of  that 
name  in  the  barony  of  Tyrliugh  in  the  county  of 
Donegal^  from  whence  joining  feveral  other  rivers, 
as  the  Mourne  and  Finny,  it  falls  into  Lough  Foyle 
atDerry.  The  kke  from  whence  this  river  rifes^ 
is  fiunous  for  having  in  it  the  ifland  that  con- 
tains St.  Patrick's  purgatory.  % 

DBRGTENII,  or  Derg-teachneagh^  that  is  the 
habitation  of  the  woody  morafs ;  a  diftridl  com- 
prehending all  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  including  the  ancient  diftrids  of  Corca- 
duibhne,  Corcabhaifin  and  Corcaluighne,  being  the 
Vodie  of  Ptolemy.  § 

♦  Smith's  Watcrford.  \  0'Conor*i  Diflcrt. 

X  Harrit't  Ware,  vol.  |.  p.  286.         $  O'Conor's  Diflcrt. 
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DESMOND,  or  Dcaf-mumhan,  that  is  SotJtl 
Munfter;  a  diftrift  which  during  the  latter  age 
contained  the  counties  cf  Cork  and  Kerry.  Afte 
the  arrival  of  the  Englirti,  it  gave  title  of  earl  t( 
the  family  of  the  Fitygcralds.  Its  ancient  kingi 
were  the  Mac  Cairthachs,  or  Mac  Carthys,  hcr^ 
ditary  chiefs  of  Corcaluighe. 
DEVA,  a  river  mentioned  by  Richard  to  be  in 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Ireland.  Deva  is  derived  from 
the  Britifti  Dubb-ui^  deep  or  black  water,  and  is 
the  bay  of  Carlingford. 
DIN,  fee  Dun. 

DINROY,  or  rather  Dun-riogh,  that  is  the  Duij 
or  Fort  of  the  king ;  a  royal  refidence  of  the  chicfi 
of  Corcaluighe  near  Rofs  Carbury.  * 
pOMLEAGH,  or  Dairpleag  and  Damleag,  thai 
is  the  houfe  of  ftone,  now  called  Duleek  in  the 
jgounty  of  Eaft  Meath.  This  place  is  celebrated  fo| 
having  in  it  the  firft  ftone  church  in  Ireland,  bull 
by  St.  Kenan,  in  the  fourth  century.  Which  chura 
the  head  of  a  bifhoprick  for  feveral  ages,  wn 
frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes,  efpecially  in 
830,  878,  1023,  1037,  1 149  and  1 171,  and  twio? 
burned,  that  is  in  1050  and  i  r69.  The  bifhopridi 
of  Domieagh  was  united  to  that  of  Meath  in  th< 
thirteenth  century  f.     See  Damlech. 

DOMNACH-BILE,  or  the  church  of  Bile,  & 

tuated  in  Magh-bile  in  Inis-owcn  on  the  N.  W.  ^ 
I-X)ugh  Foyle.  This  church  was  founded  by  Sal's 
Patrick,  where  in  after  ages  was  erefled  a  ni:  « 
naftery. 


♦  0'Conor*s  Diffcrt.  p-  179.     f  Harris's  Ware,  yoj..  i.  p. 
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>MNACH  MOR  MAGH  EAN,  or  the  great 

church  of  the  plain  of  the  water.  A  church  founded 
by  Saint  Patrick,  in  a  plain  on  the  north  of  Lough 
Ern.* 

|)NUM,  or  Dunum,  an  ancient  city  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  and  thought  by  Cambden  and  fome 
others  to  be  the  prefent  city  of  Down,  from  the 

fdun  or  fort  near  it,  and  formerly  the  reGdencc  of 
the  chieftains  of  that  country ;  but  a  number  of 
,  the  ancient  Irifti  raths  or  caftles  were  named  Dons, 
thins  and  Dins.    See  Dunum. 
UM,  fee  Druim, 
pM,  fee  Druim. 

OMORB,  or  as  it  was  anciently  denominated 
Dromarragh,  that  is,  the  church  or  habitation  in 
|hc  maritime  country.  A  bifhoprick  in  the  barony 
of  Iveagh  and  county  of  Down,  founded  in  the  fixth 
oentury  by  St,  Colman,  in  the  ancient  diftridt  called 
!^tfochmarragh.  f 

tXJIM,  Drum,  Drom,  Drim,  Truim  and  Trim, 
in  the  ancient  Iri(h  fignifies  a  conical  hill  with  a 
cave,  a  hollow  dome,  a  houfe  or  habitation;  figu- 
ratively a  church  or  any  building  the  fides  and 
roof  of  which  flope  in  the  manner  of  a  dome. 
[UIM-CLIABH,  or  the  church  of  Hurdles, 
on  account  of  being  conftrudled  of  wicker  work, 
i  and  at  prefent  called  Drumclive.  In  this  place  St. 
,  Patrick  founded  a  church  and  biihoprick,  though  it 
is  now  only  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Carbury, 
and  c;ountyof  Sligo,  about  three  miles  north  of  th^ 
town  of  Sligo.  I 

•  Harris't  Ware,  wl.  i.  p.  i8.         f  Ihid.  vol.  i, 

X  Ibid.  Tol*  I.  p.  1 8, 

G  » 
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DRUJM-S  AILEC,  or  the  church  built  will 

lows.  The  ancient  name  of  the  cathed 
Ardmagb,  being  originally,  as  moft  of  the  pr 
churches  of  Ireland  were,  conftruftcd  with ' 
or  willows  wrought  in  the  manner  of  wicker-\ 

DRUM,  fee  Druim. 

DRUM-DRUID,  a  facred  cave  of  the  ] 
near  the  royal  rath  of  Croghan,  dedicated  t( 
or  Providence  J. 

DUBANA,  a  river  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland 
tioned  by  Richard  of  Cirenceftcr.  The  ' 
evidently  a  corruption  of  Dubiheanoj  or  th 
or  deep  water.  It  is  the  river.  Lee  which  fi 
Cork  harbour. 

DUBH,  black,  and  when  applied  to  wat 
rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  generally  fignifies 
by  reafon  that  deep  waters  are  in  general  oi 
colour.  Dubh  was  alio  frequently  applied 
rivers  as  ran  through  bogs  and  morafles; 
the  waters  of  the  lea. 

DUBH-ULA,    or  Duth-ula,    that  is  the 

rufhing  water.     A  river  in  Conaught. 

DUBL ANA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
lin,  called  by  Piolemy,  Eblum.  Dublana,  ' 
Dublinum  and  Dublin,  is  evidently  derive 
DM-kana^  or  the  place  of  the  black  harl 
lake,  or  rather  the  lake  of  the  fea,  the  bay  o 
lin  being  frequently  fo  called.  (See  Bally 
Cliath  or  Lean-Cliath  ) 

DUBRONA,  a  river  in  the  fouth  of  Ir 
mentioned  by  Richard,  and  qalled  by  P 
Dabrona.    Dubronaj  corruptly  Dabrona,  isei 

♦  Harris's  Ware,  v.  i.  p.  i.       %  O'Conor's  Dlffcrt. 
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\y  derived  from  Dubb  ro  aua^  or  the  great  black 
Water,  called  by  the  Irilh  Dubh-abhan-mor,  and 
l^  the  Englilh  at  this  day  the  Black  water ;  it  fails 
into  the  bay  of  Youghall.  It  was  alfo  called  fre- 
'quently  Nemb  Abban  or  the  divine  River  and  Sui- 
difman  or  the  river  of  fouth  Munfter. 

PLEEK,  fee  Domleagh. 

wN,  Dorij  Din.  An  ifolated  hill  or  rock,  an 
artificial  mount  or  hili  furrounded  by  a  ditch, 
whereon  the  ancient  chiefs  erected  their  habitations. 
An  elevated  place,  or  any  habitation  on  a  hill  or 
mount. 

UN-^LUIN.POIIC,  or  the  Dun  in  the  fc- 
queftered  corner,  now  vulgarly  calle^  the  dun  of 
Clopoke,  in  the  Queen's  County  about  four  miles 

^   Touth  of  Stradbally .     It  was  a  fort  or  caftle  of  a 

.  branch  of  the  family  of  O'More's,  ancient  chief- 

>   tains  of  Leix.     It  confifts  of  an  ifolated  rock  in 

■  which  are  fome  natural  caves  \  on  the  top  is  a 
plain  formerly  furrounded  by  a  wall  compofed  of 

jr  rock  ftones  without  cement,  with  a  grand  entrance 
from  the  fouth.     There  doth  not  appear  ever  to 

k  have  been  any  building  of  lime  and  ftone  eredted 
on  this  dun,  but  the  feveral  edifices  were  conftrudl- 
cd  intirely  in  the  ancient  Irifli  ftile*  That  it  veas 
an  habitation  fome  years  before  the  eftablilhment 
of  chriftianity  in  this  ifle  is  extremely  probable,  as 

I    in  an  adjacent  field  is  an  ancient  tomb  with  an  in- 

i     fcription    in    Druidic    charaders,    fignifying  Hy 

.     Mordha,  the  great  king. 

bUN-CRUTHAIN,  or  Dun-^Croich-ean,  that  is 

the  caftle  of  the  diftrid  of  the  water,'  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  0*Gahan  chief  of  Hygahan^  or  the  diftridt 
of  the  fea,  containing  the  northern  part  of  the  ba- 


ii>c  miaaie  ages  a  fcliool  o 
^t  was  deftroyed  by  the  I 
^f  this  univcrfity  arc  {] 
Donaghadee  f , 

DUN-KERMNA,  or  th< 

fortrefs  of  the  chiefs  of  G 
fale  now  ftands. 

DUN-MOGHDHAIRNE, 

pleafiint    plain,    deftroyo 

BUN-MORE,  that  is  the 
It  was  the  rcfidence  of  the ; 
or  Conmacne  de  Cinel-dudh 
tfie  OTCcIJy'ii.    Itwasdcfti 
O^Brien  ft. 

BUN-NA-MAES,  or  the 

plain.-  An  iiblated  rock  nci 
Qacen's  county,  originally 
Laoifach  Hy  Moradh,  or  th 
herediury  chieftain  of  the  a 
Looijbbeoib  ui  Mfxrdba^  ox  El 
ages  denominated  Leix  in 
Dun na macs  is  faid  to  have  \ 
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t)ut  on  their  connection  with  the  Mc.  Morrdghs 
chieftains  of  Hy  Morragh,  was  eftee'med  one  of 
the  royal  fortrefles  of  Hy  Kinfelagh,  and  frequent- 
ly was  one  of  the  feats  of  the  kings  of  Leinfter. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  it  was  in  the  pof- 
fellbn  of  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh  maol  Mordha^ 
chief  of  Hy  Kinfelagh  and  king  of  Leinfter.  l^his 
prince  marrying  his  daughter  Eva  to  Strongbow 
earl  of  Pembroket  it  fell  into  the  poiieflion  of  that 
hoblemah  ;  whofe  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpouiing 
William  Marlhal  earl  of  Pembroke,  Dunnaraac^ 
with  the  adjacent  territory  came  into  the  pofleffion 
of  the  faid  earl  who  erefted  it  into  a  county  pa- 
latine and  built  on  the  Dun  about  the  year  1 216  an 
elegant  caftle.  In  1325  it  was  taken  by  Lyfagh 
O'More,  the  ancient  proprietor  of  this  country, 
from  which  tirtie  it  was  alternately  in  iht  pibffeffion 
of  the  Iri(h  and  Englifh  families  utitil  the  year 
1650,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  O'Mores  by 
the  colonels  Heufon  and  Reynolds,  and  blown  up 
and  efFedlually  deftroyed.  The  only  remains  of 
this  ancient  caftle  and  Fortrefs  are  fome  of  the 
walls  and  gates  which  are  yet  venerable  in  their 
^  piins  *. 
DUN-RIOGH,  fee  dinroy. 

DUN^INNE,  fee  Lifmor^. 

DUN-SHAGHLIN,  fee  Domach  Schachlin. 

DUN-SOBARKY,  or  Dun  fobharchiegh,  that  is 
the  impregnable  fortrefs,  from  Dun  a  fortrefs,  and 
JAbar  ftrong  or  powerful.  It  is  now  called  Car-^ 
ricfcrgus  or  Knockfergus,  that  is  the  rock,  hill  or 
fort  of  the  general,  to  which  alfo  its  ancient  name 

*  Ware.    Collcft.  No.  $.  p.  147. 


,  B  and  Rath-keltar. 

I   )  '^  DUNUM,  a   city  and  caj 

mentioned   by   Ptolemy- 
chiefs  of  CuoJan,  and  ca'l 
druim.    Itisftill  remainii 
the  adjacent  town  of  Rath 
Wicklow. 
DtJR,  or  the  water,  an  a 
S.  W.  of  Ireland  mentioi 
thought,  by  Ware  and  Ca 
of  Dingte. 

DUTHULA,  fee  Dubh-ula 


E. 


EaDHNA,  or  Eoghna  froi 
nounced  oona,  viz.  the  dh 
One  of  the  prindpal  deities 
tarns  of  Ireland,  being  the  jf 
wth  and  univerfal  nature,  w 
.the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient 
bliesappertninin<r  ♦«  *u: • 
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diftinflioDy  efpecially  vfhtn  applied  to  the  fair  fex^ 

it  was  of  the  fame  import  as  my  lady  in  Englilh  ;  it 

being  cuftomary  amongil  the  old  Irifh  to  adopt  the 

names  of  their  divinities  as  honourable  titles.  Even 

at  this  day  it  is  retained  for  a  chriilian  name  a- 

mongft  the  country  women,  and  is  generally  tranf- 

lated  into  Englifh  by  the  word  Honour.    Eadbna 

when  ufed  as  the  name  of  the  genius  of  the  earthy 

was  conftantly  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  the 

fame  as  the  Greek  Ceres^  Cybele^  Pallas  and  Diana^ 

the  Italian  Ops^  the  Egyptian  IJis^  the  Syrian  Af" 

tarte^  the  Phoenician  Mbgbum^  the  Britifh  Adrafte 

or  Andate^  and  the  Saxon  Eojler  \   (he  was  alfo  de* 

nominated  by  the  Irifh  Tlacbt,  Adomo  and  Mbum' 

ban.       See    the    words     Tlachgo    and    Mhum* 

han. 

EAMHAIN,  or  Eamania,  derived  from  aem' 

buimui^  that  is,  the  potent  or  noble  place  or 
city;  an  ancient  royal  refidence,  and  capital  of 
Ulfter,  fituated  near  Ardmagh.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  one  of  the  Scotifli 
chiefs  near  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chriflian 
aera,  and  was  deftroyed  by  Caibre  Liffecar  a  prince 
of  Conaught,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Colgan  fays  there  were  fome  ruins  of  it 
remaining  in  his  time^  probably  the  rath  in  which 
the  royal  palace  called  Croave-roigh,  was  ereded  *. 

BAN,  fccDeaffii. 

EANDRUIM,  fee  Dalnaruidhe. 

EAS&O A9  anciently  Eafaodruaid^  or  the  noble 
cataract,  a  great  waterfall  on  the  river  Ern  famous 
for  Salmon  f. 

EBLANA,  fee  Deblana. 

•  (yCoBor's  Difiert.  p.  176-        f  Harris'g  Ware,  ▼.  p.  1%. 
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EBLANIJ,  a  people  in  the  eaft  of  Iidai 
mentioned  by  Ptoleaiy,  and  written  in  fome 
pies  of  that  ancient  gec^rapher  Blanii.  Thev 
is  evidently  derived  from  /kbb  or  Ebb^  a  dift 
and  Lfan^  the  bay  of  the  fea,  whence  the  dfl 
on  the  bay  of  the  fea.  The  ancient  inhabittni 
the  county  of  Dublin,  near  the  bay  of 
name. 

EBLINII,  from  Aobh,  or  Ebfaleaneigh,  the 
habitants  on  the  waters  of  the  fea ;  menoonec 
feveral  of  the  Irifli  antiquaries  as  being  in  N 
fter,  probably  the  prefent  county  of  Lime 
Though  the  word  may  alfo  be  derived  &om  i 
lu.n^  or  the  diftriA  of  the  inland  country  *• 

EDRI,  the  fame  with  Adros,  which  (ec^. 

EILE,  or  Hy-Leagh,  that  is  the  diftrid  of 
level  county.  Comprehending  the  fouth  par 
the  King's  county,  the  wefiern  part  of  the  Que 
county,  and  the  northera  part  of  the  count] 
Tipperarv  ;  divided  ir.to  three  principalities,  ' 
governed  bv  its  paterr.a!  chief;   as : 

EILE  UI  BHOG  AR  TEAGH,    or  the  1( 

c:I:ric\  ct"  the  rjce  of  the  bogg\-  country,  c 
pehenJing  the  ]5!ain  2nd  mcraiTes  nonh  of  Cal 
the  chiefs  of  uh:ch  were  ca'led  Hy  Bhogarte 
by  corrjption  O'Fogariy.  The  Er.glifh  famiLn 
Cutler,  Puree;  and  Mdthew  were  fettled  in 
connrn'  before  the  bo^ir.r.ineofthe  lad  centur 

EILE  UI  CHEARBHUIL,  fituatcd  ia  the  fo 

of  the  King's  co-nty,  ar.d  well  of  Sliabh-Sk 
rr a  mountains;  whence::  obtained  the  name 
F.ic  ui  Chearbhtui,  or  the  p'^ir*   dlitriA  near 


•  O^oncr"! 
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rock.  The  chiefs  of  this  diftridt  were  called  0*Car- 
roK  under  whom  was  a  fubordinatc  Dynaft  named 
O'Delany,  prcfiding  over  a  dillricl  in  the  fouth 
denomlnattd  Dal  Leagb  nuiy  of  the  diftrift  of  the 

flat  country  *; 

5ILE.  UI  MORDHA,  or  Eile  ui  Mora,  that  is 

ihe  diftridt  of  the  plain  in  the  (hady  or  woody 
country  ;  comprehending  the  greater^  part  of  the 
prelent  Qi^ieen's  county«  and  diilinguilhed  in  the 
latter  ages  by  the  name  of  Leix.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  eaft  by  *the  river  Barrow ;  on  the 
wed  by  Sliabh-£ladhma  mountains,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  More  and  Sliabh-marragagh 
mountains.  The  hereditary  chiefs  were  called  Hy 
Mordha,  or  O'More,  and  fometimes  Moal  Mordha. 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  all  the  Eilys,  and 
defcended  from  the  Laighfeachs^  ancient  chieftains 
of  Hy  Leagh,  which  fee  under  that  name.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  feniority,  they  were  frequently 
filled  king's  of  Leinfter.  The  O'Mores  remained 
in  the  pofleflion  of  the  greater  part  of  their  coun- 
try until  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century, 
when  being  in  rebellion,  the  lands  were  forfeited 
and  diftiibuted  amongft  the  Engli(h  adventurers  f. 

SIRCAEL,  or  Earga),  that  is  the  weAern 
Gael  or  woodlanders  ^  a  large  diftridt  in  the  weft 
cfUlfter,  comprehending  the  prcfent  counties  of 
Fermanagh  and  Donegal  %. 

SIROIN,    or    Erin,  that    is     weftcrn     iflancj. 

The  invariable  name  of  Ireland  amongft  the  ori- 
^nal  inhabitants  from  the  remoteft  periods.    The 


•  Collect.  No.  3.  prf  376. 
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poets  and  hiftorians  indeed  ffequ^nlf^  P^^A 
(everal  odier  appellatipot.  arilidg  finbm .  wtt ; 
cumftance?  ;  as  Ere  ^aa  Orwcb-fimM^  or  im( 
country  \  Fiodb-IfimSp  or  the  broody  ifluid)  i 
Elga^  or  the  noble  ifland  t  TeacIhTmiiU^  oi 
dark  habitation ;  fMrifing  firom  Ub  sitidt  tut 
menfe  forefts*  Bits  Battba^  at  the  ifiuid  d 
herds  of  fwine  ^  this  country  in  the  euly  p 

being  ever  celebrated  for  contatniog  gR«  In 
thofe  animds  ;  and  Itfhis  Bbed^  or  htm  Hd^ 
is  the  ifland  of  BeaL  But  the  body  of  the  j 
conftantly  denominated  it  Eiroin^  or  the  n 
ifland^  and  themfelves  Ertnaeb^  or  wefiernj 
The  Britons  called  Ireland  TJberian^hfC  the  a 
beyond  the  weftem  water;  the  Greeks  ca 
Overnia^  or  the  moft  weftern  country  ;  when 
Latins  Hibernia  of  the  fame  import,  from  J 
and  Hypper-ernia^  or  the  moft  weftern  Iflan 
was  alfo  denominated  Ireland^  or  weftem  lai 
the  Anglo-Saxons  *. 

EISGIR.RIADA,  fee  Legh  Mogh. 

ELI  HY  MORA,  now  called  Leix,  fee  E 

Mordha. 
EMLEY,  fee  Imleach-jobhuin 
ENACHDUNE,  or  Eoghnach-dun,  that  i 

dun  or  fortrefs  of  the  diftridt,  or   the  chic 

trefs.    A  royal  refidence  near  Tuam,  the  fs 

Dun-more^  which  fee. 

EN-EIRAGH,  fee  ConaUGabhra. 
ECXJANACHT  AINE  CLIACH,     fee 

Cliach. 
ERDINIJ,  a  people  inhabiting  the  weftem 
of  Ulfter ;  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  call 

♦  O'Conwr's  Diftrt. 
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Richard  of  Cirencefter  Hardinij.  Erdinij  is  deriv- 
ed from  Eir  dunedbj  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wcftern  hilly  country,  comprehending  the  fouth 
parts  of  the  county  of  Donegail  and  county  of  Fer- 
managh.   See  £rnai  and  Rheba. 

ERB,  fee  Eiroin. 

ERENACH,  fee  Eiroin. 

ERGAL,  fee  Eircael  and  alfo  Vennicnii. 

ERIN,  fee  Eiroin. 

ERNAI,  or  wcftern  People,    a  name  given  by . 

the  Irifti  Antiquaries  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Fermanagh  near  Lough  Ern,  they 
were  the  Erdinii  of  Ptolemy  *. 
EUGENfANS,   or  the  maritime   people;    the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  S.  W.  of  Ireland  on  the 
coofts  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry;    and 
^metimes  taken  in  an  enlarged  fertfe  to  fignify  the 
^nftabitants  of  all  Defmond  or  fouth  Munftcr. 
^^OLrENI,    derived  from  ^obh  kanetgh^  or  the 
^'ftrid  of  the  waters  of  the  fea,  an  ancient  diftrift 
'Mentioned  by  Probus,  fituated  on  the  eaftefn  Cdaft 
^f  tbe  county'of  Wicklow  ;  the  Coulan  of  the*  Irifti, 
^^vKichfee. 

'UR'^US,  a  people  mentioned  by  Irifli  antiqua**- 
r^^^  to  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Conaught. 
T^Vie  word  is  evidently  a  corruption  from  £rr'-«/j, 
Q^  the  weftern  diftrift  on  the  water^  and  was  pro- 
bably the  weftern  part?  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

*  O'Conor'8  Differt.     ^    '"' 
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X^ANE,  Fcnc,  Peine,  Fion^  Fin,  orVai 
it  is  difFerently  written  in  the  feveral  dialeAs 
Celtic  tongue,  fignified  originally  moft  e» 
eminent  and  diftinguiflied.  Figuraiively  a 
boundary,  end,  or  any  thing  confpicuous  i 
vated.  When  joined  to  matten  of  religion, 
nified  facred,  as  Ollavain,   the  fitored  high 

and  as  white  was  univerfally,  throughout  the 
world,   appropriated  to  the  divinity*   Fin, 

and  Peine  frequently  fignifies  in  the  Irifii  Ian 
that  colour  ;  When  joined  to  perfons,  it  (ij 
either  tliat  they  were  of  the  facred  or  druidic 
or  eminent  for  their  learning  and  abilities  ii 
whence  Feincigh  or  Fenius,  a  wife  or  learn* 
fon,  and  Mileadh-feine,  a  learned  nobi 
When  applied  to  places,  it  either  fignified  th 
were  places  of  worfliip.  or  appertained 
Druids,  as  Fanus  a  temple  or  place  of  v 
among  the  Romans^  and  Magh  Peine  or  the 
plain,  in  Ireland  ;  When  applied  to  waters,  ii 
fignified  that  they  were  on  eminences,  clear 
or  dedicated  to  religion,  Thefe  words  freq 
occurring  in  the  ancient  Irifti  poems  and  chrc 
have  given  rife  to  the  opinion,  relative  to  th 
blifhment  of  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  in  this  i 
in  an  early  period.  But  where  ever  thofe  > 
Fene,  Feint,  &:c.  are  found  in  the  Irifh  lanj 
they  muft  be  c;onfidered  under  fomc  of  the 
defv^ripiions. 
FEARMUIGHE,  corrupted  from  Fear-n 
now  the  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of 
T{iis  diftrift  was  formerly  the  country  of  the 
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Cibbons,  Condons  and  Roches.     It  was  alfo  in  an- 
cient times,  denominated  Glean  na  Mbain  or  Magb 
na  Fiine^  that  is  the  facred  plain,   or  plain  of  the 
learned.     About  the  year  254,  Fiach  Muillethan 
provincial  king  of  Munfter,  bellowed  the  greatcft 
part  of  this  country  on  the  Pruid  Mogruth,  from 
w  horn  it  obtained  the  name  of  Dal-Mogruith,  The 
Druid  on  coming  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  gountryt 
converted  it  into  a  kind  of  fandtuary,  and  on  the 
high  land  which  bounds  ir,   erefted  a  number  of 
altars^  and  places  of  wor(hipi  feveral  of  which  are 
remaining  to  this  day-      From  this  circumftance, 
I>al-Mogruith  obtained  the  name  of  Magh  Feinc^ 
or  the  facred  plain,    which   before   bore  that  of 
Magh  Neirce.    In  the  letter  ages  the  inhabitants  of 
Magh  Feine  were  called  Fear  Magh  Feine,   or  the 
men  of  the  faaed  plain,  or  Fear  Magh,  and  by 
corruption  Fcr-moy  *.     Sec  Magh  Neirce 

'  FEINE,  fee  Fane. 

\  FENABORE,  fee  Kilfenor^gh. 

^  FENE,  fee  Fane. 

FBNIUSA  FARSA,  or  Pheniufa  Farfa,  a  Per- 
fon  mentioned  in  the  old  Irilh  poems  and  Chroni- 
cles, and  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  who   introdu<!ed 
letters  into  Ireland.     From  the  fimilarity  of  the 
vord  Pheniufa  to  Phaeni,  it  has  been  frequently 
aflerted,  that  Feniufa  Farfa  was  cither  a  Phcenician  or 
Carthaginian  whp  arrived  in  this  country  in  a  very 
^rly  period.    But  as  the  real  fignification  of  Feni^ 
ufa  Farfa,  is  the  moft  wife  or  learned  perfon,  it  is 
moft  probable  that  he  was  the  fame  with  Forchcrn, 
who  is  faid  to  have  written  the  firft  Irilh  uraiceaft 

Ibrm's  Ware,  t,  i.  p.  53.  Colleft.  No.  5.  p.  69,  70,  &  No,4, 
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or  primer,  fome    few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.    Feniula  Farfa  or  Forchern  therefore,  fccmi 
to  have  been  a  Britifli   Druid,  who   had  obtained 
the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  Punic  or  Iberian  trt* 
ders,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  p^^ 
ceding  the  Chriflian  aera.    According  to  the  lri(h 
annals,  Eochadh  Aireamh  firft  introduced  burying 
in  this  country,  inflead  of  burning  or  inclofingthe 
body  in  urns  ;   over  the  grave,  a  flat  or  inclined 
ftone  was  to  be  placed  with  the  name  of  the  pcr^ 
fon  written  thereon.      This  tranfa^ftion   is  gene- 
•    rally  placed  in  the  year  of  the  world  3952,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Jofephus^  before 
Chrifl:  240 ;  and  according  to  the  prefent  only  46 
years;    but  according  to  the  computation  of  St 
Hierom,  which  was  generally  followed  during  the 
middle  ages  by  the  ancient  Irifti  Clergy,  A.  D.  1 1  s 
about  which  time  a  number  of  the  Britifh   Druids 
fled  into  Ireland  from  the  terror    of  the   RoiiNUi||| 
arms.    A  number  of  thefe  tombs  are  yet  remaiin 
ing  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  feveralof  whidP 
are  infcribed  with  Druidic  characters,  and  at  this  day 
are  called  by  the  natives,  Leaba  na  Feine^  that  ii 
the  bed  or  grave  of  the  learned  or  noble   people^ 
From  thefe  circumftances  there  is  the  greateft  pixi^ 
bability,    that  the  celebrated  Fenuifa  Farfa  or  For- 
chern vi^as  a  Britifli  Druid  who  retired  into  tki^ 
country  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain  under  Caefar.     In  fiAy  years  from  wbicdfa 
time,   or  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft  century, 
the   knowledge  of  letters  had  become .  univerGai 
among  the  Hrbernian  heathen  priefl^,  and  thecelc" 
br^ted  convention  of  Tara  was  in  confequencc 
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thereof  inftitutcd  towards  the  middle  of  the  firft 
age.* 
•EOR  NA  FLOINN,  fee  Ciariudhe. 
*BORUS,   the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Nore, 
which  rifcs  near  the  Devirs  Bit,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  falls  into  the  Barrow.     Fcorus  is 
evidently  derived  from  Abban  HFeor  uis^  or  the  river 
of  jhc  rapid  ftrcam,  whence  it  was  frequently  called 
Abhan  nFeor,  and  by  the  Englifli  the  Nore  5  this 
river  in  time  of  fk)ods  being  exceedingly  rapid.f 
ERMANAGH^  or  the  people  of  the  diftrid 
on  the  water,  a  people  inhabiting  the  country  round 
Lough  Ern,  the  Erdinii  of  Ptolemy  ;  this  country 
called  alfo  Magh  Guhuir,  or  the  plain  of  the  water, 
was  made  a  county  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
the    ancient   chiefs  of  which   were  called   Magh 
Guhuir  or  Mac  Guire,  who  remained  in  the  intire 
poflfeilion  of  their  country  until  tlie  beginning  cf 
the  laft  century-t 
►RMOY,  fee  Fearmuighc; 

US,  or  Ferna,  evidently  derived  from 
Fiitt  na  uisi  ^^  "^^n  of  the  diftridl  on  the  water ;  a4 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hy  Morragh,  the  prefent 
county  of  Wexfordj  frequently  were  called  ;  Ferna 
was  the  principal  refidence  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of 
this  diftrift,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  A  mo- 
naftcry  and  bifhoprick  were  founded  here  by  St. 
Edan,  about  598,  and  united  to  that  of  Leighlin  in 
1600.  The  church  of  Ferns  was  in  the  middle  ages 
frequently  efteemed  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Uinfter.  § 

•  Collca.  No.  5.     O'Conor's  Diuert.    M'Curtln.    Keating. 
TlgHcrnic.  f  O'Conor'g  Differt.    '     %  O'Conor's  Diflcrt. 
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rarncK  piicnea  nis  leni  inc  ingni  Dciorc  i 
at  tliv^  court  of  Taragli  ;  at  which,  earl 
liiorning  iic  lighted  up  that  fire,  which 
much  aftoniflimcnt  to  the  Druids  and  aflt 
the  ftates.  A  monaftery  and  bidioprick  w 
wards  founded  in  this  place  by  St.  Ere*. 

FIODH  AONGUSA,  or  the  wood  orco 

Aongus,  a  diftrift  in  the  county  of  Wc 
and  barony  of  R&thconrath.  It  was  in 
ages  called  Coen  druim^  or  the  diftrift  of  1 
dome,  from  containing  the  hill  of  Ufncad 
for  being  the  place  where  the  ancient  fyi 
publick  aiTemblies  were  frequently  held ; 
that  in  1 1 1 2,  or  1 1 1 1,  under  Celfus  archi 
iVrdmaghf.    See  Ufneach. 

FIODHA  RHEHE,  pronounced  fairy, 

Sylvan  divinities,  from  Fiodba  woods,  i 
divinities.  The  Fiodba  Rbebe^  in  the  anci 
mythology  were  fubordinate  genii  who 
over  the  vegetable  productions  of  nature, 
animals  of  the  foreft.  They  were  the  1 
elves  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  i  the 
whom  was  Pan  or  Pallas,  called  by  th 
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KODH-INIS,  fee  Eirioil. 

FIRBOLGiE,  fee  Bolga. 

FiRCRABII,  or  Fif-na-crabii,  that  is  the  mctl 
or  inhabitants  of  the  diftrift,  called  alfo  Hy  Magh- 
neigh,  now  the  county  of  Monaghan  and  part  of 
the  ancient  Oirgael,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  the 
MacMahons*.   See  Hy  Maghneigh  and  Oirgael. 

.HRTHUATHAL,  or  Fortuatha,  that  is  the 

men  of  the"dark  or  giooniy  region  ;  an  ancient  dif- 
trid  comprehending  the  mountainous  trad  of  coun- 
try on  the  weft  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  called 
Hy  Tuathal,  or  the  gloomy  region ;  being  compofed 
of  barren  mountains  and  dark  vallies.  The 
ancient  chiefs  were  called  Hy  Tuathal,  and  Mac 
Mhthuil,  by  corruption  O'Tool,  they  were  alfo 
hereditary  chiefs  of  Cuolan,  during  the  middle 
^ges,  ^nd  often  brought  under  their  fubjedion  the 
chiefs  of  Caglan  or  Galen.  This  rocky  diftridl  was 
/ike\wife  denominated  Ciarmen  or  Ciermen,  that  is 
the  place  or  country  of  rocksi  corruptly  writteif 
Carmen,  whence  the  mountains  next  the  bay  of 
Diftbrm,  are  frequently  in  the  IriQi  writings  called 
Sli^bh  Ciermen^  or  the  rocky  mountains.  As  the 
O*  Tools  were  either  by  defcent  or  marriage  of  the 
farriC  family  with  the  Mac  Moroghs,  O'Moras  and 
O' Kelly s  of  Caclan,  they  were  frequently  deno- 
minated kings  of  Leinfter,  according  to  their  fe- 
niorityf. 

KX^HMUINE-ABHAN,  or  the  river  of  the  low 

couttuy ;  a  river  rifing  in  xhe  barony  of  Tirekerin, 
and  county  of  Derry  5  from  whence  taking  a 
N.  !t^.  W.  courfe,  it  falls  into  Lough  Foyle.     Saint 

♦  O'Conor'g  Difftrt.  t  Harris's  Ware 
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-  minion  to  Ireland,  f 

FOMHORAICC,  or  Former agh,  that  is 
or  pyratcs.     A    people  mentioned   in  the 
/  Irifli  poems,  and  faid  to  have  infefted  the 

coaits  of  ireknd  during  the  time  that  the  ili 
in  pofleflion  of  the  Ntmetba.  They  were  i 
edly  the  Punic  traders,  who  fkll  arrived 
coafts  of  the  Britifb  ifles  about  440  or  51 
before  the  Chriftian  aera,  under  the  coi 
Midaaitus,  and  difcovered  the  valuable  t 
of  Cornwall,  and  which  they  kept  for  feve 
a  fecrct  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Di 
voyages  frequently  made  to  that  part  of 
we  may  reafonably  conclude  thofe  andei 
gators,  occafionally  vifited  the  coajlls  of 
and  traded  with  the  barbarous  natives^ 
and  fuch  other  commodities  as  the  oour 
produced ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  that  tfa 
any  fettlement  therein,  indeed  the  country 
early  periods,  producing  little,  except  woo 
and  fifh,  could  never  be  an  obje£fc  of  color 
whilft  Britain,  on  account  of  its  tin  mint 
probably  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvc 
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Z^Gcnicians  aod  Carthaginians,   they  belong  to  a 
much  later  period.    For  it  is  by  no  means  evident^ 
that   the  Phoenicians  during  their  commerce  with 
the  Britifti  ifles,  either  eftablilhed  colonies  or  intro- 
duced their  learning  among  the  natives  ;    thefe 
things  bdng  referved  for  the  Iberian  and  Gallic 
nierchant6,  about  one  hundred  years  before  Chrifi* 
Befides,  if  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  had 
made  fettlements  in  Ireland,  the  old  Irifh  bards 
could  not  have  diilinguiOied  them  by  the  name  of 
Poeni  i  it  is  true  thefe  people  were  generally  called 
by  the  Greeks  ♦•itoM*,    and   by  the  Latins  Panos 
and  Punicos^  yet  they  always  denominated  them- 
(elves  Canaim  or  merchants,  the  Irilh  therefore  in 
their  own  language,  mull  either  have  called  them 
Canuitbe  merchants,  or  Fombormc    feamen,    and 
we  Qpd  them  adually  called   Fomhoraicc,  in  all 
the  old  Irifti  poems.  Their  arrival,  however,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  hiftorians,  and  compar^ 
with  the  traditions  in  the  Iri(h  peems,  ferve  in  a 
great  meafure  to  afcertain  the  time  in  which  Ireland 
received  her  firft  people ;  for  allowing  the  Nemetba 
to  have  been  in  poflefOon  of  this  ifland  zoo  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Fomhoraicc,  we  (hall  ob- 
tain 640  or  700  years  prior  to  the  Chriilian  aera, 
for  the  firft  colonization  of  Ireland  by  the  Aborigines 
of  Britain.   An  event  which  agrees  perfeAly  with 
ancient  foreign  hiltory,  and  the  natural  circumftan- 
ces  of  things.* 

The  firft  arrival  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  on  the 
Hibernian  coafts  being  about  350  years  after  the 
efiabliftiment  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  that  ifland, 

•  Kciting.    O'Conor's  Diffcrt.   PHn.  L  7.  c.  56.    Hcrodpt. 
p«  35^^    Str^bo,  p.  265.   Collea.  No.  8.  Hift.  of  Manchcftfr» 
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I  K  bLiii,  i.T  I'^iitilli  vSiliire£,  — 

BriiiMis  who  iLd  Iroin  the  tcrrcjr")      atici 
^.jL   : .  of  the  Rumaii  arms,  5 

'  Britons  who  fled  from  the  Saxons, 

Wherefore  in  the  fpace  of  1 140  years  t 
nization  from  Britain  was  compleated. 
See  Nemethae,  Momonii,  Fomorii,  Bolgae, 
Heremonii,  Phoenicians  and  Scotii. 
FOMORII,  or  Fomorians,  that  is  the  fe 
or  mariners  ;  a  people  mentioned  in  "t 
ancient  Irifh  poems  to  have  anived  in  tl: 
in  a  very  early  period ;  even  before  the  c 
ment  of  the  fecond  colony  of  the  Bolgse. 
undoubtedly  were  foreign  merchants,  and 
the  Punic  or  Iberian  traders  who  frequent); 
the  coafts  of  Ireland,  during  their  comme 
the  Briions  for  tin,  &c.  It  is  remarkable, 
the  foreigners  who  traded  to  Ireland  from 
century  before  to  the  fixth  after  the  Chrift 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  1 
ancient  bards,  under  die  names  of  For 
Lcarmonii,  Latlimonii,  Lochmanii,  &c.  yet 
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n  whence  they  obtained  them.     Circumftances 

ich  prove  in  a  great  meafure,  that  though  the 

.'thaginians,  Iberians,   Gauls  and  Romans  car- 

d  on  a  confiderable  commeice  with  Ireland  du- 

ig  the   period  before  fpccified,   yet   not  any  of 

em  eftablilhed  fadlories  or  colonies  in  the  coun-- 

y,   but  only  vificcd  occafipnally  the  ports,   and 

artered  with  the  natives  for  fuch  commodities  as 

hey  had  occafion  for  *•     See  Phoenicians,  Loch- 

nanii,  Fomhoraice,  &c, 

RTUATHA,  fee  Firthu^thal. 


G. 


jA,  GAES,  CAS,  and  Gha,  Gaes  or  Ghae, 
fignify  the  fea,  or  a  large  extended  piece  of  wa- 
ter;   whence  Morghai,     corruptly    Fearghe,    the 
ocean. 
SABHRAN,  from  Gdh  n  an,  the  high  habita- 
tion of  the  king,  the  capital  and  royal  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  Oflbry.    The  rath  of  this  ancient  pa- 
lace is  yet  remaining  fituated  in  upper  Oflbry  and 
the  Qjueen's  County  f- 
'ADALIANS,  Gadelii  or  Gaoidhal,    2l  people 
'Mentioned  in  feveral  of  the  ancient  Irilh  poems  and 
chronicles,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  latter  ages  and 
^f>pofed  to  be  the  anceftors  of  this  Milefians  Who 
^""^  aflerted  to  have  travelled  into  different  parts  of 
th^  world,  prior  to  their  eftablilhment  in  Ireland. 
*^Vie    names  Gadelij  and   GaoidheU  though  taken 
f'cfcr-  the  fame,  are  probably  of  different  fignifJca- 

^  C^^Conor**  Diflert.  p.  163.  Letibhar  Lecan.  .  f  Colled.  No.  3 
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diuiJs  wiio  arrived    in  this  a^untry    in  difft 

iiods,  eii!:cr  with,  t-^.e  f^^vcra!  colonies,  or  L 

:    ,  of  commerce.     But  Gadehi  moft  probabl 

rJt:  of  Celtic  origin,   this  word  in  the  old  1 

Median  Language  fignifies  a  tower,  whem 
fenejliogbt  Gadelagb^  fignifies  the  learned  i 
the  tower  race,  and  are  aflcrtcd  by  the 
bards  to  have  introduced  into  Ireland  t1 
building  with  lime  and  itone,  and  other  i 
ments  not  before  known  to  the  ancient  in 
of  this  illand.  There  is  the  gr.eateft  proba 
thefe  people  were  the  Gaurs  or  Perfia 
amongft  thofe  wlio  received  them  ihey 
fchools  or  academics,  in  which  they  ta 
tenets  of  their  faith,  and  the  feveral  fiiblii 
ces  at  that  time  cultivr^ted  by  the  orienta 
p,reater  part  of  the  fouthern  and  weftern 
having  in  this  period  received  the  chrift 
the  Gaurs  found  little  encouragement  in  tl 
of  the  continent.  But  in  Ireland,  where  tl 
religion  remained  almoft  in  its  original  pi 
its  tenets  not  being  widely  different  froir 
the  ancient  Pcrfians,    thefe  itinerant   nhi 
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raihlea  of  the  middle  ages,  called  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians Cbammiay  and  by  the  magi  Gadek^  or  tem- 
ples of  God,  but  by  the  ancient  Irilh  Tlacbgo  or 
temples  of  the  univerfe,  whence  their  prefent  name 
in  the  Irilh  language  Chgbadb*.  (See  CloghadhJ 

GALEN,  fee  Coalan. 

ISALENG,  or  the  woody  diftrid,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  prefent  county  of  Galway ;  called 
ahb,  Hy  Gieilagh  and  Conmacne  Dubhain,  which 
fee  f . 

GALENf,   feeCaelani. 

pALIAN,  from  Caclian,  or  the  woody  country^ 
an  ancient  diftridt  in  Lcinfter,  comprehending  the 
greater  ^art  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlo w  and 
Queen's  county,  containing  the  ancient  diftridts 
of  Eli  ui  Mordha  and  Caolan.  In  the  early  ages 
this  diftrift  was  almoft  one  continued  foreft  J.  (See 

'     Eli  ui  Mordha  and  Caelan.) 

GAMANRADII,    or  the  government  of   the 

\     diftridl  on  the  fea,   comprehending  the  northern 
partof  the  county  of  Mayo,  between  the  river  Moy 
and  the  fea.     See  Tirnialgaid. 
GANGANII,  fecCanganii. 
(jARMEN,  or  Gaermen,  that  is,  the  place  or 
habitation  on  the  fea ;  it   was  the  principal  place  of 
Hy  Morragh,  (which  fee)  the  Coriondii  of  Ptolemy. 
It  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Carmen  in 
Caelan,  though  fevcral  miles  diftant.     It  was  ei- 
ther the  prefent  town  of  Wexford  or  Ennifcorthy, 
though  probably  the  former. 

*     Jorieu's  Crit.  Hiftory  of  the  Church,  vol.  2.     Vall;»nccy*i 
^flay  on  the  Celtic  Tongue.     Keating.     M'Curtin's  Ant. 
t  O'Conor'f  DiffcrU  1  O'Conor's  D^ffeit. 


W  }^-  county  of  Cork.     See  F( 

*    ''  GLENDALOCH,    or    t 

•   -  lakes.    A  valley     fituate- 

parts  of  the  antient  terri 

county  of  Wicklow  ;    it 

containing,  two  Jakes,    h 

by  high  and  almoft  inacc 

van,  called  alfo  St.  Coem 

the  fixth  century,  round< 

a  (hort  time  from  the  far 

much  reforted  to,  and  j 

flioprick  and  a  religious  c 

age«,  the  city  of  Glenda 

Epifcopatus  Biftagnienfis  y 

and  received  feveral  valua 

ledges ;  its  epifcopal  juriC 

walls  of  Dublin.    About 

century,  on  fome  accour 

was  much  negledled  by  th 

ftead  of  a  holy  city  a  de 

cardinal  Papiro  in  12 14, 

Dublin,  which  union  was  < 

.    The  O'Tools,  chiefs  of 
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innis  White,  tlie  laft  titular  bifhop,  furrendcred 
toU  right  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick's 
Dublin.     From  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  dill 
^■cmaining,  it  appears  to  have   been   a  place  of 
'    «»nfcquence ;  and  to  have  contained  feven  churches 
1^  mn^  religious  Houfes,  fmall  indeed,   but  built  in 
3B  neat  elegant  ftile  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  archi- 
ll ^c&ure.    The  cathedral,  the  walls  of  which  are  yet 
If-  landing,  was  dedicated  to   the  faints  Peter  and 
F  l*aul.     South  from  the  cathedral,  ftands  a  fmall 
F4Bhiu-ch  roofed   with  (lone,  nearly  entire,  and  in 
P^everal  parts  of  the  valley  are  a   number  of  ftone 
F-Croffes,  fome  of  which  are  curioufly  carved  but 
}  Without  any  infcriptions.    in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
F  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  ftands  a 
^ound  tower,  95  feet  high,  and  15   in  diameter; 
»^nd  in  the  cemetery  of  a   fmall  church,  on  the 
ibuth  fide  of  the  river  near  the  great  lake,  called 
^  *lie  Rhefeart  church,  are  fome  tombs,  infcribed  with 
W  Irifti  infcriptions,  belonging  to  the  O'Tools  ancient 
chiefs  of  this  diftrift.     In  a  perpendicular  projoA- 
^  ing  rock  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  lake,  thirty 

-  ^ards  above  the  furface  of  die  water,  is  the  cele- 
*'  Crated  bed  of  St.  Coemgene,  hewn  out  of  the 
"  rock,  capable  of  containing  three  perfons:  exceed- 
^  'ing  difficult  of  accefs    and    terrible  in  profpedl. 

Amongft  the  ruins  have  been  difcovered  a.nudiber 
*   of  ftones,  curioufly  carved,  and  containing  infcrip- 

-  tionsin  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Irifh  languages.  As 
^  this  city  was  in  a  valley  furrounded  on  all  fides, 
ir-  except  the  eaft,  by  high,  barren  and  inacceffiblc 
L  mountains,  the  artificial  roads  leading  thereto  are 
^  by  no  means  the  leaft  curious  part  of  the  remains ; 
'"  the  principal  is  that  leading  from  the  market  place 
'    into  the  county  of  Kildare,   through   Glendafon. 


^f^  f  f  «iivi  III  icverai  places  the 

.     i  but  the  execution,   from 

,     .  ncgleded.  From  the  ih 

vered.in  the  ruins  of  Gl 
have  beenereded  about 
century,  and  were  defigi 
on  the  Greek  and  Roma 
tion  falls  (hort  of  the  d 
CRENARD,  from  Grian 
the  Sun  ;  a  town  in  the  c 
formerly  the  refidence  of 
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HaRDINII,  fee  Erdinii 
HEBERII,  or  Hiberians, 
fern  people,  the  ancient  i 
of  Kerry  and  part  of  th 
poets  have  fablecj  that  thi 
peopled  by  Heber,  elder  1 
fons  of  Melefius,  in  whi( 
the  Heberii  with  the  Mh 
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ttid  who,  according  to  Keating,  landed  at  Inbbcr 
Sceme  now  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  from  whence 
Advancing  into  the  country  were  oppofed   by  the 
Mhumhams,    the  original  inhabitants    under  the 
conduft  of  their  queen  Eire,  but  that  heroine  be- 
ing defeated  at  the   battle  of  Magh  Greine  near 
Tralec  bay^  the  Heberii  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
the  country,  and  probably  were  the  firft  whoopen-* 
^  the  mines  of  Ireland ;  as  Eadhna  Deafg  a  king' 
^f  this  diftridt  is  faid  to  have  coined  the  firft  money 
^t  Airgiod  Rofs,  about   thirty  years   before  the 
\tj   ^^^'^>an  aera*. 
«fii{fJ,^40NII,  an  ancient  people  inha:biting  the 
carte jrn  and  middle  parts  pf  Ireland,  comprehend- 
'%  t.\nt  prefent  province  of  Leinfter ;  they  are  faid 
by    Tlie  fabulifts  to  have  defcended  from  Heremon^ 
a  ic>n  of  Milefius  the  Spaniard.    Heremon  fignifiea 
the    x^eftern  country,  and  Heremonii^  the  inhabitants 
of  tVie  weftern  country.   They  appear  to  have  been 
Belgians,  who  arrived  from  Britain  under  the  con- 
du^^  of  Hugony,   about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centmry  before  the  Chriftian  aera ;  and  were  after- 
war-ds  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Scots^  from 
d^v^lling  in  woods.   The  Heremonii  comprehended 
the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Falgii,  Elii,  Caeienii  and 
Morii.    See  Hy  Falgia,  Scotii,  Coitri  and  Coigedu-* 
ga^rian. 
HIBBRNIA,  or  the  moft  weftern  ifland ;   the 
n^inc  given  to  Ireland   by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
n^ans. 
HY»    UI,  or  O,  in  the  ancient  Iriih  and  Celtic 
tongues,  fiignified  a  country,   diftridt  and  tribe^ 


♦  Keating.     Richard  of  Cireoccfler. 


>••   i.ii>^   K.\juiuy  ui  ^viiuaicj   iii   which    iLailUi 

of  Allin,  tlie  mount  Cromla  of  the  ancif 
Tile  chiefs  of  this  diflridt  were  dcnoiji 
Aiiain. 

HY  ANLAN,  fee  Oirthir. 

HY  ARA,  fee  Dalnaruidhe. 

HY  BHEALGEIGH,  fee  Coiteagh. 

HY  BREDAGH,  fee  Brefine. 

HY  BREOGHAIN  GABHRAIN,  fee  ( 

HY  CABHAN,  fee  Brefine. 

HY  CABHANAGH,  fee  Coriandii, 

HY  CAELLAGH,  or  the  woody  diftr 

taining  the  prefent  county  of  Gah/rzyy  {i 
and  Conmacne  dubhain. 

HY  CHEARBHUIL,  fee  Eli  ui  Chearb 
HY  CONAR,  fee  Hy  Falgia. 
HY  COAREIGH,  fee  Brefine. 

HY  DA  LEIGH,     7  fee  Hy  Falgia. 
HY  DAM  SEIGH,  j  ^       ^ 

HY  DINGLE,  fee  Vellabori. 
HY  DRISCUIL,  fee  Corcaluighe. 
HY  DUNNABHAN,  fee  Cairbre  aobh(i 
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*rhe  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  defcended 
from  the  moft  ancient  colony  of  the   Belgians, 
mrhofe  hereditary  chiefs    were  denominated   Hy 
nFailiia,  by  corruption  O'Neal ;  and  in  whofe  line, 
as  defcendants  of  Hugony  the  great,  of  the  race  of 
the  Neremonii,  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  to  ^ 
be  cledcd.    Some  few  years  before  the  chrlftian 
B^ra,  on  the  arrival  of  feveral  Caledonian  colonies 
Under   the  domination  of  Ullagh,    a  number  of 
the  ancient  Fallgii,  under  the  condu(5l  of  Eoghagh 
Bhealogh,  or  Eoghagh  Failoch,   retired  acrofs  'the 
Shannon   and   eftabliflied  a  colony  at  Croighan ; 
others  with  their  chief  retired  fouthward  into  the 
diftri<5t  of  Coiteigh,  now  the  King's  county.    From 
^hich  period,  Hy  Falgia  was  confined  principally 
to  the  King's  county  and  part  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,   diAinguifhed,  during  the  latter  ages,   by 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Offaly.     About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  colony  from  this 
diftridt  fettled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  for 
feveral  ages,  it  was  diflinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
Hy  Failia,  and  Tir  hy  nFail,  by  corruption  Tiro- 
nel,  and  Tirone,  that  is,  the  land  of  the  diftridt 
of  the  Fail.     A  circumftance  that  gave  rife  to  the 
north  and  fouth  Hy  Failia  fo  much  fpoken  of  by 
the  Irifti  hiftorians  of  the  middle  ages.     South  Hy 
Falia   contained   the  fubordinate  diftrifts  of  Hy 
Magh'loneigh,  Hy  Da-Leigh,  Hy  Mul-loigh,  Hy 
Con-ar,    Hy  Dam-feigh,    Magh-coit-lan,   Magh- 
coit-eoghan,  Mach-all-leigh  and  Hy  Faliegh,  whofe 
refpedtive  dynafts  during  the  latter  ages  were  de- 
nominated O'Malone,  0*Daly,  O'Muloy,  0*Con- 
nor,  O'Demfy,  Macoghlan,    Mageoghagan,  Ma- 
caw ley  and  O'Faley ;  all  of  whom  were  in  poflefli-- 
on  of  their  anCient  patrimonies  at  the  commence- 


'"  <-';nicqi(e:ice  or  die  ( 
uthrrsoruic  EtlpMii  T^a 

HY-IvlI.I.IA,  ftc  Hy-Fi, 

HY-1--ERTE,  fee  Ardfert 

HY-FIACRIA  AIDNE, 

the  county  of  Galway,  afi( 

HY-FIACRIJ,  or  Hy-Fia 

trift  in  the  county  of  Tyn 

HY-FLATH-EAN-EOGl 

HY-GAIRA,  fee  Luigbne 

HY-HANLAN,  feeOirth 

HY-HUANAN,  fee  Dala 

HY-JARTAGH,  fee  Com 

HY-KINSELAGH,  or  the 

tiibe,  a  iarge  ancient  dif 

greater  part  of  fouth  Leir 

the  Septs  of  Hy-Moragh, 

Hy-Brcdghan  Gabhran,    1 

times  Oflbry,    containing 

Wexford,  VVicklow,  Kilkt 

of  thcQueen'sCoLinty;  the 

«as  generally  O'Morragh, 
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appears,  that  the  chiefs  of  Eli-ui-Mora,  Coulan  and 
Tuathal  according  to  their  feniority  were  eledted 
chiefs  of  Kinfelagh,  and  kings  of  Leinftcr, 
lY-LAOIGHIS,    or  Hy^Leagh,   that  is,   the 
diftrift  of  the  level  country  ;  a  large  ancient  terri- 
tory comprehending  the  ancient  Hy-Fallia,    the 
frefent  King's  County,  £li-ui-Moradh  or  Leix  in 
the  Queen's  County,  and  £li-ui-Chearbhuil  with 
part  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Kildare,  con- 
taining the  ancient  Septs  of  ui-Moradh,  ui-Chearb- 
hui),    ui-Dal-leaneigh,    ui-Mul-Laoigh,     ui-Don, 
ui-Dcamfeigh,   magh-Coitlah,   rhagh-Coiteoghan, 
magh-Cacllagh  and  ui-magh-Louinie.     The  fove- 
reignity  of  which  generally  was  invefted  in  the  chief 
of  the  eldeft  Sept  of  ui-Moradh,  who  on  this  occa* 
Con  aflumed  the  title  of  Hy-Laoighfeach,  or  Hy- 
Laighfeach,  whofe  principal  place  of  refidence  was 
at  the  fortrefs  of  Dun-na-mais,  in   the   Queen's 
County,  and  capital  of  Eli-ui-Moradh.     The  inha- 
tttants  of  this  diftridt  were  frequently  denominated 
Laoighancigh,  Loinfeach  or  Leagenians,  that  is  the 
inhabitants  of  the  level  country,   and  make  a  cort- 
(iderable  figure  in  the  ancient  Irifii  hiftory,  from 
whom  the  prefent  name  of  Leinfter  is  derived.  The 
fouthem  parts  of  this  diftrift,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  became  tributary  to  the  chieftain 
of  Hy  Morragh,  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of  chief 
of  Kinfelagh  and  king  of  Leinfter.     However  frorri 
tbclrilh  annals  it  appears,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  Septs,    according  to  their  feniority,    were 
^fcftcd  to  the  regal  dignity  of  Leinfter,   that  is, 
Wac  Coghlan    chieftain  of    Mac  Coitlan,    Mac 
*eilagh  chieftain  of  Mac  Caellagh,  OTool  chief-  , 
^n  of  Ui-Tuathal  and  O'Guar  chieftain  of  Dal 
'o^ttl^No.XI.  I 


Weftmc-atli,    fee  Nledin 

HY-  M  AGH-LONEIGf 

HY-MAHONEIGH,  ft 

HY-MAUA,  or  Umal 

near  the  great  watery  pi 

the  weft  of  the  county 

the  prefent  barony  of  N 

ofRofs  in  the  county 

fouth  part  of  the  anciei 

of  Ptolemy.     The  here 

were  denominated  Hy-I 

ivbom  were  in  pofleflic 

the  beginning  of  the  ia( 

Saint  Patrick  founded  thi 

afterwards  a  biihoprick 

and  Achad  Fobhair. 

HY-MORAGH, .  or  the 

ancient,  diftritft  comprehe 
of  Wexford,  the  Corion 
ondij. 
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JERUIDON,  fccBrefinc. 
JIOL,  fee  Dalnaruidhc. 
JIOL-ABHAN,  fee  Iberia. 
riRMALGAID,  or  the  diftrid  of  the  land 
i  the  great  fea ;  the  prefent  barony  of  Tirawlcy 
the  coimtyof  Mayo ;   in  this  diftrift  the  wood 
3clut  flood,  celebrated  for  being  the  fccne  of  the 
fion  of  Saint  Patrick  before  he  undertook  the  mifr 
)n  of  Ireland.     Hy-Tirnralgaid   contained  the 
)rth  part  of  the  ancient  Hy-Moruifg,  the  Autcrij 
'  Ptolemy  *. 

rUATH,  feelnis^en. 
rUATHAL,  fee  Firthuathal 


1. 


BH,  or  IVE,  figriifies  i  diftria  or  territory 
1  the  water,  and  frequently  water  only,  bemg 
le  fame  as  Aobh  or  Abh  the  old  Celtic  word  for 
ny  fluid  fubftance ;  we  alfo  find  that  Aobh  fre- 
uenily  in  the  old  Irifli  fignifies  fire. 

-CONAtJGHTi  fee  Conmacne-mara. 
.-MUMHAN  or  weft  Munfter,  comprehend- 
ing the  prefent  county  of  Kerry. 
ilu^  or  the  weftern  people  of  the  water,  they 

arc  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  were  inhabitants  of 
Iberia^  and  the  fouth  coafts  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
(fee  Ibh-eochachO  There  were  other  Iberi  menti- 
oned by  the  Irifh  writers  who  inhabited  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  between  Lough 
Poyle  and  the  river  Ban  f. 

^  Harrii't  Ware,  t.  i.  p.  9^  f  O'Conort  Differte 

la 
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IBERIA,  or  the  wcftern  country  on  the  water; 
an  ancient  difiri£t  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  fituatcd  round  Bear-Haven,  and  was  deno-  •*■ 

minated  by  the  ancient  Irifli  Hy-SioZ-^ban,  or  the  -^ 

diftrift  of  the  race  on  the  river,   the  chiefs  of  which  ■^^ 

were  called  Hy-Sulabhan,  by  corruption  O'SulIivan.         *y;;- 

IBERNII,  fee  Uternii,  '<» 

IBH,  fee  I. 

IBH  EACH,  fee  Dalaradia. 

IBH  ECKIHACH,  or  the  diflria  on  the  water^ 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Ibcr^.^ 
of  Ptolemy.  ^^' J 

IBH-GAISAN.  fee  Ive-Caifin. 

IBH-LAOISHEACH,    now  Lcix,    fee  Bilo-toC  _ 

Mordha. 
IBH-TORNA-EIGEAS,  or  the  diftria  of  the 

mountains  near  the  fea  i  the  barony  of  Clan-nior* 
ris  in  the  county  of  Kerry,   it  was  in  the  early  agei 
diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Conal  Eachluath,  or 
theCaptMn-(hip  of  the  country  on  the  lake. 
IMLEACH-JOBHUIR,  or  Imelaca  Ibair,  deri- 
ved from  Sim  lacb  a  S>  fr,  that  is  the  land  of  the 
lake  of  the  weftern  diftrift ;  an  ancient  ecclefiafticil 
city  fituated  about  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Cafliel  oa 
the'borders  of  a  lake,  formerly  containing  upwudi 
of  two  hundred  acres,  though  now  dry  cultivated 
ground.    Here  a  church  and  bithoprick  was  fixind- 
ed  by  St.  Ailbe  towards  the  clofe  of   the  fourtbk.  ^ 
century,  fome  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Fatridc.—  ' 
On  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  converfion  oM 
JEngus  Mac  Nafrick,  king  of  Cafhel,  the  chorfiA  ' 
of  Imelaca  Ibair  was  declared  the  metropoliu 
church  of  Munfter,  in  which  dignity  it  coniinuec 
lieveral  centuries^  until  tranllated  to  Caihel  whece  it  i 
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now  remains.  The  city  of  Imelaca  Ibair,  now 
Emly,  was  plundered  by  robbers  in  11 25,  and  the 
mitre  of  St.  Ailbe  burned.  It  was  alfo  deftroyed 
by  fire  in  1192,  but  was  afterwards  re-built  and 
continued  aconfiderable  town  for  feveral  ages,  even 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  in  whofe  reign 
Thomas  Hurly,  bifliop  of  Eraly,  erefted  a  college 
for  fecular  priefts*  but  the  only  remains,  at  prefent* 
of  this  ancient  and  perhaps  firfl  ecclefiaftical  city 
in  Ireland,  are  the  ruins  of  a  churchy  fome  walls^ 
a  large  unhewn  (lone  crofs,  and  an  holy  well. 
The  fee  of  Emly  was  united  to  that  of  Calhel  in 
1568* 

INCHINEMEO,  fee  Moin-na-infeigh. 
INIS  BANBA,  fee  Eiroin. 

INK  BHEAL,  fee  Eiroin. 

INK  BOFIN,  or  the  ifland  of  the  white  Oxen ; 
an  ifland  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where  St.  Colman,  bifliop  of  Lindisfern, 
with  a  number  of  Scots,  and  thirty  Saxons  founded 
a  monaflery  in  6769  and  refided  there  nine  years  §• 

INIS  CATHAY,  fee  Cathaigh  Inis. 

INK  CLIARE,  fee  Inis  Turk. 

INKCLOGHRAN,  or  the  ftony  ifland;  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  Shannon  ;  where^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  a  monaf- 
tcry  was  founded  by  St.  Dermod. 

INK  CORTHY,  fee  Corthse. 

INK  EGHEN,  fee  Inis  Oen. 

INIS  ELGA,  fee  Eiroin. 

INIS  ENDAIMB,  or  the  ifland  of  the  habitation 
ip  the  water,  an  ifland  in  Lough  Ree. 

f  ifarris*f  Warci  t.  t  •  p.  490.        i  Ware« 
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lirne.^  taken  tor  Fate  or  Providence. 

J  MS  G  ATI!  AY,  fee  Catliaig  Inis. 
;       .  INIS  OEN,  or  Inis  Eoghen,  that  is  the  ( 

"  the  ifle,    comprehending  the .  pcntnfula 

Lough  S willy  and  Lough  Foyle.  It  was 
Hy  Tuatb  ar  tec^h^  or  the  diitriA  of  the  ( 
the  northern  habitation  \  the  dynaft  of 
denominated  ^7tf<t/i&4r/r/7gfi&,  or  £5^  Dm 
by  corruption  O'Doglicrty;  fomc  of  wl 
in  pofleffion  at  the  commencement  of  the 

INIS  SCATTERY,  fee  Cathaigh  Inis, 
INIS  TORRE,  or  high  illand,  an  ifla 

miles  from  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the  county 

gall. 

INIS  TURK  and  INIS  CLIARE,  two  i 

the  entrance  of  Clew  bay,  on  the  coaft  of 
ty  of  Mayo,  where  flood  a  cell  of  the 
Knockmoy. 

IRELOND,  fecEiroin. 

INSOVEN  ACH,  or  the  habitation  on  th 

of  the  bay  or  harbour,   an  ancient  port  in 
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SAMNUM  Promontory,  Portafcrry  cape  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Strangford,  mentioned  by 
Richard  of  Cirencefter. 

[VE  AGH,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Down,  fee 
Dalaradia. 

[ VE  BLOID,  the  fame  as  Ara  and  Or mond, 

which  i£P 

rVE  CAISIN,  or  IBH  GAIS  AN,    that  is  the 

diftridt  of  the  maritime  qountry  -,  an  ancient  dif- 
tridt  in  Thotnond,  and  the  eafter^  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare*. 
IVEFIOINTE,  the  fame  as  Cairt)re  Aodhbhe, 

which  fee. 

IVERNIS,  or  the  habitation   on    the  wcftqrn 

water ;  an  ancient  city  tod .  capital  of  the  Scots, 

as  mentioned  by  Richard  iof  Gircncefter  ;  who  af- 

fcrts,  that  it  was  fituated  on  the  eaftern  banks  of 

the  Shannon,    but    where  is:. not  very    certain; 

though  moft  probably  it  was  the  prefent  town  of 

Banagher  in  the  King's  county ;  as  Banagher  figni- 

fiesalfo,  the  weftern  habitation,  fen  the  ^fruier,  and 

is  fuuaced   in  the  ancient  Coitidugarian^  the  Scotii 

cf  Richard. 

WENANUS,  from  Qan  an  ids^  that  is  the 
principal  country  of  the  water,  an  ancient  diftridt 
in  the  county  of  Weftmeatb,  fituated  near  the 
lakes. 

*  CoUeft.  No.  4«  p.  559, 


"citncn  lupcrftiiion, 
Clrragh  of  KNJar^.  A. 
■•bout  ,!,,  mmmonccm^ 
Bngid,  oneofihejieaih, 
to  the  Cliriffian  faith,  ft 
St.  Conlajth,  a  church  a 

•fter  the  manner  of  the 
ftcrcd  fire  in  ,  „||_  ,f 

"fiWe.    The  church  of  I 
maedintoacaffiediBl 
which  dignity  it  retains  i 
Iwwever,  has  been  for  fe. 
atpreftnthet  itiruins,  I 

KH, ALOE,  fee  Loania. 
KrLMACDUAGH    ftc  f 

KILMANTAN,  fritnOi, 
"ood  of  the  narrow  count 
thediftricftof  Cuolan,  in  ■ 

KILMORE,  or  the  great  c 
mer  ages  dunes  of  Cluain 
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I5tc  of  that  founded  by  St.  Fedllmid  to  whofe  me- 
mory it  "Aras  dedicated,  and  denominated  Kilmore. 
At  prefent  there  are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor 
Canons  belonging  to  this  fee  ;  the  fmali  parifti 
church  of  Kihnore,  contiguous  to  the  epifcopal 
houfe,  ferving  for  the  purpofe  of  a  cathedral.* 

O^L-EOGHAIN,  or  the  principal  diftria;  aa 
ancient  territory,  comprehending  the  prefent  coull- 
ty  of  Tyrone. 

MOCK-AINE,  fee  Carran-fearaidhe. 


L. 


•A6ERUS,  or  Laberosj  an  ancient  city  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  near  the 
river  Boyne.  Richard  of  Cirencefter  makes  it  the 
jcapitalof  the  Voluntii.  Laberus  is  evidently  derived 

:  from  the  anpient  BritiOi  Lbavar^  whence  Labberei^b^ 
a  fpeaking  place  in  the  ancient  Iri(h  language,  figu- 
ratively, a  place  of  parliament  where  the  dates 
aflendbled.  The  Laberus  of  Ptolemy  was  die  hill 
of  Taragh,  celebrated  in  the  Iri(h  annals  for  being 
the  place  where  fat  the  convention  of  Taragh, 
during  the  pagan  times.  This  celebrated  convention 
appears  tp  have  been  originally  inftituted  by  the 
Heremonian  Belgians,  on  their  iirft  fettlement  in 
Ireland,  about  350  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
During  the  contefts  between  the  feveral  Belgian 
and  Caledonian  fettlers,  the  ftates  feldom  had  the 
opportunity  of  affembling  at  ftated  periods,  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  firft  century,  when 
Connar  mor,  called  by  feveral  of  the  Irifli  antiqua- 

•  Harris's  Ware,  yoI.  i.  p.  225. 


""'"  "'"  "V  of  De, 

•»hcn!l,eChrifl|antj.n 

'■'<>mtliat,ime,l,cfta,; 

'ht  palace  of  Taragh,  i 
that  fortrefs  by  Brien  Be 
MighanandLabhercfgh 

MBIUS,fromA„>,<,r 
A  riwr  mentioned  by  Ri 
prrfent  denomimted  the 
fiiora  Lihbdgli,  tbe  Wat. 

LAGEAN.  or  the  level 

"???^Y,  feeLtmni. 

LAVATH,  fr,„  ^^^, 
«  nver  which  ilTuM  from 
MounI  Croramal,   .„,,  f^ 
see  Cromla. 
LEA  or  the  plain  i  a  difl, 

LEABA-FEINE,  that  is  , 

liie  nnhlfe      A  
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eitlTcr  upright,  or  laid  flat,  the  covering  ftone  being 
p\aced  Ibme  horizontal,  others  inclined,  and  often 
circutnfcribed  by  a  wall  of  loofe  ftones.   On  feveral 
of  thefe  tombs,  efpecially  on  thofe  belonging  to  the 
Druids  or  Bards,  are  found  infcriptions  in  fymbolic 
and  alphabetic  characters*  fpecifying  the  name  and 
quality  of  the  perfon  interred.    According  to  the 
Irilh  antiquaries,  this  fpecies  of  tombs  were  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
burning  the  dead    having  then  been  univerfally 
difcontinued  throughout  the  ifland.  * 

LEACHT-MHAGHTHAMHNA,  feeMufgru- 

idbe. 

I^ANA,  or  Lena,  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land; Leana  or  Lena  fignifies  the  place  of  the 
w^aters,  and  was  mod  probably  Lough  Foyle. 

I'EAN  CLIATH,  or  the  Fifhing  Harbour; 
The  prefent  harbour  of  Dublin.  Lean  Cliath,  or 
Leam  Cliath,   is  derived  from  Lean  or  L^am»  a 

»  harbour,  and  CUatb  or  Cliabby  which  literally  fig- 
r^ifies  a  hurdle,  or  any  tWng  made  of  wicker  work ; 
^t  alfo  fignificd  certain  wiers  made  of  hurdles  and 
placed  in  rivers  and  bays  by  the  ancient  Irifli,  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  fiih.  Whence  any  river  or  bay 
having  thefe  wiers  placed  in  them,  generally  had 
the  name  of  Cliath  or  Cliabh,  added  to  them  to 
ijgnify  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fifliery.  Dublin, 
therefore,  being  originally  built  on,  or  near  one  of 
thefe  harbours,  was  anciently  called  Bally  Uan  Cliatb^ 
that  is  the  town  on  the  fifhing  harbour,  and  not  as 
frequently  tranflated,  the  town  built  on  hurdles  f. 

♦Mc.  Cuitiik's  Antiquities.     Colkftanea,  No.  5. 
f  Baxter's  GlofT.     Harris's  Ware,  vol.  i. 


^    r  lurnamed  Mogh  Nuaea- 

\  Con,  fLirnained   Ceadchi: 

dividing  the  ifland  into  t 
from  Atchliath  na  Mear 
rin's  bridge,  near  Galway 
tains  denominated  Eifgir 
macnois  and  Cluainirard 
thence  to  Dublin.    The  i 
ed  Liagb  Mogby  or  Mogh' 
LeaghCuin  or  Conn's  pa 
by  this  divifion  wasdividec 
which  by  the  continual  cc 
chiefs  fubfifted  only  fifteen 
were  retained  for  feveral  a, 
part  of    Ireland  being    fi 
Mogh  and  the  northern  Le 
fourteenth  century. 
LEGO,    or  the  lake,   fitr 
county  of  Rofcommon  oi 
gifo  to  fignify  a  country 
of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
common. 

LEIMCON.  orfT^-^--' 
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Head  or  Cape  Lean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shan^ 
non*. 

ILEIX,  fee  Eile  ui  Mordha. 
5NA,  fee  Moi  Lena. 

IMORE,    or  Lios^mor,  that  is  the  great 
inclofure  or  habitation  ;  an  ancient  city  and  uni- 
verfity  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  water 
in  the  barony  of  the  Decies,  and  county  of  Wa- 
,  tcrford.     St.  Carthagh^  or  Mochudu,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventh  century^  founded  an  ab* 
bey  and   fchoot  in   this  place^   which  in  a  (hort 
time  was  much  reforted  to^  not  only  by  the  natives^ 
but  alfo  by  the  Britons  and  Saxons  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.   According  to  an  ancient  writer  of  the  life 
of  St.  Carthagh,  Leflfmor  was  in  general  inhabited 
by  monks,  half  of  it  being  an  afylum  into  which 
00  woman  dare  enter;  confiding  intirely  of  cells  and 
monafteries,  the  ruins  of  which  with  (even  churchea 
are  yet  vifible ;  a  caftle  was  built  here  by  king  John. 
The  fite  of  Leflmor  was  in  the  early  ages  denominat- 
ed Magb Sgiatb^  ox  the  chofen   fields  being  the 
£(uation  of  a  dun  or  fort  of  the  ancient  chieftains 
of  the  Decies,  one  of  whom    granted  it  to  St« 
Carthagh  on  his  expulGon  from  the  abbey  of  Ra- 
thcny  in  Weftmeath.     On  becoming  a  umvcrfity^ 
Magh  Sgiath  obtained  the  name  of  Dunfginne,  or 
the  fort  of  the  Saxons,  from  the  number  of  Sax- 
ons which  reforted  thereto,  but  ^n  after  that  of 
L Jos-mor,  or  Leffmore.  The  bifhoprick  of  Lcflmore 
was  united  to  that  of  Waterford  in  1363,  fevea 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  its  foundation  \. 

•  CoUca-  Ife.  4. 
t  Htrrii^i  Wire,  v.  1^  p.  589. 
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fwp-  T  : J  *t...^.n_y,  ana  ri 

;    I'  ^'1??^  n\-er,    called  by  ■ 

'     !       •  Cambrejilis  Sluhuty.     El 

niakes  it  to  be  CJew  Bay  • 

LIMNUS,  feeLumni. 
UOSMORE.  fee  Leffino 
LOANIA,  or  the  habital 

prefent  Kilaloe,  or  as  it 
A;7/  da  Lua,  that  is  the  ci 
or  Mlua,  who  about  the 
century  founded  an  abbej 
appears  to  have  derived 
the  place  of  his  refidence 
.   mongft  the  ancient  Irirh 
Molua,  St.  Flannan,  his  < 
chieftain  of  the  diftrift,  w; 
Kill  da  Lua  at  Rome  abo 
the  church  endowed  with 
his  father  Theodoriclc.    T. 
twelfth  century,   the  anciei 
united  to  that  of  Kilaloe. 
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nify  a  lake  6v  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  fome^ 
times  the  fea. 
IX>CH  CU  AN,  or  the  lake  of  the  harbour ;  the 

I      prefent  bay  of  Strangford. 
LOCH  EACH  A,  or  Loch  Neach,  fo  called  from 
Locb  a  lake,  and  Neacb  wonderful,  divine^  emi- 
nent or  heavenly,  is  by  far  the  largcft^  undivided 
piece    of    water  in   Ireland,    and  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Antrim.     Its  petrifying  powers  are  not 
inflantaneous,    as  feveral  of   the  ancients  have 
fu  ppofed,  but  require  a  long  feries  of  ages  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  and  appear  to  be  occafioned 
by   a  fine  mud  or  fand  which  infinuates  itfelf  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood;  and  which  in   procefs  of 
time,   becomes  hard  like  ftone.    Neacb  has   been 
aCferted  by  feveral  modern  antiquaries  to  fignify 
a  horfe,  whence  Loch  Neach  has  been  elegantly 
tranflated  a  horfe-pond  \  but  Neach  in  the  old  Irifti 
tongue  never  fignified  a  horfe ;  it  has  been    fre- 
quently indeed  ufcd   in  that  fenfe  by   feveral  of 
the  latter  bards,  as  a  metaphor,  though   the  ori- 
ginal fignification  was  any  thing  mblc^  cMcelUnt  or 
minenL 

Loch  ere,  or  the  weftcrn  lake ;  an  ancient 
lake,  where  the  city  of  Cork  now  (lands. 

LOCH  FEBHAIL,  derived  from  Loch  BheaJ, 
that  is  the  lake  of  Beal ;  being  facred  in  the  times 
of  Heathenifm  to  pagan  fuperftition  ;  it  is  at  pre- 
fent called  Lough  Foyle,  being  a  corruption  from 
f'ebhail  or  Bheal,  and  is  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Derry. 

'OCHLANIC,  fee  Luchmanii, 
'^H  LEAN,  or  the  endofed  lake,  from  being 
furrounded  by  high  mountains  \  the  prefent  lake* 


not  as  yet  been  difcov 
are  faid  by  the  Irifh  am 
in  the  early  ages,  but 
efpecially   in  any   coni 
fome  filver  probably  w 
ore*  and  fmall  quaotitic 
obtained  from  the  yell 
However  in  the  neighbc 
foand  in  the  early  ages 
bles  of  feveral  colours,  ' 
li(h,  the  ancient  Irifh  ' 
and  in  other  articles  of  I 
UOCH  NAIR,  a   lake 
Turgefius  was  drowned 
LOCH  NEACH,  fee  Lc 
LOGIA,  from  the   anci 
lake  of  the  flowing  wa 
ver,  bay,  or  harbour  i 
ancient  river  in  the  non 
Ptolemy  ;  thought  by  I 
but  by  Ptolemy's  and  ] 
dently  the  bay  of  Carrig 
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LJCANIJi  or  the  peopde  of  the  mfiritime  coun- 
try, from  Lucbi  a  lake  or  the  fea,  and  dneigby  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country ;  an  andent  people  of  Ire-^ 
land,  mentioned  by  Kichard  of  Cirenceftcr,  and 
plated  by  him  in  the  county  of  Kerry  neat  Dingle 
bay.    But  Ptolemy  calls  them  Lucent^  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Lugadii  of  the  Irifb  writers;  which 
in  ft  gfen<^fal  fenfe  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants 
onthefoutherncoafts,  from  the  harbour  of  Waterford 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ;  though  fometimes 
confined  to  thofe  of  the  county  of  Waterfbrd.     Sed 
Breoghain  and  Lugadii. 

UlCENI^  fee  Breoghain; 

LUCHMANIli  Lochlanicc^  Loch4ariaafcti,Lach- 
manii,  and  Lcth-mannicc,  names  that  frequently 
occur  in  the  Irirfi  hiftories  during  the  middle  ages^ 
as  a  foreign  people  who  arrived  in  different  periods 
in  this  ifland.     Who  they  were,   and  from  what 
country  they  came,  have,  for  fome  time,  hetn  i 
Atyeft  of  etiquiry  among  the  learned  in  antiqui- 
fes,      Buff  without  involving  ourfelves  in  a  cloud 
of  ixfelefs  erudition,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve^ 
U)a.t:  Lucbmaniiy  Lacbmanii^  Letbmannicc^  Locblannicc^ 
an<3l  Lothlannacb  ftgnify,  in  the  old  Iri(h  and  Celtic 
tongues,    feamen    or    mariners  •,     and    are     of 
th«^  fame  import  as  the  Formorians  arid  Ferloicb  men- 
tioned   in    the    old  Irifh  Poems.     They  derived 
tbcir  origin  in  teahty  from  no  particular  country^ 
but  were  the  merchants  and  feamen  who  vifited  the 
coafts  of  Irclartd  from  the  fecond  centtrry  to  thd 
clofe  of  the  ninth  after  the  chrirtiatil  aera»  and  whom 
the    feveral  Iri(h  chiefs  frequently  engaged  tb  affiff 

.  *em  agabft  their  ertemie^  during  their  ftay  in  the 
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"■  "'ucniij  irom    /,», 

littmm,   din,  n  caitlc  ut 

for  Lmidim,  tlic  liabiia 

called  Lbdmii,   or  the 

Caer  Kcftylh   or  Caftle 

fouth  Wales  f 

LUGADII,  or  Sliocht  L 

the  maritime  race  defcei 

the  water;  the  ancient 

county  of  Waterford,  ca 

and  by  the  Irilh  writers. 

BreoghainJ 

LUG  BHEATHAIL,  fe 

LUIGHNE,  or  the  cod 

ancient  diftria  in  the  foi; 

part  of  which  is  ffill  reta; 

of  Lr/ni}.      It  was  alfc 

.  or  the  diftria  of  the  land 

ing  feveral  lakes.    The 

called  Hy  Yara,  or  O'G: 

dynafts  were  O'Donogh  a 

remained  in  polfeflion  of 

the  beginnine  of  the  \M  r 
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from  Luani  or  Liem^  a  ftrand   or  port,  and  Neacb 
cminentf  whence  Lumneacb,    by  corruption  Li- 
merick, the  eminent  port.    Ptolemy  calls   it  Ma^ 
colicum^  which  in  the  Cambric  dialed  of  the  Cehic 
tongue  has  nearly  the  fame   fignification  as  Lum- 
neach.     Lumneach  during  the  firft  ages  of  chrifti- 
aniiy  was  much  frequented  by  foreign  merchants^ 
and  after   the  arrival   of  the  Danes  was  a  place 
of  confiderable  commerce  until  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  brother  of  Brien  Bo- 
romh,  after  the  battle  of  Sulchbid  in   $70;  and 
Brien,  in  a  future  period,  is  fard  to   have  exacted 
from  the  Danes  of  this  city   three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  tuns  of    wine,  as  a  tribute  :   which,   if 
true,  (hews  the  eittenfive  traffic  carried  on  by  thofe 
people  in  that  article.    About  the  middle  of  the 
fixth  century,  St.  Munchin  erefted  a  church  and 
founded  a  bifhoprick  at  Lumneach,  which  however 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  on  their  taking  pof- 
fcflion  of  this  port  in  853,  and  remained  in  ruinar 
until  their  converfion  to  the  chriftian  faith  in  the 
tenth  century  ;  at  which  period  the  chdWh  of  St. 
Wunchin  was  rebuilt  and  the  brflioprick  reftablifh- 
ed.     Donald  O'Brien,  about  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Englifli,  founded   and  endowed  the 
cathedral ;  and  Donat  O'Brien  biihop  of  Limerick 
in  the  thirteenth  century  contributed  much   to  the 
opulence  of  the  fee.     About  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth' 
century,  the  bifhoprick  of  Inis-cathay  was  united  to' 
that  of  Limerick  * 
•UMNI,    an   ifland    on   the  eaftern  coafl    of 
Ireland ;    mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  called  by 
Pliny  Umniis ;  Lumni  or  Limnus  is  evidently  a  cor- 

*  GaBtft;  No;  4.;    Harris's  Ware,  v*  i.  p.  5or.' 
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MaCOLICUM,    an 

tioned   byPloIcmy,   an 

chard  of  Cirenceftcr  on  i 

The  word  appears  to  be 

OlitmJ,  that  isthepla 

or  port,  and  was  evider 

Limerick,  the  ancient  , 

endeavours  to  derive  it  fr 

place  of  the  principal  wt 

may  be  the  prefent  city  c 

was  intirely  ignorant  of  i 

ifland,  and  none  of  our 

Kilkenny  before  the  tenti 

nominjttion  whatever. 

MAGH,  Moy,  Moi,  Ma 

■  Irilh,  Ggnified  a  plain  in 

a  Beldor  open  place  free 

fenfc  it  was  of  the  fame 

lawn  i  and  was  by  no  me 

oigUi  and  Mom,  the  firft 

country,  and  the  latter  a  1 

HJA/^tr    ATMJilTrt 
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AGH-BREG,  or  the  field  of  the  caftles,  or  for- 

trcfs  i  a  plain  round  Taragh,  in  which  was  fitu- 
ated  the  rathsor  palaces  of  the  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  feveral  of  the  princes  and  chiefs.  See 
Bregia. 

VIAGH-CAELLAGH,  fee  Hy-Leagh. 

MAGH-CIERNAN,  fee  ^refine. 

MAGHX0ITECX5H AN,  fee  Hy-Falgia. 

MAGH-COITLAN,  fee   Hy-Falgia   and  Hy- 
Leag. 

MAGH-CRU,  or  the  field  of  murder^   a  place 
in  Conaught.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  early  ages, 
the  ancient  Iri(h  nobility  diftinguilhed  under  the 
name  of  Milefians,  by  the  flattery  of  the  bards 
and  other  circumllances  canied  themfelves  with 
great  haughtinefs  towards  the  plebeians,  not  confi* 
dering  them  of  the  &me  race,  violating  the  chaf- 
tity  of  their  wives  and  daughters  with  impunity, 
and  triumphing  over  their  lives  and  properties  ac- 
cording to  their  wills.  The  people  had  long  groan- 
ed under  this  tyranny  of  their  chiefs  without  the 
power  of  redrefs,  as  the  arms  were  entirely  lodged 
^n  the  hands  of  the  Milefians,  the  lower  orders  not 
being  allowed  to  bear  any  other  weapons  than 
/lings  and  (laves.     However  about  the  beginning 
of    the  firft  century,  Caibre  called  by  hiftoriana 
Cr«  Cait   or  chief  of  the  Scots,    a  herdfraan  in 
Conaught,  having  attained  fome  authority  among 
his   brethern  from  the  quantity  of  his  poffeffions, 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the 
P^c^ple  -,  but  as  force  could  not  be  employed,   xtr 
courfc  was  had  toftratagem.  For  this  purpofeCan 
't>r^  invited  the  principal  chiefs  to  a  grand  enter- 
^i^xment  at  Magb-Cru  on  condition  that  they  came 
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unarmed,  this  term  being  aflentcd  to,  the  plebeian,- 
during  the  fettival,  fell  upc^n  the  defencelefs  no- 
bles and  put  them  to  death,  fparing  neither  age  or 
fcx.  Such  a  mallacre  fpread  univerfalconftemation 
throughout  the  ifland,  and  nun^.bers  of  the  Mile- 
fians  fled  to  Britain  and  Gaul,  whilft  others  took 
refuge  in  unfrequented  woods,  leaving  their  raths 
or  caftles  to  the  infifrgents  who  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment pf  the  feveral  diftridts  for  near  fifty 
years,  but  at  length  by  the  mediation  of  the  Dru- 
ids, who  were  in  the  iotereft  of  the  Milefian  race, 
an  accommodation  took  place,  on  condition  of  the 
plebeian  order  receiving  feveral  priv\legies,  and  a 
fequrity  being  given  for  their  lives  and  poiTdrions, 
and  thofe  who  had  obtained  any  confiderable  pro- 
perty in  herds  were  entitled  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
rank  of  Milefians.  So  that  from  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  old  Irifh  plebeian  race  *. 

MAGH-CUILAN,  fee  Dalnaruidhe. 

JMAGH-DUINE,  or  the  field  or  plain  of  the 
people,  celebrated  frorn  a  battle  fought  there,  b^ 
tween  Lachtna  the  brother  of  Briea  Bonimh 
againft  O'Kloinn,  about  the  year  953  f- 

MAGH-DUNEL,  fee  Dalnaruidhe.  | 

MAGH-EAN,  or  the  plain  on  the  W9tcr;  a^ 
plain  between  the  river  Erne  and  the  bayofDon^- 
gall.     See  alfo  Deaflii. 

MAGH-FEMIN,  derived  from  Magh.Bh(^^ 
moin,  or  the  plain  or  field  of  the  wet  plain  ^go 
cattle;  comprehending  all  thq  boggy  cour^tr 
round  Cafhel,  wherein  the  herds  belonging  tc^  iVi 
kings  of  Caftiel  were  generally  kept,  * 

•  Keating.  Leabhuir  Lecan. 
t  Collcft.  No.  4.  p.  468. 
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AGH-GAUROLL,  fee  Brefinc. 
AGH-GENUISGE,  fee  Dalaradia  and  Damnii. 
iGH-GUIUR,  fee  Fermanagh. 
lGH-INIS,   fee  Dal-dichu. 
iGH-LABHIA,  or  the  plain  of  the  watery 

diftridt ;  being  all  the  level  country'  in  the  county 
!>f  Dublin  circumfcribed  by  the  river  LifFey. 
LGH-LE  AN  A,  or  the  plain  of  the  level  coun- 
try ;  an  ancient  diftridl  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  King's  County,  particularly  that  part 
denominated  Hy-Allain,  Hy-Fallia  and  Hy-Dam- 
feigh.  See  Hy-Fallia,  Hy-Allain  and  Cromla. 
IlGH-NA-FEINE,  fee  Fearmuighc. 

\GH-NAy,    or  Magh-Neo,    derived  from 
Magb-Noadb^  that  is,  the  inhabited  plain  or  coun- 
try, comprehending  the  prefent  county  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  being  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Belgic  tribes 
in  Conaught,    and    in  which  the  royal  city   of 
Croghan  flood.     See  Atha. 
AGH-RA-NALL.    fee  Conmacnc. 
AGH-NEIRCE,  fee  Fearmuighe. 
AGH-RIADA,    or  the  tribe  of  the  plain  or 
Savannah,    or  rather  the  inhabited   plain,    from 
M^gb  2l  plain  or  open  in  a  wood,  and  Riada  a  tribe 
or  vaffals  of  a  king  or  chief,  figuratively  the  de- 
tnefne  of  a  chief  j     The  prefent  heath  of  Marybo- 
rough in  the  Queen's  County,  the  original  demefne 
of  the  O'Mores,   chiefs  of  Laoighois  or  Leix ;  in 
which  was  fought  a  memorable  battle  between  the 
people  of  Munfter  and  thofe  of  Leinfler,  under  the 
command  of  Laoighois  Cean   Mordha  about   the 
middle  of  tlie  third  century  •,  the  bones  of  the  flain 
being  found  at  this  day  a  few  inches  below  the 
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fur  face  of  the  ground  on  tlie  borders  of  the  heath 

See  Maiiiean  *. 
MAGH-SGIATH,  feeLifmore. 
MAGtf-SLANE,    SUne   on  the   river   Boy^( 

county  of  Meath  f.     See  Ferta  fir  feic. 

MAGH-SLEUGHT,  or  Moy-Sleucht,    that  i» 

the  plain  of  the  hofl  or  (acrifice ;  a  place  fituated. 
near  Fenagh  in  the  barony  of  Mohil,   and  couitfy" 
of  (^itrim,   celebrated  in  the  ancieqt  Iriih  poem^ 
for  being  the  place  where  Tigernmaa  firft  introdu-r 
fed  the  worQiip  of  Crom  or  Fate,  the  principal  deity* 
of  the  Cambric  Britonsi  which,  fomefew  years  be-> 
fore  the  birth  q(  Chriil,  was  by  their  Druids  iritrcw 
4uced  into  Ireland.     Thi^circuipilance  however  f<^ 
difpleafed  the  ancient  Hibernian  Druids,  the  wor^ 
(hippers  of  Bea],  that  Tigernmas  and  his  follower^ 
ariC  &id  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  lightning  J. 
MAGH-TUREY,  orMoy-Turey,  derived  freia 

Magb-rTora^  or  the  high  plain.  There  were  rwt> 
places  under  this  name,  the  northern  and  fouthem  ^ 
The  fouthern  Magh-Turey  was  in  thq  county  o^ 
Galvfay,  not  far  frqm  Lough -Ma(k,  and  iso^e — 
brated  in  the  Irifh  poems  for  being  the  f^cne  o  f 
aftion  between  the  Eelgiaq  and  Danan  or  Caledo — 
nian  Septs,  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  years 
before  the  chriftian  ^era,  in  which  the  forager  \yer^ 
intircly  defeated. 

The  northern  Magh-Turey  was  fituated  near  Lough 
Arrow  in  the  county  of  Rofcommpn,  fo  denomi- 
nated from  Tura  an  high  hill  or  rock,  being  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  mountains.  It  is  celebrated 
for  being  the  fcene  of  adlion  between  the  Belgians 
and  Fomorians  on  one  fide,  and  theDanantoi 

*  Kcatiug.  f  Annales  Annon.  149. 

X  0'Conor*8  Diflcrt.  p.  92.     M^Curtin. 
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^t  other,  fome  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Cbriil;  in  which  the  Belgians  were  ftgain  4ie-^ 
{eat:cd  *. 

VlM^TEAN,  from  Naajitaghariy  pronounceci 
Uaifiean^  that  is  the  place  of  the  aiTembly  of  the 
elders,  the  place  where  the  dates  of  fouth  Lein^er 
met,  it  is  the  fame  as  Carmen,  which  fee.  Here 
la  battle  w^s  fought  about  the  middle  of  the  thir4 
century  between  the  people  of  Munfter  and  thofp 
of  Lcinfter  under  the  con)mand  of  Laoigbeis  Caen 
Abrcy  chief  of  Leix  in  the  Queen's  County. 
JLaoigbcis  according  to  Keating  defeated  the  Munfter 
grmy  from  the  top  of  Maiftean  to  Atbtrodain  now 
Athy  in  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and  purfued  them 
into  Leix,  when  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the 
plains  of  Magb-Riada  now  the  h^th  of  Marybo- 
rough, where  Laoigbeis  obtained  a  fecond  viftory 

I      and  drove  the  fugitives  into  their  native  t:ountry  f . 

r.MAYO,  corrupted  from  Magh  Ui^  or  the  place 

or  field  on  the  water ;  an  ancient  city  and  univer- 

^ty  founded  about  the  fixth  century  for  the  educa- 

fton  of  fuch  of  the  Saxon  youths  as  were  converted 

fo  the  chriftian  faith.     It  was  fituated  a  little  to  the 

fouth  of  Lough  Con,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  an<J 

is      to  this  day  frequently  called   Mayo  of   the 

Sa;3cons|,  being  celebrated  for  giving  education  to 

Alfred  the  great,  king  of  England  §. 

^EOINO,  fee  Miadhanagh. 

VIEOIOLANUM,  an  ancient  pity  or  diftria  in 

the  county  of  Meath,  thought  ;to  be  either  Trim 

Or  Kells.     The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from 

A^adb  by  lanioU^  or  the  diftrift  of  the  great  plain  of 

^  O'Conor'8  Diffcrt.  p.  166.  167.        f  Kcating's  Hi(|; 
^  Bedr,  lib.  4.  cap.  4.        j  O'Conor's  Diflcrt. 


citvtnm  ccnmrics  ;  lome  or  me  ividciac 
in  p'>i]':ii;i.-n  iif  iluMf  ancitrit  patrimony  ; 
mcni-Tiiicnt  cifllifi  laii  century.  This  i 
in  tlie  ear!y  ages  was  denominated  Co, 
CoiUeman^  or  the  woody  country,  whei 
habitants  obtained  the  name  of  Qau-Cn 
children  of  the  woody  country. 

MBNAPIA,  an  ancient  city  ment 
Ptdemy,  snd  was  thecapiulof  the  Mci 
Wicklow,  the  Euolenum  of  Prabus. 

MENAPII,  an  ancient  diflrid  on  tli 
coafts  of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolcn 
pii  is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  £ 
Ml  poii^  that  is,  the  narrow  diftri^t  o 
comprehending  that  part  of  the  prefem 
Wicklow  between  the  mountains  and  th 
ed  by  the  IrtOi  writers  Ceulan^  or  the  nai 
fed  country.    Sec  Coulan. 

MIADHANAGH,    written  fomctime 
and  Mtiem,  that  is  the  principal  or 
country,  the  prefent  county  of  Mcath.    T 
was  the  mod  ancient  fettJement  of  the 
Ireland,    ip  confequence  of  which,  the 
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fcor  chieftain  of  thefe  people,  obtained  or  rather 
furped  the  monarchial  throne,  obliging  Eogbacb 
^Atidacb^  or  iMby  FaUloib^  with  feveral  of  his  peo- 
le  to  crofs  the  Shannon  and  ei^abliHi  themfelves 
1  ihe  prefent  county  of  Rofcomn^on,  where  Crothar 
funded  the  palace  [of  Atha  or  Croghan.  A  cir- 
umftance  which  brought  on  a  long  and  bloody 
var  between  the  Belgian  and  Caledonian  races, 
vhich  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the  clofe  of 
:he  fourth  century,  when  the  Belgian  line  was 
rcflored  in  the  perfon  of  O'Niall  the  great,  and  con- 
tinued until  Brian  Boromh  ufurped  the  monarchial 
dignity  by  depofing  Malachy  O'lMalachlin,  about 
the  year  looi. 

LEDH,  a  people  mentioned  frequently  in 
the  ancient  Irilh  poems  and  aflerted  by  the  more 
modern  antiquaries  to  have  been  Milefians,  a  fup- 
pofed  people  from  Spain,  defcended  from  the  apa- 
cnt  Carthaginians,  who  under  the  conduft  of  Heber 
and  Heremon,  fons  of  Milefius,  a  prince  of  that 
country,  abput  the  fourteenth  century  before  Chrift, 
arrived  in  fixty  (hips  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  and 
eftablifhed  a  numerous  colony  therein.  Though 
Irifh  hiilories  and  chronicles  of  the  latter  ages  are 
very  circumftantial  on  this  fubjedt,  yet  the  more 
ancient  fpeak  but  imperfedly  concerning  it.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  ftory  appears  to  have  origina- 
ted from  fome  aflertiops  in  the  ancient  druidic  hif- 
toric  poems,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
ceniury.  In  thefe  works,  part  of  which  Is  pre- 
fervcd,  in  the  Leabhuir  Leacan,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  Mikdb  fliocbt  Fene  and  Miledh  Ef- 
paine^  as  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  old 
pagan  Irifh  language,  had  in  a  great  meafure  be- 
come obfolete  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  expftrfSotift  in  tbe  aDdentiRMali  ivot  ] 

period  not  undcrftood.    Miidb  qf  mBHld 

therefore  by  the  chriftian  dcrgy  dFtbe  niddil 

were  interpreted  Mileliils  the  Phcenicbiif  t 

fome  refembknoe  to  Milefius  the  -  Pheeniai 

iettled  on  the  wefidrn  coaft  of  Spain  abi 

fourteenth    cehtdry    before    the    cfaiiftia] 

The   word    MiMb  is  evidently  deiiral 

mBeakdb^  that  is,  thewoiihipperor  ddbes 

Beal,  figuratively  a  nobleman  'tk  Dtind ;  J 

we  have  obfervcd  pnder  that  woM,  is  a  ki 

wife  perfon,  whenc  MSeA  /Siv  fi^^nifKa  a 

nobleman  or  Drmd;  and  M8tA  S^bi  Fa 

learned  nobl^  race.    In  the  fitme  RHUHler, 

Pafpainne,  the  (bn  of  Golanif  under  whofe 

the  Iberians  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 

pofed    to    fignify    Milefius   the    Spanian 

Eqfpmnne^  Efpaint  or  Hefpin  in  the  old  Celti 

fignified  any  naked,  barren  or  dry  place ; 

quently  a  barren  rocky  or  mountainous  < 

Whence  Mikdh  Efpdnne  Mac  Goiam^  figi 

nobleman  from  the  barren  mountainous  cc 

the  Gael.  From  thisconfideration  it  is  evid 

the  Milefians  who  have  made  fo  confid 

figure  in  the  Irilh  annals  during  the  lat 

were  Britifh  colonifts,    who  under  the  cc 

their  drulds  and  chiefs,  fled  from  the  tern 

Roman  arms,  at  the  commencement  of 

century.     A^  to  the  three  fons  of  Milefius, 

fpoken  of,  they  were  no  other  than  the 

colonies  of  the  Ca8l  inhabiting  the  fevera 

the  ifland,  fo  denominated  from  their  fituj 

Heremon  the  wcftcrn  country,  Heber  or 

weftern  country,  &c.     From  the  word 

^pg  annexed  to  fome  of  the  emi^ants  it 
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ble  they  came  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
wcftern  coaH  of  Britain  ^.    See  Bolga,  Heremonil, 
Fene,  Scoiteigh  and  Hy-Failgia. 
illLVIGR,  of  the  fame  fignification  as  Miledh^ 
^•SLI ABH,  or  mountains  of  the  Moon,  from 
Mi^  Mios  or  Mis  the  moon,  and  Sliabh  a  mountain. 
There  are  two  mountains  under  this  denomination, 
one  in  the  county  of  Antrim  where  St.  Patrick  kept 
the  fwine  of  his  mafter  Milco ;   the  other  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  near  Tralee  bay,   where  according 
to  Keating  Eadbna  Dearg^   a  king  of  munfter,  lies 
buried  who  died  of  the  plague  a  fhort  time  after  he 
had  eredled  the  firft  mint  for  the  coinage  of  money 
at  Airgiod  Rofs.     Thefe  mountains  are  called  Mu^ 
probably  from  an  adoration  paid  to  the  moon  there- 
on, by  the  pagan  inhabitants  f. 
KOAN,  (ignifiies  a  bog  or  wet  plain, 
ODONUS,    derived  from  Mogh  Dun  uife,  or 
the  river  of  the  mountainous  country,  an  ancient 
rircr  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  thought  by  Cam- 
den   to   be  the  river  Slany,    in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,    as  it  rifcs  in  the  mountains ;   though 
Baxter  endeavours  to  derive  it  from  the  old  Britifh 
Motion  uijc^    or  the  deep  river,   a  quality  which 
ciertainly  does  not  belong  to  the  Slany  unlefs  it  be 
in  confequence  of  its  cdurfe  lying  through  deep  and 
dark  vallies. 
ilOGH,  Magh,  Mabh  or  Moghtmi,  from  nOgh 
or  mOgbim^  that  is  wifdom  or  fruitfulnefs,  whence 
Magh  a  plain  or  place  capable  of  producing  the 

*  O'Cgnor's  Diffcrt.     Baxter'^s  Gloff.    Keating.    McCurtin. 
t  Keating.     Life  of  St.  Fatfidb^  and  Vallancey'a  YJhff  jottt 
the  Cdticlanguage. 
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either  on  plains  or  hills,  but  mod  generally  on  fruit- 
ful places  in  the  centre  of  woods,  and  were  differ- 
ently conftru£ted.     Some  confided  of  circular  areas 
furrounded  with  upright  anomalous  dones  ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  placed  an  altar,  whereon  facri- 
fices  were  offered,   as  is  evident  fronl  the  [remains 
of  feveral  dill  vifible  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
particularly  near  BrufF  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
New  Grange  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  Slidery 
Ford  in  the  county  of  Down.     In  other  places  they 
confided  of  circular  rows  of  upright  dones  inclofing 
an  altar  and  accompanied  by  a  conical  mound  of 
earth  or  done,  the  whole  circumfcribed  by  a  ram- 
part and  ditch,  as  is  feen  at  this  day  at  Skirk  in  the 
Queen's  County.     All  thefe  fandtuaries  were  ceme- 
teries and  fepulchres,  the  dead  being  interred  under 
the   mou ndy    altar    and   upright   dones  ;     as     i^ 
evident  by  human  bones  or  urns  being  condantly 
found  under  fuch  as  have  been  opened.  . 
The  facrifices  performed  in  thefe  fandluarics  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Bealtinnes,  on   the  eve  of  war 
and  return  from  vidory.     The   vidims   were  in 
general  Jeer,  oxen  and  captives  taken  in  war;   the 
^remonies  ufed  here  being  the  fame  as  thofe  ob- 
^rvcd  at  the  fedivals  of  Ufneach,   Tailtean  and 
Tiachgo  in  honour  of  the  fun,  moon  and  univerfaF 
'Mature,    ft  was  here  as  on  the  top  of  the  Cairns  and 
Tiamuli  that  thofe  (lept  who  confulted  the  nianes 
^F    their  ancedors  who  were  fuppofed  to   inform 
them  either  by  dreams  or  vifions  of  circumdances 
relative  to  the  future  events  of  their  life.     Here 
alfo  reforted  the  Druids   whofe   bufinefs   was  to 
divine  by  dreams  and  vifions  of  the  night,  the 
gfiofts  of  the  departed  being  fuppofed  to  vifit  the 
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bf  Ireland  being  principally  inhabited  by  the  iVJr- 
metb^  who  retired  from  the  Bolgae  x>n  their  fet- 
x\tmtm\nHercmoniay  the  prefent  Lcinfter,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrift; 
we  find  in  all  the  ancient  Irifh  hiftories  the 
fouthefn  pans  of  the  ifland  denominated  Mum-- 
ban  or  the  country  of  the  Aborigines^  and  the  in- 
habitants in  confequence  thereof  called  Mumhanii 
or  Momonii,  that  is  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country 
of    the  Aborigines  *.     See  Nemethae,  Bolgae  and 

)'  Iberii. 

if  OR,  the  fea,  or  any  large  extend  ve  piece  of 
water.     See  Virgivium  mare. 

aOR-BHERGUS,  fee  Virgivium  marc. 

IQR-WERIDH,  oi-  Mor  GUerydh,  in  the  old 
Britifli  fignifies  the  weftern  or  Irilh  fea;  at  pre- 
fent denominated  St.  George's  channel  f. 

dOY,  feeMagh. 

fUDHORN,  or  high  land,  the  prefent  barony 

of  Mourne  in  the  fouth  of  the  county  of  Down  ; 

Here  St.  Jarlath   the  fecond  bilhop   of  Ardmagh 

was  born. 

tfULLABHOGHAGH,  or  the  promontory  on 

the  water,  or  river  of  iflands ;  the  prefent  Miflen 

Head  -,  the  Auftrinum  of  Ptolemy,  which  fee. 

MEUM  A,  or  Moma,  from  the  old  Celtic,  Mam  moh\ 

'    or  the  place  or  fanduaryof  the  great  mother;   a 

cave  celebrated  for  Druidic  myftic  rites,  facred  to 

mother  Ops,  or  Aonach,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the 

Bojgae  met  on  any  emergency,  to  confult  the  manes 

of  their  heroes.    It  was  mod  probably  the  Drum- 

♦  Baxter's  Gloff.  Brit.      Keating, 
t     Baxter's  Glofll 
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Druid  of  the  Irilh  writers  ;    fituated  at  Crogharr^ 
between  Elphin  and  Abby  Boyle. 
MUMHAN,  the  moft  ancient  name  rf  the  pro- 
vince of  Munfter;  derived  from  the  old  Celtic 
Mamman^  or  the  country  of  the  great  mother.    All 
the  Celtic  tribes,  in  general,  denominated  themfelves 
fiot  from  their  chieftains,  as  commonly  fuppofcd, 
but  either  from  their  fituation^  or  objedt  of  religion* 
The  principal  objefts  of  adoration  amongft  them, 
Were  firft,  Fate,  or  Providence,  under  the  names 
of  Cronij  Cm,  or  Crum.  Secondly,  the  fun  or  ele- 
mentary fire,  confidered  as  the  a<5tive  principle  of 
nature,  under  the   names  Btial^  Bedl  and  Bol^  or 
Heul^  Ull  and  Oil.   Thirdly,  The  earth  or  univer&t 
nature,  con&kred  as  the  palTive  principle,  or  gresi 
mother  ;  under  the   feveral   names  of  Mtmmum^ 
Ama^  Anutn^  Atiagb^  Aonagb^  Ops  and  Sibbol.   Thofc 
who  confidered  Fate  as  their  obje£l  of  adoration^ 
denominated  themfelves  Crombriij  or  Crimbrii^  a» 
ihofe  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coafts  of  Belgium. 
And  thofe,  as  the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  confidered 
the  fun  as  the  principle,  denominated  themfelves 
Bolgs,    Beakkdh  and   Ulladh ;    wh^ft  thofe  \iiio 
.  thought  the  earth  moft  worthy  of  efteem^  deno- 
minated themfelves  Mamanagh,  or  Mamonii,   that 
U^  children  of  the  earth,  or  great  mother.     The 
moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ibuth  of  Ireland, 
derived  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Siliuiesy  whc^ 
iidiabited  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Britain,  and  tlx^^ 
of  the  Belgian  faith,  principally  adored  MamoH^  c^^ 
the  great   mother ;    whence   they  in  particula:^ 
diftinguirtied  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Momoni,^! 
and  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland  gave  their  divifi^^^jl 
the  name  of  Moma,  or  Mumhan^  a  name  whi.^ 
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is  ftill  retained  in  the  pref;int  name  of  Munfter, 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kerry  and  Clare;  divided^ 
during  the  latter  ages,  into  Defmondy  or  fouth  Mun* 
fter ;  Ormond  or  eaft  Munfter ;  and  Tbomondf  or 
north  Munfter  *.  See  Bolgae,  Miledh,  Defmond 
and  Thomond. 

MURI,  a  celebrated  Druidic  academy  in   the, 
north  of  Ireland,  at  or  near  Ardmagh. 

IVIUR-OLLAVAIN,  or  the  fchool  of  the  learned 
high  prieft;  a  celebrated  academy  of  the  arch- 
druid  held  at  Taragh ;  ereded  about  the  linoe  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  convention,  and  which 
gave  rife  to  thofe  of  Eamania,  Cruachain  and 
Carmen; 

MUSGRUIDHE,  now  the  barony  of  Mufgry  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  which  is  fituated  the  Muffiry 
mountains,  near  Macroomp,  on  which  Mahon,  the 
brother  of  Brien  Boromh,  was  flain,  at  the  place 
called  Leacbt  Mbagbtbamhna^  or  Mahon's  Grave^ 
about  the  year  976. 


U. 


N ASS,  or  the  place  of  the  elders  ;  now  Naa^ 
in  the  county  of  Kildare, .  where  the  ftates  of 
Leinfter  affembled  during  the  fixth,  feventh  and 
eighth  centuries  after  theNaafteighan  of  Carmen  had 
been  anathematized  by  the  chriftian  clergy. 

•  Btxter'8  Gloff.  O'Conor'a  Dlffcrt.  Whitakcr's  Maachcftcw 
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NEM,  divine  or  excellent  ;  the  poetic 
ihc  river  BKickwatcr. 

NEMETHji^,  pronounced  Moma  o 
from  the  old  Celtic  Moii  or  Nou  a  co 
M-onox  Mae  matecnal,  whence  Momx 
original  people  -,  the  aboriginal  inhabit: 
land  according  to  the  moil  ancient  | 
hiftories.  They  appear  to  be  the  fame  : 
tholanii  and  are  fatd  to  be  antecedent  to 
being  f<:»iie  of  the  aboriginal  clans  uf  E 
iranfmigrated  to  this  illand  before  the  ai 
fife  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  i 
tern  parts  of  Europe  \  for  according  t 
bards  they  fubfriled  entirely  by  the  cha 
the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  carti 
time  the  Fomborake  or  Punic  traders  arri 
coaft  of  thisifland  about  five  hundred  y 
the  chriftian  xra  under  the  condu6l  of  I 
a  circumdance  which  in  fome  raeafun 
the  period  in  which  Ireland  firft  obtainec 
bitants.  For  allowing  two  hundred  yea: 
arrival  of  the  Nemelb<e  to  that  of  the 
feven  hundred  years  before  Chrift  will  be 
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ftcr  •.  See  Bolgae,  Momonii,  Partholanii  and 
Fomhoraicc. 

fOTIUM  PROMONTORIUM,   the  ancient 

name  of  a  promontory  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Pcolcmy,  and  thought  by  Camden  to  be 
Beer  Head ;  but  moft  probably  it  was  Miflen  Head, 
at  the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  Bay.  Notium  is 
derived  from  Noduij  or  the  fortrefs  on  the  water  ; 
being  a  raih  or  caftle  of  fome  of  the  Irifti  chiefs 
erected  for  the  greater  convenience  of  traffic  with 
foreign  merchants  ^  it  is  the  Aujirinum  of  Richaid* 


O. 

}^  fee  Hy. 

5CX^A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  or  bay 

in  the  eaft  of  Ireland,    mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 

thought  by  Camden  and  Richard  of  Cirencefler  to 

l>e  Arklow   river.     Oboca    is  evidently   derived 

from  the  old  Britifli  Avftcby  or  the  opening  of  the 

water ;  it  moft  probably  therefore  was  the  bay  of 

Dublin;  as  the  foreign   merchants,  from   whom 

Ptolemy  received  his  account  of  thefe  iflands,  fel- 

dom    viHted    fuch    obfcure    rivers,    as    that    of 

Arklow. 

rPALLY,  feeHyFalgia. 

IGH-MAGH,  that  is  the  plain  or  refidenceof 
the  champion  or  chief ;  now  Omagh  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  one  of  the  ancient  raths  or  caftles  of 
the  old  chiefs  of  that  country. 

*  Keating,  OTlahcrty,  Baxtcr't  Glofi;  Brit.  PKn.  L  7.  c, 
jd.  Herodt.  p.  254. 
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OILEACH,  a  rath  or  palace  of  the  O'Neals, 
three  miles  from  Dc;  ry,  tlie  fame  as  Aileacb  \  whicl 
fee. 

ORGIEL,  Oriel   and   Uriel,   derived  from  Oi\ 
Cailj  or  the  eaftern  CacI ;  an  ancient  extenfive  diC^ 
trift  comprehending  the  prefent  counties  of  Loutl^ 
Monaghan  and  Ardmagh,  governed  by  its  prop^^ 
king,  fubjeft  in  fome  refpeds  to  the  fupremc  mo- 
narch.   The  fovereignty  of  this  diftrift  was  gene- 
rally inyefted  in  the  family  of  the  O'Carrols,  he- 
reditary chieftains  of  Hy  Cairol. 

OIRTHER,  or  the  eaftern  country;  a  diftrifl 

in  the  fouth  of  the  county  of  Ardmagh,  it  was  alio    Vif^x?n 
denominated  Hy  An-lan^  or  the  diftrift  on  the  ri~ 
vcr,   the  hereditary  chiefs  of  which  were  the  Hy 
Anlan  corruptly  O'Hanlon;   fome*  of  whom  wcr^ 
in  pofleflion  of  their  ancient  patrimony  at  ihecora — ■ 
mencemcnt  of  the  laft  century. 

OLNEGMACHT,  or  Alnecmacht,  that  is,  thi 

habitation  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Belga  or  Bolga 
the  ancient  name  of  Conaught;  comprehcndin 
the  prefent  counties  of  Rofcommon,  Galway,  Sligo 
and  Mayo.  This  province  probably  obtained  this 
Denomfnation  on  the  retreat  of  the  Bolgae  from  the 
Tuath  de  Danans,  or  Caledonian  tribes,  on  tlicir 
arrival  in  Ulfler,  about  the  commencement  of  the 

firft  century  prior  to  the  Chriftian  aera.  It  was  alfo 
called  Conrhachne  or  Conmacne  cuilt  oUa^  that  is  ^-^ 
the  chief  race,  from  a  Sept  of  that  name  inha-  — ^-* 
biting  the  prefent  county  of  Rofcommon  ;  the  he-  — ^^ 
redilary  chiefs  of  which  were,  for  feveral  agcs,^.^s5, 
kings  of  Conaught,  to  whom  were  tributary  thc^^  -*^ 
ancient  tribes  of  Sliogbt  Gae^  Gaemanda^^  Morifi. 
Gakm^  Conmacne  cuilt  oli  with  their   fubordinat( 
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4li{tridts.  The  government  of  the  Olncgmachts 
was  founded  by  Eoghy  Fealogh  or  Crothar,  on  his 
fettlement  at  Croghan,  about  the  time  of  Auguftus 
Csefar.  See  Conmacne  Cuilt  ola,  At  ha  and  Crog«- 
han. 
RMOND,  fee  Ara. 

SR.A1GII,  derived  from  Uys  raigagh^   or  the 
kingdom  between  the  water,  the   prefcnt  OflTory, 
called  aUb  Hj  Pau  driiig^  or  the  diftridt  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers ;   this  diftri^  originally  en- 
tending  through  the  whole  country  between  the 
fivers  Nore  and   Suire  ^  being  bounded  on   the 
Tiorth  and  eafl  by  the  Nore,  and  on  the  weft  and 
ibuth  by  the  Suire.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  which 
vere  denominated  Giolla-Padruic^  or   the  chief  of 
the  country  between  the  rivers;  called  alfo  Mac 
Gilla  Padruic,  thefe  princes  make  a  confiderable 
figure  in  the  ancient  Irifli  hiftory ;  and  one  in  par- 
ticular diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country  againft  the  Englifli  on  their  firft  invafion. 
In  an  early  period  they  were  difpoflefled  of  part  of 
cheir  patrimony  by  the  kings  of  Calhel ;  and  the 
Ibuthern  parts  were  occupied  by  the  Butlers  and 
other  Englilh  adventurers ;   but  the  northern  re- 
mained to  the  original  proprietors ;  who  on  their 
connexion  with  the  Englifti  took  or  changed  their 
name  to  Fit2  Patrick,  whofe  defcendants,  to  this 
day,  enjoy  a  large  landed  property  in  the  domini- 
ons of  their  anceftors,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Upper 
Oflbry.     Oflbry  is  at  prefent  part  in  Leinfter  and 
\part  in  Munfter,  being  fituated  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny,   Tipperary   and    the  Qyeen's  county. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  fometimes  was  tributary 
to  the  king's  of  Munfter  and  Leinfter  alternately, 
^s  drcumftances  admitted,  but  the  chieftmns  Qon« 


PAP.TIIOr.AXr,  ihc  nncicnt  inhat 
I,-..!,;;;!,  i;-.  [r.lr-:i..  J  I))  i!ie  biirds,  iind  l" 
bcuii  tul.)iiit:s  prior  in  tlie  an  ival  uf  the  1 
kno\vlt;dge  of  tlicfc  p-;upk  are  li»ft,  as  ' 
of  the  Niimetha;.  They  probably  wet 
the  aboriginal  Britons,  and  arrived  in 
about  the  time  of  the  Nemethse,  that 
beginning  of  the  fixth  centurj',  prior  toll: 
iEra.  ParthoJani  fcem  to  be  derived  fro 
litt-ui,  or  herdfmen  from  beyond  the  gi 
they  being  perhaps,  the  firft  colony  vi 
diiced  cattle  into  this  country. 

PHENEACHUS,  or  the  learned  code  j 
of  laws  cnaded  by  the  convention  of  T 
written  on  tables  of  wood,  much  eel 
Iridi  poems. 

PHOENICIANS,  the  mhabitants  of  Pha 
ancient  Canaan  ;  who  in  an  early  period 
colonies  on  the  eaflern  coalls  of  Spain,  (i 
I  eria)  and  at  Carthage  ;  and  about  < 
before  the  Cliriflian  a:ra,  obtained  poflef 
weftern  coaft;;  of  Siwin.     The  later  writi 
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opi  nion,  is  the  word  Pbene  or  Fene^  being  frequently 
found  in  the  compofitions  of  the  ancient  bards, 
ar\cd  which   have   been    fuppofed    to    fignify  the 
Pliceaicians.     Phene,    we  have  (hewn   under  thkt 
word,  imports  a  learned  or  noble  perfon,  andean 
have  no  relation  to  either  the  Phoenicians  or  Cartha- 
ginians.    Thefe  people,  were  indeed,   frequently 
denominated  PcBtti  and  Pbahices^  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,    though   they    conftantly    diftmguifhed 
themfelves  by  the  name  of  Canaich^  or  merchants  \ 
the  ancient  Iri(h  therefore  muft  either  have  fpoken 
of  ^hem  under  the  denomination  of  Canaith,  mer- 
chants, or  Fomboraicc  feamen  or  rovers ;  and  Fom- 
hora.icc  they  are  actually  called  in  the  old  traditions. 
Though  there  is  the  greateft  probability  that  the 
Punic  traders  during  their  commerce  with  Britain, 
frec|uently  vifited  this  ifland,  yet  we  are  intirely 
ignorant  in  refpeft  of  the  colonies  eftablifhed,  or 
the    improvements  introduced  into  the  country  by 
fucl:i  an  intercourfe.  At  the  period  the  Carthaginians 
difcovered  the  iflands  of  Britain,  the  arts  of  civil 
life    had  made  confiderable   progrefs   among  the 
PWoenicians  and  their  colonies,  on  the  coaftsof  Spain 
and  Africa;  efpecially  in  architecture,  aftronomy 
and   letters  j   if  therefore  any  colonics  had   been 
eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  we  may  fuppofefomc  remains 
of  their  buildings  would  have  been   vifible  at  thiB 
day  i  but  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  where, 
according  to  the  ancient  poems,  the  Fomhoraicc 
nioftly  frequented,  no  veftiges  of  any  monument 
of  antiquity  that  can  with  any  degree  of  propriety 
be  a.t:tributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  are  to  be  difcovered  j 
whence  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  thefe  ancient 
merchants  only  occafionally  vifited  the  coafts  of 
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BIUS,  fee  Rhebius. 

IHLIN,  fee  Riccina, 

IHREA,  fee  Riccina, 

TH,  fee  Rath. 

^HOE,  fee  Rath-both. 

rH,  Raith  and  Rha,  a  caftle  or  fortrcfs  of 

lie  ancient  Irifh  chiefs ;  confiding  of  an  area,  fur- 

ounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart  of  earth,  in  which 

rere  erected  palaces  and  other  buildings  \  it  figni- 

Ics  alfo,  any  habitation, 

rH-ASCULL,  fee  Coalan. 
PH-BOTH,  or  the  Rath  or  village  of  cot- 
iges,  from  Ratb^  a  fortrefs,  fenced  place,  or  village, 
nd  Both  or  Boith  a  cottage ;  fituated  near  Lough 
Iwilly,  in  the  county  of  Donegall,  and  is  the  prefcnt 
own  of  Raphoe.  Here  a  bifhoprick  was  founded 
>y  St.  Eunan,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
ury,  and  a  cathedral  was  eredted  on  the  ruins  of 
he  church  of  St.  Eunan,  in  the  eleventh.  Patrick 
^agonail,  bifhop  of  Raphoe,  built  three  epifcopal 
loufes  in  1 360 }  and  bifhop  Pooley,  by  will,  be- 
lueathed  ^.200,  for  repairing  the  cathedral ;  which 
^oney  was  applied  by  his  fucccflbr.  They  (hew 
HI  the  bed  of  St.  Eunan,  and  within  thcfe  few 
^rs,  a  round  tower  was  (landing  on  a  hill  in 
hich  the  bifhops  of  Raphoe  kept  their  fludies. 
Celebrated  crofs,  famous  for  the  performance  of 
iracles,  flood  in  the  cathedral,  but  was  about 
^  year  1438,  removed  to  Ardmagh,  b5'  biftiop 
'Galchor*. 

*  Hams'i  Ware,  toI.  i, 
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i-MOR-MUIGHE-LINE,  or  the   great 

I  or  fortrcfs  near  the  water  ;  the  royal  feat  of 
kings  of  Dalnaruidhe,  in  the  county  of  An- 
1,  fituated  on  the  river  Ban,  and  was  probably 
Rhoboghdiu  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  and  the 
Tent  Coleraine  Ij. 

i-NA  NURLAN,  or  the  fortrefs  of  the 
r  or  boggy  country  ;  a  caftle  of  a  dynaft  on 
plains  of  Ca(hel,  where  Lorcan  halted  on  his 
t  to  Cormaci  king   and  archbifhop  of  Cafh* 

• 

A,  or  the  royal  refidencc ;  an  ancient  city 
the  north  of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ; 
as  evidently  the  prefent  Clogher,  the  rath  or  pa- 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ergall,  before  which^ 
Patrick  diredted  Macartin  to  build  a  monaftery, 
ch  afterwards  became  a  bilhoprick. 
Sl  altera,  or  the  high  habitation  of 
king  ;  an  ancient  city  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland^ 
itioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame 
Brughrighy  capital  of  Cairbre-Aobhdha ;  fee 
ghrigh. 

3  N  A  RIOGH,  or  the  refting  place  of  thcr 

gs.  The  fepulchre  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
imacne  Cuilt  Ola,  near  Croghan.  It  confifts 
a  circular  area  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  dia- 
ler, furroundcd  with  a  ftone  ditch  greatly  defa* 
•  Several  tranfverfe  ditches  are  within  the  area  ; 
\  heaps  of  coarfe  (tones  piled  upon  each  other^ 
cifying  the  graves  of  the  interred  perfons. 
>m  the  conftrudion  of  this  cemetery,  it  appears 

'Olleft.  No.  4*  p.  527^  t  Ibid  No.  4.   p.  453^ 
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to  havt  been  ere£ked  iaiiie]aa«rfM||i^ 
about  the  dofe  of  the  ^  bentiuy*! 

RHEBA,  or  the  loyal  habitatioB}  U! 
city  mcDtioned  byPtoIemfyi  fitqatrid  iooc 
Richard  of  Cirenoefter,  foiKhof  Loug^E 
was  the  rath  q£  the  Ma^  Guirea^  ancieiit  c 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh^  the  Eidmi 
Icray. 

RHBBAN,  from  R^^Aidft^  or  the  liabifi 
the  king.  A  rath  or  caftle  bfltniging 
O'Mordhas/ chieftains  of  ££  «i  JIAnAf  I 
on  the  river  Barrow  near  Athy.  The  mi 
rath  are  ((ill  vifible,  though  much  .defaoe 
which  are  alfo  remaining  the  ruins  of  a  ci 
in  the  reign  cf  iCing  John,  by  Richard  d 
chael,  created  Baron  of  Rheban  by  Marlh 
Pembroke,  lord  palatine  of  Leinfterf . 

RHEBIUS,  a  lake  mentioned  by  Ric 
Circncefter,  and  called  by  Ptolemy  Rabiu 
bios ;  derived  evidently  from  Ro  abb  ii^  th 
great  water  of  the  river;  the  prefent 
Erne. 

RHOBOGDiE  PROMONTORIUM, 

promontory  of  the  race  on  the  water,  mem 
Ptolemy ;  now  Fair  Head  in  the  county  ol 
RHOBOGDIJ,  a  people  who  ifthabi 
north  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrir 
lioned  by  Ptolemy ;  Rhobogdij  is  evidendj 
from  the  old  Britifh  Rbobb  iiog  diti^  or  th 
the  water  of  the  fea,  the  Dalnaruidbe  of  1 
writers  %. 

♦  0*Conor'8  Diffcit.  p.  129.         f  Wsie/ 
:|;  Bazter*8  GloOV 
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)GDIU,  an  ancient  city,  mentioned  by 
ird ;  the  capital  of  the  Rhobogdij,  fituated  on 
iver  Ban*  the  fame  as  Rathmormuighe  line, 
Tulraithen,  which  fee. 

[A,  an  ifland  on  the  northern  coails  of 
:ounty  of  Antrim,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
ailed  by  Antoninus  Riduna,  and  by  others 
na ;  the  Rachrea  and  Rachlin  of  the  Latin 
rs;  aft  which  words  are  derived  from  Ricb^ 
Ridby  Rudb,  Riada^  and  Reuda^  a  tribe  of 
uion  'r  and  eon  or  lean^  water ;  whence  the 
ition  in  the  water  ;  the  prefent  ifle  of  Rach- 

A,  fee  Riccina. 

lILITHRI,  that  is,  the  place  of  pilgri- 
,  of  the  water  or  fea ;  fituated  on  the  fea 
of  the  county  of  Covk^  celebrated  in  ancient 

for  a  monaftery,  bilhoprick,  and  i'  famous 
1,  founded  by  St.  Fachnan  in  the  beginning 
5  fixth  century.  This  fchool  was  much  refort- 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  biflioprick  of 
was  united  to  that  of  Cork  in  1586*.- 
OGHER,  from  j&  ofcicu  clogher^  that 
e  ftone  building  on  the  water  ;  fituated  in  the 
y  of  Leitrim  on  Lough-melvef . 
RE  A,  derived  from  Rofsy  a  place  on  or 

the  water,  and  ctea,  earth,  clay,  or  mud  ; 
ice  Rojfcreay  a  place  on  the  muddy  water; 
atively  any  place  near  a  ftagnated  pool  or  lake, 
is  place,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary^ 
urch  ^nd  bifhoprick  were  founded  by  St. 
an,  about  the  year  62(i>.     But  in  the  twelfth 

Tit'a  Ware,  vol,  i,  p.  583^'  \  Harris's  Waro,r 
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century  united  to  Killaloe.  Some  remains  o(  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Roffcrea  may  ftill  be  fecn  in  the 
prefent  parifh  church,  particularly  the  wcftcrn 
door,  executed  in  the  beautiful  antique  ftile  of  the 
ninth  century;  alfo  a  round  tower  of  nearly  the 
lame  date 

RUDHBHEITHEACH,  or  the  djftria  for  cattle; 

a  place  eminent  for  breeding  cattle  in  Conaught^ 
deftroyed  in  1133,  by  Conor  O'Brien  f. 

RUDRICCII,  from  Reuda^  a  tribe,  and  Riccii^  of 
Ricoly  royal  or  noble,  v/hcnc^  Reudaricol  or  Rudri^ 
ccu\  the  noble  or  royal  tribe  ;  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  prefent  county  of  Monaghan,  and  the 
lame  as  Mneghin ;  which  fee. 

RUFINA,  derived  from  Ruadh  eanagh^  or  the 
habitation  of  the  race  on  the  water ;  an  ancient 
city  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencefler,  and  ca- 
pital of  Ibernia;  the  Infovenacb  of  the  Iriih,  and 
Uverni  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  not  certain  where  this 
port  or  city  was  fituated  ;  but  it  appears  either  to 
have  been  the  prefent  town  of  Bantry  or  Kin* 
mare. 


S. 


Sacrum  PROMONTORIUM,    a    cape  in 

the  fouth  of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  at 
prefent  denominated  Carnfore  Point,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wexford. 

SAMOR  ABHAN,  or  the  river  on  the  great 
fea ;  the  river  Erne,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of 

Donegal. 


^ 
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iAJARN,  {mm  faf,  fullnefs,  and  aran^  bread 
corn  ;  in  the  old  Celtic  mythology  the  genius  who 
prelided  over  the  produ(^tions  of  nature,  being  the 
genial  influeace  ol  the  folar  rays  and  the  univcrfal 
fpirit  who  enlightens  the  feveral  parrs  of  the  uni- 
verle.     This  fpirit  was  fuppofcd  to  be  conftantly 
moving  through  the  earthy  fruCiifying  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  produAions,  and  cmigl;tcning  the 
minds  of  men  •,    for  which   reafon,  the   ancient 
Gauls,  Britons  and  Irifli  arofe  during  the  night  to 
offer  prayers  and  fupplicalions  to  this  aiXivc  divini- 
ty, whom  they  frequently  denominated  MaMinnc^ 
or  the  great  or  good  fire,  and  Mogb  Rksbt^  or  the 
divinity  of  wifdom,  being  the  Mercury  and  Saturn 
of   the  Romans,  and   Minerva    of  the   Greeks. 
The  time  at  which  thefe  nocturnal  devotions  were 
performed,  was  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,   that 
bird  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  day  or 
Aurora,   as  ifVurora  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the 
fun,  or  Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  and  by  them 
denominated  Mercury.     The  cock  being  thus  con- 
fecrated  to  Saturn,  or  the  generative  principle  of 
nature,  was  facrificed  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  ver- 
nal and  autumoal  equinox-,  a  cuftom  retained  \n 
fome  meafurebythe  country  people  in  feveral  parts 
of  Ireland  to  lliis  day,   who  on  St.  Martin's  eve 
kill  a  cock  in  honour  of  that  faint,  he  being  the  pa- 
tron faint  of  the  hulbandmen  and  millers,  as  Satarn 
was  of  bread  corn  and  plenty,  amongft  the  old  pa- 
gans.    Th e  other  facrifices  offered  to  Satarn  \vere 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  and  earth,  orBeal 
and  Tlacht,  on  the  Tlachgo  and  Bealtinnes,  which 
fee.     There  arc  fome  diudic  fables  relative  to  this 
•  divinity  ft^l  rcTO^ining ;   particularly  that  menrion- 
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ed  by  Demetrius  in  Plutarch^  who  fay^  bdng  lent 
by  the  emperor  to  furvey  the  wcftern  coafls  of  Bri- 
tain, the  people  told  him  that  in  a  certain  ifland 
tte  giant  Briar eus  beU  Saturn  bound  in  tie  eikuns  cf 
fieep^  attended  by  a  number  of  genii.  The  ifland  heit 
fpoken  of  is  undoubtedly  the  iik  of  Man,  where 
the  (lory  is  told  by  the  inhabitants  at  this  day  with 
little  variation,  and  the  part  of  the  ifland  where 
Saturn  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined,  is  denominated 
Sodor.  The  fable  lias  a  threefold  f^nification,  viz. 
divine,  moral  and  hiilorical.  Briareus  figoifies 
peace,  calmnefs,  and  gentle  and  falubrious  air, 
Satarn  or  Sodor  figniBes  plenty;  wl.ence  the  moral 
fcnfc  of  the  fable  is,  that  plenty  is  produced  by 
peace  and  a  (alubrious  air  ;  or  that  the  god  of  plen- 
ty will  refide  among  thofe  people  who  induftrioufly 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  hiftorical  interpre- 
tation relates  to  Noah's  cultivating  die  earth  after 
the  univerfal  deluge,  Briareus  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
tongue  is  of  the  fame  fignification  as  Noab  in  He- 
bre.v,  both  importing  peace  and  calmnefs  \  and 
the  genii  are  the  various  productions  of  nature, 
which  were  produced  in  great  plenty  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  when  the  world  was  quiet  and  undifhirb- 
ed  by  the  jarring  palfions  of  the  human  race  *• 

SCOITEIGH,  fee  Coiteigh. 

SCOTII,  or  Scotts,  the  general  name  of  the  an- 
cient Irifli  amongfl  foreigners  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  words  Scot  or  Scotii,  Scyt,  and  Cithae^ 
by  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  weie 
diftinguifhed  by  foreign  writers  from  the  begnming 
of  the  fecondy  to  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century. 


*  Caefxr.  Conu     FluUreh.    Juriea*8  Critical  Htfiorj  •f  tlie 
Church,  volt  IL 
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feerri  to  have  originated  from  two  fourccs  ;  the  one 
external  and  the  other  internal.     The  internal  was. 
derived  from   C$h^    a   woody  country,    whence 
Scoiteigh,  a  race  of  woodlanders,  or  thofe  who  inha- 
bit a  woody  country,  called  by  the  ancient  Britons 
T/gwydbwyr  oxScoitiUr^  whence  the  Scotia  of  the  La- 
tins.    The  external  originated   from  the  piratical 
depredations  committed  by  the  Irifli  on  the  coafts  , 
of  Britain  during  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth    . 
centuriesj  in  fmall  boats,  conftrufted  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  denominated  Gi//,  or  Cots^  a  name 
yet  retained  for  thofe  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  ufed 
on  the  rivers  in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  whence 
Scoitcigb^  the  navigators  of   fuch  vcffels.     From 
this  circumflance,  all  fmall  boats  during  the  middle 
ages  among  the  Latins  obtained  the  name  of  Scuta" 
ri^^  and  their  navigators  Scutarh  and  Scotii  \  even 
fbldiers  raifed  in  Britain  to  oppofe  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots  or  Irifh  were  frequently  denominated  ScUtarii^ 
whence  Scutarii^  a  general  name  for  efquires  and 
officers  of  the  army  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.    From  the  unfettled  mode  of  life  which 
ihcfe  Scoiteigb  led^  they  were  alfo  called  Scuitagh  or 
Scythae,  that  is,  wanderers ;   whence  Scoiteigh  or 
Scotii,  and  Scuitagh  or  Scythae  were  by  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  ufed  as  fynonimous 
terms,    and  frequently  confounded  one  with  the 
other.     Thus  the  Hibernian  Scots  have  been  aflert- 
cd  to  derive  their  origin  froni  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Scandinavia,   who  obtained  the  <iame  of 
Scythae  from  their  pyratical  and  maritime  cxpe* 
ditions  *. 

•  Dufrefhe'i  Gloill  torn  3,     Baxter's  GloiTi 
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THiE,  feeScotii. 
NNON,  fee  Sena. 
iN  GULBIN,  or  the  bay  in  the  corner  ;  t\r 

bay  in  which  the  Fir  Bolgae  landed  under  the  cor* 
du£t  of  Larthon  ;  it  is  not  certain  where  this  ba 
is,  though  probably  on  the  fouthern  coafts. 
EN  A,  or  the  bay ;  a  bay  or  river  mention© 
by  Ptolemy,  thougVit  to  be  the  river  Shannon 
called  by  the  Irifh  Seinnon^  or  the  place  of  bays. 

SENA  DESERTA,  Defert  iflands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sena,  or  Shannon,  mentioned  by  Richard 
of  Cirencefter  ;  but  as  no  fuch  iflands  exift,  it  is 
moft  probable  they  were  the  prefent  Blafques  iflcs 
off  Dingle. 

SINUS  AUSOBA,  the  bay  of  Galway ;  fo  called 

by  Richard,   it  is  the  Aufoba  of  Ptolemy,  which 
fee. 

SINUS  MAGNUS,  or  the  great  bay  j  the  bay  o 
Donegal,   fo  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencefter. 

SIOL  MUIRIDH,    or  the  race  near  the  rivr 
comprehending  the  eaftern  part  of  G)nn2gjit 
the  Shannon,  deftroyed  in  1095  by  Mortc^h 
O^Brien  *. 

SLAING,  or  Slain^  from  Ifc  lan^  the  open 
ter  \  the  ancient  name  of  the  bay  of  Dundmr 

SLAING,  from  Slioght  aen^  that  is,  the  r< 
inhabitants  on  the  water,  now  Slain  on  tt 
Boyne  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Meatb.     This 
was  the  original  fettlement  of  the  Fir  Bolga 
gians,  who  tranfmigrated  from  Britain  a) 
years  before  Chrift,  under  the  conduct  of 
gr  SImng  j  they  are  afferted  by  the  ancicn 

f  Colleft.  No*  4,  p.  551, 
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^ave  tranfmigratcd  from  the  bay  of  Cliiba  in  Inis 

Ona,  now  the  bay  of  Cardigan  in  Wales,  called  by 

Ptolemy  Canganii Sinus -^  ^nd  to  have  landed  at  Inbher 

Colpa,  or  the  bay  of  Culbin,  now  the  bay  of  Dro- 

gheda  in  the  county  of  Meath,  from  whence  they 

in  procefs  of  time  eftablilhed  colonies  throughout 

the  prefent  province  of  Leinfter,  denominated  by 

them  Heremotiy  or  weftem  country.     In  this  diftridt 

arc  ftill  remaining  the  tombs  of  the  qriginal  chiefs 

of  this  race,  at  prefent  known  by  the  mounts  or 

tumuli  of  New  Grange,   and  which,  in  after  ages 

became  places  of  Druidic  facrifice  in   honour  of 

Tlacbt^  or  the  earth.     See  Ferta  fir  feic,  Heremo- 

nii,  Bolgae,  Tlachgo,  &  Scotii  *^) 

5LANY,  fee  Modonus. 

!LEGACH,  fee  Sligo. 

LfilBHTE  CARMEN,  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains.    See  Firthuathal. 
'SIBHTE-COULAN,  or  the  mountains  of 
^hc  diftrift  of  Coulan ;  the  prefent  Wickbw  moun- 
^ains. 
BIBHTE  MISS,    There  was  two  mountains 
in  Ireland  under  this  name.     One  three  or  four 
miiles  fouth  of  Tralee  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
tlie  other  in  the  diftrift  of  Dalaradia,  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Antrim,  on  which  Saint  Patrick  kept  the 
fwine  of  his  mafter  Milco. 
-•lilBTEAGH,  or  the  houfe  near  the  moun- 
tains.    An  ancient  church  and  biflioprick  founded 
by  St.'Fiech  in  the  fifth  century,  and  afterwards 
tranflated  to  Leighlin.     The  only  remains  of  this 
ancient  biftioprick  are  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  church 

♦  KcaiiDg.     M'Cttrtin's  Aot. 
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and  two  ftone  croffes,  apparently  of  the  ninth  een-* 
tury ;;  it  is  now  called  Slerty  and  is  fituated  in  the 
biarony  of  Sleibhmarraghagh  in  the  Queen's  coun- 
ty, on  the  river  Barrow,  about  a  niilc  north  of 
Carlow. 
SlflABH  CAOIN,  or  principal  mountain,  now 
called  Sliabh  Riach,  between  the  barony  of  Fermoy 
«nd  G)unty  of  Limerick,  faid  by  the  annals  of  In- 
liisfall  to  be  the  place  where  Maolmuadh  and  his 
brothers  waited  for  Mahon,  king  of  Munfier,  and 
brother  of  Brien  Borpmh,  to  put  him  to  dc^th-  See 
Mufgruidhe  *• 

SLICHNEY,  feeSHgo, 
SLIOCHT-EUGACH-MAC-ITHAY,  fee  Lu-, 

gadii. 

SLIOGHT-BREOGHAIN,  fee  Breoghain  and 

Lugadii.  • 

SLIOGHT-GAE,  fee  Naguate. 

SULCHOID,  from   Sulchath^   or  the  place  of 
battle  ;  fituated  not  far  from  Limerick,  being  a 
plain  nearly  furrounded  by  mountains,  and  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  different  periods  of  Irifh  hiftory,  a 
a  noted  poft  for  the  encampment  of  armies ;  ia^- 
particular,  celebrated  for  the  viftory  obtained  ovei^ 
the  Panes  by  Mahon,  king  of  Munfter  in  968  f . 


T 


% 


T. 


AILTEAN,  derived  from  Tille  a  return  or 
volution,  and  Teiigban  an  aflembly  or  place 
worlhip,  whence  7i7/cr/^^^iw«  pronounced  Tailtcan 

♦  Collcft.  No.  4.  t  Ihid.  p.  479, 
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a  place  in  the  county  of  Mcath,  wlierc  tha  Druids 
iacrificed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  fun  and 
iTioon  and  heaven  and  earth,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft, 
being  the  fifth  revolution  of  the  moon  from  the 
vernal  equinox.    At  this  time  the  ftates  aflembled, 
and  young  people  were  given  in  marriage  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  eaftern  nations ;  Games  were 
alfo  inftituted   refembling  the  Olympic  games  of 
the  Greeks,  and  held  fifteen  days  before  and  fif- 
teen days  after  the  firft  of  Auguft.    The  poet^ 
have  fabled  thefe  games  were  inftituted  in  honour 
of  Tailte  daughter  of  Magb  ntor  by  Lugbaid lam  fadbOy 
a  king  of  Ireland  ;  but  TilU  Magb  mor  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  great  divinity,  and  Lugbaid  lamfadba 
Rl  fignifies  the  time  of  puberty  of  the  good  planet 
the  moon,  whence  this  feftival  was  frequently  de- 
nominated  Lugbaid  naoifiean  or  the  matrimonial 
aflcmbly  *, 

i^ARAGH,  fee  Tcamor  and  Bruighen  da  Darg. 
rEABHTHA,   or  the  habitation  of  the  tribe, 
an  ancient  name  of  Wcftmeath  f. 

rEACH  NAOI  DROMA  RAITHE,    or  the 

houfe  of  the  elder  at  the  rath  of  the  cave  or  hollow 
mount;  the  regal  houfe  of  the  kings  of  Meath 
deftroyed  by  Brien  Boromh  in  995,  the  fame  as 
Bruighen  da  Darg  which  fee  t- 

rEACHTU ATH AIL,  fee  Eiroin. 

r^EAMOR,  from  Teagh^mor^  or  the  great  houfe, 
and  Teagb-^or-ragb^  or  the  great  houfe  of  the  king. 
The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Meath,  and  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Irifli 

♦  Keating.    Vallanccy'i  ^f&y  on  the  Celtic  language,  p.  ij, 

i8y  136  &  142. 
t  CollcfL  No  4.  p.  542,        %  Collca.  No.  4.  p.  518, 
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hiftory,  the  place  wl-ere  it  was  eredlcd  is  no 
called  Taragh,   and  was  the  fome  as  Bruigbcn 
diirg.     h\  its  neighbourhood  is  the  hill  or  Naaftti 
han,  whereon  the  ftates  aflembled  for  feveral  ag 
that  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  firft  to  the  m 
die  of  the  fixth  century.   From  which  period 
hear  no   more  of  the   general  convention  of 
ftates,  but  each  province  was  governed  by  their  o 
local  ordinances.      See  Bruighcn  da  darg,  and 
berus. 

TEFFIA,  fee  Angalia. 

THOMOND,  fee  Mumhan. 

THYHAN,  fee  Conalla. 

TIPRAIC,  fee  Clonemacnoife. 

TIR-CONAL,  that  is,  the  land  or  countiy 
Connal.      The  word  litterally  fignifies  the  count 
of  the  chief  tribe,  and  comprehended  the  prefe 
county  of  Donegal. 

TIRHYN  FAIL, ) 

TIRONE,  y  feeHy-Failge, 

TIRONELD,      J 

TIR-MALGAID,  or  the  land  on  the  great  f< 
an  ancient  dlftrid,  comprehending  the  barony 
Tirawley  in  t!]e  county  of  Mayo,  the  fame 
Gamanradii  which  Ice,   as  alio  Auterij. 

TLACHGO,  to  go  round,  whence  in  the  ancic 
Irifh  Thi.'bi  fignifics  the  earth,  by  reafon  of  its  rev< 
lution   round  its  axis;  the  word  alfo  was  appli 
to  iignify  the  univerfe  or  nature  in  general.     Al 
a   place   in   the  county  of  Eaftmeath  where 
Druids,   in  time  of  Paganifm,    facrificed  on  tlie 
tombs  of  thtir  ancient  heroes  to  the  earth  or  univer- 
fal  nature  on  the  eve  of  the  firft  of  November, 
called  in  commemoration  of   this  feftival,  Oidcif 


h:i'^' 
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Sb^zmtna,      According  to  Keating  this  facrifice  was 
inftitiited  by  7huathal  Teacbtmorj   and  taken  from 
the     province  of  Munfter  ;     But  this  is  evidently  a 
fi6tion  of  the  poets ;      Mbumhan  fignifies,  as  we 
have  obferved  under  that  word,  a  paternal  country, 
and    here  imports  magna  parens^    that  is  the  great 
mother  or  univerfal  nature,  being  the  fame  as  the 
Egyptian  Ijisy   the  Italian  0/>j,  the  Greek  Cybek 
^  and     Fejia^  the  Syrian  Aflarte^  and  the  Britifti  Anr 
date.     This  feftival,  on  which  were  facrificed  deer 
and     fwine,  was  called  7IacbgOy   to  go  round,  by 
reafon  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth';  whence  the 
danc:es  ufed  at  this  folemnity  by  the  votaries  encir- 
clirig  the  fanftuary  with  lighted  torches  were  called 
^LuzJbtgUy  yet  retained  in  feme  meafure  by  the  coun- 
try     people,   which  dances  were  the  origin  of  the 
moc^ern  French  cotillons,  the  word  Cotillon  in  the 
olA  Callic  dialeft  of  the  Celtic  tongue  is  of  the  fame 
fignification  as  Tlacbgo  in   Irilh.     The  fanftuary 
here  fpoken  of,    in  the  county  of  Eaftmeath,  is  dill 
remaining,  being  the  Tumulus  at  New  Grange  near 
Drogheda,  as  is  evident  from  a  number  of  infcripti- 
on3  found  therein  and  explained  in  a  former  number 
oF    this  work.     The  ftates  being  aflembled  on  the 
€\r^  of  the  firft  of  November,  all  criminals  were 
tr\^d  by  the  Druids  on  the  firft  of  May  at  Ufneach, 
^i^dfuch  as  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  worthy  of 
d^ath  were  facrificed  and  burnt  between  two  fires 
^f  Beal,  lighted  in  honour  of  the  objedl  of  adoration 
Oil  the  fummit  of  the  mount  *. 

*  Keating.  Colle6lanea,  No.  5  and  7.  Vallanccy'i  cflay  om 
the  Celtic  language.  Baxter's  glofil  Brit.  Jvrieu'f 
critical  hidory  of  the  churchy  vol.  2d. 
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TR'M,  fteDrniro, 
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the  ancient  inhabii 

antiquaries  to  hav, 
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undoubtedly  were  ( 
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lian  colonies  under  the  condudl  of  OUdl  Artm^ 
the  captain  of  the  great  worfhippers  of  Ull, 
:>ut  1 10  years  before  Chrift,  the  ancient  Belgian 
labitants  retired  acrofs  the  Shannon,  and  laid 
:  fir  ft  foundation  of  the  Conaught  government, 
lich  was  fully  eflabliflied  by  Eochy  Failloch,  in 
\  time  of  Auguftus  Csfar. 
THAL,  fee  Firtuathal  and  Glcndaloch, 

U. 
.CAON^fUIL  GABHRA,  fee  Conal  Gab- 

V. 

;N»  fee  Fane, 

ENTI A  INSULA,deri  ved  from  Bel  ins  a/.ot 

z  ifland  of  the  cape  in  the  water  ;  the  prefent 
and  of  Valentia,  at  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay. 
rLrlS  SCYTHICA,  fee  Vergivium  mare. 
rLABORI,  derived  from  Be//abhen\  that  is 
le  inhabitants  of  the  cape  on  the  wcftcrn  water  i 
I  ancient  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  in- 
ibited  the  peninfula  between  the  bays  of  Dingle 
od  Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  called  by  the 
rifli  Hy  Dingle^  or  the  diftriA  of  the  peninfula. 
!«)ERIUS,  derived  from  the  old  Britifh 
Jind  e  Riii,  or  head  of  the  river;  a  river  or  bay 
lentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  thought  by  Camden 
>  be  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  ;  but  Richard  calls 
Viderius,  and  thinks  it  to  be  the  bay  of  Strangford. 
«SNI A  INSULA ;  derived  from  ren  Sis  tOl, 
r  the  country  in  the  water  off  the  gape  \  an  ifland 


comprehending  tli, 

'^"I'B.ill,  t:-,c  anc;. 

VENNifNlUiVI  P, 

north  wed  of  Ircia 
at  ihe  entrance  of 
Ptolemy,  fnmcnm,. 
JWoldBritim  Fen. 
(Eftiiaryorbay. 
UI,  fee  Hy. 
VIDUA,  from  ,h^  , 
the  deep  river,  a  rii 
"my,  and  thought  I 
Lough  Swilly. 

VERGIVIUM-MAR 

Smbm,  or  the  „,o(t 
theAtiantic  Ocean  or 
land,  called  by  the  I, 
of  the  moft  wellcrn  ' 
Scythica. 
ULLAD,  the  ancient 
Ulller,  the  word  is  ev 
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the  name  of  Ulftcr  or  the  northern  country, 
lieoce  we  find  in  the  ancient  poems  and  chroni* 
cs,  the  inhabitants  of  this  dillridt  denominated 
uatb  de  Danans  or  northern  people  *.  See  under 
ic  words  Bolgae,  and  Tuath  de  Doinans. 
f^SJLhy  derived  from  Hj  mal ga'e  or  the  diC* 
|i^  on  the  great  Tea,  comprehending  the  prefent 
ittony  of  Morilk  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  half 
be  barony  of  Rofs  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  the 
Vicis  of  which  were  the  0'Maly*s  t»  foine  of 
horn  are  in  poffeflion  of  part  of  their  ancient 
itrimony  this  day. 

IE,  from  the  ancient  Britifh  Uydhieu  ui\  or 
e  woodlanders  on  the  water ;  an  ancient  diftridt 
cntioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  called  by  the  Irifli 
riters  Dergtenii  and  Corcaluighe,  which  fee. 
rUNTII,  derived  from  UIl  an  teigh  or  the 
habitants  of  the  county  of  67/;  an  ancient  peo- 
e  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  called  by  the  Irifli 
riters  Ullagb^  being  the  prefent  county  of  Down. 
5e  Ullad. 

ER-CONELLO,  fee  Conal  Gabhra. 
EL,  fee  Orgiel, 

[EACH,  from  dis  fire,  and  neach  divine  of 
/onderful,  whence  the  divine  fire*  A  mountain 
a  the  county  of  Weft  Meath,  on  which  fires  were 
andled  by  the  Druids  on  the  firft  of  May  in  honour 
rf  Beal  or  the  fun.  This  was  the  grand  Beal- 
finne  of  the  northern  parts  of  Leinfter,  where  the 
dates  aflembled  and  held  judgment  on  all  crimi- 

Keating.       O'Conor's     DiiTert.       Collefbnea,     No.  8, 
Introd. 
'  Harrris  Ware,  v.  i.  p.  17.    O'Conor's  Oitellus. 
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S   I  R, 
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H  £  trouble  you  have  taken,  in  illullrating  Tome 
sbfcure  parts  of  our  antiquities,  in  the  Archaeologia  3 
ind  your  *  late  addrefs  to  our  fociety  (communicated 
dirough  a  refpe£table  member)  containing  ingenious 
DODJeftures  on  our  Ship  Temple^  are  marks  of  polite 
■ttention  to  the  objeds  of  our  inflitution,  and  meet^ 
iu  they  juftly  deferve,  our  refped  and  gratitude. 
It  is  from  fuch  a  friendly  intercourfe  and  communi- 

Stion  of  fentiments,  that  light  will  be  derived  on  the 
trkeft  fubjefts;  the  bounds    of  fcience  extended^ 
)uid  the  ends  of  literary  affociations  fully  anfwered. 

*  CoDedanea  de  Rcb.  Hiber.  No^^X.  page  199. 

tVdf.III.  No.XI<  N  Profound 


<-'  u^aucin-  a  tew  ot 

lo  ih^SJj/p  Temple   .c 

'"  [lie  cximinaiioi. 

J:a^e  poinied  out  two 

referring  lu  the  cotniT 

ihaginians  here  J    the 

Vi(5ls,  who  in  early  ti 

northern  Europe  and  I 

candour  and  a  deferen 

induce  you  to  flate  ihi 

you  clearly  faw  which 

judgment  decided  in 
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nion.  in  a  great  ineafu 
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i.  When  antiquity  b 
mong  nations,  it  natura 
lar  to  thofe  recorded  of : 
t  Arcadians :  when  : 
fought  for  in  nobility  c 
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d  it  In  their  beloved  /Eneas  and  his  heroic  Tro- 
the  French  in  their  Francus,  the  Britond  in  their 
e/  and  the  Noriherns  in  their  Odin  and  his  Afae. 
rom  Virgil  we  learn  how  falhionable  it  was  in  the 
uftan  age  to  advance  and  embellifh  fuch  fidti- 
1  origins:  even  profe-writers  caught  the  conta- 
,  and  the  grave  Strabo  (though  perhaps  it  has  not 
.  adverted  lo)  indiilged  his  *  fancy  in  fuch  plcaf- 
ielufions;  particularly  in  his  account  of  Tartef- 
and  Lifbon.  The  works  of  thofe  elegant  claf- 
writers,  at  all  times'  very  popular  books,  tinc- 
i  the  ftudies  of  national  hiflorians,  and  produc* 
hofe  figments,  which,  in  moft  countries,  have 
fhed  before  the  funlhine  of  rcafon,  hiftory  and 
:ifm,  but  are  dill  pertinacioufly  fupported  by 
t  of  our  antiquaries.    •  , 

lad  any  people  adopted  thofe  niythological  tales, 
out  referve,  as  true  hiftory,  it  had  been  fome 
ogy  for  our  conduct :  But  the  contrary  is  true : 
f  and  Saluft  fpeakof  the  Roman  traditions  with 
bt,  and  f  Dionyfius  Hal.  pofitively  finds  inhabi- 
s  in  Italy  prior  to  the  Trojans.  Neither  has  Stra- 
DafTed  without  J  cenfurc.  Even  John  Major  and 
:tor  Boece,  fabulous  as  they  are,  have  explicitly 
ared,  that  the  ftory  of  Gadelus,  and   his  pcre- 


In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Geography,  and  other  placet* 
tus  alfo  (hould  not  be  omitted.  His  — —  habitus  cor-' 
m  varii :  rufilac  comscy  magni  artust  colorati  vultus,  &c.' 
more  philofophict  but  uncertain  and  fallacious,  Vit.  Agri- 

Antiq.  Rom.  initio. 

By  Lipdus ;    Brodaei   Mifcell.    apud   J;   Grut.   torn*    !• 

fann.  Gtograph.  Homer,  pag.  266. 

K  z  ^i  nation^ 
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grinations  in  Egypt  and  Greece  were  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  other   nations,  and    that  ih^ 
Scots  might  not    yield  to  them   the  palm   or  ant>^ 
quity. 

II.   Very  different  has  been   the  condudt  of  our 
hiftorians  and  antiquaries:   inftead   of  viewing  the 
tales  of  bards  and  fenachies  as  the  fports  of  imagi- 
nation,    and   hiftoric  romances,  they  have  ftraincd 
every  nerve  to  reduce  them  to  *  chronological  order 
and  certainty;  or  render  them  f  coincident  with  ac- 
knowledged hiftoric  events.     Both  fchemes,  proving 
I  too  much,   have  difappointed  the  expedtations  of 
the  public,  and  at  the  fame  time  demonftrated,  tha^ 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  is  hopelefs. 

Still  we  are  §  preffed  with  the  Hifpanian  origina- 
tion of  the  Irilh,   as  the  fource  from  whence  fprung 
our  letters,  learning  and   religion.     The  Spaniards 
muft  be  very  infenfible  not  to  feel  the  infinite  obliga— 
tions  they  are  under  to  the  Iri(h,  li  who  have  made 
**  their  anceftors,  of  all  the  Scythian  or  Cehic  na- 
**  tions,  the  moft  martial. and  free,  the  raoft  huma- 
•*  nized  by  letters,  and  the  moft  converfant   with  the 
•'  Egyptians,  Phoenicians  and  Grecians."     The  fa- 
bulous H  chronicles  of    Spain   indeed   vouch   thefc 
things,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt 
their  authority ;    but   where  is  the  learned   infidel 
hardy  enough  to  withftand   the  evidence  of  the 


♦  As  O  Flaherty  in  his  Ogygia. 

t  As  Mr.  O'Conor  in  his  Diflertations. 

i  Stillingfleet's   Brilifli  Churches,  Preface. 

§  Mr.    O'Conor's    Letter    in  Colledanea,  No.  X.  p.  ^^ii. 
and  feq. 

II  Mr.  0*Conor*s  DilT.  p.    lo. 
"^  f  Univerlal  Hiftory,  voU   1 7.  book  4.  fee.  3.  edit«  8to^ 

al 
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Gabhala,  the  Pfaltcr  of  Cafhel,  and  the  books 
ihmote  and  Glcndaloch  *  confirming  thofc 
icles  ?  Yet  (uch  is  the  lamentable  perverfenefs 
man  nature,  or  the  unpardonable  inattention 
ftorians,  that  after  all  the  treafures  of  eafiern 
m  thus  liberally    poured  upon  thofe  Hiberians 

►  many  nations,  the  Roman  writers  reprcfent 
as  not  fuperiour  to  their  neighbours  in  -govern- 
,  laws,  learning  or  religion ;   they  mention  no 

>  of  long  civility,  or  oriental  refinement  among 

Sinking  under  their  own  imbecility  and .  the 
incumbent  arguments  of    Mr.   Whitaker  and 
M^cpherfon,  our  traditions  were  about  to  he 
gned  to  eternal  oblivion,   when  they,  were  un* 
ftedly  rcleafed  from  impending  fate,  by  a  dif- 
•y  of  the  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Ccl* 
tnguages.     This  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the 
iders  of  the  old  fyftcm  and  brought  as  an  irrc- 
ble  proof  of  eaftern  defcent.     The  connexion 
een  the  Celtic,  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  was  no 
idea  :  to  omit  many  others  who  have  fpoken  of 
Mr.  Ralph  has  declared : — **  that  the  Phoeni- 
m  and  Britifh  were  radically  the  fame,  being  no 
her  than  dialedts  of  the  Cehic,  many   words  as 
:11  as  cufloms   being  common  to  both:  there 
e  fo  many  proofs  of  this  faft,  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  deny  it,  as  it  would  be  to  believe, 
at  thofe  words  were  coined  by  the  Britons,  or 
ir  them,  after  the  Roman  invafion." 


•  Mr.   O'Conor's  Letter^  fupra. 
f  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  t$'J$f  &  &q« 
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Cil  in  the  Celtic,  in  our  antient  rc'iyion,  cuftomsand 
minners  mull  be  referred  to  another  origin,  for  con- 
fonantly  wiih  reafon  and  hiftory  they  never  can  be  de- 
duced from  Spain  or  the  Phoenicians,     So  that  you, 
fir,  had  juft  grounds  for  rejv  (fling  this  line  of  invef- 
tigaiion  in  explaining  and  clearing  up  our  antiquities; 
The  one,   vv;hich   you   approve  of,  has  infinitely  a 
more  rational  foundation,   and  under  the   difcuflion 
of  your  able    pen  feeins  to   approach  to  certainty. 
This  ifle  was  primaevally  colonized  from  Britain,  and 
occafionally  admitted  large  bodies  of  V\i\s  and  other 
northern  rovers.     The  leflimony  of  Bcde  and  Flo- 
rilegus  brought   by*  Colonel   V^allanccy,  allowing  it 
all  ihe .weight  he  could  wi(h,  will  not  fupcrccdc  other 
authorities  and  arguments   proving  the  iraiption   of 
ihefe  Northerns  at  other  times,  and  the  general  fpirit 
of   cnterprize  which  formed  fo  eflential  a  part  of  their 
cha  rader. 

But  we  fhall  be  alked,    whether,   even  granting 
this  northern  colonization,  the  eaftern  complexion  of 
the  Celtic  and  many  of  our  ufages  can  thereby  be  fa- 
tisfadtonly  refolved  ?  To  this  in  general  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  we  have  not  documents  of  ihofe  peo- 
ple fufficiently  precife  or  numerous  to  determine  the 
point.     Bcfid'^s,  I,  for  my  part,  muft  think,  although 
in  the  Eaft  they  lodge  corn   in  f  mattamores  as  the 
Iri/h  did  in  the  Soutt  rreins  ;  though  the  Orientals  ftt 
lip  heaps  of  ftones  as  memorials;  ufed  parti -colour- 
Cil  garments,   and  querns,  and  made  cakes,  fpotted 


^     Remarks  on  Governor  Pownal's  Letter,     Colledanea.  No. 
X.   Aipra. 
1"    I^armer's  Obfcrvations,  vol,  i,  p.  246.—  253.     vol.  2.  p. 

with 
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with  the  feeds  of  poppy,  coriander  and  faffron,  like 
our  baran  breac  i   I  fa>  though  the  Eafterns  and  Irilh 
agree  in  thefe  and  many   other  cuftoms,   yet  Ui 
appears  no  neceliity  from  hence  to   make  tlic  one 
derivative  from  the  other;   for  in   both  they  arofe 
from  the  famenefs  and  monotony  of  the  human  in- 
telledl,    roufed  by  fimilar  objefts  to  fenfation  and 
yefledtion.    In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly 
degrading  to  one  part  of  mankind  to  fay  they  could 
have  no  kind  of  knowledge  without  imitating  that  of 
ftnother :  it  is  no  lefs  than  depriving  the  former  of 
nationality,  and  making  them  perfed  apes  ; 

Simia  quam  fimilis  turpiflima  beftia  nobis. 
.  How  eafily  fqch  idle  whimfies  are  formed,  take  the 
following  extemporaneous  inftance.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  new-difc6vered  iflands,  mentioned  by 
Captain  Cooke,  ufe  crucifixes ;  the  hunter  after  ori- 
gins inftantly  concludes,  that  Chriftianity  muft  at 
fome  period  have  been  planted  among  them,  and  to 
authenticate  or  make  it  probable  he  tumbles  over  bis 
library  ;  after  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  labour,  he  is 
faved  the  mortification  of  utter  difappointment  by 
perhaps  difcovcring,  that  the  Crofs  is  a  *  Chinefc 
letter  and,  both  with  them  and  the  Egyptians,  the 
fymbol  of  perfcftion  and  the  note  of  the  num- 
ber ten.  This  gives  a  new  turn  to  his  inquiries. 
Thefe  iflands  are  then  made  to  receive  their  inhabi- 
tants from  the  Eaft  of  Afia,  and  with  them  a  fymbolic 
religion :  their  languages  are  compared,  and  ail  the 
tortures  of  etymology  applied  to  make  them  har- 
monize. 

*  SaepifOme  inter  charafleres  Sinicos  fignum  crucii,  quod  non 
fccu»  apud  ^gyptios,  numerum  dcnarium  fignificat,  eft  pcrfcc- 
tionii  fymbolum. .   Spizcl.  dc  Literat.  Chincn.  p.  78, 
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four  extenfive  reading  will  furnifh  numerous  ex- 
pies  of  fuch   learned    trifling,    fuch  catching  at 
ds  and  diftant  refemblances. 
^s  the  frame  of  our  mental  and  corporeal  faculties 

admit  but  of  certain  determinate  perceptions  and 
rgies,  how  difguifed  foevcr  by  various  niodificati- 
-  fo  ihe  cuftoms  and  manners  of  men  will  be  the 
le  in  all  countries,  fubjedt  to  fimilar  (hades  of  dif- 
ince,  from  local  circumftances  and  degrees  of 
iliiy.  If  then  this  reafoning  be  juft,  we  are  not  to 
ive  one  people  from  another,  becaufe  both  have 

fame  ufages^  fuch  ufages,  1  think,  are  to  be 
ribed  to  a  common  principle.  However  where 
:  country  is  known  to  have  colonized  another,  it 
ms  fair  to  illuftratc  the  pratlices  of  both  by  each 
ler :  this,  Sir,  you  have  happily  done  in  your 
:er  to  our  fociety.  What  I  ftiall  now  take  the 
crty  to  obferve  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
livered  on  our  Ship  Temple^  will,  if  I  miftake  not, 
Dngthen  and  confirm  what  has  been  advanced.  ) 
ill  previoufly  remark,  that  i  have  not  feen,  nor  do 
i^ow  what  the  Abb6  de  Tontenu  has  written  on 
5  pa(&ge  of  Tacitus  to  which  you  allude. 
That  excellent  and  accompliftied  fcholaT,  Lord 
injs  *,  has  well  remarked,  that  the  mind,  agitated 
certain  pafTions^  is  prone  to  bellow  fenfibility  upon: 
1^  inanimate :  and  that  the  perfoniBcapon  is  ofcea 
complete  as  to  afford  an  adual  conviction  of  life 
1  intelligence.  This  is  the  genuine  fource  of  the 
ffer  idolatry,  and  of  that  adoration  of  wood  and 
le  which  was  fo  general  antecedent  to  chriflianity. 
e  men,    who  firft  trufted  ihemfelves  to  the  watery 


'  Elements  of  CriticiTm,  vol.  2.  p.  146—150.   edit.  8vo. 
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Dbjeft  of  religious  worfhip.  Thus»  in  an  antient 
ndar  preferved  in  *  Gruter,  among  the  feftivals 
\^Jk:p  of  Ifis^  xhtjhip  of  '\  Herailes^  and  the  ^Ineris 
\  Amman  were  alfo  facred. 

Ls  lliips  were  now  believed  to  be  the  temples  of 
e  gods,  and  partaking  of  their  effence,  they  were 
;ed  to  be  no  unfuitable  cemeteries  for  the  deceafcd, 
accordingly  the  dead  were  laid  in  them.  Antinous, 
ppears  by  a  pafTage  of  §  Epiphanius,  was  interred 

boat.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  Danifh  prince^ 
tho,  is,  II  that  each  general  and  officer  fliould  be 
ned  in  a  pile  made  of  his  fhip.  The  Icelanders 
ied  in  a  boat.  Afmund  would  not  fufFer  his 
liful  fervant  to  lie  in  the  fame  IkifFwith  him, 
'  **  The  room  within  the  boat  is  too  narrow, 

A  warrior  (hould  have  a  better  place ; 

For  I  can  govern  a  boat  myfelf." 
kngth  the  Northerns  created  royal  tombs  or 
uli,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  14-  great  (hip.Thefe 
bs  were  afterwards  temples,  whither  the  people 
nnually  affembled,  to  offer  facrifice  for  tlie  prof- 
ty  of  the  nation.  Shif>-temples  were  then  a  part 
the  northern  fuperftition,  and  this  fuperftiiion, 
ig  from  difordered  paflions,  was  not  confined  to 
country  or  climate. 


Infcript.  pag.  138.  f  Arrtan.  lib.  2* 

Harpocrat.  in  AfifimU*  §  Cuperi  Harpoc.  pag.  14. 

Centurionis  vero  vel   Satrapae  corpus  rogo,   propria  navt 
ruAo,  funerandum  condituit.    Sax.  Gram.  pag.  44. 
^  Ifland*e  Landnamabock,  five  Origin.  liland. 
.  Regies  vero  tumulot  ad  magnitudinem  &  figuram  carinse 
mx  navis.     Step.  Step,  ad  Sax.  Gram.  pag.  91. 
Quotannis  facra  peragerent  pro  totiut  gentit  incolumitate. 
n.  Mon.  T)an. 

From 
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From  what  has  now  been  produced,  the  paffage 
of  Tacitus,  which  he  himlelf  was  unable  to  explain, 
and  which  has  puzzled  his  commentators,  receives 
elucidation.  *'  Part  of  ihe  f  Suevi,  fays  he,  facrificc 
*to  Ifis,  1  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  origin  of 
this  foreign  worlhipi  unlcfs  it  is,  that  the  Image  itfelf, 
which  refembles  a  Liburnian  boat,  (hews  that  tbc 
rehgion  was  introduced  from  a  diftant  part."  Tacitus 
was  certainly  informed  that  the  Suevi  worQiippcd 
a  boat;  fuch  idolatry  exifted  in  the  north  in  the 
earliell  ages :  but  he  knew  of  no  other  people  doing 
fo  but  the  Egyptians,  who  adored  Ifis  under  that 
form.  Unable  to  account  for  the  worlliip  of  Ifis  in 
the  wilds  of  Germany,  he  hazards  a  conjedture:  this 
conjedure,  is  neither  received  or  interpreted,  with 
^he  caution  and  diffidence  with  which  he  delivers  it, 
by  his  commentators:  they  affiime  it  as  a  faft,  and 
fet  themfclves  to  account  for  it.  How  was  this  re- 
ligion introduced,  J  fays  one  ?  Why  from  Egypt, 
by  the  Ponius  Euxinus,  near  which  Sefoftris  planted 
colonies.  Another  §  critic  finds  Tacitus  conrradiding 
himfelf,  having  before  declared,  that  the  Germans 
adored  no  iinages;  this  boat  he  makes  a  military 
trophy  fufpended  in  a  fanftuary.  Tacitus  did  not 
recollect   the  facred   and  wonderful  (hip  of  ^neas, 


f  Pars  Sueronim  Ic  Ifidt  facrificat.  Unde  caufa  k  onp 
percgrino  facro  par  urn  comperi^  niii  quod  Ognum  ipfum,  ia 
modum  Liburnx  figuratum,  docet  advent  am  rcligionem.  Gcnn. 
cap.  9. 

X  Unde  vcro  advcAam  ?  Ncmpc  ex  ^gypto,  ubi  Ifis  colebitufi 
per  Euxinum  Pontum.    Huct.  Demonf.  Evang.  pag.  146. 

^  Pelloutier  Hift.  des  Celtct,  pag.  296,  297. 

which 
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d^  Procopius  *  affures  us,  was  preferved  -  to  his 
:  without  decay:  this  mull  have  been  the  efFedt 
bme  inherent  divine  quality,  and  confequently 
t  have  been  an  objeft  of  religious  refpeft  :  (o 
:li  the  account  implies. 

always  relmquifli  traditions,  efpecially  when  they 
y  marks  of  genuine  antiquity,  with  great  reluc- 
:e.  The  Faghas  na  heun  Naoi,  or  work  of  one 
3t,  the  name  of  the  Dundalk  Ship-temple,  has  a 
erable  obfcurity,  fimilar  to  the  ||  Fairy  rocks  in 
nee,  the  Giants'-beds  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the 
ca  Gigantium  of  the  Northerns.  It  is  extremely 
xable  to  the  notions  of  former  times  to  afcribe 
1  works  to  unknown  fupernatural  beings.  In 
1  cafes,  the  name  and  the  thing  feldom  illuflrate 
b  other. 

!  have  detained  you  too  long  with  this  hafty,  and  I 
r,  incorrect  epiftle.  You  have  ftaned  frelh  game  for 
? antiquaries,  whofe  inquiries  will  be  diredted  after 
cr  Ship-temples,  which,  no  doubt  are  to  be  found 
Afferent  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moil  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

baboe, 
3d,  1783. 

EDWARD   LEDWICH. 


Ad  hoc  lignorum  qux  dixi  nullum  aut  putruit  ant  canem 
idit,  fed  quad  modo  fabncata  eflet  navis  ad  noftram  xtateniy 
h  cent.)  quod   8c  ipfum  miraculi  fpeciem  habet,    manot 
mipta.     Lib.  4.  pag.  476.  Edit.  Grotii. 
Cajlut,  Facueil.  torn.  6.  pag.  365. 
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'  this  trifling  performance,  (hall  fall  into  the  handi 
an  Hebraeift,  the  author  expefts  cenlurc,  for  refer- 
y  the  Hiberno'Scythic  or  Magogian  Irlfh  fo  often  to 
:  Arabian  and  Perfian  \\  languages,  when  the  Hebrew 
1  Chaldee,  lay  fo  open,  and  with  more  affinity  to 
:  Irifh  in  both  letter  and  fenfe.     The  cenfure  will 
juft  i  and  in  reply,   the  author  begs  leave  to  ob- 
vc,  that  the  Irifh  language  not  being  allowed,  or 
eemed,  by  many,  to  be  fo  pure  and  ancient,  ad 
p  been  afferted  by  the  author,  it  was  collated  with 
t  Arabian,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  jargon  of  the 
KEnician,  cormpted  byMahommed  and  hisfoUow- 
ifc,(in  order  to  cenfure,  both  the  Jewi/b  and  Chriftian 
^gion^)  and  had  then  received  many  words  from 
b  ancient  Northern  dialedts.     And  this  is  a  principal 
afon  that  the  modern  Arabian  is  fo  improper  to  be 
Jlated  with  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  was  probably 
e  caufe  of  the  Introduftion  of  the  Hebrew  points,  al- 
ough  Buxtorf  places  their  ufe  fome  centuries  ear- 
r. 

.The  Greek  fcholar  may  think,  I  have  made  free 
Lth  his  favourite  language;  but  he^muft  be  told  that, 

Ij  Itatamen,  ut  facillime  poflit  oftendi,  illud  ct  orientali, 
eft,  ex  Ebrao  Veteri  dcrivatum  cftc  ;  poflcnt  hid  fufficcrc 
cumentar  qusc  ftatim  ex  Periica  Lingua  cxhibuimus,  quia  & 
^r[as  Scythas  fuiflc  oftcndimus.  (Campeg,  VitriDg.  Obf. 
iLcr.  p.    84.) 

"OL.  111.  N^  XII.  B  the 
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the  fource  of  the  old  Greek  and  of  the  old  Irifti,  fpring 
from  the  (ame  fountain  head,  viz.  the  Phoenician,  mixt 
with  the  Pelafgian  or  Scythian,  for  Scuthae  was  the 
Greek,  name  of  the  Pelafgi,  fignifyingiVbr/imi/f^flii- 
dercrs^  as  will  be  explained  in  the  conciufion  from 
Campegius  Vitringa.  The  Pelafgi  divided  into  two  bo- 
dies under  Magog  and  Gomer  j  the  former  featcd 
themfclves  earl>  in  Aflyria,  at  Bethfan  *,  from  thence 
called  Scytho-polis  by  theGreeks,  of  which  welhall  treat 
fully  in  the  latter  partof  thiswork.From  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pelafgiansto  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  they 
were  foon  noticed  by  thefe  idolatrous  nations,  confe- 
derated with  them,  and  joined  with  them  in  their  at- 
tad^s  on  the  iflands  of  Elifha,  and  from  thefe,  the 
Greek  language  was  formed.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
learned  Duret  when  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  language,  begins  thus^  Des  Greet  ou  Bthf- 
ges\. 

The  Pelafgi,  fay  the  authors  of  the  univer&l 
hiftory  J,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
mofl  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  and  as  appears 
from  their  colonies,  in  the  earlieft  times,  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful.     With  regard  to  their  origin, 
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*  Pelafgi  pop*  Graeciae  in  genere  per  varias  regionies  difperfi 
qui  Pelafgiy  quafi  vagabundi  tefle  Strab.  dicuntur  a  Pela^o  Jo- 
vis  &  LariiTae  filio  6\€tu  quiprimiin  Latium  litteras  docuiflefc« 
runtur.     Ovid.  1.  2.  de  arte.     (Ferrarii  Lex.) 

Hae  tibi  non  hominemy  fed  quercus  erede  Pelafgas* 

See  iocaniy  &  bile-i^c  the  oak  and  miiletoe  in  the  condufioflt 
Scythopolis  olim  Methora  tefle  Zon.  to.  i«  Ann.  dida,  que  & 
Nyfa  tefte   Plin.  dida    eft  a    Scythis  condita.     none  B^tlfu 
teftc  Breitenbachio.  (Ferarii  Lex.) 

f  Hiftoire  de  rorigioe  des  languet  de  ceft  Univerfl 

X  Tom,  16. 

••the 
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ned  are  not  agreed,  fome  make  them  the 
lants  of  Peleg,  who  have  very  probable  ar- 
ts on  their  fide ;  others  deduce  them  from 
aanites  and  Phoenicians,  and  others  fuf^fe 
)  have  been  of  a  Cehic  original  §.  The  E- 
3  or  Tyrfenians  were  a  branch  of  the  Pelafgi, 
jrated  into  Europe  and  the  Lydian  Pdafgi  or 
tis,  conducted  by  T>rfenu9  to  Italy,  and  the 
lafgi  that  inhabited  Grrt*ce,   were  the  fame 


i> 


fience  it  would  follow  (if  1  am  right  in  the  de- 
f  the  Irifh)  that  the  anueiu  Irr^  and  ihe  an- 
'can  fhould  have  a  great  affinity.  To  this  I  an- 
:  no  two  languages  have  a  greater,  and  that 
rned  Swinfcn,  MafFeus,  Gorius,  &c.  had 
le  Magonian  Irifh  language,  they  would 
id  lefs  difficulty  in  explaining  the  old  Etruf- 
hall  be  (hewn  in  fome  future  number  of 
5tanea. 

ipon  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  who,  he  fays 
irom  Hefiod,  derives  the  origin  and  name 
m  one  Pelafgus,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
nd  fo  does  Macrobius,  Which  is  the  more  ap- 
>  the  former  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that 
1  Hefiod's  authority,  that  Ephorus  had  deri- 
igin  of  the  Pelafgi  from  Arcadia,  as  being 
tsof  Pelafgus,  for  Strabohad  a  few  lines  bc- 
tphorus,  in  the  following  words,  **  Eos 
»s)  originem  ab  Aicadibusducentes,  vitam  tnf' 

dIics a  fixe!  people,  it  was  a  name  the  Scythianf  or 
^thofe  colo  'Cn  that  had  reiided  lorng  (n  a  plaee* 
{ the  Celtic  language. 


and  .ifc-v.lj  is  a  loldier,  (in  Arab,  ajlur, 
^■'''■'/^•"''■t  is  lo  conquer,  a. id  pla/ca  fjt  p.u 
leader  of  an  army  -,  thus  we  fay,  pal-mtur 
nor  of  a  ihip,  i.  e.  the  rudder  of  a  (hip. 

Now  Felafgus  being  only  a  title  given  i 
er,  by  themfelves,  has  ftill  involved  the  c 
hero  in  greater  obfcurity.  Sir  I.  Ns  w  toi 
oneof  the  fubjefls  of  the  fafior  kings  of  E 
fugitives  by  Mifphragmuthofis;  but 
Fourmont  (the  elder)  is  pofitive,  the 
Fhilliftines,  and  in  the  following  pages*  vi 
they  wercMagogian  Scythians,  long  fettled 
having  produced  many  authorities  of  i 
that  they  (lourilhed  at  BethGtn,  afterwar< 
the  Greeks  Scythopolis,  from  their  dwi 
City.  Potter  in  his  Grecian  antiquitie 
Felafgi  were  Tyrhenians  born,  and  (fpc 
building  of  Alliens)  taught  the  Greeks  the 
ing  houfes  of  lime  and  (tone,  and  from 
and  caftles  were  called  T«(rt..  Is  it  poffib 
could  be  ignorant  that  the  Hebrew  and  < 
Tur,  was  a  circular  building,  a  tower,  fro 
of  languages  ?     Obfcrve  the  ancient  hiftor 
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of  lime  and  (lone,  for  marry  centuries  after- 

:  but  thefe  conquering  Pelafgi,  thefe  ingenious 

;,   who  routed  the  Greeks  from  Eliftia  and  built 

ty  of  Athens,  were  called  Pelargi,  fays  Straho, 

after  him  Potter)  from  mxx^yty  Pelargi^  ftorks, 

7rXMfIu0  for  their  wandering :  and  they  built  (hips 

irtx»^y9  x^mrH  wj,  Capud  Lycoph.)  tiovcs  ciconia- 

fJimiU  colore  tin^it.     What  a  jumble  of  nonfenfe  ! 

^elafgi  named  Athens,  Pelargi,  for  the  fame  rea- 

hat  the  ancient  Irifh  named  the  city  of  Water- 

9eNairge^  and  the  harbour  Port'lairge^  meaning 

oy  a  town  built  at  the   {latrge  or)  forks  of  the  ri- 

this  city  having  been   firft  conftrudted  at  the 

of  the  rivers  Suire  and  Barrow^  as  Athens  was 

:  forks  of  the  Ifys  and  fome  other  river  the  name 

not  learn.     The  Irifli  built  veflels  of  bark  and 

them  leabar-naoi  and  coirteas-naoi^  and  hence  the 

Liburnicce  naves  or  light  fhips  and  the  Greek 

w.     The  Greeks  dedicated  this  famous  city  to 

rva  goddefsof  wifdomand  named  it  A*i«f«i  Athenae 

fe  in  the  Pelafgian  tongue,  as  in  the  Irifli,  Aithnc 

)wledge,  wifdom,  &c.  and  every  ijgnorant  pea- 

n  Ireland,  at  this  day,  looks  up  to  his  miftrefs 

A'iWin  i,  e.  a  woman  of  fuperior  knowledge.  Ce- 

(a  Pelafgian)  having  compleated  this  city  called 

»   becaufeinhis  language  (and  in  Irifli,  #*)isa 

ling,  and  fo  conceited  were  the  Greeks  of  being 

:o  live  above-ground^  they  called  themfelves  «$•/ 

ffj  in  boufes^  hence  Terence  an  in  ajiu  venit?   We 

no  other  word  at  this  day  in  Ireland  to  enquire 

:h  a  one  is  in  his  houfe  or  at  home,  but  b'fbuil  an 

aJH  (afl:ee)  is  the  man  at  home?   This  calls  to  my 

I,   ar  obfervation  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Holwell, 

\s,  **  the  annals  of  the  Gentoos,  give  tcftimony 

•  "of 


"  fit  tlicGfnloo  Ungiiage  either  ancient  ( 
(H;rr.  ori!Ki..rta:i  V.  2,  p.  2.  3.)  We  ihat 
v.i.i-.i  wc  cullate  ilic  Irilh  and  Hindoftan  I. 

Let  us  now  puifue  tlie  univerfal  hitiory. ' 
Tufci  given  to  the  Etrurcans,  feema  to  I 
date  and  to  have  boHi  given  them  by  the  ( 
ufe  of /raithncencet  that  prevailed  amongft  ' 
in  after  ages,  probably  fuggefted  this  9| 
that  people."     (Untverf.  Hift.) 

Now  frankincence  iii  the  Greek  tenguaj 
and  >jimiii7it.*  The  Latin  Thus  is  fio^i  (hcGi 
n  5b«f.  i.  e.  odorem  faaeiub ;  but  %hf  Gn 
the  Irifli,  7'u/cay  the  name  of  catDpbire» . 
and  is  the  word  now  ufed  for  that  pcrfun 
the  office  of  the  Mafs.  It  is  therefore  ' 
bable,  that  theGreeks  gave  this  name  to  ti 
from  fo  trifling  a  caufe;  but  that  llpe  £tr-uf 
themfelves  Tufac,  which  in  the  IiiOi  imp 
warrior,  noble  f.  Tii/cit  a  tfaure  nomen 
non  videri,  quod  tburis  ufus  ntm  fit  anti( 
an  Tbnfd  a  Rege  vox  tradte*.  (J.  Dempft 
ria  Reg.  Ch.  2.)  but  I  take  Tii/d  to  meai 
as  well  as  Ta^es. 
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In  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  nations  and 
^ple,  it  (hould  be  confidered,  by  whom  fuch  name 
►8  given,  by  themfelves  or  by  foreigners,  there  is 
•fon  to  think  Tufci  was  the  indigenous  name. 
Struria  was  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  called  in  the 
iTcan  language  lucumones^  and  each  was  governed  by 
own  bicumo  or  prince,  and  over  the  whole  was  a 
iiding  lucumo  or  king.  As  the  Etrufcans  were  a 
^like  nation,  and  fpoke  at  firft  a  language  not  very 
erent  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  the  word 
tmo  might  poffibly  have  denoted  a  warrior  or  cap- 
1.  The  Hebrew  DhS  locbem  or  lucbetn  has  un- 
ibtedly  fuch  a  fignification.  (Univerf.  Hift.) 
With  great  fubmiflion  to  thcfe  learned  authors, 
re  is  much  difference  in  the  appellations  given  to 
governors  and  governed.  Prince  and  people,  king 
i  fubjeds  are  very  different  words  in  all  languages, 
L  the  Pelafgian  Irifh  can  (hew  their  miftake. 
DnS  lachim  in  the  Hebrew,  does  fignify  war^  and 
tuals  :  but  nS  l^b  is  a  ftrong  youth  (fit  for  war.)  In 
aldee  lacbecLi  valde;  in  Samaritan  forte,  and^civ'foetas 
vis,  lechem  efca,  panis. 

In  Arabic,  lekab  familiae  princeps.  m.  lacbab  percuflit 
adio.  Lekab  a  certain  tribe  of  Arabia  which  in  pagan 
nes  had  never  known  captivity,  nor  a  dependance 
I  kings.  (Rlchardfon.) 

From  thefe  oriental  roots  proceed  the  following 
iffi  words,  viz.  lucbt,  lucbd  a  tribe,  folucbt  Jo-lucbd 
profperous  *  tribe,  flio6i  pofterity  or  defcent, 
cbd  a  free  tribe ;  lucbd  anfwfsrs  the  French  ^^;<i  and 
cbd  gens  des  armes. 
Lxicbd  and  liacbd  a  multitude,  the  people  *,  hocb  an 

*  In  the  Hindoftan  language  look^  in  the  Gentoo  logue* 

adtive 
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ftAive  youth,  a  foldier,  a  champion  :  hence  hxxbra 
militia,  la^b-mcn  a  general,  a  great  warrior,  Aiofi-cw 
a  princefs,  a  general's  wife. 

f  Laigbnox  laicbn  a  fword,  fpear,  javelin,  lagbinknni 
blade,  lamfginc  the  blade  of  a  knife,  Irngbiti'-tir  the 
country  of  (broad)  fwords :  hence  laigbnfiir  i.  e.  Lein- 
iler»  a  province  in  Ireland,  from  the  arms  they  ufed 
in  combat,  undc  x^f^Mm  8c  jaxf^Mm  incidit  gladi6,  tel 
dentibus,  qui  inftar  gladii  (Catlellus). 

Ldga^  praiie,  fame,  rer.own ;  an  appellative  com- 
mon to  the  liifli  pnrxes,  as,  Lugbaidb-Icugbj  Us: 
ntogba   nuadbdt. 

Liocais^  power,  fway. 

Ltgmbt\   an    appetite. 

Laogbj  meat,  vea!,  a  calf. 

Lo-ligbeacb^  a  new  milched  cow,  becaufe  of  the 
great  quantity  of  milk,  (he  affords. 

LuL'bmmre,  abundance  of  food. 

Lucbairty  a  chief's  houfe,  a  palace. 

Lugb^   acflive,   expert. 

Lucby  a  prifoner  taken  in  war. 

Luigban^  to  cut,  to  hack,  to  rend  to  pieces. 

L/igbm-Jiuhbal^  a  Viaticum. 

But  feeing  the  Pelafgi  or  Tufci  were  .remarkable  for 
their  (kill  in  augury,  forcery,  divination,  &c.  which 

t  The  kind  of  fword,  peculiar  (in  the  firft  ufc  of  it)  to  the 
province  of  Galian,  introduced  by  the  monarch  Laura,  the  fci- 
man,  on  his  return  from  exile  in  Gaul,  fomctime  before  the 
cfantlian  acra.  Of  the  Gaiils  who  followed  his  fortune,  and  cm- 
bled  him  to  mount  the  Irifli  throne,  O'Flaherty  fiiys,  J  Uti- 
cufpiiiufn  armorumy  qua  ncftris  infueta^  exteri  illi  intuleranU  Wf<' 
lulo  I^l^qIk  lagcnia apfellathncm cxinde fortita  efi.  Ogyg.  p.  162. 

Vt 
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the  Irifli  derived  from  them,  I  beg  leave  to  fubmit 
the  reader  another  interpretation  of  Lucomon. 
lave  el fe where  (hewed  that  the  name  figaifying 
ig,  prince,  chief,  did  alfo  imply  prophet,  augur, 
:.  fo  in  the  Pelafgian  Irifh  laoc  is  a  chief,  a  poet,  a 
ccrer :  it  is  written  laoc,  laoic,  luich,  and  liag, 
cnce  liagb^  a  phyfician,  one  who  has  the  power  o£ 
ding  by  charms.  Hence  the  leug  or  kicfj  the  fa- 
►us  chrjftal  which  the  priefts  kept  to  work  charms 
J  and  ftill  ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Hence 
>  the  bird  called  Latic  or  Luicfairge^  (the  marine 
cerer)  which  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Penant  have  de- 
ibed.  The  man  who  lives  on  StafFa,  (as  I  am  in- 
med,  (liys  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Irifh  didtionary)  fays. 
It  they  hatch  their  eggs  by  fitting  on  the  ground  at 
5  diftance  of  fix  inches  from  them,  and  turning  their 
Jes  towards  them,  continue  to  repeat  Gur  legtig  day 
i  night  I  !  !  Gur  Itiigbe^  is  the  falfe  or  lying  pro- 
et;  and  this  was  the  mariners  name  for  this 
J,  whofe  approach  to  a  (hip  at  fea^  is  fiill  fuppofed 
bretell  a  ftorm. 

Vnd  as  ofce  in  the  Pelafgian  lri(h  implies  (killed  in 
:ery,  and  tua^  a  lord  or  chief,  it  is  more  probable 
t  Tufci  is  derived  from  TuaofcCy  and  that  the  Ofci 
\x  neighbours,  owe  their  name  alfo  to  this  deriva- 
1.  See  hereafter  what  is  faid  of  OSSIAN. 
•  The  Phoenicians  and  neighbouring  nations,  were 
nuch  addidled  to  augury  and  divination,  as  may  be 
aoUedled  from  fcripcures.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
ix)re,  that  their  defcendants,  the  Etrufcans,  fhould 
lave  difcovered  the  fame  difpofition.  Their  wri- 
^rs  pretend,  that  TAGES,  (whom  fomc  have  taken 

**  for 
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•*  for  a  god,  others  for  a  man,  but  Tully  fcara knows 
•*  in  what  light  to  confider  him,)  was  the  invemotof 
**  every  thing  relating  to  augury  and  divinatioa.*' 
(Univ.  Hift.) 

I  have  colledVed  fifty  words  rn  the  Irifh  language 
relatmg  to  augury  and  divinafiok* ^  every  one  of  them 
are  oriental,  exprefling  the  mode  of  producing  thcfe 
abominable  arts :  they  are,  in  fact,  the  very  identbl 
srienfal  words  written  in  Iri(h  characters,  and  amongft 
them  is  ti^b,  divination,  tagb-airm^  divination  b]| 
numbers  f,  tuag-cbeird^  the  art  of  divination,  &c.&^ 
To  return  to  the  Greek. 

*  Tlius  Ahius  was  one  of  the  perfons  under  the  Druids 
whofe  office  it  was  to  make  celeftial  obfenrations,  {o  called^  im 
the  Irifl)  glofTarieSy  from  Ain^  the  fun's  orbit,  at  before  tm 
plained  in  Beltiin^  a  year,  and  iuj  or  eoj^  knowledge,  but  thJ 
word  is  evidently  from  the  Hebrew  J»jy  &  Jjy,  cloud  moc 
gers,  diviners  by  obfervations  made  on  clouds.  HJjy  forccreC 
the  falfe  church  that  confuked  the  clouds.  Bates.  Hence  i^ 
nius  in  our  modern  didionan'es  is  explained  by  fircerer*  Bm 
Atiius  in  Virgil  was  king  of  Delos  and  pried  of  Apollo., 
Rex  Anius,  Rex  idem  hominum^  Phabique facerdos. 

f  See  Airm  in  the  conclufion.  The  Etrufcans  fay  that  tagt 
was  born  of  a  clod  of  earth  that  a  hufbandman  turned  up,  \r^ 
dipping  the  plough  (hare  deeper  into   the  ground   than  ufoil 
He  immediately  taught  the  art  of  divination  to  this  hufbandnao 
and  the  red  of  the  Etrufcans.     The  moral  of  this  fable  is,  tbit 
no  profefFion  in  life  requires  a  better  knowledge  of  the  prognaf- 
tications  of  the  weather,  or  of  the  revolutions  of  the  feafoostliu 
hufhandry  or  farming.     Now  Tages  or  Teageas  in  Irifh,  is  hut 
bandry.     Tcaghafajjiy  to  manage  a  farm,  to  follow  huftaodr;. 
In  the  Sclavonian^  tegh^  agriculture.     Tegh^  labour,  hufbandry. 
From  tagh^  divination,  is  derived  the  proper  IrKh  name  U^% 
or  teagy  or  tad! gy  i.  e.  a  diviner.    And  in  the  old  Pelafgian  Irifti 
thofaic  did  certainly  fignify  a  forcerer  as  well  as  a  prince^  hena 

seaf\ 
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:>dtor  Parfons,  fellovi^  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian 
ties  of  London,  in  his  Remains  ofjapbet^  printed 
'67,  has  very  mafterly  coUcdled  the  opinions  of 
ntient  and  modern  authors  on  this  fubjeft.  Wc 
trace  the  learned  author  through  his  work. 
Too  much  cannot  be  offered  to  the  reader,  of  the 
gi,  becaufe  they  will  become  principal  evidences, 
be  truth  of  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  ftateof  the 

with  refpedt  to  the  origin  of  the  languages  of 
pe :  and  by  proving  that  both  Celts  and  Scythians 
firfl  Pelafgians,  we  (hall  be  able  to  afcertain  what 
ered  in  a  future  chapter,  that  the  Gomerians  and 
lians  or  Magogians  fpoke  the  fame  language." 
The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  began  very  early 
tempt  fending  colonies  to  neighbouring  coun- 
;  and  as  they  both  fprung  from  the  fame  ancef- 
the  fons  of  Ham,  they  mull  have  had  much  the 

ccconomical  difpofitions  to  improve  their  com- 
ial  and  other  interells.  Maritime  countries  feem 
:  the  fir  ft  objed  of  their  intentions ;  and  where 
I  they  find  any  place  fo  likely  to  anfwer  their  ends 
e  ifles  of  Elilha  or  Greece,  now  inhabited  by  Pe- 
rns, the  iflue  of  Gomer,  and  many  of  the  defcen- 
s  of  Magog." 

We  are  informed,  by  Strabo  and  Dion.  Halic.  that 
fent  colonies  thither,  and  began  to  difturb  the 

thofaigbcf  forcery,  witchcraft ;  O'Brien's  didionary  of  the 

from  the  Hebrew  Charthumimf  compounded   of  Chart 

&  tuma  claudere  ,  hence  ceirt  or  heirt  in  Irifli  is  the  knave 

dsy  that  is,  the  juggler  or  forceren     All  names  fignifying 

irsy  likewife  fignify  chiefs^  princes  :  thus  in  2d  ch.  Daniel, 

id  the  Tons  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  only,  called  up  to  Babylon 

inftru£ted  in  the  Chaldea  art. 

Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  loo. 

Pclaf- 
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PclafgJans  two  generations  or  60  years,  before  the 
wars  of  Troy  :  and  from  that  time  continued  to  in-    1 
tnide,  by  fucceflive  numbers,  till  they  had  well  nigh 
replaced  the  original  inhabitants,  and  had  fubdued 
the  maritime  parts.     It  was  then  they  became  a  mix- 
cd  people,  confifting  of  Pelafgians,  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians;  and  from  that  time  the  sera  of  the  Greek 
tongue  may  be  dated.     All  was  Pelafgian  before  the 
incurfions  of  Phoenicians  andEgyptians,  and  the  gradu- 
al combinations  of  the  languages  of  thefe  with  the  Pc* 
lalgian  begat  the  Greek,  called  afterwards  the  HeleniaiL 
tongue,  in  complaifance  to  Deucalion's  fon,  who,  ac 
his  arrival  there,  found  this  language  forming ;  whil& 
the  Pelafgians  enjoyed  their  own,  unchanged,  in  th^ 
othei  parts  of  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  in  the  country  oP 
the  Trcjans,  Scythia,  and  all  the  neighbouring  iflands 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  all  over  Thrace,  '*&c. 

'*  It  may  from  hence,  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  peo^ 
pie  of  all  thefe  countries  were  the  fame,  defcended 
from  Japhet,  through  Gomer,  Magog,   and  his  other 
ions,  and  fpoke  the  fame  language  wherefoever  they 
dwelt,    until  the    incurfion   mentioned   into  Greece, 
which  was  in  time,  called  Celtic,  Gaulifh,''  &c. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Dodor  that  all  was  Pelafgian 
before  the  incurfions  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
but  that  all  was  Pelafgian  after  their  incurfions.  The 
Pelafgians,Canaanites,Pha:nicians,MagogianScythians, 
and  fome  who  had  dwelt  in  Egypt,  formed  this  mixed 
body,  called  Pelafgi,  headed  by  Cadmus.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  in  the  facred  writings  by  the  name  of 
Cadmonites.  Canaan  contained  eleven  fundry  people, 
at  leaft  2200  years  before  Chrid,  (See  Genef  x.  v. 
16,  17,  18.)  and  therefore  Willet  in  his  Hexapla,  ob- 
fervcSp  though  the  Canaanites  did  confift  of  fo  many 
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y  people,  they  certainly  fpoke  all  but  one  lan- 
^  i — and  he  adds,  **  the  Magogians  were  not  the 
tors  of  theGoths  or  Germans,  but  wereScy  thians,*' 
le  Jewifh  writers  always  efteemed  the  Etrufcans 
'elafgians  as  a  mixt  people.  Rabbini  communi 
fu  Etruriam  ^{J^'D  (melk)  appellant  (Dc  antiq. 
iae.  Anonym.)  Mejk  in  Hebrew,  and  mcafc  in 
implies  a  mixt  people ;  this  confirms  the  Doctor's 
on  of  the  jandtion  of  the  Pelafgians,  Phoenicians 
Egyptians,  but  he  brings  the  Magogians  there  too 

leMagogian-Scythians  were  early  blended  with 
^anaanites,  and  there  loll  all  dillindtion  of  name ; 
they  preferved  it  in  their  route  to  Tartary  and 
a ;  it  was  this  mixed  body  that  defcended  to 
a,  Africa,  Spain,  Britain  and  Ireland,  (and  even 
Lul  and  Germany,  till  driven  away  by  the  Gomcr- 
forming  a  language  as  dijBferent  from  that  of 
er,  as  Italian  is  from  French, 
hat  Cadmus  was  the  leader  of  this  mixed  body, 
ry  probable ;  for  if  we  recoiled,  that  Jofhua  was 
red  to  write  the  words  of  the  Law,  upon  large 
;s  on  Mount  Ebal,  as  foon  as  he  had  pafTed  over 
an,  which  he  accordingly  did,  (Deut.  23,  7.  Jofli. 
).)  literary  writings  muft  from  thence  be  tolerably 
known  to  the  Canaanites,  or  Phoenicians,  amongil 
Ti  the  Magogian-Scythians  had  fettled, 
mce  it  was  that  Cadmus,  who  was  a  Canaanite,  or 
erodotus  aflerts,aTyrian,  (which  is  the  fame  thing) 
It  alfo  learn  the  art  of  literary  writing,  fince  it 
not  till  fome  years  after  the  paflage  over  Jordan 
Jofliua  was  able  to  difpoffefs  the  Canaanites,  and 
:  them  out  of  the  land  by  a  total  overthrow  of 

their 
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their  forces  at  the  waters  of  Merom^  where  the  Lord 
delivered  item  into  the  band  of  Ifrael^  who /mote  tbcm  ad 
chafed  them  unto  great  Sidon.  (Jofli.  ii,  7,  8.)  From 
which  place,  or  from  Tyre,  it  probably  was  that  Cadmus 
with  the  reft  of  his  defeated  companions,  took 
(hipping  and  fled  into  Greece,  and  carried  with  them 
the  art  of  literary  writing.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the 
Phoenicians  are  faid  by  Lucan  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tors of  literary  writing. 

Phcenices  primi,  famse  fi  credimus,  aufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris, 

Luc.  I.  3. 
But  Phoenices  was  a  name  given  to  this  mixt  body  by 
the  Greeks  ;  the  facred  writers  knew  no  fuch  people; 
they  denominated  them  all  Canaanites,  and  as  I  have 
Ihewn  before  Canaan  did  confift  of  eleven  different 
families  or  nations.  Cadmus  may  therefore  have  been 
a  Magogian-Scythian,  and  ftill  very  properly  be  called 
a  Canaanite,  or  Phoenician.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Cadmus  was  a  Scythian,  becaufe  his  name  is  truly 
Pelafgian-Irifh,  fignifying  head,  firft,  chief,  lord,  fee 
Kead  or  Cead,  firft ;  Cad  holy  \  Keadmus  or  Ceadmus, 
firft  of  all,  imprimis,  in  all  the  Irifli  didtionaries.  la 
Hebrew  it  implies  an  Orient aliftj  but  that  could  not 
have  been  a  diftinft  name  in  the  Eaft. 

For  that  the  Cadmonites  were  one  of  thefe  coloniei 
which  were  difpoflefled  of  their  habitations  by  Jo(hu8| 
is  plain  from  hence,  becaufe  they  are  particularly  fpc- 
cified  in  the  promife  made  by  God  to  Abraham,  when 
he  made  a  covenant  with  him  to  give  him  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  a  poffefBon,  faying.  Unto  thy  feed  have 
I  given  ibis  kndj  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great 
river y  the  river  Euphrates.  The  Kenites^  and  the  JOiczzitts^ 

and 
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atidthe  CADMONITES,  and  the  Hittites.  (Gen.  15, 
18,  and  19.  » 

Diodorus  accordingly  ra>s,  that  Cadmus,  who  was 
the  head  of  this  tribe^    brought  the  art  of  literary 
writing  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  ;  wherefore  thofc 
letters,    fays  he,  are  called  Phoenician.     Juft  as  the 
Iri(h  fay  that  Plioenius,  the  Scythian  leader,  who  was 
aFear-Saidh  oi  Sidonian  man,  taught  letters  to  their 
anceftors  in  Palefline.  And  in  another  place  Diodorus 
fays,  that  Cadmus  came  tq  Rhodes,  and  brought  with 
him  the  Phoenician  letters :  where  was  found  an  anci- 
ent vafe  with   this  infcription,    **  that  Rhodes  was 
"  about  to  be  deftroyed  by  Serpents ;"  that  is,  by  the  Hc- 
vites,  who  >^ere  his  countrymen,  and  accompanied 
Cadmus  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece;  the  v^ordHeva  in 
Hebrew  fignifying  a  Serpent.     This  circumftance  is 
alfo  related  in  the  Irifti  hiftory  of  Gadclas.     But,  if  we 
confider  the  whole  ftory  of  Cadmus^  (as  related  Jby  the 
Grecian  hiftorians,)  whofe  wife's  name  is  faid  to  be 
Hermione,  and  that  he  raifed  foldiers  by  fowing  of 
Serpent* s  teeth,  it  will  add  a  flrong  confirmation  to 
this  opinion,  that  Cadmus  was  one  of  thofe  Phoenicians, 
who  were  driven  out  of  Canaan  by  Joihua,  when  he 
purfued  them  to  great  Sidon.  For  when  Joihua  num- 
bered the  hofis  which  came  out  againft  him  to  battle 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  reckons  up  amongft  them 
tl:e  Hevtte  under  Hermon.     And  now  let  us  but  fuppofe 
that  Cadmus,  the  head  of  the  Cadmonites,  was  married 
to  the  daiighrer  of  his  unfortunate  neighbour  and  ally 
the  king  of  Hermon^whoiV  fubjeds  were  called  Hevites, 
and  who  being  driven  from  their  country  by  Jofhua, 
were  forced  10  fly  into  Greece,  and  there  is  an  eafy 
folation  of  this  mythological  ftory  of  the  Grecian 
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Cadmus.    For  as  the  denomination,  or  name,  which 
was  given  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Heraion) 
might  probably  be  Hermione,  and  as  the  word  Hevite, 
which  was  the  appellation  of  the  fubjedts  of  the  king 
of  Hermon,  denotes  in  Hebrew,  one  Sprung  from  a  Za* 
pent  J  fo  the  Grecians  made  ufe  of  the  double  fignifica- 
tion  of  this  word  to  graft  upon  it  their  fable  of  Cadmus, 
(the  hufband  of  Hermoine)  having  raifed  foldiers  by 
fowing  of  ferpents  teeth.     See  origin  of  hieroglyphics 
and  mythology  (p.  71.)  by.thelatebiftiopof  Clogher, 
to  whofe  writings  I  am  indebted  for  this  obfervation. 
To  this  let  us  add,  the  obfervations  of  the  authors 
of  the  univerfal  hiftory.     "  We  come  now  to  Magog, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Japhet  ,  with  regard  to  whofe  fct- 
tlement,  the  learned  have  many  different  and  confut- 
ed notions.   Jofephus,  Jerom,  and  moft  of  the  fathers, 
held  them  to  be  Scythians  about  mountCaucafus,  which 
name  Bochart  fuppofcs  was  made  by  the  Greeks  out 
of  Gog-hafon,    fignifying  Gog's-fort  in  Chaldee,  of 
which  he  imagines  the  language  of  the  Colchi  and 
Armenians  to  have  been  a  dialedt.     But  perhaps  it  is 
rather  a  wrong  pronunciation  of  Cuh-Kaf,  which  in 
Pcrfian  fignifies  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  as  the  Arabs 
call  it  *.     That  this  plantation  adjoined  upon  thofc 
of  Melhechand  Tubal,  appears  from  Ezekiel's  making 
Gog^  king  of  M^gog^  to  reign  over  the  other  two. 
The  Arabs,  who  have  borrowed  the  beft  part  of  their 
religion  from  the  Jews,  are  acquainted  with  Gog  and 
Magogs    whom  they  call  Tajuj  and  Majuj^  and  make 

*  Wc  (hall  hereafter  find  Cuh-Kais  in  Perfian  and  Iriih,  tf 
the  mountain  of  Iron  oar,  for  which  Caucafas  was  remarkable* 
Pocockc  tclJs  U8  that  Kafvi^t  a  fabulous  mountain  of  the  Anbi* 
(Sec  Not*  in  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  71.) 

then^ 
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not  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  Kafox  CaucafuSt 
removed  them  at  a  great  diftance,  to  the  farther 

of  Tartary,    towards  the   north  or  north-eaft. 

D*Herbelot)  *.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the 
\  above  mentioned  between  xh^  Euxine  and  Cafpian 

are  moft  likelcly  to  be  thofe  in  which  Magog 
td.  However,  we  can  by  no  means  omit  this 
Gon  of  taking  notice  of  an  error,  into  which  many 
le  modern  writers  have  fallen,  who  place  Magog 
^ria.     Bochart's  great  judgment  would. not  fufFcr 

wholly  to  come  into  it :  however,  he  fuppofes 
jog  himfelf  gave  his  name  to  a  town  there. 
Wells  more  cautioufly  fuggefts,^  that  .^he  name 
long  after  taken  from  the  Scythians,  when  they 
le  an  excurfion  into  Syria,  and  took  the  city,  as 
ifan  in  Judea  was  alfo  called  after  them  Scytho- 
8.  But,  Mr.  Shuckford  fixes  Magog  himfelf 
■e,  with  Gomer,  Tubal,  Togarmah  and  Meftiech 
ut  him.  What  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  is  a  paf- 
5  in  Pliny,  where  he  obferves  that  Bambyce,  other- 
z  Hierapolis,  is  by  the  Syrians  called  Magog ;  but 

proves  to  be  a  palpable  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber, 

0  has  written  Magog  inftead  of  Mabog,  as  has 
tn  obferved  by  Dr.  Hyde,  who  wonders  nobody 

1  corrected  that  error  in  Pliny.'* 

Wew  lights  have  been  thrown  on  the  hiftory  of 
yria  fince  thefe  authors  compiled' the  univerfal  hif- 
jf :  we  muft  therefore  infift  on  the  Magogian  Scy- 
^s  having  been  early  niafters  of  that  country. 

This  18  confirmed  by  my  dollation  of  the  MagOBxan-Iri(h 
1  the  Kalmuc-Moguly  Tartar,  Chinefe  and  Japoncfe  langua- 
— there  cannot  be  a  furetigui^e  of  the  Magogian  colonies, 
7  where  to  be  diftingulfhed  from  thofe  of  Corner. 

C  Des 
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De^  effices  de  Scythes  err  ants ^  fortis  du  mm  Caucafe^ 
cammencent  a  fe  repandre  dans  Us  plaines  de  tAJfjrie. 
(Ordre  des  Evenemens  de  THiftoire  d'Aflyria  dont  on 
nc  peut  fixer  la  Ghronologie.  Paris  1780^  written 
by  the  learned  Gibelin.) 

We  are  obliged  now,  fays  the  author  of  the  Uni- 
vcrfal  Hiftory,  to  fay  fomething  with  reference  to  the 
defcendants  of  Joktan ;  who,  if  they  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the^c^  difperfion^  feem  to  have  begun  their 
migration  in  Peleg's  life-time  ;  with  regard  to  which 
patriarch,  we  fliall  only  obferve  here,  that  it  is  not 
probable  the  Pelafgians  of  Greece  and  Italy  derive 
their  original  from  him,  as  fome  imagine  (See  Cum- 
ber!, on  Sanchon.)  but  it  rather  appears  from  fcrip- 
ture^  that  both  he  and  his  poflerity  remained  in  Chal- 
dxa,  within  the  lot  of  their  great  anceftor  Arphaxed, 
till  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  to  remove  into  the  land  of  Canaan/'  We  find 
then,  that  this  la-nd  of  Canaan  was  the  receptade  of 
every  nation  of  the  eaft ;  and  though  thefe  authors 
will  not  allow  the  Pelafgians  of  Greece  to  have  migra- 
ted in  the  life-time  of  Peleg,  they  ftill  confirm  my 
conjedture,  that  the  mixed  body  which  did  migrate 
at  that  period,  were  properly  called  Mejk^  or  mixed 
people,  and  that  they  denominated  themfelves  FUaf^ 
6f  Pbaon-pleafgij  which  in  Irifti  fignifies  heroes,  con- 
querors. 

If  we  trace  the  hifiories  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Chal- 
daeans  to  their  origin,  in  the  moft  ancient  authorti 
there  appears  great  reafon  to  believe  they  were  a  mix- 
ed people  of  Scythians,  Canaanites  and  Pelafgians. 
The  authors  of  the  Uoiverfal  Hiftory,  tell  ug,  thit 
it  is  not  determined^  whence  Pboenice  or  Phaemda 
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borrowed  its  name.   Some  deriving  it  from  one  Phoe- 
nix ^probably  the  Irilh  Phaenius)  othersfrom  the  Greek 
Phsenix,  fignifying  a  palm  or  date,  as  if  that  tree  re- 
markably abounded  there.      Bochart  obferves  that 
Phcenicia  was  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  a  name  he  would  derive  from  Canaan^ 
and  that  the  Phoenicians  afhamed  of  their  anceftor, 
took  other  names  on  themfelves,  but  Canaan  con- 
tained eleven  different  heads  of  houfesor  nations ;  this 
appellation  could  not  afFed  them  all.     Phoenicia  was 
certainly  known  by  the  name  of  Cbna^  and  as  Bochart 
obferves  the  Hebrew  Cbanan^i  impli<  s  merchants ;  fo 
we  muft  obferve  docs  the  Irifh  cbanaidhe^  and  this  word 
is   commonly  ufed   at  this  day    to  fignify  traffick. 
Ceanaim^  to  bay  or  fell.     Ceanai-naoith^  marine  mer- 
chants, traders  by  fea,  but  Ceann  or  Kann^  is  a  head, 
chief,  lord.     Cann-oine^  great  prophets  or  diviners ; 
fo  alfo  in  the  Irifh  language,  Paimdb  or  Pbaini^  is  ftrong, 
valiant,  and  aice^  is  a  tribe  or  people.     Acadb^  aca^ 
a  country  or  region,  and  thefe  compounded  form 
Pbainaice  and   Pbanaca.     Hence  PbeinnCj  Pbanaidbe^ 
Fianne  and  Fcinne^  is  the  name  given  in  the  ancient 
writings,  to  the  Irilh  troops.     Pbaon  or  Faon^  is  a  con- 
queror.    Faottbbacbj  sl  conquered  people.     Fine-gal^ 
a  hero.  Fuanadb^  a  refiner  of  metals.  Pannaice^  march- 
ing,   fojourning.     Banaigbam  or  Panaicam^    to    lay 
wade  a  country.     Buin-aire,  puinire^  a  foot  foldier. 
Pdnt^  proud,    auftere.      Banncbadb^  pbanacba^   pilla- 
ging, plundering.     Ban^  pan^  light,  the  fun;  hence 
P&wi,  a  kingi  whence  Faunus  rex  Etruriae  circiter 
CL  (Eufebius)  and  Dion.  Halicarn.   fays,  contigit 
CO  tempore  quo  venit  Evander,  elfc  regem  aborigc- 
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nem  Faunum^  pronepotem  (ut  aiunt)  Martis,  quern 
ut  genium  quendam  five  indigetem,  &  facrificiis  atque 
carminibus  cx^lunt  Roman! .  (Pronepos  autem  ad  pro- 
avum  refertur,  quoniam  relativa  funt.) 

But  tbe  ftrongeft  argument  to  prove  the  Pelafgi  and 
Phoenices  were  of  the  fame  origin,  is  drawn  from  ihc 
Irifli  word  Pbaoin-bleagan  or  Faoin-bleafganj  or  pleafgan^ 
which  in  my  ancient  gloifary  is  explained  hyKannfacbt 
or  Ceann/acbt^  i.  e.  conqueft.  In  this  compound  it  ap- 
pears, that  pkag  and  pleafg  and  Ceannfacbt  all  imply 
heroes,  conquerors,  and  comprehends  all  the  deriva* 
tion  given  to  the  Pelafgi,  by  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
vcrfal  Hiftory. 

And  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Scythians,  or  allied 
with  the  Scy  thopolians  of  Bethfan,  I  th'mk  is  extreme- 
ly probable,  from  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees, book  r,  ch.  n,  v.  ^g.     Moreover  there  was 
oneTryphon  {r^i^m  that  is,  Tar-upb^Uj   the  great 
fbrcerer)  that  had  been  of  Alexander's  part  before, 
who  feeing  that  all  the  hoft  murmured  againft  Deme- 
trius, &c,  &c.     Ch.  12,  v.  39.  Now  Try phon  went 
about  to  get  the  kingdom  of  Afia,  and  to  kill  Antio- 
chus  the  king,  that  he  might  fet  the  crown  on  his  own 
head  ^   howbeit  he  was  afraid  that  Jonathan  would 
not  fuffer  him,  and  that  he  would  fight  againft  him, 
wherefore  he  fought  a  way  to  take  Jonathan,  that  he 
might  kill  him.     So  he  removed  and  came  to  Bethian, 
(i.  e.    Scythopolis.)     Then  Jonathan  went  out  to 
meet  him,  with  forty  thoufand  men,  chofen  for  tbe 
battle,  and  came  to  ^Bethfan.     Ch.  13.  v.  31.    Now 
Tryphon  dealt  deceitfully  with  the  young  king  And* 
ochus,  and  flew  him  ;  and  he  reigned  in  hisftead^  and 
crowned  himfelf  king  of  Afia,  and  brought  a  great 

calamity 
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calamity  upon  the  land.  Cli.  15.  v.  11.  wherefore 
(Try phon)  being  purfued  by  king  Antiochus,  he  fled 
unto  Dora,  which  lieth  by  the  fea-fide.  v.  13.  Then 
encamped  Antiochus  againft  Dora  having  with  him 
120,000  men  and  8,000  horfemen,  v.  37.  In  the 
mean  time  fled  Tryphon  by  fliip  unto  Orthofias,  v.  ^g. 
— but  as  for  the  king  himfelf,  he  purfued  Tryphon. 

It  is  evident  by  this  hiftory  that  the  Scythians  did 
at  this  time  poflefs  all  that  country  from  Scythopolis 
or  Bethfan,  to  Dor  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
near  to  Tyre,  and  by  the  retreat  of  Tryphon  to  Or- 
thofias, one  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities  of  Phoeni- 
cia north  of  Tripolis  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  is  clear,  that  the  Scythopolians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, were  one  and  the  fame  people. 

This  Tryphon  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been 
DIodotus,  born  in  Apamea  in  Syria,  whom  Jofephus 
fays  was  killed  in  that  city  in  the  third  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Demetrius. 

By  this  account  of  Macabeus,  we  fee  the  Scythopo- 
lians took  exa£tly  the  fame  route,  as  the  Cadmonites 
in  the  time  of  Jolhua,  and  the  laft  retreat  of  all  thefe 
people,  was  to  Tyre  aud  Sidon  and  from  thence  to 
Greece. 

I  might  here  fill  twenty  pages  at  leaft  from  various 

authors,  to  prove  that  the  Pelafgi  were  of  Phoenician 

or  Hebrew  original.     Squire  in  his  enquiry  into  the 

origin  of  the  Greek  language,  concludes  thus^  *'  Up- 

"  on  the  whole  therefore,  whether  we  confult  the 

**  hiftory  of  the  Pelafgi  themfelves,  or  thofe  few  au- 

**  thentic  remains  of  their  language  ftill  preferved  in 

**  the  fcattered  monuments  of  antiquity ;  or  whether, 

'■^     **  iu  the  laft  place,  we  examine  the  language  fpo- 

:i     ^  *•  ken 


plain  the  Rlrufcan.  Owero  nuovi  documi 
pojjmo  Jervire  di  lume  ail'  Anitca  iingua  Em 
this  author's  (mall  didionary  ofPumca  Ma 
ffaewn  a  perfedt  correfpoodencc  with  tb 
Irifli,  in  a  pami^ilet  cootaining  aHb  a  aA 
Punic  fpeecb  in  Flautus  collated  with  i 
guage :  this  pamphlet  baa  been  Te-priat 
volume  of  this  CoUe^nea.  To  rei 
Parlbns. 

Tbuc^d.  lays,  that  the  Fdalf^fu  were 
people,  fpread  far  and  near  before  the  a| 
the  ion  of  Deucalion,  and  Strabo  laya 
Theflaly  was  firft  called  Palafgia  &yt  Stefi 
ScboboH  jfytlhny  that  the  Pelicans  were  i 
nation,  who  inhabited  Tbeflaly  and  Ai] 
chius  fays,  the  Pelafgians  are  Tbeflaltani 
places  this  people  in  TfaelGiIy  •."• 

*'  The  teftimonies  aie  innumerable  tb 
the  univerialttyand  antiquity  of  tbeanden 
not  only  in  Greece,  butin  every  country  i 
as  well  iflands  as  on  the  continent :  that 
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ms  were  inhabitants  in  Greece,  from  the  very  begins 
ling  and  the  people  which  were  called  the  Bifaltes, 
^reflonesy  Edones,  and  particularly  the  Pelafgians, 
vcre  counted  Tyrrhenians,  fome  of  whom  dwelt  in 
:hc  ^ifle  of  Lemnos,  and  in  the  territory  of  Athens  ; 
and  as  the  three  firft  of  thefe  were  Thracians,  the 
Pelafgians,  who  were  forced  away  by  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  maritime  places,  retired  to  them  as  to  theif 
own  friends  and  relations  *.'* 

''  But  the  Pelafgians  returned  in  fome  time,  and 
regained  a  part  of  their  ancient  country^  fetding 
themfelves  in  Peliponefus,  according  to  Herodotus, 
and  were  then  called  Dorians,  and  the  moll  famous 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  Pezron  mentions  as 
Celts.  Strabo  fays  that  a  great  part  of  Greece,  efpe- 
cially  Macedonia  and  ThefTaly,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Barbari,  particularly  Thracians,  lUyrians  and  Epiro- 
tians;  and  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Macedonians 
were  refufed  admittance  in  the  Olympic  games,  be- 
caufe  they  were  of  the  Barbari."  Gomer  &c  Magog 
non  iunt  idem  populus :  Veteribus  Magog  funt  Scy ths 

•  The  Pelafgians  were  not  forced  away  by  the  Phoeniciant, 

But  united  with  them  ;  they  were  originally  Scythians  and  fo 

I  believe  were   the   Phoenicians.     We  have   the  teftlmony  of 

ficrofius  that  the  Scythians  were  very  early  diflinguifhed  for  a 

lettered  people.     We  have  in  another  place   (hewn,    from  the 

old  Teftamenty  that  Nomades  did  not  imply,   as  the   Greeki 

would  have  it,  Wanderers,  Paflors,  &c.  for  Macabeus  mentions 

th^m  as  fighting  men.     So  alfo  does  Xenophon.     Iwifh§  xmj 

HfiHii  (y«/KM«  paflores,)    tamotfi  Xenophon  dixerit  rv(  fftnt. 

Ne  mireris  fi  homo  bellis  affuetus,  nee  urbanus,  aliquem  e  patriis 

rocibus  adulterat :  ideo  non  eil  quod  quis  ilium  Atticae  linguae 

judiccm  fumat* 

Fhotii  Bibl.  Edit*  Steph.  p.  1590* 

&:  Gomer 


k-.iers  in  Hubrcw  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftlnj 
call  liiin  Rodunun,  as  the  fiptuagint  lia 
order  to  fettle  him  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes 
haps  is  not  a  worfe  (hift  than  to  cxtraA 
Doris  and  the  Doriaus  in  Plfbpmffiu  fiwn . 
Epirus  was  fiiftpeopledbyDodanim,  J 
fon  of  Japhet,  at  leaft  by  feme  of  his  ] 
Jofef^us  infonns  us.  Eufebius  fays  di 
lirll  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  and 
his  defcendants  psiTcd  orer  to  the  condne 
their  abode  in  Epirus,  where  they  built  a 
it  Dodoaa,  from  their  progenitor  DoJa 
opinion  of  Eufebius  be  true,  the  Dodc 
originally  Greeks,  and  not  Kubarians  as 
antient  have  lliled  them.  However,  ii 
time  feveral  barbarous  nadona  feltted  an 
and  hence  they  are  faid  by  Strabo  to  have 
mtfcuoufly  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
ans.  The  various  nations  we  find  menc 
moft  ancient  writers,  as  inhabiting  Epi 
they  became  one  people,  under  the  comi 
Eptrots,  are  the  Selli,  Chaones,  MololQ,  ] 
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When  the  Greeks  became  a  nation  of  fomepow- 
though  they  firft  were  but  inconfiderable  (which 

be  feen  in  Herodotus)  they  always  were  fo  ex- 
xely  partial  to  themfelves,  that  they  took  every 

in  their  power  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  as  a  fupe- 

people^  and  to  difgrace  the  neighbouring  nations^ 
►  were  all  Pelafgians,  though  under  diflferent  dc- 
linations.  This  appears  ftrongly  in  Homer*s  ca- 
gue  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  who  were  all 
ilgians  of  feveral  denominations.  Thefe  were 
"danians,  Theffalians,  Thracians,  Peonians, 
>hlagonians,  Enefians,  Myfians,  Phrygians, 
onians,  Carians,  &c.  and  fought  for  the  Tro- 
Si,  their  ancient  relations  and  fellow  Pelafgians ; 
1  their  enemies  were  the  new  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
lixed  people,  who  made  war  with  them,  not  more 
account  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  than  to  get  poifeffion 
the  territories  of  Troy  (which  was  fo  well  fituated 

commanding  the  paffage  from  Europe  into  Afia, 
d  claiming  the  dominion  of  the  fea^  and  to  confine 
B Trojan  (hips  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus.** 
**  Thefe  notices,  from  fo  many  ancient  authors  of 
tat  credit  with  the  learned,  would  perfuade  us, 
at  the  Greek  tongue  is  a  mixture  of  Pelafgian, 
iocnician  and  Egyptian  languages :  but  if  thefe  were 
t  fufBcient  for  our  purpofe,  we  do  not  want  many 
icrs,  as  powerful  anecdotes,  to  prove  it  in  the  fe« 
si.  However,  we  are  joined  in  this  opinion  by 
Uoutier,  an  author  of  note  and  refpeft,  who,  in 
firft  volume,  p.  80,  rejoices  that  the  learned 
xirmont,  the  elder,  a  man  well  qualified  forjudge 
g  of  matters  of  this  Icind,  is  of  the  fame  opinion, 
im  whom  he  quotes  the  following  paflage,  fpeaking 

of 


\ 
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of  a  Greek  lexicon  compofed  by  him,  **  I  feek,  fay 
•*  he,  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  this  work  ^ 
•*  that  is,  the  Greek  words,  which  are  truly  primi^ 
••  tive,  by  which  I  reduce  this  language  to  Ufi  tha^ 
**  300  words,  fome  of  which  are  of  Thrace  and  other 
^^  neighbouring  people,  and  others  of  the  Phceniciaas; 
^'  or,  in  general,  of  oriental  tongues  *,  all  by  an  eafy 
^'derivation,  and  to  be  underflood  by  the   wbo/c 
••world* 

Now,  in  order  to  prove  that  Homer  could  not  be  a 
fbanger  to  the  Pelafgian  tongue,  let  us  pay  due  at- 
tention to  that  prince  of  authors  upon  ancient  mat- 
ters, Diodorus  Siculus.  '*  I  will  clearly  declarci 
•'  (fays  he  J  all  that  the  Libyan  and  Greek  writers 
^  have  delivered  concerning  him,  pxirticularly  one 
•'  Dionyfius,  the  author  of  a  very  ancient  hifiory, 
^  who  has  treated  of  the  tranfadions  of  that  perfonage, 
•*  as  well  as  of  the  Amazons,  Argonauts,  wars  of 
**  Troy,  with  various  other  things,  and  alfo  of  all 
•*  that  the  ancient  poets  and  hiftorians  delivered  con- 
**  cerning  them  :  he  writes,  that  Linus  was  the  firft 
**  inventor  of  mufic  in  Greece :  that  Cadmus  invented 
**  the  Greek  tongue,  having  brought  thither  letters 
•*  from  Phoenicia,  which  were  therefore  in  general 

*  It  18  furprizing  tht  DoAor  ftiould  have  OTcrlookcd  Dod« 
ckely  who  compofed  a  Lexicon  Graeo-Celtico^  quo  Gnecc  d 
Germanicae  linguae  fimulque  matris  Scythicac>  vel  Celticae  ejufqoe 
filianim,  turn  &  plurimanim  aliarum  Hnguarum  coBTcnieotia 
oftenditur.  A  fpecimen  of  this  learned  work  may  be  fees  in  tlic 
Symbolae  Literarizy  pars  I.  Bremx  1 745,  which  containt  15] 
Greek  words  between  B  and  BAOH  of  PelafgiaD>  Magogiai 
Scythian,  or  Phoenician  original ;  for  there  is  great  prohabOity 
thefe  dialedsy  were  one  and  the  fame,  for  th«  r^afont  quoted 
from  the  licred  writings. 

*•  called 
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illed  Phoenician  letters,  that  he  gave  names  to 
lany  things;  but,  becaufe  the  Pelafgians  ufed 
lem  firft,  they  were  called  Pela(gian  letters-" 
inus,  therefore  had  defcribed  the  ads  of  that  firft 
acchus  (Dionyfius)  in  Pelafgian  letters,  and  left 
tlier  fables  behind  him  :  Orpheus  ufed  the  fame 
tttcr8,asdid  alfo  Pronapides,  HOMEK'S  MASTER^ 
muft  ingenious  phyfician.  Moreover,  Thymsetes» 
randfon  of  Laomedon,  who  was  cotemporary 
Mth  Orpheus,  having  travelled  through  many 
arts  of  the  world,  came  to  the  moil  weftern  parts 
f  Libya,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  even  to  Nyfa ;  and 
inding  that  this  Bacchus  was  brought  up  in  that 
ity  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  informing  him- 
blf  of  all  the  tranfadtions  of  the  Nyfeans,  he  com* 
lofed  his  poem,  which  is  called  Hirygiat  in  the 
mcunt  language,  and  with  the  old  letters." 
From  this  paifage,  the  reader  will  certainly  fuppofe, 
leaft,  that  Homer  muft  have  been  verfed  in  the 
kfgian  tongue  and  letters,  (ince  his  mailer  ufed 
iin.  It  is  confefled  too,  that  Linus  and  Orpheus 
d  the  fame,  as  weU  as  Thymstes  ;  and,  if 
taer  iludied  under  a  mailer  uiing  the  Pelafgian 
ters  and  language,  he  knew  no  other  himfelf,  and 
t  his  works  were  alfo  compofed  in  the  &me ;  for  . 
3e  of  the  famous  men,  now  mentioned,  are  (aid, 
Diodorust  to  have  ufed  any  others ;  nor  do  I  be- 
c  any  others  were  in  ufe  among  the  mod  ancient 
ts,  muficians,  &c. 

^e  muft  once  more  interrupt  the  Dodlor,  for  the 
lour  of  his  country.  Diodoms  fays,  that 
w  (Linus)  omnium  primus  Grsecorum  Rhythmos  & 
iodiam  invenerit.    In  Irifli  LMi  &  Lmn  is  rhyme 


liteially  a  head-man  :  hence  duine-m/al  thp 
name  of  a  gentleman.  Sir,  Sec.  Arab.  ^ 
noble  family.  Jfii  root,  archtype,  protoi) 
nour,  &c.  AioHTZiA  were  folemnities  in  he 
Bacchus,  feme  times  called  Of-ym,  whict 
though  fometimes  applied  to  the  myfleries  i 
gods,  does  more  probably  belong  tothofe  of : 
At  thefe  Orgia  the  Greeks  ran  about  the 
Athens,  deferts  and  ether  places,  waggii 
heads,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideous  nc 
yelling,  crying  aloud  eJ.;  b«>c):i  i»  £«■>:«■ 
Orgba  and  Orgbaon  is  a  poetical  lamentatiot 
Caon'm  the  coiKlufion.)  Becc  decbne  O/mgb  n 
i.  e.  Secc  was  the  laft  OJw.gb  or  forcerer  of  c 
the  File  or  orators,  or  hymn-compofers.  (! 
OUom,  &c.)  J^rgea  is  an  an  adtion  dont 
refpeft  or  regard,  and  bac  is  a  br«ach,  a  vi 
tack,  bach  drunkennefs,  baccaire  z  drunkarc 
tracb  the  name  of  an  Irifh  druid,  faid  to  ha' 
vered  to  the  monarch,   from  an  eclipfc  of 

thf  nollinn  nf  nnr  S:)vmiir.    rliR  vfrv  timi*  it-  hi 
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Goriusin  his  mufeiim  Etrufcum  has  the  following 

pafl^g^  relating  to  Homer.     **  Jam  ex  adlatis  a  me  itt 

hoc  mufeo  Etrufco,  illuftribus  monumentis,  fatis  con- 

ftate  arbitor,  Tufcos  perfpedtam  habuiffe  Trajani  belli 

hiftoriam.     Et  facile  crediderim,  Homerum,  qui  tefle 

Strabone,  ut  mox  fuo  loco  ollendam,  Etruriam  pera- 

gravit,  perluftravitque  multa,  que  narrat  in  Iliade  &  in 

Odyflea,  ab  Etrufcis  didicifle.     S.  Bochartus,  vir  cum 

paucis  comparandus,  L  i.  c.  33.  Geogr.  facrae,  adfir- 

mat  Homerum  Italicas  fabulas,  quafcumque  habet^ 

non  aliunde  didicifTe  quam  ex  relatione  Phoenicum, 

quorum  nonnulli  naufragum  Ulyflem  circa  Charybdim 

nave  fua  exceptum,  in  Cretam  deduxifle  leguntur.— 

Sed  quum  alia  multa  prxter  fabulas,  nobis  ofFeranC 

cdita  Tufcanica  monumenta,  quae  Iliade  &  Odyfleam 

-    cxornant;    baud  negandum  cenfeo,    ex  fide  etiam 

Etrufcorum,  multa  Homerum  in  fuis  carminibus  in- 

feruifle. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  fiege  of  Troy 
has  been  written  in  Irifh  in  a  very  ancient  dialeft,  and 
is  cfteemed  by  the  Irifh  bards,  as  the  greateft  perfor- 
mance of  their  Pelafgian  or  Magogian  anceftors. 
We  now  return  to  Dr.  Parfons. 
It  is  not  improbable,  alfo,  that  Homer's  works 
never  reached  Greece,  till  Lycurgus,  in  his  return 
from  Afia,  whither  he  went  from  Crete,  coUeftcd 
and  brought  them  with  him.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in 
Ks  (hort  chronology,  fays,  Troy  was  taken  904 
years  before  Christ  ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  about 
46  years  earlier,  and  by  fome  much  longer ;  he  alfo 
(ays,  Lycurgus  brought  them  out  of  Afia  710  years 
before  Christ,   which  was  24b  years  after  its  de- 

ftrudtion. 


"  and  wrote  the  laws 
*'  victor  in  tlie  Pythic 
By  which  it  may  be  ft 
never  fcen  Homer's  w 
them  into  Greece,  and 
tate  them  himfelf »  a 
innflatiofi,  orpeitupa 


•  Signor  Carlo  Dcaina 
Icttm  in  the  aniTcrfitjr  of 
rcvolatloDi  of  literaturct  at 
tiou  oa  the  literature  i 
ntigia  of  litcnture  ii  lb 
confidcr  and  rercre  H0^ 
that  di»ine  poet  borrowed  : 
extnordinary  it  it,  that  i 
aget,  there  wu  no  poet  ir 
fccend ;  and  it  »  amating,  t 
in  which,  befidc*  efUbliihii 
&eda  of  univerfal  knowled^ 
time  fhould  elapfe  before  ai 
produced  worthy  of  the  li 
nothing  appeared  for  aboTC 
thit  d^rvctttht  notice  of  p 
Solon  bc^n  to  render  At! 
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^*  From  this  difcovcry  of  Diodorus  concerning 
tixier's  mafler,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  his  reafon  for  bellow- 
I  great  applaufe  upon  the  Pelafgians.  He  faw  his 
Aer  Pronopides,  teaching  him  knowledge,  proba- 
'  in  their  language  and  letters,  and  his  love  of 
ruing  infpired  him  with  an  high  veneration  for  a 
>ple,  of  whom  he  was  one^  and  through  whom  the 
»£t  fublime  literature  was  conveyed  to  him,  wbofe 
b^  was  fo  exquifite,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  re- 
^d  knowledge  fo  great,  that  he  was  tranfported  to 
prefs  his  gratitude  to  his  glorious  predeceflbrs,  in 
^  work  which  immortalized  himfelf.'* 
^  There  is  another  argument,  and  not  a  trivial  one, 
lich  induces  me  to  think,  that,  if  thefe  old  authors, 
Wtioned  by  Diodorus  ufed  the  Pelafgian  letters, 
ay  mull  have  wrote  in  the  language  of  the  Pelaf- 
1116  only  ;  and  that  is,  that  as  they  had  but  17 
■ers,  which  were  always  fufficientf  in  every  cafe, 
their  own  language,  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have 
Me  in  Greek,  which  cannot  beexprelfed  without 
Klitional  letters,  to  the  amount  of  24 ;  and  it  is 
Hn,'  that  7  more  were  added  to  the  1 7  primary  let- 
li,  as  the  alterations  in  the  Pelafgi  were  going  on ; 
If  new  powers  were  wanting,  to  exprefs  the.mutilar 
pu  and  additions  that  gradually  were  introduced  in- 
le  old  language,  which,  at  length,  grew  into  a 
one.  Diodorus  very  pundually  dillinguilhes 
reen  the  old  and  the  new,  where  he  mentions 
poem  Phrygia  of  the  Pelafgian  poet  Thymaetcs 
X)ionyfius." 

Now,  if  thefe  fecondary  letters  be  omitted  in  the 
itek  alphabet,  the  remaining  17  are  the  letters  of 

the 
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the  Magogian,  now  the  Iriih  or  Scotilh  langi 
which  remain  invariable  at  this  day. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  very  ftrong  circumftar 
the  Doftor's  favour,  concerning  the  alphabet. 

There  is  not  a  language  in  the  weftern  part 
globe,  the  Irilh  excepted,  wherein  F  when  pc 
(or  printed  with  an  hiatus,  thus  f  h)  lofes  its  four 
it  did  with  the  Pelafgian  Greeks;     Dion.  Halica 
the  only  author  I  have  met  with,  that  explain 
digamma.     I  (hall  give  the  Latin  tranflation  of  Fri 
Sylb. — **  itaque  cum  Pelafgis  faedus  feriunt,  & 
tern  agrorum  fuorum  eis  aifignant  circa  facrum  L 
quorum  pleraque  erant  paluflria,  difta  nunc 
lingtug  more  l^elia  (i.  e.  •mai«.)^   Solebant  enim 
Graeci  nominibus  a  vocali  incipientibus  prae; 
fyllabam  •»  fcriptam  uno  charaftere,  is  erat 
r  duplici  (yttfAft»  hrlaff)  ad  reftam  lineam  duabi 
liquis  additis,  ut,  Ttxtm,  F«y«{,  F«r»«f,  F«9^,  & 
ta  fimilia. 

Now  the  Irifh  p  or  F  pointed,  reads  life 
Greek  •v*  for  example,  f  ios  or  f  hios  is  pro 
ced  •»-// ;  but  if  F  is  to  be  reftored  to  the  fou 
*  V,  then  bh  or  b  is  affixed ;  as  JHim^  to  be, 
its  inflexions  is  written  bbfbuilim ;  ex.  gr.  bbf 
(will  (he)  he  is.  But  the  mod  extraordinary  ci 
fiance  is,  that  the  contracted  Iri(h  character  i 
particle  fa  is  the  fame  as  that  ufed  by  the  a 
Greeks  for  •»•  (fee  plate  2d,  fig.  2.)  except  a 
perf>endicular  ftroke  over  the  top,  which  pre 
was  lengthened  and  became  the  Greek  ♦  p 
which  time,  perhaps  was  laid  afide  the  Greek  F 
which  we  find  after  £  in  the  8th  table  of  £ 
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Toard,  entitled  alphabetum  Grscum  Cadmi,  five 
nicum,  ante  Chr.  1500,  averfis  Uteris  Phoenicum, 
nummis.  Siculis  (i^ginenfibus)  Boeotis,  Atticis^ 
ifque.  I  have  added,  another  Irifti  contradked  cha- 
fter  after  Fa^  which  Hands  for  Con^  as  I  find  it  in 
■ndent  MSS  under  my  eye.  Con^  fignifies  fenfe, 
Km ;  /a,  is  a  prepofite  article,  implying  in,  upon^ 
under ^  whence  facon^  fometimes  written  facmn^ 
ifies  motive,  caufe,  the  reafon  why :  it  is  fo  ufed 
le  paflage  before  me,  f aeon  rug  an  fear ^  con-dibar- 
^  dilin ;  that  is,  *^  the  reafon  or  motive,  that  a 
ian  beflows  this  gratuity  called  <A7m."  I  have  ne- 
met  with  this  character  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
:  find  it  ufed  before  a  confonant,  and  if  I  miftake 
^  the  Greeks  did  the  fame,  though  the  Greek  au** 
r  here  quoted,  fays,  it  wa3  only  ufed  before  a 
rel. 

KTalfingham  in  bis  Hypodigma  afferts,  that^ 
^ptiis  in  Mari  Rubro  fubmerfis,  illi  qui  fuperfue- 
il  expulerunt  a  fe  quendam  nobilem  Scythicum,  qui 
(cbat  apud  eos,  ne  dominium  fuper  eos  invaderet ; 
Nilfus  ille.  cum  familia,  pervenit  ad  Hifpaniam^ 
iiCt  habitavit  annis  multis,  et  progenies  ipfius  fa- 
fe  multae  iDuItiplicata  eft  nimis;  &  inde  venerunt 
telBERNIAM/' 

IThat  the  Saxons  had  their  letters  and  learning  from 
bid  is  well  attefted  by  good  authority.  Caniden 
^  the  Saxons  in  that  age,  flocked  hither,  as  to 
great  mart  of  learning ;  and  this  is  the  reafon, 
r  we  find  this  fo  often  in  our  writers ;  fucb  a  one 
fent  over  to  Ireland  to  be  educated.  And  this 
>L.  III.  N^  XII.  D  paffage 
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was  lo  lull  of  pious 
&c.  Now,  he  rda 
king  of  the  Nortliur 
landed  in  Ireland  am 
way  with  fire  aod  fwoi 
to  all  learning  and  reli; 
riana  of  iAu  very  time, 
landed  in£aftmeath,  i 
few  days,  till  the  force 
lefted  i  and  that  he  an 
board  hit  ihips,  with  a 
attempt  it  afterwards 
Ireland  continued  to  bi 
San£lormnf  many  centi 
.  Infuk  Sacfa  was  a  v( 
land,,  as  appears  from 
ed  in-  the  jwnt  reigns 
about  the  year  379,  an 
haa  thefe  words,  INSU, 
ere  fn/ci\  eamgue  late 
By^ri^'.hpmuft  meai 
And  with  regard  to 
he  profefles  that  he  hin 
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HcEC  nos  ab  imis  Punicorum  annalibus, 
Prolato  longo  tempore  edidimus  tibi. 

Thefe  things  of  old  on  weftern  fea 
Himilco  fays,  he  tried  and  faw  ; 
From  hidden  Punic  annals,   we 
Relate,  what  we  from  thence  did  draw, 
^r.  Ledwich  a  worthy  member  of  our  tfiunrvirate 
fociety  of  Hibernian  Antiquaries'^  ^  in  his  letter  togover* 
Pownal  on  the  Ship-Temple  worlhip,  in  Ireland,  has 
obferved  (p.  434.  No.  iij  '*  that  an  identity  of  lan- 
••    guage  carried  fo  impofing  an  appearance,  as  at  one 
*'    time  to  make  me  fay,  that  the  Fomoraigb  AfraiCy  or 
**    African  pirates  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  antient 
**   hiftory  of  Ireland,  were  no  other  than  the  Phoenici- 
**  ans  and  Carthaginians :  but,  that  1  mull  have  con- 

*  Confifting  at  prefent  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  vicar  of 
Aghaboe  in  the  Queen's  County ;   Mr.  Beauford,  an  ingenious 
private  tutor  of  the  fame  county  ;  and  the  author  of  this  number 
of  the  Colledlanca.  This  fociety  was  once  compofed  of  the  moft 
*     refpedable   men   in  Ireland,   for  learning  and  fortune ;    it  con- 
-t     tinucd  but  two  years,    and  in  the  third,   it  was  difcovercd,   that 
three  Guineas  per  annum,    was  too  great  a  fubfcription  for  gen- 
tlemen  to  beftow    on  refearches   into    Irifh    antiquities.     The 
Amanuenjis   continues  to   be  paid   by  the  author  a  (alary  of 
twenty  guineas  per  annum,    which  he  or  fome  other  fhall  cnjoy> 
till  he  has  finifhed  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.     From  the  above 
members,  muft  be  excepted,  the  right  hon.  W.  B.  Conyngham, 
who  ^n  the  mid  ft  of  the  real  patriotic  fchcmcs,  this  gentleman 
fteadily  purfues  for  the  good  of  his  country,  with  equal  fteadineff 
follows  the  elucidation  of  the  antiquities  of  it.      He  has  cm« 
ployed  three  eminent  draughtfmen  to  take  plans  and  views  of 
whatever  is  remarkable  in  Ireland ;    a  fet  are  now  engraving  by 
the  celebrated  Sandby,  which  will  foon  convince  the  Aetiquarics 
of   Europe,    thatlreland  produces  a  rich  mine  in   that  line   of 
ikudy,  as  yet  unexplored,  and  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Da  !'  fidercd 
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**  fidered  better  of  this  matter,  and  been  convincedi    |^ 
^^  that  the  Irifh  traditions  were  not  defenfible  on  the 
^  ground  I  had  chofen^  as  I  have  omitted  in  the  fc- 
^*  cond  edition  of  my  grammar,  the  preceding  quo* 
**  tation  in  the  firft.'*    Never  was  the  worthy  mem- 
ber more  miftaken  :  it  is  the  line  I  have  followed  m 
all  my  refearches  fmce  that  publication  %  furely,  our 
wonhy  member  does  not  read  all  the  labours  of  our 
learned  fociety  that  are  offered  to  the  public,  or  he 
might    have    feen,     that    in    the    tenth    number 
I  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Oriental  langua- 
ges for  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  ftate  and  the  church, 
that  occurred  in  that  publication,  for  want  of  fuffid— 
ent  gloflaries  in  the  Irilh  language.     The  learned  gen- 
tleman will  call  them  African  pirates,  though  I  (hewed 
the  word  Fomorigb  implied  marine  chiefs,    princes^ 
&C.    The  proper  word  for  a  pirate  is  Fogbluidht  fmge 
a  fea  robber ;  the  word  pirate  was  not  intended  in  tl^r 
place,  by  the  Irifli  hiftorians,  but  was  foifted  in  by 
O'Connor,     the   vile  tranflator  and  interpolator  rf 
Keating's  hiftory*.     When  the  ancient  Irifli^  fitted 

out 

*  The  ancient  Irifii  Seanchas  (ay,  that  Gan,  Geanao,  Gnnh 
ing  and  Faovar,  were  African  generals  who  drove  the  NemeduBi 
out  of  Ireland.  That  they  fiHt  fettled  at  Toirinis,  which  mi 
called  Tor  Conning  or  the  tower  of  Conning^  from  the  tower  k 
built  there  :  thii  is  the  firft  round  tower  mentioned  in  Irifli  hifto- 
ry. That  on  their  firfl  landing,  finding  themfelvet  too  weak  to 
cope  with  the  Irifh,  More  returned  to  Africa  and  ftirngthaicd 
himfelf  with  fixty  fail  of  (hips,  and  a  numerous  army  on  boaidi 
and  landed  again  at  Tor  Conning.  Now  in  Irifli  Comuwg  tm- 
plies  a  foreign  language.  See  the  condufion  of  the  FrehoCi 
An  army  of  Carthaginians  on  board  fixty  fail  of  fliips,  was  not 
an  army  of  pirates,  as  our  worthy  member  will  have  it^  and  ne 
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:  a  marine  expedition,  the  commander  was  named 
imtiir  or  Arg  from  Aire  a  chief  and  go  the  fea.  Naoi 
L  fliip  plur.  Naoitb ;  hence  Naoitboir  failors,  Argnaoir 
Tr  royal  failors  on  an  expedition  ;  but  Argnaoiboir is 
JV  corrupted  to  Argnoir  and  implies  a  pirate  or  plun- 
cr,  and  Argnaim  to  rob  or  plunder  j  which  was 
ginally  written  Aghnoir^  from  agb  a  conflict ;  thus 
the  Arabic  Agbaret^  laying  wafte  an  enemies  coun- 
',  in  Perfic  Argband^  bold,  warlike,  intrepid. — 
acfe  references  to  the  oriental  tongues  are  certainly 
edlefs,  fince  our  worthy  member  has  difeovered 
itti  Ralph  the  hiftorian,  that  tbe  language^  manners^ 
i  cuftoms  of  tbc  ancient  Sritains^  and  of  the  Pbanicians 
vre  exa£lly  tbe  fame.  (Letter  to  G.  Pownal,  p.  433.) 
bus,  the  learned  labours  of  Bochart,  Vitringa,  Rhe* 
id,  Selden,  Leibnitz^  &c.  &c.  may  now  be  fdd  fbi: 
llle  paper  !  Pity  it  is,  fo  ufeful  a  difcovery  had  not 
fen  made  when  Dr.  Davis  was  writing  his  Wclfli 
i&ionary:  the  dodlor  was  a  good  orientalift,  yet 
wld  not  produce  above  200  words  that  he  thought 
id  an  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  *,  and  in  this  lift  are 

U  hereafter  (hew  that  thif  ifland  did  produce  much  more 
liable  commodities  than  Great  Britain  at  that  period :  it  had 
<  lead  and  gold.  It  was  no  Quixotifm  to  conquer  fuch  an 
nd:  but  fuppofing  it  only  had  fury  was  not  the  natu- 
luappy  foil  and  fcite  of  the  ifland  fufficient  to  invite  a  eonqueft 
m  people  parched  up  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  who  had  reafon 
expe&  a  good  reception  from  their  relations. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  mixed  body  of  Canaanitet,  including 
Lfiogian  Scythians,  were  in  pofTeifion  of  Britain  as  well  at 
iiand,  till  expelled  by  the  Gomerian  Celts,  as  Mr*  Lhwyd'hat 
Ecrred ;  but  our  worthy  Member  and  Ralph  are  wrong  in  cal- 
B  them  Britains,  meaning  thereby  the  Cumerag  or  Gome- 
«  Welfli. 

fome 
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fome,  that  refemble  the  Otaheite  dialect,  as  much  as 
the  Britilh.     Ex.  gr. 


Welsh. 

Latin. 

Hebrew. 

laisM.           ' 

aro8 

manere 

fhcra 

fioram 

arwydd 

fignum 

oth 

atharay  com'- 
[xlbar 

afgen 

noxa 

nezek 

nasy  ocaig. 

attuph 

qd  non  germinat 

fopheach 

miophasy  (fo» 

[phais 

quodgerminat)} 

bargea 

contradus 

macar  (vcndcrc) 

racam  f  mar- 

[g-^ 

beddrwd 

fepulchrum 

keburah 

cubhar,     ka-« 
[obbaK 

bwccled 

clypcus 

magen 

mogan 

cclwydd 

mendacium 

candibutha 

ceandibhir, 

i  f 

(ceandachd  veritamj 

cre'vkn  « 

cranium 

cadra 

ceadros 

CwytDp 

ruinae 

mappula 

miadhmbalf 
[milleadli 

cyfarwys 

munus 

arucba 

rogha»  an- 

1 

[oghnait 

cyfrwy 

cphippium 

mercau 

inarc-fadhaD 

cyntaf 

primus 

kadmai 

Cadmus,  Ca- 

.». 

[damoi 

cyfgod 

umbra 

facak 

fcath,  fcathac 

&c.   - 

&c. 

&c. 

&c* 

To  thefe  I  have  added  the  Irifti  words,  to  convince 
our  worthy  member,  that  he  and  Ralph  are  quite 
right  in  their  alTertion,  and  that  the  Pelafgian  or  Ma- 
gogian  Irifti  has  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  H^ 

§  And   this  is   the   meaning   of  the  Hebrew  fopheacb^  fee 
Holloway. 

t  The  Hebrew  macar  read  from  right  to  left ;  this  is  not  la- 
common  in  the  old  Infti,  occafioncd  by  their  ufe  of  the  ioi^/Irf* 
phedoUf  of  which  I  have  fpbken  in  the  grammar*  We  find  tlie 
£trufcaiis  did  the  fame. 

brew 
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V :   the  WeMh  words  are  not  picked^  but  taken 
"leir  alphabetical  order. 

hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to 
tk  with  contempt  of  the  Wellh  language ;  oti  the 
trary,  I  hold  the  old  Welfhin  the  higheft  efteem. 
c  Gomerian  dialed  was  originally  the  fame  as  the 
gogian  or  Irifh,  and  by  the  mixture  of  the  Gome- 
IS  with  the  Magogians  in  Britain,  the  firft  Ijave 
tainly  retained  fome  words  of  the  Magogian  dia- 
t, '  now   become   obfelete  in  the  latter.     But  the 
merians  by  a  feries  of  time,  and  by  their  long 
irnies  from  the  north  of  Afia  through  Europe,  to 
itain,  (not  having  mixt  with  the  Aflyrians,  Phceni- 
ns,  &c.  as  the  Magogians  did,)  had  loft  much  of 
^ir  primitive  language,  and  confidering*  the  many 
solutions  of  Britain  fince"  th^  arrival  of  the  Gomc- 
ns,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  preferved  their 
iguage  fo  well.   It  has  undoubtedly  fufFercd  a  great- 
corruption  in  the  lad  500  years,  than  it  had  un-- 
'gone  before,  as  that  learned  Wellh  antiqqary,  Mr. 
wyd,  has  fully  fet  forth,  in  his  Arcbaologia  Britan' 
3.     And  when  I  fpeak  of  the  ancient  Irifli,  I  mean 
include  under  that  name,'  the  Hibeirnians,  theErfe 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Ifle 
Man,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weftem 
ands  of  Scotland.    Theyvrere  originally  Trifodi, 
the  ancient  Irifh  poets  ftiied  them,  that  is,  tfaise 
^pleofone  (lock,  foil 'or  origin:  they  were  the 
me  colony  of  Magogian-Scytbians,  Phoenicians  or 
inaanites,  and  Cadmonites,  who  came  fromTyre  and 
Ion  to  Greece,  Africa,  Spain,  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Id  they  poffefled  the  two  latter  till  driven  from  Britain 

the  Gomerian  Celts  from  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 

now 
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now   remain  pi^efled.  of  Ireland,  Mann,   and  the 
Weftern  Iflands  and  north  of  Scotland  or  Caledonia, 
It  isc£little  moment  to  the  learned  world,  if  the  Ca- 
ledonians pofTefled  their  country,  by  the.  route  of  the 
main  jaod,  through  Britain,  as  is  very  probable,  or 
if  they  failed  to  it  from  the  >forth  of  Ireland,  or  If 
feme  of  the  Irifh  took  their  route  to  Ireland  from 
Caledonia.     The  two  idands  were  their  own,  and 
poflefled  by  them  at  the  fame  time :  the  emigration 
from  Britain,  might  have  been  by  both  channels,  at 
diderent  periods,  in  proportion  as  they  loft  ground  in 
Britain  on  the  arrival  of  fre(h  bodies  of  Gomerian 
Celts  from  Gaul :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  this 
knowledge  in  ancient  authors.     Foreign  men  of  letters 
will  fcarcejy  believe  that  a  difpute  of  this  kind,  fliould 
make  a  breach  between  two  people  of  the  fame  origin* 
nal  (lock,   fpeaking  at  this  day,  the  fame  language; 
and  having  the  fame  manners  and  cufioms  in  com- 
mon, and  that  this  breach  fhould  encreafe  in  magni- 
tude, in  proportion  aa.  the  world  grpws  more  eo- 
lighted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  knew  little  of  Ireland 
or  Caledonia, ;  but .  as  they  had  the  accounts  from 
failors ;  the  old  Pelaf^an  writings  being  loft.  Diodo* 
rus  Siculus  who  lived  forty-five  years  before  Chrift, 
mentions  Britains  inhabiting  the  iflind  called  Irii 
(E-irinn)  lib.  5.  And  Strabo  who  lived  fevcnty  yean 
after  him  calls  Ireland,  Britifti  lerna,  (1.  i.)  and  hii 
ancient  abridger  calls  the  Irifh,  the.  Britams  ipibabiting 
lerna.  Thefe  authorities  are  fufficient  to  fliew  that 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  comprehended  by  them^  uo* 
der  one  and  the  fame  people.  Dion.  Caflius,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  knew  lefs  of  the  Cale* 

doniii 
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donii;  he  fays,    **  Caeterum   Britannorum  duo  fcnt 

*^  prefertim  genera.     Caledonii  &  Maeats,  nam  csD- 

**  terorum  nomina  ad  hos  ferd  referuntur.     Incolunt 

''  Maeatx  juxta  eum  murum  qui  infulam  in  duas 

**  partes  dividit*    Caledonii  pod  illos  fun t.     Poilidunt 

^^  utrique  montes  afperrimos,  &  fine  aqua :  icemque 

^^  campos  defertos,  plenofque   paludibus:   quodquc 

'^  mxnia  non  habent  nee  urbes,  agros  nullos  coiunt : 

'*  de  prsda  &  venatione,  -fruftibufquc  arborum  vi- 

•*  vunt,  nam  pifces,  quorum  ibi  maxftna  eft,  &  in- 

*^  numerabilis  copia,  non  guftant.     Degunt  in  tcnto- 

**  riis  nudi  &  fine  calceis :  utuntur  communibus  ux* 

^^  oribus,  liberofque  omnes  alunt     (Epitom.  DioniC 

**  Severi,  21.) 

This  account  of  the  Caledonians  is  as  far  diftant 
from  truth,  as  that  of  ail  the  nKxlern  Greek  authors^ 
who  have  made  the  Iri(h  to  be  cannibals.     Orpheus 
and  Homer  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
lituation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The   clafiical  fcholar,    whofe    learning 
does  not  extend  beyond  Greek,  confines  his  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  to  the  modern  authors,  and  from 
them  draws  a  pidture  of  the  people ;  although  the 
moft  impartial  Greek  writers  have  declared,  that  the 
Greeks  received  their  fables,  mythology  and  great 
part  of  their  language  from  the  Barbari,  our  modem 
writers  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  laa^ 
guage  of  thofe  learned  Barbarians  \  yet  that  divine 
phibfopher  Plato  gives   them  this  advice:     '^  the 
**  Greeks  have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Bar- 
^*  barians;  therefore  if  any  man  would  endeavour  to 
*'  adjuft  the  etymologies  of  thofe  words  with  the 
^  Greek  language,  and  not  rather  feek  for  them,  in 

!*  that 
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**  that  to  which  they  origina/ly  belongs  he  muft  needs 
be  fit  a  lofs." 

When  Berofus  ;the  Chaldaean,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  declared  from  his 
perufiil  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Scythian  writings,  that 
the  Scythians  were  a  learned  people^  and  the  firft  in  arts 
and  fciences  after  the  flood  \  he  had  no  conception  of 
thefe  people  being  afterwards  ftiled  b(trbari  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  :  no  more  did  Piodorus 
Siculus  or  Himerius  think  the  Hyperboreans  would 
have  received  the  fame  charader,  when  they  were 
defcribing  Abaris  the  Hyperborean,  and  Pritft  (f 
jfyoUoj  as  one  of  the  wifcft  men  that  ever  had  con- 
verfed  with  Pythagoras,  of  which  hereafter. 

May  this  addrefs  to  the  Hibernians,  Manx,  and 
Caledonians,  have  the  defired  efFeft,  in  uniting  them 
in  one  lociety  for  the  recovery  and  illuftration  of  their 
'antiquities,  and  thereby  open  a  new  mine  for  the 
-republic  of  letters. 

■     Our  worthy  member  next  proceeds  to'  an  ironical 
joke,  on  crucifixes  being  difcovered  by  captain  Cooke 
ampngil  fome  favage   people,    and   the  conclufions 
that  may  be  drawn,  by  a  fool,  from  fuch  a  difcovcryj 
thefe  obfervations  do  not  merit  a  ferious  anfwer:  i 
compliment  was  to  be  paid  to  governor  Pownal,  on 
his  difcovery  of  the  Ship  Temple  in  Ireland,  and  our 
worthy  member  was  to  eftablilh  the  fadt  ;  his  read- 
ers muft  allow,   he  has  done  it  in  a  very  mq/lerfyzni 
fatisfa£lory  manner.     But,  a  blow  on  Etymology  we 
little  expefted  from  that  quarter :  it  was  unmanly  in 
a  man,  who  enjoys  fuch  extraordinary  abilities,  as  to 
be  able,  to  explain  the  moft  remote  antiquities  of  a 
very  ancient  people,  without  underftanding  a  word 

of 
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L  ^s  language ;  it  was  unmanly,  I  fay,  in  fo  learned 
■^an,  to  aim  a  blow  on  Etymology^  at  a  weak  mem- 
of  ihtfociety^  who  after  dedicating  many  years  to 
ftudy  of  the  Irirti  language,  in  order  to  explore 
:  antiquities  of  the  coiintry,  finds  himfelf  fuch  a 
nee,  as  to  be  extremely  unequal  to  the  talk,  though 
comparing  the  language  with  the  orienialy  all  the  tor- 
itf  J  of  Etymology  are  applied  to  make  tbem  harmonize.  The 
kory  of  the  antiquities  of  Kilkenny^  by  my  very  learned 
.league,  will  ever  bear  record  of  his  fuperior  abilities 
this  art* :  But,  if  our  worthy  member  (hould  think 

proper 

•  It  18  a  very  common  error,  ((ays  Lhwyd)  to  endeavour  to 
rive  the  radical  words  of  our  weftern  European  languages 
m  the  Latin  or  Greek,  or  indeed  to  derive  conftandy  the 
Lmitive  of  any  one  language,  from  any  particular  tongue* 
liatever  nations  were  of  one  common  origin  with  the  Greeks 
il  Latins,  mud  have  preferved  their  language  much  better 
■n  them,  and  cenfequently  a  great  many  words  of  the  lan- 
Nge  of  the  old  Aborigines,  the  Ofci,  the  Laeftrigones,  the 
!l(bnians,  (Enotriansy  Umbrians,  Sabines,  &c  out  of  which 
<  Latin  was  formed,  muft  have  been  better  preferved  in  the 
^hicthan  in  the  Roman  language.  (Comp. Vocab.  p.  35.)  Lingua 
tifca,  Phrygica,  and  Celtica,  (fays  the  learned  Stiernholm) 
ties  funt  omnes  ;  ex  une  fonte  derivatz.  Nee  Graeca  longe 
^t.  Landem  linguae  Latinse  originem  aflerit  etiam  CL  G. 
^oflius,  in  prxfatione  ad  tra^atum,  de  vitiis  fermonisf  cujas 
len  aflertionis  immemor,  in  Lex.  fuo  Etymolog.  bene  multa 
^bula  infdtcttery  8c  invita  Minerva,  trahit  ex  Graeca,  quae 
^modc  &  iine  violentia  duci  potuerunt  ex  Celtic  A. 
Ilie  Celtic  (adds  Lhwyd)  has  been  bed  preferved  by  fuch  of 
^ir  qplonies  as  from  fituation,  have  been  leaft  fubje£i  to  foreign 
^afions.     Such  is  Ireland. 

I  would  aik   this  queftion,   (fays  Dr.  Parfons)  Why  do  the 
cateft  part  of  our  moft  modern  writers,  of  all  the  academical 

feminapes 
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proper  to  proceed  in  ironical  contrvoerfy^  it  is  to  be 
wiftied,  h^  will  find  Tome  other  channel  and  fome 
other  title,  to  convey  his  works  to  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibbrnicis. 
Controverfy  miift  be  extremely  difagreeable  to  our 
readers ;  as  long  as  the  public  think  proper  to  in- 
dulge my  bookfeller  in  purchafing the  Collectanea, 
I  ftiall  proceed  with  the  antiquities  of  Ireland ;  my  la- 
bours are  beflowed  to  him,  and  the  plates  engraved 
at  my  cxpence,  yet  he  cries  out  with  the  poet : 

i^5  U^t  bac  ?  Nemo^  berctde  nemo^  vel  duOy  vel  nem 

To  conclude;  before  our  worthy  member  cao 
drive  me  from  my  refearches  into  oriental  literature^ 
for  the  explanation  of  Irifti  antiquities,  he  muft 
prove 

ifL  That  the  language  and  cufloms  of  the  andeot 
Wel(h  and  of  the  Iri(h  were  the  fame :  that  it  wai 
iifual  with  people  to  name  their  country  from  itspofi* 
ticMi  on  the  globe,  with  refpedl  to  one  given  fpot: 
that  the  Eqft  and  JVeft  Indies  were  fo  named  by  the  an- 
dent  inhabitants  6f  them.  That  Eirin  (the  ancient 
name  of  Ireland)  is  derived  from  the  VVelfli  TverdoH: 
that  ynrvm  ieroun^  is  not  Hebrew  for  Weftward,  and 
nRi''Hy  Iber-nae^  is  not  Phoenician  for  ultima  habits   ' 

feminarieft  of  Europe,  when  they  are  employed  in  fuch  refeardia 
as  thefe,  reft  contented  with  only  what  i8  deliyered  bytke 
Greek  authors  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious.  The  education  of  tiie 
youth  of  all  Europe  confifts  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  vA 
Latin  claflics  :  and  when  they  come  to  the  higher  links  of  tka 
chain  of  learning,  and  are  wcH  verfed  in  thofe  two  langoigeii 
the  ne  plus  prefents  itfelf,  and  their  future  refearches  andlm^ 
bratioQS  foar  no  highw.    (Remains  ofjapbct^  p.  364-) 
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nd  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had 
he  vernacular  names  of  Innis-eaJga^  Inms-fodbla^ 
ic.  for  their  own  country. 

That  the  names  of  the  feftivals,  &c.  &c.  con- 
1  in  this  number  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  WeUh 
age. 

That  the  ancient  names  of  the  mountains  and 

of  Ireland  and  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ii  language ;  and  that  it  was  not  ufual  with  co- 
J  to  name  the  features  of  new  difcovered  ooun- 
after  thofe  they  refembled  in  their  native  Conn- 
er where  they  had  long  refided. 
I.  That  a  mixed  colony  of  Phoenicians,  Pelaf- 
y  &:c.  did  not  trade  to  the  Britifh  iflands:  that  they 
lot  fettle  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
thence  extend  through  the  ftraights  of  Gibraltar 
bernej  N3^n>  beyond  which  they  had  not  one 
y,  and  that  the  Phoenician  Hberne^  the  Hebrew 
n  (Weft ward)  and  the  Irifh  Jartiae  are  derived 
the  Greek  ovi^um^  and  that  Fellus  Avienus  is  aa 
)r  of  no  reputation  with  learned  men. 
b.  Thac  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  did  not 
5  the  Eaft  CD*Tp  kadim^  i.  e.  the  fore  part;  be^ 
(rou  :   the  weft  ^IHH  abor^  i.  e.  the  back  part; 
id   you :  the  fouih  ]*D^  jamin^    i.  e.   the  right 
:  the  north  Si<Dt!^  Jbemol^  i.  e.  the  left  hand  ^ 
hat  the  Irish  do  not  name  the  eaft  oirtbar^  kead^ 
oir^    oirjkeart^   i.   e.   before,  in  front:  the  weft 

jar^  i.  e.  the  back  part,  behind :  the  fouth 
imbeadboin^  imheaoiny  deasj  i.  e.  the  right  hand : 
orth  cleity  ckid^  tmg^  ftimhaily  fumbain^  kite^  and 

J  other  word  that  can  imply  the  left  band,  and 

io 
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fo  of  the  reft :  that  the  Gomerian  Celts  or  WeliTi  4d 
ihe.  fame,  and  that  thofe  words  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Welfli  language,  and  that  the  Magogian  Irilb, 
have  not  technical  terms  alfo,  for  thefe  points,  that 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldec  Ian* 
guages,  fuch  as  daram^  the  meridian  fun,  compofedof 
dar^  over  head,  and  am^  time,  whence  the  DH] 
darom  quod  meridiem  fonat  Phoenicibus,  from  which 
word  Dr}  mos  JpvftW  in  Boeotia,  quia  aufirale  crat  op* 
pidum.     (See  Bochart,  &c.  &c.) 

6th.  That  it  is  not  neceffary  for  a  man  to  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  a  people,  before  he  writes  of  their 
hiftory  and  antiquities.* 

Amongft  many  inftances  I  can  produce  of  an  oricih 
tal  colony  arriving  in  Ireland,  take  the  following: 
A  catterpillar  appears  in  Ireland  in  autumn,  which 
the  peafants  call  xht  codbtia  vfoxm  :  it  is  written  coJki^ 
cogbna^  and  connougb^  the  d  and  g  being  eclijAi 

*  The  fludy  of  antiqjaities  is  divided  into  Tarious  bnnchQi 
the  firft  objc6l  which  flrikes  us,  as  the  fird  in  order  and  Batiml 
pre-eminence,  is  the  Language  of  a  people ;  in  tracing  wlud^ 
through  the  many  changes,  frequent  opportunities  occur  A 
difcovering  the  origin  of  important  cuiloms  and  inftitotioUi 
and  the  caufes  of  their  denomination,  in  the  (imple  occupation 
and  amufcments  of  rude  uncultivated  nature.  (Burgifs  m  tk 
ftudy  of  antiquities,)  The  extenfive  influence  of  opinioataad 
manners  on  language,  and  even  of  language  on  opinions  bt 
reached  the  moft  civilized  and  poliflied  ages.  ( Harris^ i  Herma») 
-^L'hiftoire  des  colonies  &  de  leur  parcours  fur  la  furface  de  li 
terre  tient  de  fort  pres  a  I'hifloire  des  langues.  Le  meiDev 
moyen  de  decouvrir  Porigine  cTune  nation  eft  de  fuivre  en  itmoi- 
tant  Us  traces  de  fa  langue  compar6e  a  celles  des  peupks  iitt 
qui  la  tradition  des  faits  nous  apprend  que  ce  pcuple  a  eu  qod- 
quc  rapport.     (Prejid.  de  Broffes.) 

This 
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is  catterpiilar  is  faid  to  be  the  only  poifonous  ant-* 
I  in  Ireland,  and  to  efft6i  cows  and  fwine  only, 
sdartius  in  his  book  of  infers  calls  it  the  elephant 
terpillar,  from  its  ugly  form  and  dark  reddifh  browa 
Dur.  It  is  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb  and  above  three 
hes  long.  The  old  Irifh,  thought,  the  only  reme- 
8  for  cattle  poifoned  by  this  anima^  was,  to  bore 
lole  in  a  tree,  (hut  up  the  worm  tnerein  to  ftarvc 
d  die,  and  to  make  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  and 
rk,  wherewith  to  drench  the  cattle ;  or,  if  a  raaa 
ifli  the  animal,  and  let  the  ex  prefTed  juice  thereof  dry 
on  his  hands,  the  water  he  firft  waflies  in,  eVer  af- 
,  given  to  the  beaft  to  drink,  cures  it.  This  is  the 
ry  cure  the  fuperftitious  Arabs  ufe  for  the  bite  of  a 
iibnous  worm,  exadtly  anfwering  the  defcription  of 
r  elephant  catterpiilar,  and  its  Perfian  name  is 
iagynh.  Dr.  Molyneux  made  many  experriments  to 
ivc  our  catterpiilar  was  not  poifonous,  and  we  have 
late  heard  no  more  of  the  connougb  worm.  (See 
K/.  Tranf.  No.  i68J  and  cogbna^  now  implies  the 
forder  that  ufaally  afFeds  horned  cattle.  The  names 
'  a  worm  are  cnumb^  cnuimbag^  biafdag^  P^ift^g't  pi^% 
fcgba ;  and  of  a  catcerpillar,  burris^  lufctiacb^  duihn* 
1^  ailfag^  bolb ;  how  came  the  Irifh  by  the  Perfian 
igy/ii,  which  is  the  real  poifonous  worm?  again,  no 
Won  in  the  weftcrn  world  has  iomsiny  fynonima  as 
^  Irifh,  for  writings  books  ^comment  son  books,  &c  See. 
d  fuch  words  as  are  not  indigenous,  from  the  mate- 
Is  they  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  in  this  climate, 
-  adopted  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabian  and  Perfian 
tguages,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  WeKh,. 
^e  SmobamAn  the  conclufion.)     In  one  inftance, 

the 
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the  Iri(h  language  can  explain  the  meaning  of  two 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  which  have  perplexed  all  com- 
mentators, and  were  very  probably  Pclafj^an  or  Scy- 
thian words  introduced  by  the  Scythopolians  into  Pa- 
kftine :  I  mean  3*f)3l  np  or  the  Keri  and  KetA^  the 
names  of  the  marginal  notes  of  the  bible,  inferted  by 
the  Maforse,  or  as  fome  rabbies  will  have  it,  by  Ezras, 
while  others  abfurdly  infift,  that  thofe  of  Ae  PcnU- 
tcuch  were  written  by  Mofes. 

The  Hebra^ft  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
opinions  of  the  learned  on  this  fubjedt ;  but  for  the  ex^ 
planation  to  fuch  as  are  not,  I  (hall  inftance  two. 

Buxtorf  in  his  Clavis  Maforx,  fays,  {(^,  karayTxst 
hriaby  fcriptura  iacra  biblia,  alias  meka-a  quafi  le£turain 
dicas.  In  Mafora  communiter  pro  tota  fcriptura  V.  T. 
fumitur,  quandoque  pro  parte  majori  &  definita,  i  qui 
aliquis  liber  exemptus  eft.  ^^fD,  ketib^  fcriptum 
participium  forms  Chaldeicae  pro  qua  Hebrxi  cKcuat 
catob. 

Leufden  de  Mafora.  Unde  hxc  voces  derivanturi 
Et  quid  fignificant :  keri  fignificat  leftum  a  kara  voca- 
vit  &  vox  ketib  five  catob  figniBcat  fcriptum. 

Our  Hibernian  druids  always  wore  a  key  *,  like 
the  law  doctors  of  the  Jews,  to  (hew  they  alone  had  the 
key  of  the  fciences,  that  is,  that  they  alone  could  com* 
municate  the  knowledge  of  the  dodtrine  they  prtacb- 
ed.  The  name  of  this  key  was  kire  or  ctre^  (and  00,  % 
peg  or  pin,  being  compounded  with  it,  forms  the 

*  The  figure  of  tb's  key  refembled  a  Caoss  \  thofc  of  tk 
Lacedemonians  and  Egyptians  were  of  the  £une  fbmL  Our 
worthy  member  before  mentioned  may  add  this  note  to  Ui 
ironical  obferrations  on  the  Chinefe  and  Otaheite  crocifiies. 

modem 
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Icrn  ethcire^  the  key  of  a  lock.)  A  comment,  oor- 
ion^  remark  or  explanation  of  a  writing  was  named 
ceo  keatfa^  i.  e.  the  key  and  explanation  of  the 
i  (of  the  author;)  thefe  words  are  certainly  cor- 
ted  from  the  Chaldee  keriouhttib^  (keri  and  ketib.) 
loe  Dr.  Keating  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
brew  language,  entitles  his  explanation  of  the  fer- 
5  of  the  mafs  Eo-kire/cia  tiAifrionn^  the  hiftorical 
of  the  mafs. 

The  names  of  church  feflivals  in  the  Iri(h  chrif* 
1  kalendar,  are  thofe  ufcd  formerly  by  the 
[^n  IriQi,  and  are  all  of  oriental  origin :  but 
t  is  not  all ;  the  celebration  of  many  of  them  is 
[obferved  as  in  theEaftern  countries,  for  example; 
rfeaft  of  Pentecoft  or  Whit-Sunday,  is  named 
Wtgaos^  caingaosy  and  corruptedly  cingis^  not  from 
i^fut^ejmusy  as  fome  of  the  modern  monks  will 
pje  it,  (for  they  had  a  more  proper  name  to  have 
ftxi  it  in  that  cafe,  in  their  own  language,  viz. 
'^adaos)  but,  fays  arch-bi(hop  Cormac,  (who  lived 
ythe  tenth  century,  and  was  a  learned  man)  from 
uing  *,  i.  Q.gaill  beaJuy  i.  e.  foreign  tongues,  be- 

Eon  this  day  the  gift  of  tongues  defcended  upon  the 
es.  Now  the  pentecoft  of  the  Jews  is  a  high 
il  obferved  by  them  in  memory  of  the  promul- 

In  Syrian  kanang  communicatiOy  focletas ;  kanaJjg  lampat, 
tXf  Tolumen.  Chaldee  canagnan,  or  canaan  Mercnriat. 
cliart.)  Arab,  kanagharon  valida  tocc.  kenagnaton^  fooora 
S  kandin  lampas,  lucerna ;  kanangj  fenrus  v^rnaculus ;  ka* 
fiMf  qui  loquebantur  lingua  ad  Arabicum  Tcrgente  :  and 
;9e  I  oelieve  the  name  of  Genghsz-Kbany  who  obliged  the 
korian  pnefls  to  introduce  a  foreign  language  and  iettert, 
ing  the  Mongul  and  Kalmuc  Tart^s. 

Vol.  III.  N°  XII.  E  gation 


Hebraso.  p.  275)  The  Irifti  fiill  kec 
times  of  paganifm  with  laileis  abisy  &c 
it  is  not  the  feafon  of  harveft  in  thist 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  thetr  orient 
anceftors,  the  breakfafi  onWliHliu 
axnpored  of  cake  bieidt  and  the  wbii 
with  it>  ia  made  of  hot  watec^jomedi 
which  diey  caU  cm^im  (»  kingedfa 
and  this  liquor  if  alio  fitquently  mi 
harveft  iot  the  workmen  in  the  field. 
pentea^  in  Welfli  ia  ^J^vcd  a  tbjg* 
inCornifhi  ^CTiAqif ;  confequently  the 
neither  the  name  «  the  mode  of  a 
cidier :  but  the  Maiilu  call  it  ki^ge^ 

t  CaiHgMi,  tbe  Fntecoft,  pnpcrij,  (bj 
Biic)  cMmmg-ceafar,  L  e.  tlw  gift  of  ttrnpici 
foD  1  mn  CMg^twudh  Uithi  •  Ca^fit  tl>c  fod 
(Ctrmae'j  GUJkry,  MS8  in  my  poficSom 
■  word  Kt  prtfcDt  Ear  thit  brigfatDda  wluc^ 
timber  in  r  dirk  plue,  cemnwDlf  oiled  Itim 
of  opinion  that  cmftie  ia  ConBtc*!  ooapi 
alludci  to  tKs  cUvt*  tti^mn,  Om  mi  firt^  m  1 
cspreflei  it,  xncl  not  to  the  hMneft,  for  in  1 
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i.gC  is  Irid),  and  the  bible  and  new  teftament 
r  ly  printed  in  the  Manx  language,  is  good  Irifh, 
y  fpelt  as  an  Engli(h-man  would  write  Irifh,  by  the 
Liid  of  the  voice. 

Mr.  Walker  thinks,  that  in  ^^  Adamnan's  time^ 
9l*  !)•  665,  the  Briti(h  and  Scots  language  was  noc 
vklely  different ;  as,  fays  he^  it  was  originally  the 
Sune,  though  fince  divided  into  the  diaiedts  of 
Bretoon,  Cornilh,  WeKh,  Manx,  Iri(h  and  Gallic ; 
uxl  greatly  altered  by  diflance  of  place  and  length 
of  time ;  yet  the  natives  of  the  fix  countries  can 
go  near  to  underftand  one  another  to  this  day, 
without  an  interpreter/'  (ArclueoL  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond. 
.1.) 

This  gentleman  has  committed  a  very  great  mif* 
kc.     The  Iri(h,  Erfe  *  and  Manx  are  one  dialeA» 

the 

Tri-fod,  i.  e.  Eire^  Manann  agus  Alba ;  !•  e.  tii  foVle  do 
li  ac  cac  tir  dip  condenta  enaicde  dip  tre  dniidheachty  i.  e« 
I.  e.  three  diviiionsy  viz.  Ireland,  Manx  and  Scotland : 
V  thefe  tountries  were  divided  into  three  by  an  aft  of  dniid- 
A  (Cormact  Glojfary.  Cormac  was  arch-bifhop  of  Cafliel 
|lkc  tenth  century.)  May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  the  three 
ll  on  the  Maax  coin. 

Adfuit  &  Faunus  fignatos  igne  relinquent 
Italiae  campos,  trifidoque  cacumine  rupem* 

Nonnut  DUn*  1. 13. 
WUo  is  here  written  for  tnfodof  from  tlie  Pelafgian  Ixilk/idf 
ISfifion  ;  fod-alamf  to  divide.  (See  the  DUiunary,) 
tt  is  evident  that  the  ancients  looked  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
iilmsidy  Manx  and  Scotland  (or  Eiris)  as  one  people^  the  Bri- 
te  are  not  mentioned.  When  it  was  the  fafhton  for  nations 
-mdopt  patron  faints  f  the  Irifh  took  Patrick,  the  Scots  or  Erfe 
^uld  have  taken  Colum-Kill»  but  he  was  an  Irifhman ;  and 

£  2  though 
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the  Wclfh,  Bretcwn  and  Cornifli  another,  of  thc/aw  |^ 
orsginal  language^  it  is  true  ;  but  fo  disfigured  by  the 
three  laft,  for  want  of  that  recourfe  to  the  fountain 
head  the  Iri(h  enjoyed  ;  that  at  this  day,  the  Wdfli 
differs  from  the  Iri(h,  as  much  as  modern  Greek  does 
from  the  ancient  Pelafgian  Greek ;  and  from  exp^ 
rience,  I  know,  that  the  Iri(h,  Erfe  and  Manx  oa 
underftand  each  other  perfeftly  well,  for  they  have 
the  fame  language ;  but  they  cannot  underftand,  or 
be  underftood  by,  the  Welfh,  Bretoons,  or  Cornifli; 
in  fhort,  they  not  only  fpeak  with  another  iSm^ 
but  their  fyntax  differs  very  much.  The  Irifh  have 
always  exprefled  their  contempt  of  the  Welfh  lan- 
guage, by  calling  a  Welfhman,  Brito-balbb^  aftut* 

though  Patrick  was  a  Scotchman^  yet  Ireland  having  adoptd 
him  through  gratitude  for  the  trouble  he  was  at,  in  comp] 
their  converfion  from  paganifm^  (lor  there  were  three  Ir  im 
thriftian  miflionaries  here  before  Patrick,  and  Gottfretd 
profeffor  of  Berlin^  fays  St.  James  was  in  Ireland,}  yettkeEifc 
who  have  always  idly  contended  with  the  Iri(h>  which  cooslij 
was  firft  peopled,  (not  which  is  the  o/ii^f^  people,  for  they  il 
allow  they  were  originally  one  and  the  fame)  would  not,  it 
feems,  take  their  country- man  Patrick,  but  they  fouglit  oH 
which  of  xYit  faints  had  converted  their  Pelafgian  anceftoistk 
Scythians,  and  finding  that  part  of  the  world  fell  to  fiunt  An- 
drew's lot,  they  very  properly  took  him  for  their  patron fimd: 
we  mud  not  be  fiirprized  to  read  of  fome  bigottcd  HigUaodoi 
in  the  days  of  popery,  having  undertaken  a  pilgriiBige  to 
Achaia,  where  St.  Andrew  was  crucified,  as  fome  of  the  Spo* 
oifh  or  Milefian  Irifli  have  heretofore  done,  to  Spain,  in 
of  St.  James,  whofe  reliques  the  Spanifli  writers  affiim 
brought  from  Jerufalem  to  CampofteUa  in  Gallicia  ;  orprobtUf 
it  may  be  made  out,  that  thofe  of  St.  Andrtw  are  depicted  la 
Scotland. 

teriDgi 
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g,  ftammcring  Britain.  That  the  original  Irsjb 
formerly  inhabit  Britain,  is  evident ;  but,  as 
great  Wellh  antiquary  Mr.  Lhwyd  obferves, 
was  probably  before  the  Gomerians  or  anceitors 
the  Wellh  ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  manifeil  that  the 
icient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  confifted  of'  two  nor* 
ns\  the  Guidhelians  were  Britons,  and  what 
ennius  and  others,  wrote  many  ages  fince,  is 
I,  unqueftiotud>le  trutb^  when  they  afferted  the 
ptifli  nation  came  out  of  Spain;  but  the  Irifli 
luft  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  when 
le  many  names  of  rivers  and  mountains  through* 
at  that  country  were  given,  for  they  are  identi- 
lily  Irifh  and  not  Welfh ;  for  inftance,  the  word 
jC^*,  water,  (among  many  others)  whence  fo 
Ifuiy  rivers  in  Britain  are  named,  and  having 
K>ked  for  it  in  vain  in  the  old  Loegrian  Britifli^ 
ill  retained  in  Cornwall,  and  Bafle-Bretagne  \  and 
Bfle£ling,  that  it  was  impoffible,  had  it  been  once  in 
KK  Britifh,  that  both  tbey  and  we  (hould  lofe  a  word 
*fo  common  an  ufe,  and  fo  neceflary  a  fignifica- 
>n;  I  could  find  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
iiidhelians  or  Irifti  have  formerly  lived  all  over 
18  kingdom,  and  that  our  anceflors  forced  them 

« 

Uifce^  uifgy  or  uifgcy  from  the  Hebrew  {Ipti^  btfiabf 
ide  or  he  caufed  to  drinky  or  he  gave  to  drinky  to  water^ 
inften.  Pfal.  86,  v.  9.  thou  (halt  make  them  (hiikah) 
;  of  the  river  of  thy  plcafures.  f\p{J^  drink,  liquor.  .  Ufcu- 
9  the  ancient  name  of  Adnanople  in  Thrace,  sfocording 
Amianus ;  in  Iri(h,  uifcc'daimf  the  watry  refidence ;  for 
it  a  houfe  or  habitation.  See  this  ivord  nt^re/klfy  explained 
^fubfequent  pages* 

**  to 
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Temmices  Baeotiae  populus  antiquifTimus  de  quo 
pr£ter  Strabonem,  Nonnum  iz  Stepbanum ;  Lyco- 
piiron  in  Caflandra 


€1 


Arnes  vettffta  exjiripe  Temmicum  duces  *^ 


^'Ahd  Scholiaftei  adds,  Temmicum  id  eft  Bxo* 
torum  a  monte  rtf^fUK^  ^  iamik  and  tamauk  in  Arabic, 
and  (amacb  and  tuamacb  in  Irifli,  do  all  fignify  height, 
depth,r..but  tamaicb  in  Iri(h  and  tamukeen  in  Arabic 
inipiies  inhabitants,  dwellers  in  towns,  from  the  Ih(h 
tuam^  a  city  or  town  ;  and  this  name  the  Pelafgi  ap- 
plied to  themfelves,  in  contra-diftindtion  to  the  origi- 
nal Greeks,  who  then  lived  in  caves,  tents,  &c. 

Abopt  the  city .  of  Thebes,  wer?  the  fpUowing 
pliaccs,  the  names  of  which  Bochart  has  proved  were 
aU  of  Phoe^iiciau  origin,  and  we  (bl^ll  prpve  were.alib 
Felaigian  Irifh;  foir  the  colony  which  Bochart  purfues 
in  hi&  works,  was  a  mixed  body  of  Phoenicians  and 
Scythians. 

AUra^  id  eft '  mi?,  afcera^  liicps .  ubi  fteriles  funt 
arbores.    HtSycb.j:!v%^  \^i^  «««c^fff? 

■.  ■  mifera  prope lucum  Helioonisin  Afcra  (A'f»{i) 
dura  hyeme,  ae  aeftate  gravi^  femperque  moleftii 
Afcra  .or  eafcrd  in  Iri(h>  is  always  applied  to  a .  ftcrijc 
tree  or  field,  it  is  formed. of  Jcrd^  a  green  turf,  any 
vegetating jjT^^//,  and  with  the  negative/  forms^^4, 
ir  e.  fterile^  hence  the  ford  in  the  county  of  fialway 
called  Atb-eafcra^  or  the  ford  of  the  decayed  vxtod^ 
eifciri  a  ridge  of  barren  or  fandy  land. 

Til'pbujiusy  quafi  t^^fl  SW'  tel-pbuSy  mons  ferax; 
Iri(hi7«/-/ai',  a  mountain  abounding  in  pafture ;  and 
tilt'faj'ac^  a  defart  wild  mountain. 

Tbehes^ 
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Thebes^  Phaenicium  nomen  fait  \2r\  Thebes  2l\\x\o 
nomen ;  DDH  tbemis^  liquefaftio ;  etenim  per  cam 
fluunt  amnes  duo  (Afophus  &:  Ifmenus)  qui  agrutn 
omnecn  urbi  ^  fubjedlum  irrigant.  (Dicsarch.)  Iriih, 
teibbe^  overflowing  water,  diftilling,  oozing,  (whence 
teibbe^  a  chymift,  a  phyfipian,)  taomby  bilge  water 
of  a  (hip;  tamby  the  ocean;  tibram^  to  fpring;  tihir^ 
a  well,  of  tiobby  fpringing,  and  Wr,  water. 

Efeptem  Thebarum  portis  Onaea  nomen  habent 
ab  Oncd^  id  eft  MinervA  ]My^2i  Phaenices,  cui  arani  eo 
loci  confecraverat  Cadmus ;  SI^K  agab  apud  Syria  eft 
movere  bellum ;  prolnde  pro  Onca  nonnuUi  oVy** 
Ongan  vel  Oggan  fcribunt.  Hefycb.  d'ry^  A^Lm  h 
6Av'C«4f }' Iri(h|  ogby  agbf  war,  battle;  oig^  a  hero; 
but  oenacy  a  prote£tor,  defender,  a  liberal,  noble 
man;  oineacj  mercy,  liberality;  oinu\  2.  harlot; 
anac^  anca^  a  watch,  guard,  protestor  f . 

Dirce^  a  well  near  Thebes^  fo  called  from  its 
pellucid  water ;  Iri(h,  dirac^  pellucid;  lan-dirac^  moft 
pellucid ;  hence  lough  Dearc  or  Dearg  in  the  county  of 
Donnegall,  and  in  the  river  Shannon,  &:c. 

*  Urbs  ell  ad  hyemandum  valde  incommoda  proptu  amnet 
&  ventuSy  nive  enim  obruiUir,  &  caenum  habet  plurimum* 
(Dicstarchi  Lib.  fiiU  £AA#}0f.  p«  1 74* 

-f  Ojtca  18. a  Phoenician  and  Arabian  word,  and  fignifici great 
or  powerful.  So  Minerva  was  the  «yaMi,  the  great  and  powerful 
goddefs  both  of  Thebes  and  Athens.  (Jackfon^i  ChrmoLAntlq.) 
Otnceadh^  Iriih^  to  preferve  ;  do  thuttfeadh  Cionfhaoladb  la  Cong" 
hal  fan  troid^  muna  Oineeadh  Cruinnmhaol  i,  i.  c.  Cionfaoladh 
would -have  fallen  in  battle,  by  Conghal,  if  Cruinnmhaol  had, 
not  prpteiAed  him.  Hence  the.  old  city  of  Anaogh-dm  in  Mayo^ 
formerly  a  bifhop's  fee. 
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Epigranea^    fons  a  Phoenicibus  plD   pigr(in  vcl 

pbigrad^  diftus  eft  ab  erumpendo  ;   Arab,  pha^ara^ 

in  quarta  conjugatione,  fontem   aperire ;   in  quinta, 

fontem  erutnpere,  fignificat;    articulo  praefixo  cxjr- 

gran^  fadum  Happigran^    unde  Graecum   Vwmu^ 

tanquam  ab  equ^  dedudti  voce,  &  Perfio/^ffi  cdbalh* 

nuSy  hinc  nata  fabula  de  fonte  e  terra  edito  equi  ungu- 

Ja  percufTa.     Abagraine-  and  ahagrinn  are  common 

names  of  fountains  or  fprings  in  Ireland ;   the  firft  is 

explained  by  ab^  water  5  graine^  fandy,  gravelly  at 

bottom ;  the  fecond  by  grinn^  neat,  clean,  it  alfo 

implies  a  beard,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a 

well  overgfown  with  long  grafs  at  the  mouth.     The 

Pelafgian  Iri(h  will  alfo  ftrengthen  Bochart*s  derivation; 

foxfaogbar  ox  pbaogra  is  a  bubbling  well,  ^xid  faogbar- 

tbucaill  is  a  whirl-pool,  literally  the  forcercrs  vxll: 

linnfoldnpbaogbarj  a  ilream  full  of  froth  or  bubbles. 

Aganippe  eft  \l\^  KUK  ^Jgan-ibba,  ad  verbum  crater 
viroris ;  id  eft,  vindis,  quia  fohtis  crater  eft 

Margine  gramino  patulos  fuccin£tus  hiatus. 

jfgan^  Heb.  proprie  eft  Crater.     Aganippe  etiam  Emp- 

pe  di£ta  eft,  id  eft  KIK  VV  en-ibbe^    fons  viroris. 

Vibius  Sequefter  qui  perperam  in  montibus  recenfet 

Aganippe  Baotia  ante  Enippe  diHa.    In  Irifh  i^anriobba^ 

pure,  clear  water  for  drink  :  I  think  the  Greek  agtiaa 

and  agna^  caftus,  purus,  would  have  come  nearer 

the  truth.     Enippe  is  the  Irifh  ain-iobba  or  iopba^  a 

fountain  fit  for  drink  ;   fo  tiobar^    a  well,  is  often 

written  tipir\  aigban  in  Irifh,  is  a  crater,  a  caul* 

dron,  &c.  but  the  word  feems  improperly  applied  to 

a  well. 

Gar- 
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Gargapbie^  fons  fuit  Dianx  facer  in  opaciflimo  luco 
circa  Platsas  ad  radices  Cithseronis  ;  in  eo  fingiiur 
jiil^on  Dianam  vidijfe  nudam^  (ff  Aa^ton  laceratus  eji  a 
cambus.  Phoenicia  m  nomen  KOrU,  gargapba^  fa£tum 
a  vcrbo  garapb^  quod  de  torrente  dicitur  qui  per  prae- 
ceps  iapfus  omnia  avehit.  Sic  Judic.  5.  2 1 .  Torrens 
Kifon  (garaphan)  avexit  eas.  Garsbb  in  Arabic,  and 
garamb  and  garbb  in  Irilh,  is  a  torrent ;  garbb-tbonn^ 
a  boifterous  fea ;  garbb-Jbiortj  a  temped ;  garbb-ambam^ 
contrafted  to  garmbain^  a  rapid  river,  a  rough  ftream ; 
hence  Garumna  the  Celtic  name  of  the  river  GartnKCi 
but^or^  in  Irilh,  is  cruel,  fevcre;  htnct  garg-^^  xbc 
cruel  fountain,  and  the  Grctk gargapbie. 

In  Arechufa  de  qua  pluribus  cum  ventum  erlt  ad 
Sidlis  Arethufam,  fola  terminatio  eft  Graeca.  Syris 
enim  nHK,  a/itb^  eft  rivas.  In  Irifh  aritb  is  water ; 
it  is  from  the  Phoenician  aruby  a  lake  j  hence  the 
lough  Avbj  now  called  lough  Arrow  in  the  county 
of  Sligo ;  but  I  take  Aretbufa  to  be  from  the  Pelafgian 
Irifti  ritb-as^  a  flowing  fpring,  as  we  write  ritb-bbior^ 
a  flowing  fountain,  from  whence  river. 

In  this  manner  we  have  made  a  tour  through 
Pelafgian  Greece,  never  wanting  help  from  the  Pelaf- 
gian Infli,  to  elucidate  the  topography  of  Baeotia,  Atti- 
ca, &c.  and  wherever  the  learned  Bochartus  has  led 
his  favourite  Phoenicians  we  have  followed  him,  flep 
by  ftep,  with  equal  fuccefs.  We  cannot  quit  this 
pleafing  fubje^  without  mentioning  two  ftrong  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Pelafgian  colonifts  when  in  Ireland. 
Firft.  The  druids  gave  the  name  of  Tailcan  anid 

Xailgan 
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Tailgan  *  to  St.  Patrick  at  his  arrival.  Secondly,  Tbcy 
had  made  the  cave  of  Tir-uamh-oin  or  Triblioinas 
remarkable  in  Ireland,  as  that  of  Trophonius  in 
B^eotia ;  both  were  of  Tufcan  or  Pelafgian  origin. 

Tailgean  or  Tailgin  or  Gin-naoma,  a  name  Aip- 
ppfed  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Patrick^  by  the 
druids.    O'Brien's  Did.  f 

Tali- 

*  In  the  life  of  Su  Patrick,  inferted  by  the  author  of  the  SUU 
pf  the  Britijh  Church  under  the  Romans^  we  are  told,  the  real 
name  of  our  faiat  was  Mag  on  ;  that  is  On-magh,  a  forcerer  of 
the  maigi  or  druids,  and  that  pope  Caleflinus  changed  it  to 
Fhadruc^  i.  e.  phaid  prophet  ruch  of  the  Holy  Ghoft«  TalgaH 
impliet  the  angel  or  genius  prefiding  over  forcerers. 

f  Nam  quid  Fraeneftis  dubias,  O  Cynthia,  fortes. 

Quid  petis  JEsei  maenia  Teiegoni  ? 

Cur  te  in  Herculem  deportant  oppida  Hbur  ? 

Propert.  L  2.  Eleg,  23. 
TkeP^la^i  were  well  acquainted  with  the  myfleriet  of  the 
Cahiriy  by  means  of  the  Egyptians,  (fays  Banier)  or  by  the 
pneftt^s  of  Dodona.  As  for  the  Telechines,  they  were  a  fort 
of  wizards  who  travelled  the  country  to  tell  fortune!,  and  to  at- 
tra£i  the  admiration  of  the  populace,  who  are  always  apt  to  ad- 
mire what  carries  au  air  of  marvellous.  (Banier^j  Mjthologff 
T-  2*  p.  82.)  As  Circe  lived  much  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  'tis  credible  enough  that  Ulyffes  arrived  at  her  pabce, 
aind  that  he  adually  fell  in  love  with  her.  This  at  leaft  is  the 
fentiment  of  thofe  who  affirm  that  he  bad  a  fon  by  her  named 
Tclegonus.  The  charms  of  this  princefs  having  made  him  oe- 
gle&ful  of  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  of  his  companions,  they 
plupged  themfelves  into  the  pleafures  of  a  voluptuous  coart, 
which  makes  Homer  fay  ihe  had  transformed  them  into  fwioe, 
axid  what  he  adds  of  Mercury's  giving  that  prince  an  herb  nan^ 
molfy  whereby  he  had  evaded  Circe's  charms,  &c.  &c.  perhaps 
molyu  wild  rue.  {Banter^  vol.  4.  p.  298.)  Muii  is  the  IriOi 
Q«ine  of  an  herb,  the  druids  gave  as  a  charm ;  it  Is  called  lut 

(herb) 
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Tailghean,  i.  Mileadb  craibbtbeac  do  dbia.  Ex. 
ioca  Tailgeann  ag  pfalm  gbabbail^  i.  e*  Tailghcan,  is 
religious  champion  devoted  to  God.  Example,  30 
'^eanHy  finging  pfalms.  Vet.  MSS.  Tailgeak, 
A  LOAN,  a  holy  name  given  by  the  druids  to  St. 
trick.  Shaw's  Irifli  Didtionary. 
Bochart  after  proving  that  the  Phoenicians  colonized 
t   ifland  of  Rhodes,  oblerves  that  the  third  name 

"cn  to  this  ifland  by  Strabo  is  Telchinis,  a  Telcbini- 
infula  incolisj  and  Strabo  informs  us,  thefe  telcbinas 
w^fqfcinaioresbipricftigiatores^  qui  fulphure  admix- 
n  Stygis  aquam  inftiliarent  ad  perdendum  anima- 
8c  ftirpes.  See  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  7,  fab.  11. 
Idas  calls  them  malt  d^mones^  aut  homines  invidi 
fafcinatores.  .  And  Hefychius,  Telcbines^  fafcina- 
res,  incantatores,  invidi,  aut  a  tabe,  aut  a  delini- 
do  didi.  Bochart  derives  the  name  from  the  Phoe- 
cian  tffrhj  lacbas^  incantare,  whence  talcbis  erat 
cantator;  telcbintlus  Hefychius  fucceffiffe  tradit  Ig- 
tes'^  and  adds  Bochart,  Ignetes  feu  Gnetes  iidem  qui 
••■••I  feu  /c3-«yf>f«?,  id  eft  indigenae. 
This  is  a  miftake  of  the  learned  Bochart,  for  in  the 
lafgian  Irifh  tatlgean  or  taikbin^  and  eagnaitbe  arc 
lonimous  words ;  talgan  or  tail-nama  is  an  augur^ 
'  Arabic  tala  numa.)  The  IrilT)  gan-naoma  is  the 
abic  kaubin  numa  or  ganan-numa^  a  foothfayer.  * 

The 

•rb)  na  mui!^  (of  muL)  Sec  Luf  na  tnuil^  penny  grals* 
^€i*ivf  Irijh  DidJionary.)  but  in  Munfler  Lus  muil  is  the  Umbi- 
^  Veneris,  or  Venus's  Navel-wort.  Sec  gan  explained  in  th« 
tt  note. 

*  O'Brien  has  twifted  this  word  into  gin-naomhthaf  to  make 
imply  9  holy  offspring  :  the  original  word  is  gan  or  canf  and 

the 
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The  Hibernian  druids  made  nice  diftia&ions  b^ 
tween  the  foothfayer,  augur,  forcerer  and  enchanter, 
according  to  the  various  arts  they  were  fuppofed  to 
poflefs,  which  are  all  now  confufed  by  the  didionary 
writers  and  tranflated  promifcuoufly. .  This  ifland 
was  remarkable  for  divination  in  pagan  times,  it  wu 
the  ifland  of  Anius  or  Anan»  from  ainius^  a  prof^; 
it  was  called  tore  and  muic^  two  words  unfortunately 
fignifying  a  boar  and  a  hog,  therefore  the  ifland  was 
fuppofed  to  abound  in  them»  yet  when  you  are  upon 
Tore  mountain,  or  SUabb  na  Muic^  the  old  inhabi- 
tants tell  you  thefe  are  druidical  names ;  thus,  io 
Arabic,  taiirik  and  maukit  implies  an  enchanter,  a 
forcerer.  The  Phoenician  word  correfponding  to 
talctin  was  tailcbin  or  tailgean^  and  the  Irifli  taUbba  is 

the  neitnh  neimidf  which  the  modern  writers  will  tranflatcholj, 
had  no  more  meaning  than  foothfayer^  augur,  &c.  hence  the 
Irifhy2rory  a  noble,  Anbic/uhrf  a  forcerer.     IrUh/aif  a  pnocci 
fjai/f  fate)  from  the  Anbic/au/f  an  augur;    deaf   a  forcerer; 
Arabic  daaf  augur,  &c.  &c.  {ogal  in  Iri(h,  a  hero ;   Hebrew 
gala,   to  prophecy,  preferved   in  the  Irifli  in  the  imperfooal  • 
gallaftair^  they  prophefied ;  whence  Galei  vates  Siculi  (Bochirt) 
and  Galleotx  interpretes  portentorum  in.Sicilia  appellebantor. 
(Cicero  de  Divin.  1.  i.)  Galleotae  is  compounded  oi  gal  and 
eata^  times,  feafons ;    Arab,   beta ;    whence  we  had  Tail-taU 
or  cfCf  an  augur,   or  obfenrer  of  the  times,   and  the  Greeks 
#tAtYii,    ^fAnm    prxfligiatorem,    magum,     of    the     Egyptiani. 
(Spencer,  yoL   i,  p.  423.)    The   termination  gan   fometirocs 
writteji  ganaftf  as  the  hill  of  Talganan  or  Dalganan ;  L  e.  the . 
forcerers  hill,  in  the  Co.  Wicklow,  is   formed  of  the  Arabic ' 
ganan  (genius)  and  is  now  the  name  of  the  angel  the  Mahome- 
tans addrefs  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  future  events.     £t  creant 
ganan  ex  puro  igne.  Vide  Surat.  15,  9.  &  CI.  Ode  Comment  de 
Aogelis,  Sed.  3. 

the 
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fame  as  the  Aitibic  tbalebs  or  tbalby^  *  i.  e-  a  for- 
:r ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Telclhinis  of  Strabo 
the  name  of  Rhodes,  is  the  fame  as  the  Iri(h 
Sf-/Wj  (or  inU  ifland,  tailg  of  prophets ;)  ei^naitbe 
ilies  philofophers  in  IrilTi,  and  included  all  ranks 
Toothfayers ;  yet  the  firft  may  be  compounded  of 
and  the  Iri(h  word  infce^  an  omen. 
The  prophets,  enchanters  and  foothfayers  of  an* 
It  Ireland  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
•danan  f .  Before  we  proceed  to  thefe,  we  muft 
k  back  into  the  heroic  hiftory  of  Greece  and  Ire- 
d. 

The  Arcadians  challenged  in  particular  the  name 
Pelafgi,  (i.  e.  Scythians^  from  their  pretended 
inder  Pelafgus,  who  did  get  fuch  footing  in  Pelo- 
lefus,  that  the  whole  peninfula  was  called  Pelafgia. 
lefe  Pelafgians  fpread  over  Attica,  Theflaly  and 
irus,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
the  Dodonian  oracle.     Univ.  Hiji. 
Here  is  the  origin  of  our  Irifti  Da-danan^  miftaken 
'  the  Seanachies  for  an  oriental  colony;  whereas  the 
)rds  literally  imply  Danaitt  prophets  and  augurers, 
r  the  Danai  were  the  Pelafgi  as  we  learn  from 
aripides : 
^gyptus  as  fame's  loudeft  voice  relates 
Launched  his  adventurous  bark,  and  on  the  coafl: 
Of  Argos  landed  with  his  fifty  fons. 
Da naus,  the  fire  of  fifty  daughters,  leaving 
Thofe  fruitful  regions  watered  by  the  Nile 

*  Sec  Dr.  Shaw'e  Travels  into  Africat  P-  80. 

f  Arabic  Danai-iy    fcience^   knowledge,  magic  art;   daMy 

eery ;   Heb.  y*],  dang^  knowledge. 

Which 
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Which  from  the  fwarthy  :£thiops  land,  its  ftreams 
Rcpleniflies,  oft  as  the  Hyperion  melts 
Thick  flakes  of  fnow  congealed,  when  thro' the  air 
He  guides  his  fervid  chariot,  came  to  Argos, 
Dwelt  in  the  Inachian  city,  and  thro*  Greece 
Ordained  that  tbofe  who  erftwere  calPd  Pelasgi, 
Should  by  the  name  (j/^  D  a  n  a  i  be  dijlinguijbed. 
(Euripides.  Fragm.  Archelaus.  v.  4.  p.  248 :  Wodhlll) 

Dan  in  Iri(h  fignifies  learning,  fcience,  dona  in  old 
Perfic  doAus  (Rheland.)  Tuatb  i.  e.  Tagh  i.e.  Cbc- 
ridh  i.  e.  Cheridh-Draoidheaft.  Vet.  Glofs  i.  c.  Tuaih, 
Tagh  and  Cheridh,  is  forcery,  augury,  druidical  (br- 
cery  *.  Da  is  alfo  the  art  of  forcery  and  Dan  is  faie^ 
defiiny,  Arab,  daa  kirdun  to  augur. 

*  Tuath  16  the  plural  of  Tua^  lord,  chief,  do6ior.  Tnatk 
fignifies  an  aflembiy  of  the  dates,  a  cQuncil.  (See  Pre&ce  to 
No.  X.)  The  county  of  Donegall  was  fo  called  from  iti  beisg 
the  chief  reiidence  of  the  Don-na-gaill^  i.  e.  the  chief  or  head  of 
the  gaiU  or  augurs :  it  was  afterwards  named  Tir^Oin  or  tk 
country  of  the  prophets,  it  was  alfo  called  Tir-Coift'eoi  or  Tjr- 
connely  all  which  are  fynonimous  names.  Every  province  ii 
Ireland  had  a  diftridt  allotted  for  the  augurs,  diviocn,  Ac. 
which  was  commonly  the  moft  romantic  fpot  could  be  chofeSi 
Such  was  Tuath-Gearg-ainf  in  Co.  of  Clare,  i.e.  the  diftridof  the 
forcerers  or  prophets  of  deftiny  ;  tuath-Faith^liag  in  the  coontf 
of  Waterford,  i.  e.  the  diftridl  of  the  prophets  altar,  &c  &c 
but  the  great  Ichool  of  forcerers  was  the  counties  of  Donegifltad 
Tyrone,  no  country  furnifhed  more  augurs,  diviners,  footh&f- 
ers,  &c.  than  Ireland^  and  Joceline  very  jufUy  obfenres,  in  Ui 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  Magorum  etiam,  &  maleficiorum,  atque  . 
arufpicum  turba  tanta  in  iinibus  fingulis  fuccreTeraty  qoantun 
nulla  in  aliqua  terrarum  regionc  hiftoria  narrat.  (Vita  F^tridi 
a  Jocelino.) 

.  Herodotm 
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iHerodotus  endeavours  to  explain  die  fabulous  Greek 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dodonian  oracle,  and  fays 
it    arofe  from  a  certain  prieftefs  of  Thebes,  carried  off 
by  Phoenician  merchants  and  fold  in  Greece,  who 
took  up  her  refidence  in  the  foreft  of  Dodona,  where 
the  Greeks  found  her,  coming  to  gather  acorns,  their 
ancient  food ;  that  (he  erefted  a  fmall  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  this  was  the 
foundation  of  the  oracle.     Bochart  goes  back  to  the 
Xjreek  fable  and  thinks  he  has  found  two  words  in 
the  Phoenician  and^Arabian  of  a  double  meaning,  one 
fignifying  a  pigeon  the  other  a  prieftefs.     Abb6  Sallier 
takes  this  fable  to  have  been  built  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  mxetui  which  figniBed  pigeons  ia 
Attica,    but  in  the  dialed  of  Epirus,  imported  old 
.women.     The  abb6  has  here  got  hold  of  a  Pelafgian- 
Irifli  word  pbile  oxfilea  an  augurer  in  holy  orders  and 
fynonimous  to  Dadanan  ;  (we  have  treated  largely  of 
the  Pbilea  in  the  fubfequent  pages.)     Servius,  fays^ 
the  name  of  the  old  woman  was  Pdias,   and  that  the 
oracle  fpoke  by  a  foft  murmuring  noifc.  of  ■>  •.  imning 
fountain,   at  the  foot  of  an  oak.     Bul  ubbe  Banier 
has  difcovered  that  a  number  of  brafs  kettles  were  fuf* 
pended  near  each  other  at  this  oracle,  which  being 
la(hed  with  a  whip,  clattered  one  againft  another  and 
fo  pronounced  the  oracle,  for  fays  hcDodj  in  Hebrew 
fignifies  a  kctde :  though  he  allows  the  miniftei  of  the 
oracle,  was  always  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  jn  oak, 
and  there  gave  his  refponfe  *.      The  genius  of  this 

French 

*  In  Euftathiut  and  Stcph.  Byzantinus,  we  meet  with  three 
ffi&erent  conjcdtures  in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name' 
Vol.  III.  No.  XIL  F  Dodon« 
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French  writer  in  antiquity,  is  full  as  lively  in  invention 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ^  Ariftotle  does  certainly 
iay  that  there  were  two  pillars  at  Dodonat  and  uponooe 
was  a  bafonof  brafs,  and  upon  the  other  a  child  holding! 
whip,  withcords  made  of  brafs ;  whichoocafionedanoile 
when  the  wind  drove  them  againfi  thebafon  ;'*  butboe 
is  no  brafs-kettle-bells  in  a  range  toclalh  againft  cack 
other.  The  poets  tell  us,  that  the  (hips  of  tiie  Argo- 
nauts were  made  of  Dodonian  oak,  wherefore  tfaef 
fpoke  upon  the  fea,  and  pronounced  oracles.  We 
muft  not  then  be  furprized  at  the  wonderful  fiettscf 
our  IriHi  Tuatba-DadanoHj  who  could  raife  a  fogttfil 
whenever  they  (aw  an  enemy  appearing,  &c.  &c 

IX>domi,  which  they  fay  owes  its  origin  either  to  a  diuglitcrrf 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  or  one  of  the  nymphs,  the  daughter  rf 
Oceanus  ;  or,  lailly  to  a  river  in  Epirus  called  Dodon  :  bnta 
Mr.  Potter  obfcrves,  we  find  the  Greek  authors  all  differ  boi 
at  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  and  the  fcite  of  this  ondei 
In  my  humble  opinion  Homer  and  Hefiod  have  not  only  agnd 
that  It  was  not  in  Greece,  but  in  Ireland,  or  fome  ifland  at  lail 
as  br  weftward. 

Pelafgian  Jove,   XkizX,  far  from  Gnece^  refidct 

In  cqU  Dodona. 

Iliads  w\  T.  235. 

Hefiod,  whofe  teftimony  Strabo  makes  ufe  of,  is  yet  MS 
exprefs. 

He  to  Dodona  came,  and  the  hallowed  oak 
The  feat  of  the  Pclafgi. 

Ife/iod  andSirahf  1 1» 

Confequently  the  oracle  was  founded  by  the  Pelafgi  and  not  bf 
the  Greeks,  and  the  ancient  IriHi  being  a  colony  ottiht  Pds^ 
the  hallowed  oak  might  have  been  in  Ireland* 

The 
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authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  ohferve,  that 
Titers  fay,  this  oracle  of  Dodona  was  founded 
Pelafgians,  who  were  the  moft  ancient  of  all 
ions  that  inhabited  Greece ;  of  this  opinbn  is 
being  led  hereunto  by  Homer,  who 
i  ijpon  the  fame  Jupiter^  the  names  of  Dodo- 
nd  Pelafgicus.  Strabo  alfo  fays,  there  was  a 
8  opinion^  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  tran** 
uc  of  Pelafgia,  a  country  of  Theilaly,  into 
being  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  wo<* 
rom  whom  the  propheteQes  in  after  ages  w^re 
led,  and  that  from  them  Jupiter  received  ihe 
tion  of  PelafgicuSi  Here  I  muft  remark  a  paf^ 
the  works  of  bifliop  Huet«  which  fhews  ciiat 
man's  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  P«ni  or 
{Inians,  who  we  (hall  have  occa(fon  to  mention 
:r.  In  his  hiftory  of  the  navigation  of  tho 
J,  ch.  22.  the  bifhopfays,  "  the  C;irthRginian9 
tn  mafters  of  the  fea  till  the  time  of  the  firft: 
^ar,  by  which  power  they  had  acquired  part 
;a>  Spain,  Sicily*  all  Sardinia  and  its  adjacent 
[  they  infer^.d  freely  the  coafts  of  Italy  upon 
bteft  prettiices,  and  not  anv  one  difputed  with 
be  commuce  of  theivlediterranean  fea,  which 
jaceably  divided  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  a  piopk 
own  raccy  lud  their  allies.  Now  the  Tyrrhe-^ 
^ere  of  Pelafgiari  origin,  as  we  have  proved  in 
:  place i  C(.  ir-qucntl},  they  were  ail  of  that 
body  of  Canaanites,  Egyptians^  and  Magdgian 
mS)  under  the  general  name  of  Phoenician^* 
cave  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Enquiry  into  the 
habitants  of  Ireland^  CoUeA.  Vol.  II-  No,  V. 

F  2  Eufebius 


PeUfgi,  who  were  lb  famous  for  their  naviga 
ing  given  the  firft  rife  to  the  Tyrrhenianfi 
not  be  furprized,  if  they  likewife  comtnti 
them  a  love  for  the  fea. 

The  fable  of  the  Tyrrhenian  lailors,  wbi 
metamorphofed  into  fea  monfters  and  dte 
(lib.  3.)  confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  1 
and  niews  that  in  the  firft  ages  they  app 
lelves  to  navigation,  even  before  the  Pelaf{ 
blifhed  themfelves  in  Italy*  under  that  nan 
Halicarn.  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  perfe^ed  the  Felafgi  ir 
art,  which  they  would  long  have  enjoycc 
the  Carthaginians  deprived  them  of  it.  {Di 

The  Irilh  hiftory  informs  us,  that  Partott 
contra£le<i  from  bar,  learned,  and  foiat^ 
a  foothfayer,)  a  Felafgian-Scythian,  who 
long  in  Egypt,  and  having  defcended  to  ] 
there  killed  his  father  and  mother,  in  (Hd( 
the  crown  and  hinder  his  elder  brother  of 
fion,  lailed  from  Greece  with  a  colony  and 
Ireland,  in  which  country  he  then  found 
faatMunts  (the  Britifh  Celts,  i.  e.  Gomerian 
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irernment  of  Ciaciall  *,)  fi^^g  and  fowling  upon 
coaft,  but  had  not  cultivated  the  country.  Parto* 
died  and  his  four  fons  divided  the  kingdom  be* 
icn  them,  and  in  fome  years  after  a  peftilence  car* 
1  off  mod  of  the  inhabitantJB^.  About  this  time 
med,  defcended  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Partolant 
(ned  Adla,  who  was  left  behind,  in  Greece,  arrived 
Ireland  t;  Nemed  in  Irifh,  and  Numad  in  Arabic, 
a  leader,  a  guide.  With  Nemed  came  many 
mha  Dadanan,  and  in  his  reign  the  Africans  kr- 
td  :  thefe  Africans  were  the  Pboeni  another -tribe  of 
i  Pelafgi :  it  is  not  furprizing  then,  that  our  Iri(h 
Brians  obferve,  that  thefe  Africans  fpoke  the  fame 
guage  as  the  Irifh.  They  conquered  the[country -and 
ght  the  inhabitants  to  build  round  towers,  having 
I:  landed  at  the.ifland  of  Tor  or  Tor-inid  called  alfo 

f 

Ciaciolif  i.  c.  Cia^  a  maO|^  rrWA*  mortal ;  for  our  Peltf- 
It  fuppofed  themfelves  anchialf  immortal ;  an  is  praepofite  ne- 
ive,  very  common  in  the  Irith,  and .  jt  probably  true  Pclaf- 
n  or  Etrlifcan^  hence  Homer  OdyiT.l.  8»  v*  iia. 

*  Nauteufque^  Prymneufque  ^  Ay^^icA^  &  Eretmui. 
diis  the  jfhchia/am  of  Martial,  fpeaking  to  the  Jew,  whofe 
fd.  was  declared  to  beimmorti)»  : 

Non  credo  ;   jura  verpe  per  Anchiolum^ 
jaflage  that  has  eqnployed  all  the  learped  cox^mei^tators.     See 
ir,  Ciellf  Call  in  all  the-  Irifh. djiflioDanVi*   AnchioU  is  a  com- 
Viexpremon  with  the  old  Iriih.ppets. 
f'  Nor  are  thWe  'wanting  fome,  who  oiit  of  Orpheus  coUeft 

it  Jafon  with  Ills  ArgbnautSy'either  landed  in  Ireland,  or  paiT- 
br  the  coaft.  From  whexice  Hadriaiius  Tuniiis  -introduces 
1  thus  fpeaking  to  It'eland,  .  .'- 

Illa  ego  fum  Gralis  olim  glacialis  leme  . 
Di£ta,  &  Jafoniae  puppis  bene  cognita  Nauti^. 

W€r%'   Antii. 

Tor 
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Tor  Conuing  from  the  name  of  the  Carthaginian  g^ 
neral  (Conuing)  and  here  is  the  firil  account  we  have 
of  our  round  towers.  This  ifland  is  on  the  coaft  of 
Donegal!,  and  it  is  faid  the  continent  is  fo  called  from 
thefe  Carthaginians,  viz.  Dunna-gaill  which  impliei 
diviners,  learned  revealers,  augurers,  foothfaycrs, 
but  our  Nemedian  Tuatha  Dadanan  having  been 
feated  alfo  in  that  part  of  Ireland  before  dieir  arrival, 
I  am  of  opinion,  it  was  fo  called  before  Conuing  land* 
ed.  We  are  informed  that  the  Nemedians  or  Iriih 
peifeflly  underftood  the  language  of  the  Fomoraich 
or  Africans :  this  is.ne  wonder,  for  the  Carthaginiani  ' 
were  a  colony  of .  the .  fame  people,  viz.  Peiafgiani^ 
Phoenicians,  and  £gyptians.  Our  hillory  further  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Nemedians  not  relifliing  the  ydtt 
of  the  Carthaginians,  deputed  fome  Tuatha  Dada* 
nans  to  Thebes,  Athens,  &c.  *  (their  old  Pelafgiaa 
friends  and  kind  red)  for  aid,  bat  during  this  embafl)', 
More,  a  CarihaginrangrTieral,  arrived  withfixiyfliipi 
and  a  numerous  arrqyi  The  Dadanan  beiiig  coldij 
received  by  the  Pclafgfan  Greeks,  fearing  they  wouI4 
caufe  fume  commotion  in  (he  ftate^  treated  theifi 
fo  ill,  that  they  levied  folne  volunteers,  ftiztd  on  the 

»    -  "     ■  ■  ■  • 

*  From  whence  prpBably  Pcf/tprc^  i.  t.  Fo  a  prince  and  turn 
The  tranflator  of  Keating  al^aya  calls  thefe  CarthagiDiaa  be* 
roes,  pirates,  miilalUng  the  riftnie  Fomoraict  /^^bieibg  a pfiuci 
and  morale  marine,  yet  when  the  Seanacl^at  appi j  the  fame  woid 
to  the  Danes,  he  then  trandates  it  leaders,  heroes— The  eld 
name  of  the  giants  caufeway  in  the  north  of!  Ireland  it  CM  m 
Fomaralc  or  the  (lone  of  the  Carthaginians  or  fea  commander^ 
[  not  pirates^. fis  Mr*  Ledwich  will  have  the  word^o  iroplj* 

Gracdaa 
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ecian  (hips  and  returned  to  Ireland,  by  way  of 
»tland. 

^  cannot  help  thinking  that  Euripides  was  acquaint- 
"witli  this  part  of  the  Irifti  hiftory ;  his  old  men  (di- 
crs)  without  a  name,  (o  often  brought  into  his 
71,  and  his  (lory  of  Jocafta,  in  the  Phoenician 
Kels,  and  feveral  others,  give  great  reafon  to  be<- 
ise  that  Ireland  is  often  changed  to  Argos.  Our 
Dachas  hatre  carried  the  Tuatha  Dadanan  to 
sbcs  during  the  fiege,  where  they  performed  won- 
^  bringing  the  Greeks  to  life  as  often  as  (lain  in 
iiege,  till  one  of  them  treacheroufly  imparted  a 
m  to  the  Affyrians  to  render  their  power  invalid. 
!^e  Tuatha  Dadanan  were  called  Omm^  Ainin  and 
MJ,  i.e.  Soothfayers  ^.    Arab.  Aenund,  enchant* 

jlimtis  a  foothfayer,  Shaw't  IriHi  di^kionary.  Marhb  tri 
Wt  killed  by  forcery,  Vet.  MSS.  Anani  t jjj;  occurs  to  thfi 
»  mud  13  V.  of  Daniel  in  a  Tory  extraordinary  manner* 
tanus  tranflates  it  thus.  ^'  Videns  fui  in  vifionibus  noftif, 
see  cum  (Anani)  nubibus  Caeli,  tanquam  filius  hominia  vedi* 
irst :  The  Englifh  verfion, — I  faw  in  the  night  vifions,  and 
lid  one  like  the  Ton  of  man,  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaTCO. 
w  Sam.  and  other  learned  men  declare  this  Anani,  eft  ifte 
:  Meflias  qui  ciTet  revelanduS|  de  quo  in  MSS  Chald.  a  Clar. 
SLClerico.     See  Caftellus. 

jbc  reader  will  recolle£l  the  explanation  of  Tailgan  in  the 
jtdiDg  pages  and  that  ^al^  Talc  or  Tail  implies  a  diviner  in 
,lri(h  language  and  in  the  Pelafgian  Creek ;  hence  Delos  or 
M  the  ifland  of  .Apollo.  Virgil  inform^  us,  Trojani  belli 
tore  Deli  regnabat,  Rtx  Anius^  Rfx  idem  bominum  Phahi" 
9eerdos.  And  Cynf  hus  was  Deli  mons  in  qu6  Latona  edidit 
Qinem,  from  the  Irifti  Cimtb  and  the  Hebrew  jitJ)*in  c^*" 
produ6lio,  generatio,  emerfio  in  lucem,  hence  the  Iriih  .£V/7# 
be,  a  family.     Cincatb  an  offspring. 

ment. 
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inent,   magick.     Heb.  ^;iy  anan.  gnanan.  augur,  ha? 
riolator,  ex  nubibus  futura  bona  vel  mala  praedicens. 
Anan  in  Hebrew  literally  implies,  he  covered  with  4 
cloud ;  our  Irifh  Oinin  were  remarkable  for  having  the 
power  of  ruifmg  a  thick  fog  at  their  pleafure.     Hcnoe 
Ireland  was  called  /;//>  Anan  or  the  Ifland  of  prophets. 
Rabbi  Jonathan  oblerves  from  Aruch  that  the  Arabiani 
named  a  bird  taer  and  taeraun  becaule  taer  implied 
augurium  capere  ex  avibus,  (in  qua  re  olim  erant  p^ 
riti)  for  the  fame  reafon  our  IriQi  augurs  named  a  bird 
eon^  eoHy  n^y^  tone  in  Hebrew,  (fays  Bates)  is  a  biid 
of  fome    kindt  ^^  owl.      Bochart  fays  an  oftrich. 
Hence  owuQfimt  auguror.     Ouiudi  augur«    OiWi^lavii, 
omen.     May  not  the  pjy  oinak  (fuppofed  to  be  Phttr 
nicians)  a  people  whether  Ifhmaelites  or  no,  ((ays 
Bates)  be  thqfe  forcerers  ?   They  are  fuppofed  to  be  fc 
named  from  their  bulk  it  is  faid :  but  they  were  apof 
fates  or  rcvolters  from  the  true  God,  they  were  a 
pie  much  dreaded  by  others  it  is  certain,  but  probabi 
only  for. their  magical  art  j  be  that  as  it  may,  theiri 
have  adppted  the  word,  naming  a  giant  anacb^  f^m 
fuicb. 


X  l3ut  Hcfychluff  explains  Otttui  by  0*'^if  of  which  hereafter, 
when  .we  (hall  fpeak  oiAuk  .From  the  Pelafgian  Irifh  Oin  it  fbrmetf 
the  Greek  oenomai^  (apud  Eufebium)  argumenta  contra  Onoh 
la,  ac  contra  ipfum  Eufebium?  Onomacriti  Sortilcgjy  fiaodei 
circa  Oracula,  a^d  from  dreac  an  image,  fpc£lre,  Tifioiii  uJ 
eln  18  formed  the  Greek  ^^hii^mi  miftaken  by  the  Grteb  6r 
Draconem  \  eum  fuifTe  (poets  fcnpfere)  cui  cbftodiam  Tdhi 
Oraculi  mandaflet-r-fcd  nullibi  in  S.  S,  vetent  Teft.  Pytho  p 
p!ab61o  fumitur,  fic  nunquam  Apollo  inter  Grpeco^t  oedoBi 
apud  Dclphos.     (Van  Dale  dc  Oraculis.) 

/./.  Our 
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Our  Da  Danans  being  fettled  in  the  county  of  Done* 

gal,  the  country  was  called  Tir-oin  or  the  country  of 

Oin  and  they  were  named  TreablHtin  or  Trcauoin^  the 

tribe  of  Oin  or  forcerers.     It  is  faid  they  brought  with 

them  from  Egypt  to  Greece  and  fo  to  Ireland  a  ftone 

called  Leaba-dU  or  the  altar  of  defliny,  otherwife  Liag^ 

^  fail  the  ftone  of  fate,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  Qocb 

na  Cwambnaj   pxoptrly  Kinana* 9   on  which  the  Irifli 

and  Scottifh  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned ;  now  in 

Wcftminfter  Abbey  (as  Mr.  Shaw  fays.     See  Lia 

foil  in  his  diftionary.)      Fal  and/i// f  in  Irifti  is  fate, 

deftiny,     Ireland  was  i\2Lmcd  Inij-f ail  be  Inu-anan  the 

illand  of  fate,  the  ifland  of  foothfayers.     In  Fctficfal 

is  an  omen,  in  ^thiop,  pbal^  in  Atdhxc/aaliz  footh* 

^yer,  faul-goo  an  augur.     Ireland  was  likewife  called 

Inij-muic  from  the  Arabic  matikt  a  foothfayer,  it  was 

in  (hort  the  Dadanan  oracle  of  the  weftern  world. 

Our  Dadanan  foon  eftablifhed  one  oracle  in  an 
illand  in  Lough  Dearc  and  another  on  Cruach 
A.galla!|!*    That  on  the  illand  was  as  famous  as  the 

cave 

» 

•  Arabice  Kauhin.  Kundae^  a  forccrcr.  Kauhinon^  Ibrceiy^ 
f  Hence  the  Falach  da  Fionn  which  Kcatin|r  (ayt  were  open 
places  where  Fion  Mac  Cumhail  ufed  to  kindle  fires :  ^the  words 
literally  imply  Fionn's  facrifice  of  Fal-achta  or  deftiny.  FaJ  lo 
Irifh  and  Arabic  is  an  omen  and  akht  in  Arabic  and  acht  in  Irifli 
is  an  augur,  hence  it  is  commonly  joined  with  Draoi  a  Doiftd 
as  Draol-achty  witclicrafi,  druidifm — ^Arabic  akhtur  guf^  tQ 
augur,  faul gnften  and  daa  kirdun^  the  fame.  .  • 

X  Agalla  was  the  ancient  dniidical  name  for  an  pradr,  from 
agalladh  to  fpcak,  pronounce,  whence  the  Greek  EYArrEAION; 
the  Irifh  adopted  a  word  of  the  fame  import,  viz.  foifgcalacb^ 
from  fit  divine  knowledge  and  agalach  an  oracle,  whence  its 

dimunitivtf 
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cave  of  Trophonius  and  was  called  Uiamb-J reibb-Oin^ 
the  cave  of  the  tribe  of  Oin  ||.  It  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  Si.  Patrick's  purgatory^  and  the  Ihfli 
monks  have  framed  a  llory  of  a  certain  knight  named 
Oin,  from  whom  they  fay  this  part  of  the  country 
was  called,  who  faw  much  more  here  than  Paufajiias 
did  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 

dimioatiTC  j^if/  s  narratioo,  znd  Jgealac^  a  narrator.  Thisorack 
of  Cnuiik  Agala  fecms  to  have  been  more  noticed  than  Patrick'i 
purgatory  according  to  Jo<?eline.  ^  In  hiijut  igitur  montii  de 
Cruachan  Aigle^  cacumine  jejunarc,  ac  vtgllare  confucfcunt  plu- 
rimiy  opinantes  fe  poftea  nunquam  intraturos  portas  infcrci, 
quia  hoc  impetratum  a  Domino  putant  meritis  h  precibui  S. 
Fitricii.  Referunt  etiam  nonnulliy  qui  pemo6iarunt  ibi^  fe 
tormenta  graviffima  fuifle  pafles,  quibus  fe  purgatot  a  peccitii 
putant.  Unde  &  quidam  illorum  locum  ilium  purgatorium 
&  Patricii  vocant. 

Colgan* 

Fuit  ergo  Purgatorium  S.  Patricii  notum  &  frequentatua 
tempore  Jocelini,  licet  ipfe  fatis  frigide  de  eo  loquatur,  -h 
perperam  ipfum  ftatuit  in  monte  de  Cruachan  Aigle  in  Cwnadai 
cum  fit  in  itagno  de  Loib^Gerg  Coaa.  Dungallenfis  in  Ultonia. 

Colgao. 

Locb'Gerg  wzn  the  ancient  name  of  Loch-Dearg,  Gergitt 
corruption  otgearrogf  fate,  fortune,  dcfliny*  In  another  place 
Colgan  quotes  an  ancient  author^  who  calls  it  Loch-Chre,  that 
is  CBeri  or  the  lake  of  the  foothfayers  ;  a  convincing  proof  it 
was  known  for  its  miracles  before  Patrick's  arrival.  Cicri  I 
have  fhewn  to  be  the  ChaMee  Chcruri  (hariolan)  and  tlie 
Latin  Hiknolus  is  formed  of  the  Irifh  Cberi  or  Heri  and  eotofVU 
knowledge,  fcience,  Arlolus  from  Aire  which  implies  not  ooly 
a  chief  but  alfo  a  diviner  and  edas  knowledge. 

II  That  IS,  one  of  the  tribe  or  treahh^  of  Oin.  See  7>w*- 
Mn  before.  Obfcrve  alfo  that  our  Irifli  knight  Oin  enured oor 
eate  through  vam  glory. 

Matthew 
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Matthew  Paris  has  prefervcd  the  origin  of  this  cave 
which  has  been  copied  by  Colgan*  and  collected  and 
tianflated  into  Englifti  by  the  Reverend  Father  Thomas 
Mtjfingbam^  pjrofciTor  of  the  Iri(h  feminary  in  PariSf 
and  printed  in  that  city  in  1718. 

For  the  fake  of  our  readers  we  wi(h  the  narration 
was  fliorter,  but  it  is  fo  connected  throughout  with 
the  remote  antiquities  of  this  country  and  of  Pelafgian 
Greece,  we  muil  trefpafs  on  the  reader's  patience  at 
this  time;  we  fhaii  contra£tit  as  inach  aspolTible. 

**  Sir  James  Ware,  obferves  of  this  den,  cave, 
**  oracle  or  purgatory,  that  fome  have  ridiculoufly 
"  imagined  that  Ulyfles  firft  formed  it  when  he  dif- 
**  covered  the  (hades  beiow,  and  adds  he,  I  am  in* 
^^  clined  to  believe  that  UlyiTes,  as  it  is  hiftorioiUy 
**  related  or  poetically  feigned  by  Homer,  was  in  Ire* 
^^  land,  one  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  or  in  Britain  itfelf. 
•*  This,  Circe  implies  in  her  inftruftions  to  Ulyfles^ 
**  (in  Homer)  in  his  voyage  to  Hell,  when  ftie  tells 
^^  him  what  wind  would  be  happy,  and  the  utmoft 
•*  weftern  parts  he  was  10  fteer  to/' 

Certain  I  am  that  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  maritime  geography  of  Ireland,  which  be  proba- 
bly learnt  from  his  Pelafgian  matter,  and  he    moft 
probably  from  his  countrymen,  who  had  formerly  co* 
Ionized  Ireland  and  held  a  communication  with  theip. 
—And  from  thence  we  are  able  to  explain  the  Etru{- 
can  or  Pelafgian  antiquities  by  the  help  even  of  our 
common  lexicons.     Thus  Scylla  in  the  Etrufcan  an* 
tiquities  is  reprefented  as  a  tall  rock  in  the  fea,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  groupe  of  fyrens,   the  guardians  of  the 
^(borc.    In  In^Sceik  is  a  high  rock  fplintered 

from 
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from  a  mountain,  and  Sceile-go  or  Sceilg  that  is  a  ma- 
rine Sceilc,  is  the  name  of  fuch  a  rock  on  the  coaft 
of  Kerry,  on  which  was  the  s«Ci»«"  '«5»  or  the  oracle 
of  the  fuire  or  fyrens,  and  where  now  {land  the  ruins 
of  an  abbey,  and  near  to  it  is  the  ifland  of  Lemnos. 
(Sec  Smith's  hift.  of  Kerry)  Scull  near  Cape  Clear  is 
another,  and  many  other  rocks  round  the  wcftcrn 
coafl  bear  the  fame  name.  Cbarybdis  in  Iri(h  implies 
Garb  a  (hip  and  deis  to  flop  or  impede,  and  fuch  pow- 
er was  fuppofed  by  the  Etrufcans  and  ancient  Iri(h 
poets  to  be  given  to  the  fuire,  which  is  the  Etrufcaa 
and  Irilh  name  of  the  fyrens  and  fea  nymphs.  To 
the  foutbward  of  the  Sceilg  is  the  promontory  ofCcan 
Tail^  or  the  head  land  of  the  forcerers,  now  the  old 
head  of  Kinfale,  where  are  remarkable  caves; 
that  iifue  forth  wonderful  founds  on  the  daifaing  of  the 
water  into  them. — To  the  fouthward  of  this  is  the 
promontory  of  Cuirce,  Kirk,  or  Circe,  now  called 
Corlc  head,  from  whence  the  city  of  Cork  in  Irifti  is 
alfo  named  Cuirce^  pronounced  Kirk.  Hence  the 
learned  Pochart  obferves,  y^/  ex  ^Eoliis  infuUs  in  ter- 
ras Cauda  dracoms  fubjc^as^  putd  in  ultiiMm  Tbulm, 
Verily,  the  uln'ma  Tbuk  of  the  Pelafgians,  and  that 
was  Ireland,  as  I  have  proved  in  a  former  number  of 
this  work.  Now  £qlus  was  Re^  Etrufcopiin  (ejus 
nepos  Ulylfes)  habitat  in  infuljs  frequentiiis,  uode 
^olus  ventorum  Rex  creditur,  (Dempfter  de  Etru; 
ria  Regali.)  Thus  Luna  (in  Etruria). which  fignifia 
a  date  tree,  was  remarkable  for  its  wine* .  fp  in  Iriih 
Cran-Leain  is  the  date  tree,  and  the  IriQi'  name  for 
Ale  (the  fubftitute  for  wine)  is  Leann^  -&  Ijunn.  •-  Fif 
lifca  in  Etruria  was  alfo  famous  for  its  grapes,  andia 
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falaifc  is  a  kind  of  heath  with  which  they  brew  a 
ale,  &c.  ficc.  thcfe  were  fubftitutcs  for  the  pro- 
2  of  the  country  our  Pelafgian  Irifti  had  quitted, 
^o  fupport  the  antiquity  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory 
James  Ware,  Joannes  Camertcs,  father  Mefling- 
1,  &c.  &:c.  quote  the  following  lines  oT  Claudian 
l^ufin.  lib.  I . 

Eft  locus  extrcmura  pandit  qu4  Galliae  littus 
Oceani  praetentus  aquis,  quo  fertur  Ulyffes 
Sanguine  libato  populum  movifle  filentum. 
Illic  umbrarum  tenui  ftridore  volantum 
Flebilis  audiiur  queftus,  Simulacra  coloni 
Pallida  Dea  profiluit,  Phaebique  cgreffa  ferenos. 
Infecit  radios^  uluiatuque  aethera  rupic 
Terrifico,   fenfit  ferale  Britannica  murmur, 
Et  Senonum  quatit  arva  fragor,  revolutaqucTethya* 
Subftitit  &:  Rhenus  projedta  torpuit  unda* 

lus  tranflated  by  Father  Meflingham, 
Weftward  of  Gaul  there  lies  a  famous  Ifle 
Where  mountains  nod  and  magick  fountains  boil. 
Here  the  l4a':rtian  hero,  is  faid  to  fpill 
The  blood  of  bulls,   fat  vidlims  kill 
And  raife  a  lih^nt  race  by  artful  Ikill. 
Here  rueful  groans  of  flying  (hades  abound 
And  whifpering  noife  from  hollow  rocks  refbund 
Pale  ghofts  to  men  afford  a  dreadful  fight 
And  death-like  fpedlres,  feem  to  walk  by  night. 

• 

The  druidii  named  Ireland  Mucinis^  that  is,  fay 
Tie,  inis  an  ifland,  muc  hog ;  but  mucb  was  one  of 
I  IrKh  and  Ferfian  names  of  the  Aliom  or  great 

God 
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God — hence  Euripides  makes  Antigone  (ay  when  re* 
fcrring  to  this  ifland 

Is  this  the  roan 
Who  vowed  that  he  the  captive  Theban  Dames 
In  flavery  plunged,  would  to  Mucene  lead, 
To  Lerna  where  the  god  of  ocean  fixed 
His  trident,  whence  its  waters  bear  the  name 
Of  Amymone  *. 

The  antiquity  of  this  purgatory,  being  eftablifhedf 
and  to  have  exifted  long  before  St.  Patrick  arrivedi 
we  will  now  proceed  to  the  monkifh  taleof  Oin. 

There  was  a  certain  cavalier  called  Oin  f  an  Irifli^ 
man,  who  had  for  many  years  ferved  in  king  Stephen's 
army,  the  I Vth  king  of  England  after  the  conqueft*. 
This  man  having  obtained  licence  from  the  king^ 

*  Lern  is  a  remarkable  lake  m  the  north  of  trelaild»  aboi 
which  the  Dadanan  forccrers  dwelt :  probably  Lerqa  was  origi' 
nally  written  lema  by  Euripides*     Amhain  is  trifh  for  s  ri 
and  Am'^amhaln^  the  fweet  or  lovely  river  or  waten     Amy 
as  faid  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  daughter  of  Danaus^  beloived 
Neptune.     Kil-larney  lake,  is  another  of  the  fame  detivation* 

f  Colgan  has   the  following   note  on   Oin*     A  quibufiliii^ 
Oenusy    ab  aliis  Owen,  ab  aliif  Annon,  fed  mendofe  Tocatnr* 
Proprium  ei  nomen  vel  Eogan,    id  eft  Eugenius^  ifcI  Oengua 
five  JEnguilius  fuiffe  videtur,    hxc  enim   nomina,  iHa  miniBfr 
Hibemis  familiaria  funt«     Tria«  Thauroat. — Oinio  or  Annoit 
was  certainly  the  riame  of  the  officiating  augur  at  our  Dtdaoaan 
cave,  fignifying  the  great  prophet,  or  cloud  monger*— ^EcgiOp 
i.  e.  gan'^eo  was  the  angel  or  genius,  i.  e.  gan,  prefiding  ofer 
the  manes,  tombs,  dens,  or  caves  of  the  dead ;  jS#  i*  e*  a  tpmb^ 
cave,  or  den-^hence  Eoghan  was  the  name  of  the  fon  of  IGaB^ 
who  poflefled  this  country* 

came 
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came  to  the  north  of  Ireland  his  native  country^  tp 
vifit  his  parents. — And  when  he  had  reflefted  on  the 
wickednefs  of  his  life,  went  to  a  certain  bifhop  and 
confefl'cd  his  fins. — Oin  then  refolvcd  to  go  into  Su 
Patrick*s  purgatory.     The  biftiop  related  to  him  how 
many  had  periQied  in  that  place,  but  Oin  who  never 
had  feared  danger,  would  not  be  diffuaded :  the  bi* 
(hop  advifed  him  to  take  the  habit  of  a  canon  regular^ 
but  Oin  refufed  till  he  (hould  have  gone  into  the  pur- 
gatory and  returned.  He  then  marched  boldly  through 
the  cave,  though  alone,  where  he  foon  found  himfelf 
involved  in  darknefs.     Soon  after  a  glimmering  light 
appeared,  which  led  him  to  a  hall^  in  which  there  was 
'  no  more  light  than  we  experience  in  winter  after  fun-* 
/et.    This  hall  had  no  walJs^  but  was  fupported  b/ 
pillars  and  arches,  he  then  faw  an  inclofure,  into 
wliich  having  entered  and  fat  down,  fifteen  men  in 
white  garments,  (clad  and  (horn  like  monks)  j:oming 
illy  faluted  him  and  inftru£ted  him  how  to  proceed^ 
vrhen  he  (hould  be  hereafter  tormented  by  demons  in 
this  cave.     Oin  being  left  alone,  foon  heard  fuch  a 
horrid  noife,  that  if  all  the  men  and  all  the  living 
creatures  on  earth,  in  fea  and  air,  had  bellowed  togc- 
Acr,  they  could  not  have  equalled  it ;  and  immediate* 
ly  an  innumerable  mnltitude  of  demons  in  various 
fnghtful  (hapes  faluted  him,  and  welcomed  him  to 
their  habitation:   they  then  dragged  him  through 
a  vaft  region,  dark  and  obfcure,  where  blew  a  burn« 
ing  wind,  that  pierced  the  body:  from  thence  he 
Was  dragged  towards  the  bounds  of  the  earthy  where 
the  fun  rifes  at  mid-day  *,  and  being  come  to  the  end 

•  Ortut  &  occafus  foli8  mifccntur  in  nnam.     Indc  L^ftrygo- 
Be«  collegit  Cratet  habitare — ut  in  Arato  habetur. 
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of  the  world,  they  extended  towards  that  part  o(  ite 
earth  where  the  fun  rifes  at  mid-night :  here  Oinirf 
faw  the  firft  torments  of  hell :   men  and  women  with 
fiery  ferpents  round  their  necks,  others  had  vultures 
on  their  Ihoulders,  driving  their  bills  into  their  breads^ 
and  pulling  out  their  hearts.   From  thence  he  was  led 
to  the  penal  field,  where  he  faw  both  fezes  failened 
to  the  ground  with  red  hot  iron  fpikes}  from  theoce 
he  was  conveyed  to  another  penal  field,  where  he  faw 
ilill  more  torture ;  from  whence  he  was  carried  to  an 
iron  wheel,  the  fpokes  and  fellows  of  which  wenf 
armed  with  iron  crooks  fet  on  fire,  and  on  them  hung 
men  fixed  ;  from  thence  they  dragged  him  towards 
a  certain  houfe  of  an  extraordinary  breadth  and  the 
extremities  out  of  fight :  this  was  the  houfe  of  fut 
phurious  baths,  which  were  fo  numerous  smd  dofe^ 
that  no  man  could  walk  between  them,  here  al(b  he 
&W  both  men  and  women  bathing  in  great  agonieS} 
when  on  a  fudden  they  convey  him  to  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  where  he  faw  feveral  with  their  toet 
bent,  looking  towards  the  north,  and  while  he  wis 
wondering  what  they  waited  for,  a  whirlwind  fioo 
the  North  rufhed  upon»  and  blew  Oin,  devils  and 
all,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mountain,  into  a  river 
of  moft  intolerable  cold  water :   from  thence  he  wu 
dragged  towards  the  fouth,  where  he  (aw  a  dreadful 
flame  of  fulphureous  matter,  rifing  out  of  a  deep  p(, 
vomiting  up  men  and  fparks  of  fire ;  the  demons  iV 
formed  him  this  was  the  entrance  of  hell,  butaoev 
legion  of  demons  appeared  and  told  him^  that  «il 
not  hell,  but  they  would  (hew  him  the  way  overt 
lofty  bridge,  the  furface  of  which  was  fo  flipperyt  so 

isaa 
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I  could  fix  his  foot  on  it :  the  courageous  Qirt 
Hy  ftepped  on  the  bridge  and  found  it  neither 
•cry  or  rough,  but  as  the  demons  dared  not  ven- 
on  it  with  him,  they  departed^  and  when  he  had 
clear  over,  he  cfpicd  the  Elyfian  fields:  here  he 
:>vers  a  beautiful  palace,  from  whence  ifliied  a  more 
■ant  fmell,  than  if  all  the  earth  had  been  turned 
Dice :  the  gate  excelled  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun^ 
3  whence  iflued  an  orderly  proceflion  compofed  of 
i-bifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  monks,  prlefts,  6rc.  &c. 
bed  in  the  very  facrcd  apparel  they  were  wont 
^car  when  on  earth  •,  they  embraced  Oin  and  con- 
led  him  into  the  gate,  when  a  concert  of  moil 
bdious  mufic  ilruck  up.  They  then  conducted 
I  over  all  the  pleafant  places  of  this  new  worUJ, 
sre  night  doth  never  overfhade  the  land :  fome 
recrowns  like  kings  *,  others  carried  golden  palms  in 
k  hands.  When  he  had  fatisfied  his  eyes  and  ears^ 
kbtfhops  comforted  him^  and  affuringhim  their  com- 
ly  increafed  and  decreafed  daily,  by  fome  coming 
hem  from  the  penal  places,  while  others  were  car^ 
I  away  to  the  heavenly  paradife ;  they  took  him 
Aetop  of  a  high  mountain,  and  requelled  to  know 
%am^  what  colour  the  iky  over  his  head  appeared 
|iim  to  be  of?  Oin  anfwered,  that  it  appeared  to 
jjiFthe  colour  of  gold  in  a  fiery  furnace:  that,  faid 
r  venerable  prelates,  is  the  gate  of  paradife  ^  by 
Fg^te  we  are  daily  fed  from  heaven^  and  you  (hall 
ft  of  the  food:  at  this  inftant^  certain  rays,  like 
ICi  of  fire  covered  the  whole  region^  and  fplitting 
*  fmaller  rays,  fat  upon  the  heads  of  every  one  in 
land,  and  at  lail  on  the  brave  chevalier  Oin. 
^l..  III.  N^  XII.  G  They 
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They  then  told  him,  he  rruft  quit  this  delightful  food, 
and  immediately  return  the  way  he  came ;  the  pre- 
lates conducted  him  to  the  gate  of  paradife  and  (hut 
him  out,  from  whence  he  returned  through  all  the 
meanders  he  had  travelled  before,  the  demons  not  da- 
ring to  behold  him  or  fpeak  to  him,  till  he  came  to 
the  lad  hall ;  here  he  was  advifed  to  haften  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  was  informed  that  the  furv 
now  began  to  rife  in  his  country,  and  if  he  was  not 
foon  at  the  gate  of  the  cave  by  which  he  entered,  the 
prior  who  kept  the  key,  would  look  for  him,  and  if 
he  did  not  fee  him,  wt>u!d  defpair  of  his  falvatioo, 
lock  the  door  and  return  to  bis  convent :  however, 
Oin  came  in  time,  and  was  received  with  joy  into 
the  prior's  arms. 

Trophonius  his  cave. 

Mr.  Wodhull  in  his  notes  on  Euripides,  has  tbe 
following  note.  Of  this  Trophonius  and  bis  cave, 
which  is  become  proverbial,  Nicophorus  Gregoreas, 
in  his  Scholia  upon  Syn^fras  on  Dreams,  gives  the 
following  account.  There  was  a  certain  man,  named 
Trophonius,  a  feer  by  profeffion  v  who,  through  vain 
glory*  entering  a  cave,  and  there  hiding  himfelf,  end* 
ed  his  life :  but  the  cave,  'tis  fa  id,  utters  oracles 
to  thofe  who  enter  and  a(k  queftions  on  any  fubjecl 
The  fituation  is  thus  defcribed  by  Strabo  in  his  Baco* 
tica,  p.  414.  At  Lebadea  is  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Trophonius,  with  a  paiTage  into  the  bowels  of  tbe 
earth,  which  it  is  neceflary  for  thofe  who  confult  Ac 
oracle  to  defcend  ;  it  is  fituated  between  Helicon  and 
Chaeronea  near  Coronea.  This  is  alfo  to  be  remarkedf 
that  there  was  one  fountain  there  called  Lethe^  wholt 

waters 
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Waters  vvc!:eto  be  drank  by  thofe  who  were  dcfcend- 
iiig,  that  they  miglit  forget  all  they  had  previoufly 
Icen,  and  another  they  cajled  Mnemofunc,  a  draught 
of  which  imprefled  on  their  memory  all  they  were  a- 
bout  lo  behold  in  thofo  fubterranean  regiyns  *.  ^From 

'.••-■••  ■"• 

lok''..--  . /     '." 

♦  If  y^c  before  thcfe  portali  have  with  firtf  "v* 

Gonfumcd  tXitfalted  cates^  and  wifli  to  kno^ 
Augk^.  from  Apollo,  to  this  ajtar  comcj  , .  •  -      ,•  : 

But  enter  nft  the  temple's  dread  rccefs  .^  • 

^Till  (heep  ar$:  facrificed.  Euripides* 

Toto  tempore  quo  mofantur  in  ipfa'infula  (Purgatorii  Patricii) 
puta  per  novem  ipfos  dies,  jeju)uuiduiA  erit  in  pane  &^uk,  noa 
^i|uomodo  libet^  fed  una  refe6Upne  ex- pane  fubciDerito^  Tel  cofib 
iQ  Craticula  ;  Tel  certe  farina  ^vcnacca  incodla,  aqua  verolacuf- 
tri,  fed  cod^a  vel  faltem  caleta6ta  in  cacabo.  cltra  falem.  ■  ■' 
Eftque  ea  vis  idiiis  aquz  quamvis  flagna'ntisy  ut  qi/aVumyirex  ea 
tc  ▼cits  ingurgitkre,  nullum  inde  gratameri  fentia?/  periirde  ac 
fi  ex  vena  metalfiea  fluent^  quod  de  ^quK  Sfadahaf'cx  fofaticulo 
Ikcido  emanante  perhibenti  qui'camepotaruntf  abfque  oncre  fuoi 
ircl  iiomi^chi.gravamine. 

;        {Colgjn  de  modo  i)  rttu  PurgaU  PatncIL) 
Chorii^  in  IpN. 
t)ti  thee  i  call,  O -thofu  who  in  this  fane 
Art  ftationed  :    is  it  lawf<il'  to  advance  • 
Into  the  inmoil  fandluary's  rcce£s 
With  pur  bare  feet  ? 
Sandluary,  a^in^u     Irifh  cidU  or  eidilt  place  of  horror;  eJe/t 
prayers  faid  in  the  «V//,  or  cave'  of  purgatory. 
— Admifli  a  patre  fplrltuali  qai  ptfrgat'ofio  prseft,  ex  indituto 
cannonicorum,  ad  ptrcgrinat:onem  faciendam,   cxuunt  fe  calce- 
08&  caligaa  &  ecclefiam  qua:  fnnAo  Pat*-::i<..  infcripta  eft,  devoti 
Mudifedes  ingrcdiuntur,  ibique  fa£la  oratione,  iacros  obeunt  cir« 
^itus,   iatiorfuin  fcpiics  in  ipfc^  tempio^  &  extrorfum  totidem 
Vieibus  in  ccemiterlo.     {Cfitgarjy  ibid.) 

G  2  Paula-' 
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Paufanias  fays,  TropKortius  was  the  fon  of  Ergin\i5 
king  of  the  Minyse,  or  according  to  fome  of  Apollo. 
He  and  his  brother  Agamedcs  were  celebrated  archi- 
tefts  and  conftrudled  an  edifice  in  which  Hyrcius 
lodged  his  treafures ;  having  placed  a  ftone  in  the 
wall,  fo  that  they  could  remove  it  when  tney  pleafcd, 
they  committed  firequent  robber ics  there  undifcovered: 
butAipon  Agamedes  being  caught  in  a  fnarc^  Tropho- 
nius  cut  off.  bis  brother's  head,  left  he  Ihoald  difcover 
his  accomplice :  the  murderer  was  fpon  after  fwallow- 
cd  up  in  the  diafm  of  the  earth. — This  childifh  ftory 
is  a  &py  of  what  Herodotus  relates  fully  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  two  brothers  who  robbed  his 
treafures  by  a  like  fir&tagem :   in  (hort  the  Greeb 
knew  not  the  origin  of  the  word  Trophonius,   it  wu 
at  that  ti'me  concealed  from  them  by  their  Pelafgian 
cohquerofs,    and    was  better  known  in  Pelafgian 
IJreland :  indeed  our  rilodern  monks  have  made  out  a 
much    better    derivation    from    the  chevalier  Oin. 
Paufanias  gives  no  account  of  the  life  of  Trophonius 
and  only  tells  of  his  death,    and  that  the  cave  of 
Agamedcs  was  in  the  facfed  grove  of  Labadea. 

But  as  Paufanias  declares  he  had  confulted  this  ora- 
cle and  fubmitted  to  all  its  irkfome  formalities,  hear 
his  own  words. 

"  The  oracle  was  upon  a  mountain,  within  an  in- 
**  clofure  of  white  ftones,  upon  which  were  crcftcd 
*^  obelifks  of  brafs.  In  this  inclofure  was  a  cave  of 
.^'  the  figure  of  an  oven  cut  out  by  art.  The  mouth 
**  narrow  and  the  defcent  by  a  fmall  ladder.  When 
*'  they  were  got  down,  they  found  anotlier  fnwll 
"  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrow :  the  fup* 

V  pliant 
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^*  pliant  proflrated  himfelf  on  the  ground,  carrying 
**  a  certain  compofition  of  honey  in  his  hand,  without 
**  which  he  is  not  admitted  *•  He  firft  puts  down 
"  his  feet  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  inftantly 
"  his  whole  body  is  forcibly  drawn  in.  They  who 
^^  were  admitted  were  favoured  with  revelations,  but 
"  not  all  in  the  fame  manner,  fome  had  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  futurity  by  vifion,  others  by  an  apdible 
**  voice.  Having  got  their  refponce,  they  came  out 
**  of  the  cave,  the  fame  way  they  went  in,  proftrate 
on  the  ground,  and  their  feet  foremoft.  Then  the 
fuppliant  was  conduced  to  the  chair  of  Mnemofyni^ 
*^  and  being  there  fet  down,  was  interpreted  what  lie 
had  feen  or  heard.  From  that  he  was  brought  back 
quite  (lupified  and  fenfelefs  into  the  chapel  of  good 
^^  genius  ^^  till  he  Ihould  recover  his  fenfes:  after 
**  which  he  was  obliged  to  write  down  in  a  table  book 
**  all  that  he  had  feen  or  heard,  which  the  priefts  in^- 
**  Urpreied  their  own  way  J.     There  never  had  been 

.  "  but 

*  The  rcafon  of  this  we  (hall  find  prefently  explained  in  the 
Irifh. 

\  Maziir.i3  miraculis  &  virtutibus  totam  infulam  Hibernise 
conyertit  ad  fidem.  £t  non  fine  mazimo  labore^  non  folum 
propter  obfiftentes  magos,  verum  etiam  ab  agreftia  rageniay  du- 
raque  ac  pervicacia  corda  Hibernorum. — Cum  Patncius  etiam 
lie  orationibus  ^  jejuniis  devotior  fieret,  apparuit  ei  Domlout 
JcTut  Chriftusy  dans  ei  Evangelii  textum  &  baculum— ^  DomU 
jiiii  Sandum  fuum  in  locum  defertum  eduxit  &  quandam  fiveam 
r^undaviy  intrinfecus  obfcurum,  odendit  eL  dicens  &c.  &c.  &c. 

X  Non  molto  autem  poftea,  vivente  adhuc  in  carne  ipfo  S. 
PatridOf  intrabant  illud  antrum  pluriml  zelo  devotionis  &  psni- 
teotiae  pro  peccatis  ibi  peragendae  ftimulis  commoti ;  qui  reveWi 

teilabantnr 
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•*  butorte  man  who  entered  Trophoniiis's  cave  witht 
*•  out  cbrning  back  again  :'  this  was  a  fpy  fent  by  Dc- 
**  metrius  to  fee  If  in  ilrat  place  there  wds  any  ihmg 
*'*  worth  plundering;  Whdt  I  have  written  is  not 
•*  founded  on  hcarfay ;  I  relate  what  I  have  feen  hspr 
*^  pen  to  others,  arid  what  happened  to  myfelf ;.  for, 
*''to  be  aflured  of  the  truth  I  went  down  into  the  cave 
*'  and  confulted  the  oracle.  This  oracle  was  not 
**  heard  of  in  Baeotia  till  that  country  being  diftrefled 
**  with  a  great  drought,  they  had  recourfe  to  Apollo 
**  at  Delphos,  to  learn  from  that  god,  by  what  means 
^-  they  might  put  a  flop  to  the  famine.  The  prieftefs 
"  anfwered,  that  they  were  to  apply  themfelves  to 
^'  Trophonius  whorri  they  would  find  in  Labadca. 
^*  The  deputies  obeyed,  but  not  being  able  to  find  an 
**  oracle  in  that  city,  Saon  the  eldeft  of  them,  fpid 
^*  a  fwarm  of  bees  and  obferved  to  what  fide  it  tuni- 
**  cd.  He  faw  that  thofe  bees  flew  towards  a  cavcj 
^*  followed  them  and  then  difcovered  the  oracle.  They 
*•  fay  that  Trophonius  himfelf  inftrufted  him  in  ail 
**  the  cerepionies  of  his  worftiip,  and  after  what  man- 
**  ner  he  would  be  honoured  and  confulted.     (Paufa' 


tcftabantur /fc  clare  confpcxiffc  multos  in  fide  vacillantcs,  ibi 
multis  pzniB  affligi  :  quorum  &  rcvclationes  curavit  S.  Patriciw 
confer i hi  6f  in  eadem  ecclefia  confervari,  (and  a  little  before  be 
fays)  Jam  ingrefluros  &  aqua  luftrali  afperfos  in  oftio  fpehiflCf^ 
qtiafi  in  tranfitu  ad  alium  orbemy  &  e  via  ad  termfnum  propenn- 
tes  in  agonia  pofitos,  cemcrc  eft  gcmcntes,  fufpirentes— igno- 
fcentes  toti  mundo  quidquid  in  fe  deliquilTeiit. — ^Thus  Colgin: 
but  he  had  forgot  there  were  feveral  chriilian  miffionaries  here 
before  Phaid-ruic  or  Patrick,  (or  the  prophet  of  the  Holy  Ghoft*) 
pottfceid  fays  James  the  lc£i  waa  here. 

♦*  nias) 
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^*  nias)  §.  From  ihis  circumftance  (fays  abb6  Banier) 
''  I  conclude  that  Saon  was  himfelf  the  founder  of 
''  that  oracle,  which  no  doubt  was  inftiiutcd  on  ac- 
'*  count  of  the  famine  I  have  mentioned." 

At  the  clofe  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Phoenician  dam- 
fels,  by  fiuripides,  (Edipus,  by  an  order  of  the  era* 
cle  of  Phcebuf,  is  exiled  to  Coloneus  fane^  where  Nep* 
tune's  altars  rife^  which  Euripides  fays  is  in  Athens* 
Cualan  or  a  country  abounding  jn  harbours,  was  a 
name  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  ancient  Irilh  poets: 
there  is  ftill  extant  a  well  known  tune  called  Cualan, 
com  po fed  to  an  ancient  fong  in  honour  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wodhall  obferves  that  the  word  K«A«f««  or  k«a«9« 
is  made  ufe  of  by  Homer  and  other  writers  to  fignify 
a  hill.  H.  Stephens  in  his  Greek  Thefaurus,  adds, 
that  there  was  a  famous  place  in  the  Athenian  territo- 
ries known  by  that  name,  which  was  facred  to  Nep- 
tune, and  called  *5rir<«f,  on  account  of  that  god  being 
confidered  as  the  inventor  of  horfemanlhip.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Fifander's  holding  a  council  at  Colo- 
neus  and  fpeaks  of  its  diftance  frooi  Athens  as  ten 

§  In  the  IriHi  language  Sean  is  a  charm*  Seanam  to  blcfs, 
to  defend  from  the  power  of  tnchantments  ;  and  this  ceremony 
of  the  Sean  was  performed  by  our  Dadanan  before  the  fuppliant 
entered  the  cave.  iVgain,  Saith  and  Saithin  or  Sain  is  a  fwarm 
of  bees,  Sainit  is  an  old  Iri(h  word  for  honey,  in  Arabic  Sert" 
nut  :  and  Seang  is  a  bottomlefs  pit  in  Irifh,  i.  ^,fad  a-fad^  aa 
unmeafurable  diftancc.  The  reader  will  recoiled  that  all  thefe 
circumftances  and  the  peftilence  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Dadananai  returning  to  Greece  under  Saom  Breac,  compofe  a 
firing  of  uniformities  with  the  Greek  account.  So'Cin  in  Irifh 
is  the  great  prophet,  or  obferver  of  Times,  a  word  that  might 
Cafilv  be  formed  by  a  Greek  poet  into  Saon* 

ftadia, 
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ftadia,  or  about  a  mile  and  quarter.  Sophocles  iays, 
(£dipus  died  ^nd  was  buried  there,  and  that  in  his 
laft  moments  he  folemnly  forbad  any  one  to  approadi 
his  grave ;  but  it  appears  from  Homer,  that  the  body 
of  that  unfortunate  king  was,  after  his  death,  depo* 
iited  at  Thebes  with  funeral  honours,  it  being  faid  of 
Meciilus,  father  to  Euryales,  one  of  the  combatants 
at  the  games  with  which  Achilles  celebrated  the  me* 
mory  of  Patroclus,  that  be  went  to  TbebtSy  and  mm 
vicarious  at  the  tomb  of  Oedipus.  Fhcen.  dam(els,  vol. 
1.  p.  243. 

CEdipus  may  have  been  buried  at  Thebes,  but  as 
Ireland  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of 
Cualan,  as  T  have  (hewn  before,  it  is  probably  this 
ifland  was  the  place  of  his  exile. 

In  Euripides  we  alfo  find  frequent  mention  of  tfao 
cave  of  M^cra  ;  the  fable  fays,  this  cave  was  near  the 
pitadel  of  Athens,  where  Eredheus  was  (lain  by 
Neptune,  and  Creufa  a  daitghter  of  that  monarch 
was  there  ravifhed  by  Apollo.  Ion  fon  of  Apollo, 
prieft  and  fooihfayer,  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  nan3e4 
from  !•»  the  participle  of  4i/*f«i  "  who  went,"  becaufe 
his  father  was  told  the  firft  perfon  he  fhould  meet 
coming  out  of  the  oracle,  would  be  his  fon.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Ion  was  fo  called  from  Qwi  or 
Eoin  *  a  prophet,    and  hence  imaifm^  and  the  Irilh 

*  **  Ion  was  he  called^  becaufe  he  firfl  his  happy  father  ag^t" 
(Chorus  in  Ion.)  '<  My  abode  is  this  whole  temple  of  thegod| 
when  Heep  feals  up  my  fcofes.''  (Ion.  Euripides.)  '^Isthe 
fpot  on  which  he  died  called  Macra."  Ibid.  ''  For  him  k 
hath  at  laft  forgd  the  new  name  of  Ion  to  denote  that  he  vent 
forth  and  met  him."     (Old  man  in  loq.) 

Em 
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Eoan^  John,  the  great  prophet  and  forerunner  of 
Christ  :  he  was  alfo  called  Sean^  that  is  the  blefled: 
he  who  can  defend  from  the  power  of  heathen  en* 
chantnoents,  from  Sean  a  charm.  Perf.  Sen  holy« 
Arab.  Senet  a  miracle,  a  myftery. 

The  Pelafgian  anceilors  of  our  Hibernian  Dadanan 
bad  ellablifhed  many  Macra  amongft  the  GredaQ 
iflands  * :  the  word  feems  to  imply  an  oracle,  from 
ra  to  fpeak  and  macb  a  prophecy,  hence  the  Aralnc 
mauly  and  maukit^  a  foothfayer.  Mach  in  Iriih  figni-- 
fies  alfo,  great,  mighty,  magnificent,  and  much  ig 
deus.  There  was  Macra  ifland  in  Atdca;  Macros 
Campus  Coele-Syriae,  (Strab.)  whence  Muckrus  a  pe- 
ninfula  in  Kerry,  under  Tore  mountain.  (AnU^. 
Tauruk  2l  forcerer)  Macris^  infula  Cariae  in  mari  Rhodi'- 
enfi ;  Macris  etiam  ob  ejus  longitutidinem  di<^a  eH: 
Euboea  Infula.  (Strab.  Arabice  Embyia  a  prophet) 
piacra^  (Plin.)  macrdUa  (Ptol.)  Fluv.  ItaU^  JJgwrUi 
Terminus. 

Thus  did  our  Dadanan  name  the  ifland  in  Lx)ugh 
Dearg,  where  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  flood, 
Macra ;  and  the  mountains  on  the  fouth  fide,  where 

♦  Yc  (hadowj  groves  where  fportire  Pan  is  fcen. 
Stupendous  rocks  whofe  pine-clad  fummits  wave, 

Where  oft  near  Macra's  darkfome  cave, 
Light  fpe^es,  o'er  the  confecratcd  green, 
Agraulo's  daughters  lead  the  dance. 

(Chorus  in  Ion.  Euripid.) 

This  does  not  agree  with  the  defcription  of  the  country  near 
Athens,  but  it  is  a  lively  pidlure  of  the  fituation  of  our  Irifli 
Macra,  and  was  as  Ion  had  a  little  before  obfcrred  of  Eubaea, 
f?  ^ith  ike  brinj  deep  bctnvemJ* 

once 
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once  was  the  oracle  Carn-macraj  Tearman-macra^  now 
called  Magrath's  country  *.  The  town  of  Donegall 
was  called  Miicra-beg^  and  it  ftill  retains  the  name. 
On  thefe  nK>untains  was  prcferved  the  holy  fire,  hence 
Makarin  is  the  Perfian  name  of  a  certain  mountain, 
where  a  holy  fire  is  fuppofed  to  be  kindled  by  angck, 
on  the  firfl  night  of  Ramazon^  and  which  burns  the 
whole  month.  I  take  ramazon  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  tubmani^  that  is,  an  oracle:  tlie  laft  is 
certainly  the  root  of  our  Irifh  reambain^  an  omen, 
prognoftication,  compounded  of  re  and  eambain\  for 
sambain  is  alfo  art  oracle ;  eambainfe^  wifdom,  know* 
ledge  in  miracles,  whence  the  oracle  of  Eambm 
Mbaca^  near  Ard*fnagb^  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Lord  knows  what,  by  Keating,  the  monks, 
poets,  and  modern  topographical  writers.  To  corred 
all  their  blunders,  will  be  a  ta(k  indeed !  but  a  taik 
we  muft  fdon  fubmit  to,  for  the  honor  of  anciciu 
Ireland  ! 

We  find  that,  our  monks  had  the  art  of  rcmo* 
ving  this  wonderful  cave,  as  they  found  it  moft  con- 
venient to  anfwer  their  juggling  tricks.  Purgatory 
(fays  Richardfon)  was  firft  fixed  in  the  ifle  near  the 
(hore,  but  a  caufeway  being  made  from  the  land  into 

♦  "inHD  fnachar^  Heb.  Quod  jam  brcvi  futunim  per  madur 
exprimit  atque  minatur :  feu  potius  predicit,  cxprimit  Saul, 
dicOy  per  vocem  machaar  quod  &  dtem  crailinum  (frcqaentiiii) 
&  tcmpus  aliud  indefinite  futurum,  fignificat.  Hence  the  Irifli 
maharach^  to-morrow ;  tnachar^  maghar^  a  word»  oracle,  pre- 
didion ;  Macbara  failt  now  Magharfelt^  a  town  in  the  nortH, 
that  is,  the  pr^cle  of  the  prophets*  I  take  tbi$  tp  be  the  dcri- 
?9tion  of  the  family  name  of  Magrath, 
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It,  which  gave  the  people  free  and  eafy  accefs  to  it,  it 
was  ftopped  up,  and  another  opened  in  a  Icfs  idand, 
farther  diftant  from  the  (hore  *. 

This  famous  and  very  ancient  cave,  was  broke  up 
^^  '497>  as  a  fiditious  thing,  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
by  the  guardian  of  the  Minorites  of  Donegall  an4 
feme  other  perfons,  by  the  authority  of  pope  Alex- 
ander Vlth.     (fVare,) 

Round  Lough  Dearg  are  the  following  hills  named 
from  the  antient  language,  viz: 

Rughd  Crtiacb^  Irilh,  rugb^  rue,  a  charm ;  Arabic 
rukiy  rmike^  an  enchanter,  a  fpell  9  Perfic,  ri^an^  ad-» 
didted  to  magic  f. 

*  This  ancient  oracle  was  well  known  in  Greece,  France, 
Spain,  and  wherever  the  ancient  Irifh  had  intercourfe.  Rymer 
}ias  recorded  a  mandamus  of  Richard  II.  in  favour  of  a  knight  of 
Rhodes,  coming  to  vifit  our  cave  of  Macra.  ''  Rex  univerfit, 
&c.  Sciatis  quod  cum  nobilis  vir  Raytnundtis  vicecomes  de  Perh 
leux  k  de  Rhodes  chivaUrj  &c.  &c.  &c.  verfus  terram  Hibemias 
•d  purgatorinm  St.  Patricii  ibidem  videndum  &  vifitandum  cum 

20  hominibus  &  30  equis         vobjs  mandamus  quod  eidem 

Rajm.  cum  hominibus — non  inferatis — feu  ab  aliis  permittati^ 
anjuriam  Sep.  6.  Ann.  21  Rdi,  2di,  1397.  Rymer,  tom.  8.  p, 
14.  &  in  tom.  6,  p.  107,  maybe  found  another  of  Edward  Illf 
in  favour  of  Maletejla  Ungarus  de  Armlnlo  miles. 

\  Hence  LqcH  'rugh-raidhe^  or  the  lake  of  the  prophet's  ora- 
ple«  in  the  Co.  Gal  way.  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  w^  find 
rechrach  the  name  of  a  druid,  '*  tunc  in  illo  conciUo  furrexit 
quidam,  nomine  Rfcbrach^  ut  occideret  Patricium,  defcenditque 
^gnis  de  coelo  &  ilium  magum  coram  on)nibus  combufiit.  Hence 
Ciar-rugh  now  Kerry,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Wodhull  very  properly 
tranflates  ^vilu^fo-i,  enchantment^  in  the  cyclops  of  Euripides ; 
Ruth  or  rugh-mah  in  the  Pelafgian  Iriftx,  is  the  mjiftery  ofenchant'w 
inent,  an  expreffion  quite  agreeable  to  th^  pafTage  in  the  tra* 
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Neroa^b-bnacj  Arab.  Neeruk^  a  magician. 

Croacb  Brioc.  Arab,  and  IriHi,  Brio£l^  forcery. 

Tiigb  Tagba;  Tagbj  a  diviner.  Arab.  Tagbui^  a 
ibodi£iyer. 

Crogbra  Cogbna^  Arabice  Kaubin  Kunda^  a  foothfayer. 

Gochlt^bj  the  altar  of  Goo.  Arab.  Goo^  augury  ^ 
Fau^oo  an  augur. 

Goo-endebj  ^  forccrer  *. 

Balfy  Mac  Aubneambj  the  town  of  the  (bns  of  Aub- 
oeamh.     Arab.  Aufnuma^  foothfayer. 

Sceirgearg  or  Gearrog^  the  rock  of  deftiny,  whence 
the  lake  was  called  Lx)ugh  Gearg. 

One  of  the  iflands  is  named  Stafubr.  Arab.  Suhr. 
magick,  Subrbam^  a  magician.  Hence  the  town 
of  Ardjbra^  once  a  bifhop's  fee^  in  Donegall. 

Another  Inis  Tc^afc^  of  whidi  before. 

Near  this  place  is  a  great  mountain  named  iVjff; 
Arab.  Peijbeenl^  a  foothfayer  f. 

Another  named  Gbaendaty  Arab.  Gbaendeb^Gooiendeb^ 
an  augur,  Chaldee  t^j*  Gadin  Xf  niagi,  augures, 
Henoe  Mi^b  Geidnc^  near  the  outlet  of  Lou^  Eroe^ 

The 

*  Invcnit  autem  virem  peffimum  nomine  Foilgo*  (Vita  Patricu.) 
t  JTD^^DTl  Sy  oi  he  pijfyth.  Hcb.  pr«fc6ku8  fortibut.  Bw- 
torf  depcrronisfacris,  in  antiq.  Hebrzorum,  p.  90.  Here  alb 
we  find  J3*3*pn  Sv  ^^  ^^  i/wjw,  praefedus  avibus,  from  wlKBce 
the  Arabic  kaubin  and  our  kinni  or  kenny^  an  augor.  Hcacc 
probably  the  chief  town  in  this  diftridl  was  named  Lcitir'Jttm^t 
from  Uota^  a  book  or  record,  and  kennif  a  prophet,  or  tnm 
iitbatf  a  folemnityy  a  feftival. 

:(  Gadin  male  pro  Hebneo  Q^^^»  haidam^  id  eft,  Mgfw^ 
fViT^/y  baidj  tnaguff  (Buxtorf)  Quid  eft  ^{J^  hetir  ?  Id  eft, 
^ftrologif  (  Baal  Aruch. )  From  thefe  roots  are  derived  the  Iriik 
haidh^  paidh^  fhaith^  faith^  faig^   a  prophet,   forcerefi  dniid, 

and 
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The  Gooibaritb  river,  not  far  from  hence,  runs  from 
Daabeen  mountain,  into  the  fea  north  of  Naran.  Arab. 

Gba^b 

and  heterlagh  or  peterUgh^  the  name  of  the  old  teftament^  that  it^ 
«thc  law  of  the  propheta.  I  have  before  fhcwn,  that  by  the' word 
hagh  the  Irifh  dniidd  meant,  the  divine  word,  religion  :  that 
oidhe'bagh  or  oi-bagh  were  the  oide  or  teachers  of  the  divine 
wordy  or  tenets  of  the  druidic  religion,  hence  hoghas  in  old 
Pcrfic,  facerdos.  (See  Hyde  Rel.  Vet.  p.  1344)  the  Greek 
•vC«yM(>  and  from  aghj  the  divine  law  and  0/,  a  teacher,  the 
Greek  uaynu  by  which  words  Ammianus  and  Strabo  fignifj 
druidu  Out  hag  is  from  the  old  Perfic  hack  fandus,  boghat^ 
fecerdoSy  whence  the  Sclavonic  b'hg^  deus.  Of  thefc  oi-bagi 
were  feleded  a  certain  number  (twelve)  to  prefide  over  ecclefiaf- 
tical  courts  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  thefe  were  aamed 
Asrc'oi'baghi  from  aire^  chiefs.  The  Aire-faigh  preiidcd  over 
a  court  where  complaints  were  heard  againft  diviners,  augun^ 
&C.  From  the  Pelafgian  aireothagh  was  formed  the  Greek 
Areoapaguij  a  fovereign  court  at  Athens,  fo  famous  for  its  jus- 
tice, that  the  go  Is  are  faid  to  have  fubmitted  to  its  decrees.  Here 
the  accufer  was  placed  on  a  ftool  called  tC^io  that  is,  £ij  die 
gloffiiries,  injury^  and  the  delinquents  on  that  of  «vaw}f/«,  /)»/«- 
iente^  or  according  to  Junius's  correftion,  of  atmfltmt  inwctjur^ 
f  thefe  were  two  goddeffes,  whofe  temples  were  ereftcd  in  the 
Areopagus)  Now  aohradh  or  aoradh  was  the  Pelafgian-Irifll 
Bsme  of  the  counfel  or  pleader  for  the  crown  ;  the  word  itapGei 
to  inform,  to  accufe,  from  ^^/,  inflruAioii,  knowledge  and 
^rantf  or  radt,  to  fpeak,  relate.  Aighnith  or  Aimtb  were  the 
pleaders  or  counfel  for  the  prifoner ;  but  the  Greeks  had  either 
foft  all  knowledge  of  the  Pelafgian  foundation  of  this  oourt^  or 
defignedly  turned  it  into  fable,  and  Euripides  tells  us,  Areofa^' 
gus  is  derived  from  A^n$,  Mars,  and  Hayo;  a  hill,  and  that  Mtt9 
was  here  tried  for  killing  the  fon  of  Neptune.  Varro  treats  the 
whole  as  a  fable,  and  Potter  adds,  the  time  of  its  inftitution  11 
tiAcertain.  (See  Aire  explained  in  No.  X,  Preface,  and  msneas^ 
a  pleading,  vol.  I.  p^  401,  of  this  Col)e6lanea.)  Hence  we 
find  the  court  of  Areopagus,  is  faid  by  the  Greeks  to  be  as  an* 
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Gba-ebf  an  augur.  Neerunk,  a  magician.  AritbYtiCtT\vl^ 
water ;  and  northof  Gooibtnitb  is  the  mountain  Siiabh 
Snatcht  or  Snow  mountain  ;  and  adjoining  to  this  is 
the  higheft  mountain  in  this  part,  called  Ara*gil  cr 
Ara-gal,  i.  e.  the  oracle.  Heb.  Betb-Kol^  which  literally 
fignifies  the  daughter  of  Voice,  an  eccho. 

Phcen.  Gelaiot^  a  prophet,  Gr.  r«iAi«j.  and  clofe  toit^ 
is  the  hill  of  Achtur.  Arab,  akbiur^  to  augur.  Akb-turgoo^ 
an  augur.  Rojf.is  or  Roffes  ;  Pcrfic.  Raz^  myftery,  en- 
chantment, Irifh  Roffacb, 

If  we  travel  to  the  adjoining  country  of  Ins-Oin^  or 
as  it  is  falfely  named,  Innis  Owen^  (i.  e  the  ifland  ot 
Owen)  for  it  is  not  an  idand,  but  implies  Inj  the  abodc^ 
fettlernent,  fociety,  Oin  of  the  prophets;  here  we  find 
Car/iraugb^  or  the  city  of  the  prophets.  Arab.  Ruki^ 
Raiike^  an  enchanter. 

dent  as  Cecrops  ttie  Pelafgian,  and  founder  of  Athens.  We 
atfo  find  another  court  inferior  to  this,  called  Ephetae,  inftita- 
ted  by-Draco  ;  this  appears  to  be  the  Irifti  oi-faUk  or  aircoifutht 
a  court  of  augurs  and  diviners.  Our  Iri(h  druidt^  oihagbs  and 
faigksf  were  fupported  by  a  deac  creas  or  holy  tythe,  from  crery 
houfe  or  faaiily,  the  Greek  Areopagites^  received  a  maintenance 
from  the  publick>  which  they  called  K^i«(  (Lyfias  in  Agorat.) 
JC^oV,  Yif\%%.  TiKf  ^2«f^«Aif.  Hefychius.  Now  in  Irifh  i/if^,  ill 
tenth  or  tythe,  and  creas  or  creafan  is  holy,  religious,  pioitfy 
whence  Great  in  the  modern  Irifh,  is  a  flirine  or  relique,  and 
implies  the  ofTering  to  fuch  relique.  In  Arabic,  i^r^f  is  the 
hofl,  the  holy  wafer,  among  the  Arabian  ChriiUans,  (dcrifcd 
they  fay,  from  kurz^  baked  bread  in  cake)  but  Kyriz^  in  Aiabic, 
is  a  J1}rine,  Crasj  in  old  Irifh,  alfo  implies  the  body,  head, 
one  family,  whence  deac-cras  is  alfo  derived  by  foac  commen- 
tators on  the  Brehon  Laws,  as  a  tythe  from  every  houfe  ot 
family.  Car  at  ^  Caraidhe^  and  Caragbe^^  implies  alfo  a  tax^ 
tribute,  &c.  derived  from  the  Chaldee  Caraga^  Cenfus  Capitalist 
Arab,  carga  cxa6iio,  khuraj^  tributum.  (No.  x.  Preface,  p.  28.) 

Buas 
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JSuas  now  Foile  the  harbour  of  Derry.  Arab.  Bauz^ 
a  forcerer.  FW,  an  omen.  Rofcaune^  Perf.  Raz^  a 
niyftery.     Kaubin  Kundae^  foothfayer. 

Defart'taglhony  parilh.  Tagb-oin,  prophets,  forcerers, 
in  Irilh,  .Etrufcan  and  Arabic. 

Imegow,  Kinegow^  villages.  Arab.  Kaubingoozn  augur, 

Girn-daagb^  the  altar  of  the  prophets^rab.Z&r^^-itJ./. 

Cajbelgodin^  i.  e.  the  (lone  houfe  of  the  augurs. 
Heb.  Gadifty  Magi. 

Gkn-tagher.  Drum-Tagb.  Tagb.  Etrufcan  Tages* 
Arab.  Taghut,  foothfayer. 

Glan-goo  or  gutb^  Arab.  ^<?(?,  forcerer,  voice,  oracle^ 

Glan-gobbeny .     Ar.  gbaeb.    goo-been^  a  forcerer. 

AiuUn.     Perf.  Mi/  a  necromancer,  ^m,-  forcery. 

Port-abbas  or  niibbas^  the  harbour  erf"  the  aub-ofSy 
forcerers,  giants,  near  the  giants  caufeway. 

Toolemoon.     Arab.  Tala-numa^  augur. 

Bin-gutbar  or  goory  the  giants  caufeway  or  oracle  of 
tlie  prophets.  Arab,  heoi-goor^  a  prophet,  but  per- 
haps hm  here  means  a  pointed  tomb. 

Kinugb.  Kennie.  Arab.  Kaubin.  Kundae^  a  footh- 
fayer \  hence  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  named 
Tir-Kaubin-ol  or  Tirconaill,  i.  e.  the  country  of  the 
Praefc&us  Sortibus. 

Carn-fiilgy  the  altar  of.     hxdb.faulgoo^  augur. 

Rotijkie,  Perf  Riz,  fpell,  charm,  myftery.  Ke 
forcery.   Arab. /?«^W2:  diviner.    Irifti /f#ir/&  forcery* 

Ramidin-cajik.   Arab.  Remmal,  foothfayer.  Renudin^ 

divination.  - 

Stran-tulla,  tlie  road  of  the,  Arab,  Tot^^^  inter- 
preter of  dreams. 

Ro/betny^ 
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Ro/beenj.  Perf.  Raz.  Arab.  RazAeen^  R^odebkcfn 
miguf ;  and  one  hundred  nanies  more,  all  fignifying 
the  great  fettlement  of  our  Dadanian  prophets.  But 
I  muft  not  omit  that  in  the  centre  of  this  country, 
the  cloud-capt  mountain  of  ALT  OSSOIN  prefides, 
and  around  him  is  the  whole  fcenery  of  Offian  and 
Fmgall,  which  ha»  been  fo  beautiftiUy  defcribcd  by 
Mr.  Mac  Pherfon,  and  to  the  northward  of  Lough 
Dearg  are  the  mountains,  caverns  and  lake  of  Finn 
or  Fingally  i.  e.  of  the  Finn,  the  forcerer ;  and  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  flood  De  Raidb  or  the  orade  of 
God,  now  Derry.  De  Raidh,  Raidhte  no  RuidhtCf 
Oraculum,  Plunket's  Lex.  Hence  the  Dal  mite  in  the 
county  of  Antrim. 

The  word  OJftan  has  certainly  caught  the  reader's 
eye.  We  have  traced  him  to  the  fountain. head,  from 
whence  iflued  the  anceftors  of  our  Hibernian  hera 
The  word  is  Chaldaean  NtE^K  afiif  Senex^  Sapiens. 
(Buxcorf.)  Oin^  in  the  fame  language,  is  a  forcerer  or 
diviner,  hence  Afa-oin ;  Afoin  or  Ofoin^  the  fallier  of 
diviners.  In  the  next  ftage^  we  find  him  the  progenitor 
of  the  diviners  amongft  the  Guebres  or  fire-worfliippen 
of  the  ancient  Periians.  *^  Us  comptent  lea  annies 
du  monde  depuis  Adam,  qu'ils  nomment  comme 
nous :  mais  ils  donnent  d'autres  noms  a  fes  deicendans. 
lb  difent  que  lors  qu'il  fut  parvena  a  fa  30  znaic^ 
OUSHYN  vint  au  monde,  &:  ils  reconnoiflent  auffi 
pour  un  chef.  (Voyages  de  C.  LeBrun.  T.  a.  p.  3(9.) 
What !  if  we  fliould  hereafter  find  fome  of  Oman's 
heroes,  amongft  the  defcendants  of  the  Oulchyn  of 
the  Guebres ! 

This  is  the  ff m  a>^m  of  Berofus,  the  man  wludi 
fprung  from  the  Red  Sea,  u  e.  Apbcrin  benedidbis, 
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O/Jtt,  Propheta,  which  Goar  tranflates  animal  rationg 
deftitutum^  but  as  Abb6  Bannier  obferves,  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  idea  the  Chaldean  author  had  of  him, 
and  Apbremn  is  not  a  Greek  word ;  (Mythology  of 
the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  book  2.  c.  i.)  it  is  a  Chaldean, 
Perfic  and  Irifh  word,  implying  benedidus.  This 
/ipbrenon  is  alfo  called  by  Berofus,  Oanes^  and  by 
Helladius,  Oes.  Photius,  alfo  tells  us,  he  was  named 
Oes  and  Oen.  Hyginus  fays  that  Euhannes,  whofe 
name  is  a  corruption  of  OaneS',  came  by  fea  into  Chal- 
daea  and  there  taught  aftrology.  This  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Perfian  Oujbyn^  or  Ainofs^  the  father  of 
the  prophets,  who  failed  up  the  Perfian  gulph  and 
landed  in  Chaldaea,  for  that  country  had  no  other  ports, 
but  what  were  on  this  fea.  Hence,  he  was  faid  to  be 
half  fifli,  half  man  5  to  retire  to  the  fea  (his  (hipj  every 
night ;  that  he  eat  nothing;  becaufe  he  took  his  meals 
on  (hip-board  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  the  Medes 
and  Perfians  were  Scythians  ;  all  ancient  and  modern 
authors  agree  in  this  point.  Hence  Abbe  Bernier,  is 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  Gauri,  or  Guebres,  the  fire- 
worftiippers  of  Perfia,  derived  their  doArine  from 
Ur  or  Our  of  Chaldaea,  and  that  Zoroafter  did  not 
eftablini  Sabifm,  but  Magifm,  which  the  learned  Hyde 
affirms  to  be  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  thofe  Gauri, 
in  the  fouth  of  Perfia. 

Hence,  then  the  Pelafgian-Irifti  os^  ofs^  high,  fu^- 
preme,  learned,  magician;  o/aloxuqfal,  noble.  Arabic 
tfc,  tfzz,  moft  glorious,  venerable,  holy.  Q/i,  a  particu- 
lar (ociety  of  Mahommedans.  yfe-^z,  a  fandtuary.  Afil^ 
noble.  0/wi,  ecchoes,  i.  e.  the  voice  of  fprites.  AJbyakb^ 
dodtors,  dervifes,  prelates.    OJb'tnouil^  the  prophet 

Vou  HI.  N^  XIL  H  SamueU 
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Samuel.  Azrimet^  incantation,  charms.  Azif,  demona 
Perfic.  azfb.  ozjby  fagacioiis,  learned.  Oz-ctzil 
thofe  angels  placed  neareft  the  throne  of  God.  Ofraf 
\.  e.  Of-arrufy  forcerers.  (Irifh  Of-aitibh^  hence  uezk 
\  a  vizir.  Ofman  the  anceftor  of  tlic  grand  feignor. 
yl/b-mul  bad  omens.  OJbari  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
forcerer,  diviner,  or  dodor,  whofe  difciples  (till  cx& 
under  the  name  of  Afliarim. 

From  thefe  roots,  the  InfuJa  Offion  of  Homer,  whidi 
probably  was  written  oWn^y  and  not  o\^t.  Hence  alio 
the  Greek  o*rjw«  Vaticinatio.  o*mv%fMi  auguror.  o"n^ 
ian^litas,  piccas,  juflitia :  the  Latin  Rcligi-ofoi^ 
Religi-onis. — From  thence  the  Irifh,  Pelafgianand 
Chaldaean,  BaUoin-os  and  the  Greek  *AiF%xxm^^  and 
the  con  traded  Etrufcan  APVL,  is  our  Bal.—So 
from  our  ncM  and  the  Hebrew  nabtUj  is  derived  ir- 
Mjfusy  and  from  the  Irifli  Ler^  Lercy  pious,  Wy, 
Larnaffosy  another  Greek  name  for  Parnaflus.  Hcna 
likewife  Oifa,  a  mountain  in  TheiTaly  the  refidenoe 
of  Qinin  (forcerers)  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Centaon^ 
that  is  in  Irifh  Cean-tar-os^  the  head  or  chief  of  the 
forcerers,  a  word  miftaken  by  the  Greeks  for  giants, 
monfters,  like  the  Irifh  AubboSy  Obbos^  or  J&hs^ 
which  was  a  forcerer  o^  Aub^  or  Obbj  but  nowtranf* 
lated  by  our  monkifh  Lexiconifls,  a  giant.  From 
the  Irifh  Iris  holy,  pious,  is  the  Egyptian  Q/Wr: 
thus  alto  Ofeum  the  locus  Augurum  in  Agro  Vcjcnti, 
according  to  Feftus,  and  from  the  Irifh  Oj  with  the 
prefixed  augmentative  fo^  is  formed  Sos^  divine 
knowledge  and  the  Phoenician  Zas,  Zeus,  and  the 
Greek  zm  Jupiter,  derived  alfo  from  the  Irifh  /wt, 
Uter  quail  aiib^  and  air  or  aire^  a  divinefi   hence  ^• 
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pi^er^  SopiuKy  fofiened  by  the  Etrufcans  to  Jopiter. 
Ho/us  an  Egyptian  god.  So/'bal-os  {orms  Sofipolis  ^ 
god  of  the  Eleans,  and  from  the  Iri(h  uam  a  cave  or 
den,  fal  fate,  and  osj  is  derived  the  Greek  o'^^xif, 
the  cella  or  antrum  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  explained 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  very  falfely  by  the  word 
Umbilicus.  (See  iEfchylus  in  Eumenid.)  Hence  Uamb^ 
oin  the  forcerers  cave  near  Cork,  now  called  the  Ovens. 
Thus  the  Latin  Antrum  is  from  the  Iri(h  Ain-tar-uam^ 
that  is  the  forcerers  cave  ;  and  this  is  the  derivation 
of  Antrim  a  town  and  county  in  Ireland,  as  ofs  and 
ruidb  from  the  Arabic  ruide  a  forcer er,  (oims  OJfruidb^ 
now  Oflbry,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland. 

Hence  every  name  that  betokens  king,  prince^ 
chief,  puifTant,  learned,  or  noble,  alfo  implies  a  di- 
viner. Thus  Sar  in  Syriac  a  prince,  in  Iri(h  Saorf 
Englifh  Sir,  in  the  Arabic  is  a  magician,  as  Sybr 
magick.  Perfic  aim  Sybr  necromancy.  Sybr  aHalipo- 
ctry,  i.  e.  lawful  enchantment.  Sybr-fag  enchanting. 
In  Irifh  Air^  Aire^  Aireacj  Airigb^  is  a  chief,  from 
Ur  of  Chaldea,  whence  Aire  a  forcerer ;  hence  the 
Latin  Rext  Regis :  from  the  Irifh  treab  a  tribe,  daire 
of  forcerers,  is  derived  the  Trobadours  of  Provence 
in  France.  (Ce  furent  ces  Troubadours  qui  reveilleiit 
en  France  la  gout  des  Sciences  au  XI  Siecle.  Furetiere.) 
Thus  Aire  is  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  fcience,  for  all 
knowledge  was  once  lodged  in  this  body  of  Chuldea'8^ 
from  Ur  their  origin  in  Chaldaea,  hence  the  common 
name  Daire  in  Ireland  and  Perfia,  all  derived  from 
the  Chaldaean  wr,  eir  or  irPn  ^i^i^j  fcrutafi  and  \T\}k 
arega29  which  in  i.  Sam.  6.  8.  means  the  Ark,  but 
as  Buxtorf  obferves,  eft  &  nomcn  proprium  MAGL 

Ha  Thus 
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Thus  the  Irilh  C^jf^^/  fofcery  is  from  the  Chaldaeaa 
DBH  taphas,-  apprehendere,  comprehendere,  of  which 
the  Greeks  have  made  Tupbon  and  Tupbos^  &c.  &c 

From  Oin^  or  Ain^  and^oi  (the  Chaldee  gajar  ia 
Arabic  gbauzoo,  jauzoo)  is  formed  the  Irifli  proper 
name  Oingas^  written  fometimes  Angos^  Aonps^ 
Aongusj  fignitying  a  forcerer,  or  divener.  And  here 
I  ijiufl  obferve,  ^hdXge  and  ce  does  alfo  imply  the 
xnagu^k  art,  whence  we  find  the  name  written  like- 
wifo  Amge.  And  as  the  ancient  tradition  of  Stone 
benge^  in^Jf^xon,  Stan-benge^  is  allowed  by  the  ancient 
Britons  to  be  the  work  of  Iriflimen  \  and  Mr.  Lhwyd 
proving  to  a  Uemonftration  that  the  Magogian  Irilh, 
inhabited  Britain,  until  expelled  by  the  Gomcrb 
Welfh,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Stan-benge  implies, 
not  the  hanging  (tones,  as  a  very  fenfible  author 
lately  has  interpreted  the  word,  but  the  ^j»  or  w», 
1.  e.  the  territory,  or  Chaldaca  of  the  forcerers,  or  if 
ftan  be  Saxon,  i.  e.  a  ftone,  then  it  is  the  ftone  or 
ahar  of  the  Aonge  or  forcerers ;  aad  that  if  any  fuch 
being  did  exift  as  Hengift,  it  was  a  corruption  of 
Aongus  and  fignified  a  forcerer.  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  the  true  derivation,  as  in  the 
oracle  near  Drogheda,  defcribed  by  Governor  Pownal, 
I  read  the  word  Aongus^  or  forcerer,  in  the  Infli 
OgbattJ^*  or  forcerer's  alphabet,  infcribed  on  one  ofrhc 
ftones.  See  Geafa  druima  Draoidheaft,  in  Shaw  and 
O'Brien's  Didlionary  of  the  Irifh  language. 

ThisOufhon,  the  great  father  of  the  proph«s of 
the  Perfiah  Guebres,  or  fire  worftiippers,  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  our  Druids.  There  is  a  long  and 
beautiful  poem  written  by  them  on  the  fubjcd  of 
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TE,  which  we  may  probably  give  to  the  public^ 
a  future  number  of  this  work.  A  few  Unes  are 
e  tranflated. 

Ruina  SORS  femper  male  afcendcntis  eft, 
Cofroi's,  alti  Regis  olim  Perfias, 
Late  &  potentis,  aureis  fcriptum  notis. 
Ledum  hoc  tiarae  in  nobilis  faftigio  eft  t 
Multi  quid  antti^  vita  quid  lon^avaque^ 

Per  milk  tra^a  cafuutn  difcrifnina^ 
Iraf que  milk,  mille  SOKTIS  fluflum  ? 
Caput  Tiara  iftjigne  calcabant  pedes 
VilliJJimorum  FATA  pjl  mortalium 
Regnumque  nobis  traditum  a  majoribus 
Trademus  ipji  poft  futuroram  in  fhamiSt. 
Nafcuntur  ilia  lege  SORTIS  principes, 
hlqfcentur  omnes  qui  FUTURl  Principds. 
Oleas  vagari  extra,  una  SORS  eft  omnium. 
Gratum  tibi  eft  quod,  SORTIS  eft  faftidium^ 
SORS  eft  timenda  illi,  nihil  qui  jam  timet 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Vis  noffe  SQRTIS  ex  SCYTHIS  imagiriem, 
Veramque  SORTI  baud  difcolorem  imaginem? 
Pede  ilia  deftituta  eft,   penna  funt  manus  : 
Prendenda  &  aliis  ergo,  ne  mox  avolet, 
Reditura  nunquam,   fi  favere  jam  velit, 
Ridentis  &  praebere  dulce  fuavum. 
Legatione  nobili  quondam  SCYTHAE 
Juveni  ilia  talis  pida  PELLAEO  fuit. 

&c.  &c. 

BuxhoAnius^ 

But  to  return  to  the  fettlemcnt  of  the  Iri(h  forcerers 
:he  north  of  Ireland. 

Malm. 
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Malin.     from  Maiineach,  L  e.  Ftrhoig^  forcerers 
fpritcs. 

Doacb  bc7\  ^^^-  ^^  ^^  augur;  dauhis  a  bad  omen. 

Muc'oos^  Mountain.  Aiuc^  holy.  Arab,  azdci 
fpell,  charm. 

Cruacb-falla^  the  prophets  hill.  Ir.  fd  an  omen. 
hx^h.fal  omen,  .^KciSf  a  forceren 

Rin-ard'ollucb    pointy      r/ii    a  ridge,     ori/ 
Arab.  ablu'Tki  an  augur. 

Balhf'NaaJb^  VilL     Heb  »Mj&  a  prophet. 

DunantduaHy  village,  dun  a  town.  Arab,  jnumi 
enchantment. 

Qanrda-bbadlagb,  parifh.  Clan  tribe,  da  of.  Arab. 
to//?ir  magician.. 

Pbaban^  pariHi,  Dirn  Pbanacby  cburctk  Hebrew 
pbenanab^  a  revealer,  a  forcerer 

Tar-Ukban^  village.  Iri(h  Tor.  Arab,  and  Chaldee, 
Tair  to  augur,  kacban  altar. 

Duncff^  church  and  village,  dum,  town.  Arab.^^, 
^ae7ff,  magick. 

Dun-upb^  arrauf^  foothfayer,  i.  e.  Atre^  and  y|fr^ 
feabb. 

Crenan^  mountains  and  barony.  Chaldee  and  Arab* 
Karan^  a  rocky  country.     Ain^  forcerer. 

Having  now  feen  that  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  the 
great  feat  of  our  Dadatian  forcerers  and  ominaton^ 
let  us  only  obferve  the  confufed  accounts  of  the  Gmk 
writers  of  the  fituation  of  the  oracle  of  Dodooa. 
Some  will  have  it  in  Theflaly,  fome  in  Epirus,  others 
in  Thefpratia,  Chaonia,  and  Moloflfia,  and  others  fay 
t^at  it  was  fo  called  from  Dodonim  the  fon  of  Javan. 

But 
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t  Herodotus  afcribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the  Phoeni- 
ns,  and  trumps  up  a  fabulous  ftory  of  a  rape  ;  to 
s  let  us  add  the  words  of  that  eminent  Pelafgian 
sek  writer,  Homer,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude^ 
was  not  ignorant  of  its  proper  fituation  *. 

Parent  of  gods  and  men,  Pelafgian  Jove 
King  of  Dodona,  and  its  Kallow'd  grove ; 
King  of  Dodona,  whofe  intemperate  coq/i 
Ble^k  winds  infefts,  and  winter's  chilling  froft^ 
Kound  thy  abode  thy  pricfts  with  unwafli'd  feet 
Lie  on  the  naked  earth. 


^s  this  fituation  of  Dodona,  correfpond  with  the 
late  of  Greece  ? 

Che  Iriili  hiftory  further  informs  us,  that  when  the 
y rians  had  defeated  the  Athenians  in  a  pitched  bat- 
our  Dadananai  fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Afly- 
is,  for  the  magick  art  they  had  practifed,  in 
nging  the  dead  Athenians  to  life,  as  fall  as  they 
re  flain,  left  Athens  and  failed  to  Lochlon,  or 
::hlun,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  were 
ided  between  four  cities,  viz.  Falias,  GoriaSy 
inias  and  Mburias,  and  having  (laid  here  fome 
le,  they  failed  for  Ireland,  but  were  blown  to  the 
rth  of  Scotland,  where  they  continued  feven  years 
d  then  returned  to  Ireland.  That  on  their  landing 
5y  burnt  their  (hips,  and  were  oppofed  by  the  Fir- 

*  Dodona,    Dodoa,    or  Cxneum,  —  its  true  fituation  not 

(Gcogr.  antiqua  of  Dufre(hoy.) 
f%  B»  Here  we  find  our  Iri(h  Cinucb  or  Cinnict  forcery. 

boigs. 
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bolgs,  who  fay  the  f>oets  were  likewife  a  colony  from 
Egypt,   but  laft  from  Pelafgian  Greece  and  were  the 
dcfcendants  of  the  fecond  fon  of  Nemed,  as  the  Da- 
nanai  were  of  the  third  fon.      An   old   author  (ays, 
Tangaiur  firbolg  an    Eirin  Ballaftar  a  tang  flaitbifc^  is 
do  conarcas  in  dorn ci right ag/gribind^  Mane,  Tethel 
&  Phare  AS.  i.  e.  the  Firbolg  came  to  Ireland  when 
Ballafter  (BaalflialTar)  was  king,  he,  who  faw  the  ma- 
gic hand  writing  the  words  Mane^  Tetbel^  Pbareas^  and 
he  proceeds,  Cyrus  fon  of  Darius,    foon  after,  took 
Babylorf.     Now    Firbolg  fignifies    augurs*,    fir  a 

roan 

*  The  ingenious  and  unhappy  Eugene  Aram,  had  ftudied  tlie 
tri(h  language  ;  In  the  fmall  mifcellaneous  tradi  publiihed  at  die 
end  of  his  trial,    he  has  the   following  obfenrations.     **  The 
*^  Latin  Vir  is  precifely  the  Irifh  fir  a  nian  :  the  old  Irifh  called 
«  a  colony  which  fettled  amongft  them  Fir-bolg.     They  were 
**  Belgse,    a  word  latinifed  from  bolg,  which  indeed  imports 
•*  the  fame,    and  u  the  fame  nvith  the  Greek  Petafgi.^    The 
learned  Millius  derives  the  name  Philiftaei  and  Palsefbini  from  the 
jBthiopic  phalas  or  falat^  i.  e.  migravit,  exulavit,  ut  quaii  terra 
^xulum  vocetui*,  quia  Philiftxi  &  Ifraelitse  eo  commigranint  ex 
iEgypto.     (Dififert.  de  Terra  Canaan,  p.  129.)     This  maybe 
the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi  alfo,  and  in  Irifh  phalam  znd /ai^ham  is 
to  migrate,  /a/ajge^  he  who  migrates..    Aram  fell  into  this  mif- 
take  from  the  great  affinity  he  acknowledges  there  is,  between 
the  Irifh,  and  the  old  Greek  and  Hebrew  :    and  this  author, 
adds,  'Mn  my  Lexicon,    I  have  fetched  as  much  as  poffible 
<<  from  the  Irifh,  and  induflrioufly  omitted  the  Britifh,   lefE  it 
'*  fhould  bethought,  as  I  know  it  has  been  fometimes,  that  the 
**  Romans  left  us  the  words  that  bear  any  relation  to  the  Libo, 
**  while  this  can  never  be  objedled  to  the  Irifh,  fince  the  RomiBS 
**  never  fct  foot  in  Ireland."     Another  obfervat ion  of  Aram's b 
worthy  of  remark.     **  Wherever  hiftory  fails  in  accounting  for 
**  the  extra£iion  of  any  people,  or  where  it  is  masifeftly  miia- 
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n  balg  of  letters,  learning  and  erudition.  (See 
^obam  in  conclufion.)  Fear-bolg^  i.  e.  m{iilineacba^ 
wnailacbaniy*  vet.  glolT.  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Gaulick 
icon,  thus  explains  mailacban^  viz.  the  young  of 
ites  in  Scotland  called  Browny,  it  is  a  good  natur* 

being  and  renders  good  offices  to  favourites.— 
lus  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw. 

Arab,  baligb^  reaching  the  higheft  perfcftion  in 
-ming.  Perfic  belagb,  any  vocable  implying  excel- 
■ce,  as  purity,  virtue.  Belagbet^  eloquence,  flu- 
ey of  words.  Belegb  eloquent.  (Richardfon.) 
in  the  Sclavonian  dialect  blog  is  an  interpreter,  a 
icon,  ftrc. 
But  Caftellus  proves  that  the  Chaldees  had  an  or- 

of  priefts  named  Belga,  ab  hoc,  ordo  ille  facer- 
alis,  cujus  obfervatores  Belgitae  didti:  and  the 
lent  Irifh  gloflarifts  fully  explain  our  Firbolg  were 
boly  orders,   viz.  Bolg-ceard^  i.  e.  Neas^   that  is, 

profelfion  of  a  Bolg  is  (Neas,  that  is)  divination, 
Hebrew  Naajb. 

\n  another  ancient  gloff.  I  find,  bolg  or  builg,  ex- 
ined  by  drucbd  run^  that  is,  the  myftery  of  the 
Ld,  (or  uf  raifing  up  the  dead,  by  which  I  under- 
nd,  converfing  with  the  Manes. 
So  that  the  Irirti  fir-bolg  means  no  more  than  the 
igurs  or  Druids  the  Dadanan  left  behind,  when 
ity  journeyed   to   Pelafgian  Greece,    to  improve 

KCQy  hovsr  can  this  extraflion  be  more  rationally  inferred^  and 
determined,  or  that  miltake  redified/  than  from  the  analogy 
*f  languages  P  And  ii   not  this  alone  fufficiently  conclujive^    if 
^^ihing  elje  ^^.as  left  ?  (Aram's  Eflay  towards  a  Lexicon  on  a 
■W  plan.) 

them- 
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themfelves  in  fome  new  dodtrine  then  broached,  ind 
fuch  mailers  of  the  magick  art  were  they  now  become, 
the  poets  tell  us,  that  on  their  return,  they  threw  a 
cloud  over  the  Firbolg  for  three  days  and  nights,  till 
they  had  made  good  footing  on  the  (hore.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Druids  not  approving  of 
the  new  dodrine  brought  in  by  the  Dadananai  op* 
pofed  them,  and  we  are  told,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-feven  years,  they  had  two  noted  battles,  one 
at  Magb  Tuire-deaSy  and  another  at  Atagb  Tuire  Tua^^ 
that  is,  at  the  plains  of  the  fouth  tower,  and  of  the 
north  tower  j  but,  at  length  they  got  the  better  of  the 
Firbolg. 

The  tranflator  and  fabulous  interpolator  of  Keating's 
Hiftory  of  Ireland,  has  brought  our  Da  dananai  from 
Greece  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  made  them  in- 
ftmftors  of  the  young  Danes  in  the  magick  art.  I 
have  carefully  perufed  Keating  in  the  original  Iri(h, 
and  the  antient  poem  on  which  he  forms  that  part  of 
his  hiftory,  where  I  find  not  a  fy liable  of  Danes  or 
Norwegians,  but  a  plain  defcription  of  Etrufca.  Wc 
fhall  give  a  few  lines  of  the  original  poem. 

Tuatha  Dadanann  na  fead  fuim.  ait  abhfuaradar  foghluim. 
Rangadar  a  fuidhea6l  flan,  an  draoidheadl  andiaigh  ealao. 
lar  bannul  faidh  fionn  go  fail],  mic  Neimidhe  mhic  Adhnamhoto 
Dar  mhac  Baoth,  Baothach  beartach.  fa  laoch  leothach  luamth- 

fcargach 
Clanna  Baothaigh  beodha  angoil.  rangador  fluagb  niadh  netit* 

mhoir 
lar  fniomh  iar  ttuirfi  tbruim.  lion  aloingfe  go  Loch-Lun  *. 

Cdthre 

*  Luna.  Sive  Akvh,  licet  Ptolomaeus  Atrr^r,  kmi  HXim  i^* 
Lunam&  Lunxpromontorium  diftinguat,  aut  civitas  LuoX}  nt 
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:.hre  cathracha  clu  cheart.  ghabfad  a  reim  go  ro  neart 
diuirdis  comhioin  gan  cheas.  ar  fhoghluim  ar  fhircolas. 
tMj  agus  Gorias  glan.  Finiasy  Mburias  na  morghal 
mhaoidhiomh  madhmann  amac.  Anmanna  na  mirchathrach* 
^fios  agus  Earas-ard,  Abhras  is  Scmias  fiorgharag 
nGarmann  as  luadh  Icafadh.  Anmanna  fuadh  gac  faoirlcala* 
^os  file  Falias  fein.     Earus  anGoirias  maith  ameim 
was  a  Mburias  diogne  dead.  Abhras  file-fionn  Finias 
rthre  haifgeadha  Ico  anall.  duadibh  Tuatha  Dadanann* 
Mdhiomh,  cloch,  coire-cubhraidh.  fleagh  re  hagaidh  ard  Curadh 
B  fiiil  a  Falias  anal),  do  ghcifcadh  fa  Righ  Eireann 
3idhiomh  lamha  lughaidh  luidh  a  Gorias  rogha  rochniidh 
finias  tair  fairrge  abhfad.  tugadh  -fleagh  lughaidh  nar  lag 
Mburias  maoin  adhbhal  oil,  cobra-mor  mhic  an  Taghdha* 

ct  Anaflafius  Blblioth.  in  S.  Eutychiajio^  prima  ac  praecipum 
iriae  antiquse  civitas  erat.  Plin.  I.  3.  6.  5.  Primum  Etrurim 
idum  Luna,  portu  nobile.  Infcliciffime  Joan  Aniut  Viterb* 
minifcitur  Latine  Lunam  dici,  Craece  Selenem^  Etnifco  idio- 
t  Cariaram ;  Car  cnim  efTc  Urbem,  &  iaram  fignificare 
am;  quafi  ergo  idem  fit  ac  fi  dicas  Urbem  Lunae. 
[cnce,  Berofusy  calls  this  city  Cariara,  qus  et  Luna  ;  I  ha^e 
rn  in  a  former  number,  that  an  in  old  Irifh,  fignifies  a  planet^ 
duy  fmall ;  and  that  the  moon  was  named  Luan^  or  the  finall 
k«ty  in  didindion  to  the  Sampan,  or  fun.  Car  or  Cathar^  in 
:^,  is  a  city  ;  and  Re^  Rea  and  Rae  is  the  moon.  The  poet 
k.  judiciouOy  brings  our  Dadanai  to  Loch  Luna,  the  chiet 

of  the  Etrufcan  forcerers  and  augurs* 
^xc  augtirum  etiam,  ac  arufpicum,  portent orumque  interpre* 
»  fcdes  erat.  (Dempiler,  de  Etruria  Regali,  1.  4.  c  20.) 
Hxc  propter  placuit  Tufcoa  de  more  vetufto 
Acciii  vates  ;  quorum  qui  rcaximus  acvo 
Aruns  incoluit  dcfcrta;  mxnia  Lunae, 
Fulminls  cdot^us  motus,  venafque  calentet 
Fibraruro,  &  motus  crrantis  in  acre  pennae. 

(M.  LucAN,  lib.  I.  Pharfal.  r.  586. 
Ke  moon  was  probably  the  arms  of  this   city,  as  wc   find 

^   Martial, 

Cafeus  Etrufcae  fignatus  imagine  Lunx. 

Martial. 
TRANS. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The  purport  of  the  Tua-Dadanans  journey,  was  in  (}ue£L  of 

knowledge ; 
And  to  feek  a  proper  place>    where   they  (hould  improve  Id 

Druidifm. 
Thefe  holy  men  foon  failed  to  Greece.  The  fons  oiNemed^  fonof 

Adhnamon 
Defcendants  of  Baoth^  from  Bosotia  fprung.  Thence,  to  the  can 

of  ikilful  pilots. 
This  Boeotian  clan,  like  warlike  heroes  themfelves  committed, 
And  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  the  (hips  brought  them  to  hA 

Luan  *. 
Four  cities  of  great  fame,  which  bore  great  fway. 
Received  our  clan,  in  which  they  completed  their  ftudies. 
Spotlefs  Falias^  Gorias ;  majeflick  Fmias  and  Mburias^ 
For  (leges  famed  :  were  the  names  of  the  four  cities. 
Morfios  ^nd  Earuj-ard;  Ahhras  ;  and  iS^/v/i?/ well  (killed  in  magick 
Were  the  names  of  our  Druids ;  they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Garmann 

the  happy, 
MorJiosvi2L%  mzdc Fi/e  f  of  FaliajF ;  Earns  the  poet  in  (j^r/V/ dwelt; 
Samias  dwelt  at  Mburias^  but  Abhras  the  FiU-fionn  at  Flniau 
At  the  departure  of  our  Dadanai^  four  gifts  thefe  cities  gave  them; 
Afnuord;  ^ijione;  ^  cup  ;  a  y^^^r.*  this  lafl  for  feeble  champioDS. 
The  (lone  q{  Lia-fail  \^  which  declares  Ierna%  kings  from  Folia 

came. 
The  fword  by  which  they  fwear,  at  Gorias  was  obtained. 

The 

*  This  IS  called  Denmark  and  Norway  by  Keating's  tranfla- 
tor,  becaufc  the  Irifh  named  the  "Dzncs  Locb-ionnaeb,  derived  a 
fome  fay,  from  Locb  the  fea,  and  lonnughadh  to  dwell.  Othen 
fay,  from  Loch  and  Lonn^  (Irong,  powerful ;  others  from  M%  t 
lake,  and  lann^  full  \  as  coming  from  a  country,  abounding  is 
lakes.    See  O'Brien. 

•j-  File.  See  this  word  explained  in  the  chapter  defcribing  the 
hall  of  Tara.  X^f)  phile  unde  niphla^  Arcanum^  myilerium, 
occult  um. 

X  Lia-failj  or  the  (lone  of  Fal  or  Deftiny  ;  the  Leaba-des  of 
the  Etnifcansi  from  whence  the  city  of  Labadca  and  Labdacoi 

king 
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ic  ncvcr-failing  fpcar  f ,  Ahkras  received  at  Finiait 
ad  Mhurias  granted  the  great  helmet  of  Tagc*^  foni  [|, 

Here  is  not. a  word  of  Denmark,  or  of  teaching  the 
ning  Danes  the  magick  art,  as  the  tranflator  has 
i/led  in.  Locbluna^  or  the  lake  of  Luna^  flood  on 
5  MoiTa  in  the  Etrufcan  territories,  and  was  famous 

its  port.     (Strabo,  1.  i.  Plin.  Ptolom.) 
Falias^   is  Fakjii  the  capital  of  the  Fali/ci  in  Etruria^ 
:x.  Pomp.)  fuppofed  to  be  fo  named  from  the  an- 
nt  Pelafgi  or  Phdafgi^  and  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
aity.     (Strab.  1.  5.) 

g  of  Etrurla.  The  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned  on  thi« 
fcc,  and  it  is  faid,  it  made  a  groaning  noife  when  the  right 
r  was  not  defied  king  ;  it  is  alfo  (aid  to  be  now  under  the 
ir  fn  Weilminftcr  Abby,  in  which  our  kings  are  crowned* 
r  Lia  Fail  in  O'B.  and  Sh.  diaionaries. 
5  This  fpear  was  known  by  the  name  of  Gai  hulg^  or  the 
ccrcrs  fpear,  which  was  fure  to  deftroy  the  enemy.  Sec 
•  ating's  Hiftory  of  the  Milefians. 

0  The  gr^at  helmet  of  Tages  fons  :  the  original  is  Taghdha^ 
:  db  being  adventitious,  and  not  founded,  in  order  to  make  the 
'ablcs  long.  Tadhg  or  Tagh^  in  Pelafgian- Irifh  fignifies  a 
:t,  a  prophet,  a  prince ;  it  is  a  common  name,  now  written 
^^ue:  in  Pcrfic  Tagj^  a  prince,  a  crown.  The  Irifh  Tagmhodb^ 
><;m,  is  alfo  of  the  fame  root  with  the  modern  Perflc  Cheghame^ 
^de-  The  Perfian  ftory  of  the  helmet  of  the  Perfian  Gian^  is 
He  fame  onginal  alfo  :  this  was  as  famous  in  Scythian  hiftory 
bat  of  Achilles,  and  was  for  ages  preferved  by  the  Perfians. 
bouch'er  de  Gian  etait  myfterieux,  il  cut  fallu  un  |V)ete  commo 
xncre  pour  Ic  dccrire.  Cc  boucHer  fervait,  non  contre  les  armes 
la  guerre,  mais. contre  celles  dc  la  Magic*  L'Aftronomic 
Tidait  a  fa  compofition.  (Lettres  fur  PAtlantide,  par  Bailly, 
146.)  Tages  was  the  great  enchanter  of  the  Etrufcans,  Sec 
X.  of  this  Preface. 

The 
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Gorias  was  either  Gcere^  named  alfo  Care  or  Grauifca', 

the  laft  was  built  by  the  Pelafgi  in  Etruria^  and  the 

.  firft  flood  in  Tarquinia  in  Etruria.  (Strab.  1.  5.)  Gra- 

vifca,  Mctrodorus  apud  Julium  Solinum  y^»9  vocat. 

(Dempfter  de  Etr.  Regali,)  probably  miftakcn  for 

Foftias  is  Fan^  or  Fanum  Jovis  in  Etruria  :  there  was 
alfo  a  Fanis  or  Colonid  Julia-Fanejiris. 

Mbtirias  was  Perns  or  Perufta^  an  inland  city  of 
Etrtiria,.on  the  Tiber.  The  modern  Irilh  commonly 
tvtite  tn  before  b. 

The  names  of  thefe  Dadanan  druids  were  Morjm^ 
that  is,  great  knowledge '.  Earns  or  Eiris-ard^  that  is 
chief  chronologer ;  Semias  that  is  diviner,  or  augurer; 
and  Abbras  the  File-fionn^  that  is  Abbras  the  orator,  and 
martial  philofopher  or  druid. 

This  charafter  of  Abbras  perfeftly  agrees  with  the 
defcription  of  the  Hyperborean  Abort's  of  Diodorus  and 
Himerius,  called  by  Suidas  a  Scythian,  not  improperly, 
becaufc  our  Abbras  was  of  Magogian-Scythian  blood, 
though  born  of  Pelafgian  parents  from  Bceotia,  then 
fettled  in  Ireland. 

There  are  ftill  ftrongcr  reafons  to  think  that  this  is 
the  fame  Abaris,  the  druid  or  prieft  of  Apollo  men- 
tioned by  thefe  Greek  authors  :  firft,  the  Hyperborean 
ifland  is  faid  to  be  north  of  Gaul,  and  oppofite  to  it: 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  may  be  faid  to  be  oppofite  part  of 
Gaul,  a«  well  as  Britain:  this  Hyperborean  ifland  is 
reprefented  as  a  very  temperate  region,  and  figura- 
tively faid  to  produce  two  harvefts  a  year ;  this  de- 
fcription does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  Britifli  iflands, 
except  Ireland,   where  there  is  a  perpetual  verdure 

and 
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i  vegetation,  owing  to  the  mildncfs  of  its  climate, 
i  the  hot  linie-ftone  foil :  it  is  well  known,  that 
tn  the  roads  in  England  are  rendered  impaflablc 
Rails  of  fnow,  there  has  been  no  figns  of  fnow  in 
reland,  in  the  fame  latitudes. — —Secondly,  the 
pcrborean  ifland  was  frequented  of  old,  by  the 
eks,  and  in  friendfhip  with  them :  this  is  confirmed 
the  antient  hiftory  of  Ireland ;  they  were  not  only 
iriendfhip  with,  but  allied  to  the  Peldfgi  or  antient 
teks. — Thirdly,  our  Abbras  v/asfik-fionnj  or  chief 
id  of  the  Dadanan  expedition  to  Greece,  and  thence 
Struria  in  Italy,  in  queft  of  knowledge  ;  probably, 
Sudy  a  new  fyftcm  of  religion ;  they  had  been  in- 
med  had  fprung  up  in  thofe  parts. — The  Hyper- 
•ean  Abjris  of  Diodorus,  took  the  fame  route ;  he 
veiled  over  Greece,  and  from  thence  went  to  Italy, 
:€re  he  converfed  with  PythagorJis,  with  whom  he 
id  a  confiderable  time,  and  contrafted  an  intimate 
sndfhip.  (Poiphyrius  in  vita  Pythagoras,  and  Iam- 
bus 1.  I.  c.  28.)  Our  Abhras  brought  home  a  new 
tem  of  religion,  which  was  ill  reli(hed,  by  the 
bojgs  or  forcerers  he  had  left  behirtd  in  Ireland  :  it 
^  the  caufe  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued  twenty 
in  years  till  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  difaiayed 
the  new  fyftem  eftablidied.  I  have  (hewn  in  a 
ner  number  of  this  Coiledtanea,  (from  an  ancient 
::!  MS)  that  our  Irilh  Druids  taught  the  Metemp^ 
hofis  or  traiifmigration  of  fojuls :  but  I  do  not  think 
i  was  thi  {\  ftem  brought  over  by  Abhras*  It  is 
I  that  Pythagoras  introduced  it  into  Italy,  but  I 
rk  it  is  evident  our  IriQi  Druids  drew  thisdodtrine 
Tn  the  fame  fountain  head,  that  the  Bramins  did, 

before 
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before  their  migration  into  India ;  and  from  thefe  it 
is  faid  Pythagoras  received  his  knowledge  of  it.    It 
has  been  long  a  queftion  with  the  ancients,  and  they 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  the  Druids 
learnt  their  fymboUcal^  and  enigmatical  method  of  teaching^ 
together    with    the    do^lnne    of  tranfmigration  frm 
Pythagoras,  or  that  Philofopher  bad  borrowed  tbeje  par 
tictUars  from  the  Druids?   (See  Diog.  Laert.  in  proem. 
Seft.  6)     I  (hall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  this,  in  tbe 
cqllation  of  the  Irifh  language,    with   that  of  the 
Gentoos  or  Hindoftans. — Fourthly,   The  defcription 
given  of  the  Hyperborean  Abaris^  by  the  orator  Himc- 
rius,  is  very  appliiable  to  our  Abhras.     **  They  re- 
late, fays  he,  //^/i/Abaris  tbe  f age ^  was  by  nations 
Hyperborean;    became  a  Gkkci as  in  Jjpec^rhi  ad 
refembled  a  Scythian   in  his  habit  and  appearame. 
Whenever  he  moved  his  tongue  you  would  imagine  Urn  to 
be  Jome  one  out  of  tbe  midft  of  tbe  academy  or  very 
Lyceum.     (Ex  Orationead  Urficium  apud  Photium 
in  Biblioth.  Cod.  243.)     The  word  abhras  ox  abras'm 
the  Iri(h  language  fignifies  eloquent,    a  ready  and 
-witty  anfwer,  and  it  is  derived  from  the   the  noun 
abairt    fpeech,     articulation,     learning,     politenefs; 
whence  the  verb  abram  to  fay,  to  fpeak,   to  converfc. 
Again,  the  dftfs  of  Abaris  defcribed  by  Himerius  is  that 
of  the  ancient  Iri(h,  not  of  a  Scythian.     When,  fayg 
he,   Abaris  r//w^ /o  Athens,  holding  a  bow^  having 
a  quiver  hanging  from  hisjhoulders  (the  reader  will  be 
pleafed  to  recolledt  our  Abras  was  caWtdfile-fionn^  the 
warlike  Druid  or  File)  his  body  wrapt  up  in  a  bracan  v 
plad^  girt  about  bis  loins  with  a  gilded  belt^  and  wearitf 
trowzers  reaching  from  tbe  foks  qf  bis  feet  to  bis  v^. 

(ibid) 
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(ibid.)  Now  had  he  been  from  Scythia,  we  (hould 
certainly  have  found  him  in  (kins  or  furs.  And,  the 
charadter  given  of  Abaris  by  this  fame  Himerius, 
fliewed  him  qualified  for  the  important  bufinefs  he 
went  from  Ireland  to  execute :  be  was,  fays  he,  4^ 
fable  and pleafant  in  converfation ;  in  difpitcbing  great 
affairs^  Jeer et  and  indujlrious  j  quick-Jig bted  in  prefent  em- 
grncies  •,  in  preventing  future  dangers^  circumfpe£l ;  a 
fearcber  after  wifdom-^  dejirous  rf  friendjbip\  truftlng 
indeed  little  to  fortune ;  baving  every  thing  trufted  to  bim 
for  bis  prudence. 

As  to  Ireland  being  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  I  think  notning  can  be  more 
plain:   he  particularly  mentions  the  frequent  ufe  of 
the  harp  there ;  the  worlhip  of  Apollo  in  circular 
temples ;  that  the  city  and  temple  were  always  go- 
verned by  Boreades,  a  family,  fays  he,  defcended 
from  Boreas;  this  indeed  is  of  a  complexion  with  his 
Hyperborean  ifland  being  fo  called,  becaufe  Jituated 
more  northerly  than  the  north  wind.     (Lib.  2.  p.  1 30. 
Borradbach  is  the  name  with  the  Irifli  poets  for  a  va- 
liant chief;  borry  is  great,  noble,  fplendid ;  horrcbean^ 
I  have  (hewn  to  havejbeen  the  name  of  the  great  God 
in  IriOi  and  Kalmuc  Mogul ;  I  find  it  the  fame  in  old 
Wclfti,  fSee  Pref.  to  fecond  Edit.  Irilh  Gram.)  the 
Vford  is  from  the  Arabic  bur,  2l  great,  haughty  man ; 
tmrban^  a  prince :   but  the  druids  of  Ireland,  in  their 
magifterial  capacity  were  called  borradhas^  from  borr 
find  adb,  the  law  human  and  divine.     (See  Collec- 
tanea, No.  X.) 

The  Greeks  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of 
Ireland,  for  a  feries  of  ages  after  they  had  driven  out 
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the  Pclafgi,  it  is  no  wonder  they  (hould  name  Ireland 
the  Hyperborean  ifland.     Even  Sirabo,  fa>s  in  his 
fecond  book,  the  uttnojl  place  of  rurvigation^  in  owr  tme^ 
from  Gaul  towards  the  Nortb^  isfiid  to  be  Ireland^  ufc/fi 
being  fituated  beyond  Britain^  is^  by  reajon  of  the  di^ 
voitb  difficulty  inhabited^  fo  that  all  beyond  it  is  reckonei 
uninbabitable.     1  therefore  have  no  manner  of  doute 
th^t  our  Abhras  is  the  Abaris  of  Diodorus  and  HinM- 
rius,  who  left  Etruria  and  refided  feven  years  in  Scot- 
land, ^nd  from  thence  returned  to  Ireland  ;  but  what- 
new  f)  ftem  of  religion  thefe  Dadanai  introduced,  (hal 
be  the  fubjedl  of  another  work. 

I  think  I  can  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  coih 
fufion  that  prevails  amongil  the  Greek  authors,  rela- 
ting to  the  fituation  of  Ireland  and  the  ifles  of  Scot- 
land ;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fea  between  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  called  by  the  ancient 
Iri(h  muir  cbroiun^  which  I  think  means  the  brown  or 
dun-coloured    fea,    owing  probably   to    its    rocky, 
^eedy  bottom.     Now  Orpheus  who  has  faid  much 
of  Irelandf  calls  the  north  fea,^  mare  cronlum^  idem 
gmd,  mare  faturninum  fef  oceanus  feptentrionalis.     (Fer- 
rarius.)     Orpheqs  having  learnt  from  the  Britifli-Iriih 
that  this  fea  was  called  Cromum^  the  Greeks  fabricated 
the  (lory  of  Chronos  being  enchanted  in  Ogygia,  to 
ifland  weft  of  Britain,  and  this  was  followed  by  Piiny, 
Plutarch,  Solinus,  Sec.  &c.  and  this  ftory  took  its  rife 
frotp  the  fuppofed  power  of  our  Dadanan  druids,  to 
r^ife  a  fog  by  their  enchantments^  at  pleafure.    Py- 
theas  who  was  a   naval  commander  of  Marfcilies, 
calU  this  fea  Mare  Cronium  alfo,  and  if  we  may  b^ 
lieve  Herodotus,  Pytheas  failed  vgry  far  tpwards  the 
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north.  It  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  knew  more  of 
the  globe  in  the  time  of  Homer,  than  of  Herodotus, 
who  was  poftcrior  to  Homer  by  at  leaft  400  years. 
**  I  cannot  help  laughing,  fays  Herodotus,  at  thofe 
-*  who  pretend  that  the  ocean  flows  round  our  comi- 
**  nent;  no  proofcan  be  given  of  it.  I  believe,  (adds 
**  he  elfewhere)  that  Homer  had  taken  what  he  deli- 
*  vers  about  ihe  ocean,  from  fome  work  of  antiquity ; 
**  but  it  was  without  comprehending  any  thing  of  the 
**  matter,  repeating  what  he  had  read,  without  well 
**  underftanding  what  he  had  read-"  (Herod.  1.  4. 
&  2.)  From  whence  could  Homer  receive  this  know- 
ledge, but  from  his  mafter,  who  we  have  (hiwn  was 
a  Peiafgian. 

Monfieur  Gouget  has  made  the  fame  obfervation  ; 
**  The  ignorance  of  the  European  Greeks  in  geogra- 
*'  phy,  fays  he,  was  extreme  in  all  refpefts,  during 
"  many  ages.  They  do  not  even  appear  to  have 
**  known  the  difcbveries  made  in  more  antient  voya- 
**  ges,  which  were  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  Homer : 
^*  I  think  I  have  fliewn  that  fome  very  fenfible  traces 
^  of  them  exifted  in  his  poems.'*  (Orig  of  A,ts  and 
Sciences^  torn.  3,  /.  3  J  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopone- 
fian  war,  the  Lacedeemonians  tranfported  their  (hips 
by  land  from  one  fea  to  another,  and  this  expedient 
was  common.  (Strab.  I  %.)  What  idea  can  we  form 
of  their  marine  in  that  age,  about  430  years  before 
Chrift,  when  compared  with  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  (590  years  before 
Chrift)  fupplied  Tyre  with  tin  and  lead  from  the  Bri- 
tifli  iflands  ?     (Ezekiel^  c.  27  £s?  28  J 
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I  am  fenfible  that  the  general  voice  is  here  ag^inll 
me ;  that  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  the  ancient 
Irilh  could  only  navigate  the  narrow  Teas,  furround* 
ing  their  ifland  %  and  certainly  I  can  produce  no  other 
authority  for  the  navigations  they  frequently  perform- 
ed to  Spain,  Greece,  Italy  and  Africa,  than  Irifh  MSS. 
I  apprehend  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  too  hafiily, 
from  the  name  of  a  (hip  in  Irilh,  viz.  currocby  Welfh, 
curwg^  mentioned  by  Gildas,  Polyd.  Virgil,  Jocclinc, 
&c.  and  explained  by  Sir  James  Ware,  to  be  a  fpe- 
des  of  a  (hip,  fuppofcd  to  be  made  of  wicker,  cover- 
ed with  hides.  Bullet  has  fallen  into  the  fame  mif- 
uke.  (See  Mr.  Pegge  on  a  pa(rage  of  Gildas,  Ar- 
chaeol.  vol.  5.  p.  274  )  But  this  gentleman  has  (hewn 
us,  that  curuca  in  Latin  is  the  (ame  as  navis.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Iri(h  currocb  of  this  day,  for  pailing 
fmall  rivers,  is  made  of  wicker,  covered  with  hides; 
fuchmay  be  now  found  on  the  rivers  Shannon,  Boyne, 
&c.  and  fuch  may  have  been  ufed  by  the  Britons. 
The  word  is  formed  of  coirc^  that  is,  any  hollow  vcf- 
fel,  hence  coin  and  corracan^  a  pot,  a  cauldron,  a 
cart,  &c.  &c.  Arabic  kaure^  a  pot,  kur-kaure^  a 
cauldron  ;  but  corracb  aud  corrcorr  in  old  Iri(h  (jgni- 
fied  a  (hip  built  of  ftrong  timbers  and  planks,  and  is 
the  fame  as  the  Arabic  kurkur  or  kurkoor^  a  large  (hip. 
(Richard/on  Arab.  Lex,  6?  Scbind/erus.) 

The  Iri(h  had  many  names  for  a  (hip,  according  to 
the  fpecies  of  buildmg,  which  I  (hall  here  fet  down, 
with  the  correfponding  orienlal  names;  mod  of  thefe 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Lbwyd's  Arcbatol.  Brit,  under 
the  word  navisj  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  when  this 
learned  Wel(h  antiquary,  found  Iri(h  words  to  difUn- 

gui(h 
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every  fpecies  of  (hip,  he  could  only  produce 
or  four  common  general  names  for  a  (hip  in  the 
If  Corni(h,  or  Amoric. 

Irish  Names  for  a  Ship. 

H. 

This  word  is  common  to  the  WeKh,  but  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew^  Chaldee  or 
Arabic ;  it  is  alfo  a  (hip  in  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage. Long  batiment  des  Chinois:  les 
longs  font  aflez  femblables  a  nos  galeres. 
(Voyage  de  Matelief.  See  alfo  Furetiere's  Di£l.) 
Long  in  Iri(h  is  likewife  a  houfe  or  habitation ; 
long-pbort^  a  palace,  &c.  WeKh  Llon%y  a 
a  (hip,  a  float,  a  bridge :  vlungo^  a  (hip  in 
the  Congo  language ;  ionge  in  the  Javanefe ; 
kngier  in  Turki(h,  an  oar.  From  the  Iri(h 
long  J  a  (hip,  is  derived  the  Engli(h  long-boat, 
that  is,  the  (h/p's  ^boat,  and  not  from  the 
form  or  figure  of  the  boat ;  fo  alfo  the  Eng- 
lifh  cock-boat,  or  a  fmall  boat,  from  the 
Iri(h  coca^  a  fmall  boat,  derived  from  coca  or 
cocal^  a  hulk  or  (hell  of  a  nut,  in  Arabic 
kbujbk. 

a  (hip;  Chaldee,  arb^  Arabic,  gbraub-^  carb 
in  Iri(h  is  alfo  a  cart,  a  chariot  •,  Coptice  mar- 
kab, 

fudaire^  a  (hip ;  Chaldee,  Tddaria ;  me  Jbud^  a 
rower;  Wel(h, /«^^$  blubbers  floating  on 
the  water ;  Bafc.  (?«/-»/- zarra,  Copiice  n)ifytity^ 
a  fmall  (hip. 

ban,  a  fliip;  Heb.  and  Chaldee,  JcpbiM. 
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Efs^  efts^  a  (hip;  Heb.  2/;  Arab.  tf;9«;  Hindoftan, 

Jjekaas^   Bafc.  o;;/-2//?,  untzia. 
Libbearn^   a  (hip,   a  houfe  ;   Chald.  lehumOj  Itpbj^  a 

fllip;    Perfic,  kb^  a  houfe. 
Scib^  a  (hip,  a  boat;  Arab,  murzaub. 
Naot\  a  Ihip ;  Heb.  am\  oni.     N.  B.  Naoi  in  Iri(h  is 

alfo  the  name  of  Noah  :  naibb^  naif^  is  alfo  to 

(wirn,  to  float,  in  Hebrew  naab. 
Cuadaf\  cuiulas-barc ;  Arab,  kaudis^  a  ftiip. 
Cnabbra,  cnarra^    z   (hip;     Heb.   &   Chald.     gnab- 

bara. 
EaiboTy  a  (hip,  pronounced  ahar  ;  Coptice^  bamara^ 

a  (hip» 
Artbracb\  Utah  gaivruk^  a  fhip. 
Barc'^  Chaldee,  daberuib-y   Heb.  baricbim^  a  (hip. 
Currairr^  curracby   Avzh.  kurkur^  a  large  (hip;  Spa- 

ni(b,  cartaca^  a  great  (hip,  (navio  grande.*) 

Leaftar^ 


•  Thcfc  Curracht  of  hides  and  wattles  were  invented  by  the 
Felafgians  or  Etnifeans,  the  anceftors  of  the  Irifh.  EtTufcorum 
inventum  navis  &  ilia  ex  corio  &  viminey  Britannonim  ricu,  feu 
Scotorum  ;  ex  abiete,  ex  alno :  tutela  ;  varia  genera.  (Demp- 
Jler  de  Etruria  Regalia  /.  3.  c.  So.  J  And  IfidoruS  gi^es  the  in- 
vention of  fhips  to  the  Lydianfly  who  were  alfo  Pelafglans.  Lj- 
dli  primaiA  navefn  fabricaverunt,  pclagiqne  incerta  petcntcs,  pcr- 
vium  mare  ufibus  humanis  fecerunt.  fLib.  19.  c,  !•)  and  in  his 
Glof&ry^  thii  author  defcrib^s  the  Carb  to  be  of  the  CnTTich 
kind.  '<  Carabus,  parva  fcapha  ex  vimine  k  coris.  Fejliu  Avi' 
enusj   lib,      i .  Orx  maritimx^  f,  191. 

— — — — fed  res  id  miraculum 

Navigia  jundis  fcmper  aptant  pellibutf, 

Corifque  taftum  fsepe  perearnint  (alvnu 

Hzc 
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W,    a  boat,  a   milking  can,  a  veffel ;   Wellh, 
Ibejler^  a  fhip. 

Thefc  were  again  divided  into  the  follow* 
ing  claffes. 

hlong^  longramfxic^  galeir^  fculong^  longfada^fudlong^ 

a  row  galley  ;  Chaldee,  Jbat^  a  rower. 
long^  mioparay  longcreicbe^  creacblong^  a  pirate  (hip, 
naoitby  pirates  ;  naoitby  failors,  is  the  fame  as  the 
Chaldee  Ainiutb^  i  Kings,  9.  v.  27.  in  Arabic 
ark  is  a  mariner,  and  alfo  nawte. 

2  prima  ongo  navis,  quam  aliqui  ad  Janum  rcferunt,  qui  na» 

3  in  Italiam  devcdlus. 

k.ulus  Gellius  mentions  the  various  fpecies  of  (hipping  ufed 
the  Romans,  and   if  I    miftake   not,  the   Irifh  iong  is  one. 
10.   c.  25.     Gauli,   Corbitae,   caudicx,    longa^    hippagines, 
:uri,  celoces  vcl   ut  Graeci   dicunt  celetes,  lembi,  orix,   Ic- 
culi,   aduarix    quas   Grxci   inrixmicvi  vocant  vel  'iTrijS/Iifteft 
umiae  vel  gefeoretx  vel  horiolae,  illatx,  pontones,  atatiae, 
idiae,  phafcli,    parones,   myoparones,   lintres,    caupuli,    ca* 
c,  placidae,   cidarum,   ratariae,  catafcopium.     Julius  Pollux 
?s  them  under  other  names,   as  practoria  feu  turrita,  roftra- 
t.eclae,  conftratce,   liburnicae,   onerariae,   caudicoe,    curforiar, 
>diarae,   fpeculatoriae,   tabellariae,  cxercs,  fchediae,  epibates. 
e  were  named  from  the  tutela^  others  from  cities  and  places 
re  they  were  made,    as  Naxiurgei  from  the  ifland  Naxo» 
diurges  from  Gnidus,  Corcyriae  6c  Pariae,   from  iilands  of  the 
i  name.     See  Wolfgangus  Lazlus^  L  6.  ComtM.  R,  Rom. 
^he  Etrufcans  were  alfo  the  inventors  of  the  naves  rodratae  ; 
ta   ex  prora  tantum  &  puppi  pugnabatur;     roftra  addidit 
ius,  Tyrrhcni  anchoram.  (Plin.  /.   7.  c.   $6.)  or  rather  as 
cianus  obferves,  Roftrum  addidit  Fifeus  Tyrrhenus,   uti  Sc 
horam. 

Tratblong^ 
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Tratblongj    tomhngj   muirnfgib^    hngambarcy  coimeaia^ 

bratba^  s,  coailer,  a  look  out  (hip,  a  guard 

fliip  on  the  coaft. 
Breaflong^  nabbarcba^  riogblong^  long  ard-cobblagbcora^ 

long-adda^  long  ad-mor-alay  priambbngj  ceannr 

longy  an  admiral's  (hip,  a  flag  (hip ;  Arab. 

adawle. 
L6n'hng^Ji6r'long^  longftorais^  a  (lore  (hip. 

Cealbarn-longy  btiidbeanlong^  a  tranfport. 

Longcbeannaitbe^  longmuirine^  a  merchant  (hip. 

lomcbar-long^    ajiarlong^     long-malcaireacbta^      a  light 

(hip  for  paffage,  or  for  making  voyages  of 

difcovery. 
Featbhngy  bratblong^  hngambarcj  a  fpy  (hip. 
Long  brataidbc^  long  meirge^  long  luimneacbda^  a  fignal 

(hip,   a  flag  (hip. 
Long  cbogaidb^    a   great  war  (hip  ;     Arab,    oisno/^ 

Long  dba-rambaidby  long  deil-cbeajlaidbj  a  galley  with 

two  banks  of  rowers. 
Rufganj  a  (hip  made  of  bark,  (Shaw  0  fuppofed  to 

be  derived  from  rufg^  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but 

rus  is  timber  alfo ;  Perfice  rojbun. 
Fuircann-loingey    trufgar-loinge^    corugbadb-loinge^    the 

tackle  of  a  (hip. 
Long'bbraincj  fgafur-loinge^   the  prow ;    Jkibirr^    the 

poope. 
Irr^  urlaff  clar-loingj  the  deck. 
Crann-fcoil^  the  maft,  (arbor  navis)  Hcb,  crann^  arbcff ; 

Chaldee,  tran^  a  maft. 
Barrchrann-feoilj  the  top-moft. 
Forcbfann-feoil^  the  fore-maft. 

larcbrtam 
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r-annfeoily  the  mizcn-maft. 
a  fail;  PiXdh.jelL 
^eiSf    carlaoc^   cabblacb^  faditb^  plod^    a  fleet   of 

(hips  ;   Heb.  Rabb.  mefaditba. 
V,  a  fea  fight ;   Arab.  keid. 
€icboir^  long'/eoir^  mairneolaCj  martbidbe^  org.  naoiS^ 
fairrigeoir^  cablacaHj    a  Tailor;    Hcb.  cbebel^ 
malach^  anmb\   Arab,  tnullawb^  nawte^  ark^ 
faure^  a  failor ;  Copticc,  natyjawi^  ^tyty^  a 
railor. 
',  a  Ihip  or  houfe,  being  common  to  the  Mago- 
gian  Irifh  and  the  Gomerian  Wel(h,   and  to 
be  found  in  the  Chincfe,  and  not  in  the  He- 
brew,   Chaldee    or    Arabic    languages;   I 
conclude,  this  word  is  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  Perfic  lenker^  an  anchor ;  lunji^   to  roll 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  Zr/,  a  veflel  for  do- 
meftic  ufe,  have  fome  affinity  to  our  long. 
nother  proof  of  the  ancient  Irilh  being  (killed  in 
urt  of  navigation,  I  draw  from  a  fragment  of  the 
on  laws  in  my  pofleflion,  where  the  payment  or 
ird  for  the  education  of  children,  whilft  under  the 
of  the  foderers,  is  thus  (lipulated,  to  be  paid  to 
)llamhs  or  profeflbrs,  diftingui(hing  private  tui' 
from  that  of  a  public  fchool.    The  law  fays,  *'  if 
mth  are  inftru(fted  in  the  knowledge  of  cattle, 
e  payment  (hall  be,  three eneaclann  and  a  feventh ; 
in  hu(bandry  and  farming,  three  eneaclann,  and 
•ee  fevenths ;  if  in  meliacbt^  i.  e.  gUus-aigneadb  as^ 
rr,that  is,  fuperior  navigation,  or  the  beft  kind  of 
knowledge,  the  payment  (hall  be  five  eneaclann, 
1  the  fifth  of  an  eanmaide ;  if  in  gUus-aignedb 
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**  isiai'nt\  i.  e.  the  fecond  or  inferior  navigation,  two 
**  Eneaclann  and  a  feventh,  and  this  low  payment  is 
•*  ordained  becaufe,  the  pupils  muft  previoufly  have 
^*  been  infiru&ed  in  letters,  which  is  the  loweft  edu- 
•*  cation  of  all." 

The  word  meliacbt  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
mon dictionaries.-^ We  have  feen  that  Mei/actoir  is  t 
msriher,  and  in  0*Brien  and  Shaw's  ditlionaries, 
nteilhacb  is  tranflated  the  terraqueous  globe.  In 
Chaldec  and  Hebrew  flSo  fnelacb  is  a  failor^  (Nauta. 
See  Plantavit.)  In  Arabic  mullawb  is  a  Tailor,  and 
melibet  the  aft  of  navigation,  and  our  Iri(h  fntilacU 
being  explained  by  two  other  words  fignifying  marine 
knowledge :  the  fenfe  of  it  cannot  be  miflaken. 

Carte  in  hid  hiftory  of  England,  obfervcs,  that  the 
conformity  of  religious  worfhip  between  the  people  of 
DeloS,  and  thofe  of  the  Hyperborci,  produced  a  very 
^rly  correfpondence  between  them  ;  for  they  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  fays  he,  as  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Scythians,  (who  had  no  intercourfc 
with  the  Britifti  iflcs)  but  much  fpoken  of  at  Delos, 
>vhither  they  ufed  to  fend,  from  time  to  time,  facrU 
prefeHts  of  tb^irfirft  frnitSj  wrapped  in  bundles  of  wheat 
Jlraiff  \  fucb  as  were  made  ufe  of  by  /iJvThracians  in  tbdr 
/acred  rights  andfacr^ces  to  Diana ;  and,  adds  Qiric, 
'*  There  is  not  a  fadt  in  all  antiquity,    that  made  a 

greater  noife  in  the  world,  was  more  univcrfiiJy 

known,  or  is  better  attefted  by  the  graved  andmoft 
**  ancient  authors  among  the  Greeks,  than  this  of  die 
**  facred  erhbaflies  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos ;  in 
**  times  preceding^  by  an  interval  offome  ages^   the  voj- 

^ges  of  the  Carthaginians,    to  the  north  of  the 

••  ftrcights 
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^*  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  to  which  poflibly  the  reports 
''  about  that  people  might  give  the  occafion.'* 

This  author  having  coliefted  every  thing  that  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  have  faid  of  Abaris,  concluded, 
that  he  was  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern  iflatids  of 
Scotland*;  this  agrees  vei'y  ill  with  the  defcription of 
the  Hyperborean  ifland,  as  being  about  the  fize  of 
Scilly.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Irifli 
bards  have  carried  our  Dadanans  in  their  return  from  . 
Greece  and  Italy,  to  the  north  of  Scotland ;  biit  the 
embafly  of  our  Dadanans  to  thofe  countries,  the  na- 
ture of  the  embafly,  and  the  particular  mention  of 
Abras  as  the  chief*  l€;0ves  no  room  to  doubt,  in  my 
liuinble  opinion,  that  he  was  from  Ireland.  It  is  in- 
ieed  a  matter  of  little  moment,  if  he  was  of  Ireland, 
Scotland  or  Manx,  for  as  I  have  faid  before,  they 
wrere  one  and  the  fame  people,  of  the  fame  (DruidiCal) 
religion,  and  governed  by  the  fame  laws. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Acquaint- 
ed with  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Iris  Britannise: 
this  name  agrees  much  better  with  the  Hebrides,  for 
as  Carte  obferves,  all  this  traft  of  ifles  termed 
Hebrides,  was  of  old  called  Heireis: — to  which  we 
may  add  the  name  Erfe  ftill  retained  in  Scotland  for 
the  Irifh  dialed: — in  fine,    thef^  coafts  were  little 

*  But  he  allows  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
knowing  very  little  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  com- 
prehended the  inhabitants  thereof  under  general  names :  fuck 
ai  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  and  lived  like  Numades,  being  termed 
ScythsB  ;  and  thofe  who  lived  further  north  than  the  particular 
nations  whofe  names  they  had  heard  of  being  all  called  Hyper- 
borei. 

known 
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known  to  their  hiftorians,  and  Ireland  may  as  well  be 
meant  by  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  as  the  Hebrides, 
Orkneys,  or  even  Britain.  If  my  pofition  is  right, 
of  the  Irifh  having  pofTefled  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  adjacent  fmall  iflands,  till  cx)n(ined  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Manx,  by  the  Gomerian  Celts 
or  Britons,  (as  they  are  now  called)  it  is  of  no  %ii- 
fication  which  of  thefe  was  called  Hyperborean  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers.  The  fragment  of  the  poem 
here  produced,  defcribing  Abaris,  and  his  joumcy» 
may  have  been  formed  in  Britain,  and  by  tradition 
have  come  down  to  the  Irifh  poets. 

The  facred  prefents  fent  to  Delos  by  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, we  are  told,  were  ufually  accompanied  by  two 
young  virgins,  attended  by  five  men,  having  the  like 
facred  character  *  The  fragment  before  us,  makes 
no  mention  of  fuch  a  fuite ;  but  this  was  not  an  em- 
bafly  of  that  nature:  it  was  a  voyage  performed  by 
our  Dadanans  in  quell  of  knowledge,  and  fuch  was 
the  expedition  of  the  Hyperborean  Abarisof  Diodonu; 
&c.  Herodotus,  fays,  **  that  the  fuite  of  this  Hy- 
**  perborean  embaffy,  having  been  ill  treated  by  the 
••  Greeks,  they  took  afterwards  another  method  of 
**  fending  their  facred  prefents  to  the  temples  of 
*•  Apollo  and  Diana,  delivering  them  to  the  nation 
**  that  lay  neareft  to  them  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
"  with  a  requeft  that  they  might  be  forwarded  to  their 
*•  next  neighbours :  and  thus,  (fays  Herodotus)  they 
**  were  tranfmitted  from  one    people  to    another, 

through  the  weftern  regions,  till  they  came  to  the 

*  Oljmp.  Ode  3d  and  Sih. 

^  Adriatic, 
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^idriatic,  and  being  there  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
lODONEANS,  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  received 
"leniy  they  were  conveyed  thence  by  the  Melian 

ly^    Eubaea,    Caryflus,  Andras,  and  Tenos,  till 
^tlaft  they  arrived  at  Delos." 
j'do  not  think  the  dates  of  Europe,  in  this  polite 

p  could  have  been  more  civil,  in  forwarding  a 
hot  from  Ireland  to  the  pope  or  to  the  king  of 
pks:  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  criticife  on 
rodotus,  I  will  fay,  he  has  founded  this  ilory  on 
journey  of  our  lri(h  Dadanans.  For  can  it  be 
>ofed  that  if  the  Greeks  had  been  accuflomed  to 
ivc  Jacred p^  e/ents  of  firft  fruits^  to  be  facrificed  to 
lk>  at  Delos,  for  a  feries  of  years,  and  carried 
icr  by  Hyperborean  Druids,  that  they  could  pof- 
'  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  the  real  fituation  of  that 
d.  It  appears  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  and 
»k  upon  this  ilory  to  be  fabricated  by  the  Greeks^ 
^  the  expeditions  made  by  the  Dadanans  of  Ireland 
«itain,   to  Greece  and  Etruria,  as  recorded  in  the 

ent  hidory  of  Ireland. 

ticrc  is  a  very  ftriking  affinity  between  the  lan- 

gge  of  the  ancient  Irifh  and  that  of  the  ancient 

L'fcans,  for  example. 

riic  fctrufcans,  (fay  the  authors  of  the  univerfal 

3ry,)   had  feveral  deities  peculiar  to  themfelves, 

Portia  was  a  godJefs  held  in  high  veneration. 
■Tiac  archbifhop  of  Calhel  in  the  tenth  century, 
f  Us  in  his  gloifary,  that  Neart,  is  Virtus  in  Latin, 
•  Neart,  vel  baoith,  Dia  eigfi,  j.  e.  Neart  and 
^h  were  the  names  of  the  deity  of  wifdom,  with 

the 


is  a  common  or  general  name  for  alt  (at 
ainm  gaothe  gloitte,  i .  eigfi,  Neid  is  pure  h 
Nmtby  i.teine  Faid,  i.  e.  Ne  Naiib,  im 
dom  of  a  prophet.  Ba'/t  i.  ainm  djr  & 
Pain,  8  name  given  to  nobles. 

Ain.  t.  Traidbe  Dia^  no  TifuV*,  no  Fit 
i.  e.  Ain,  Taulac,  Fen  and  Mulloch  are 
fiding  over  battles. 

Tein.  I.  "Teinm.  i.  Tuigfi'qm^  Bal-t 
Tm.  I.  Ta/ach,  1.  e.  Tein,  Teinm  and  T 
Virdom,  whence  Bitl-tem  the  god  of  wile 
tion  the  chief  Baal,  as  im  implies  head, 
ning,  (b  that  wifdom,  fire,  aether,  wer 
words.  I  take  tiie  Fakncia  of  the  Etry 
our  Bal-ainitb,  or  god  of  battles,  corrupt 
Paflerus  in  his  Lexicon  ^gypth  Hebrait 
thefe  deities  in  the  following  manner. 

*'  Nei(  Unit.  Uniim  ex  Minerva  noi 
"  .Sgyptiot,  ut  conftat  ex  Platone  in  Ti 
*'  (Sais)  preefesDea,  ^Egyptiace  quidem 
"  autem,  ut  illnrum  fert  opinio  AeniiA 
que  nomen  ex  Hebraao  eft,  eandemque  i 
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etiam  eloqui,    &   docere  fignificatur.      NEIT 
>  eft  a  tDHij   unde  Neum  fermo,   elocutio ,  undc 
5cis  ONOMA,  Latinis  NOMEN. 
Arabic  Timk  the  fun,  tunk-puruft^  a  worfhippcr  of 

fun,  afrookh'tun^    to  fire,   fookh-tun^    to  kindlCf 
rekb'tuHy  to  inflame. 

n  Irifh  Tine  and  Teine^  implies  fire,  teinam  is  to 
blve,  to  melt.  It  is  certainly  the  root  of  the 
glifh  T/if,  i.  e.  Oar  eafily  fufed,  and  of  Tinder  i 
bme  parts  of  England  they  fay  tin  the  fire,  that  is 
it  up,  make  it  burn.  liH  Thanar  in  Hebrew  it 
lus.  Itbunar  in  Irirti  is  hell.  Our  Druids  wor- 
Dped  the  lun  under  the  name  of  Bel-tine^  or  Baal's 
,  and  1  cannot  think  Paflerus  right,    in  deriving 

Etrufcan  Tina  from  the  Hebrew  Thana  docere, 
:aufe  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  very  learned 
llius,  that  Peltinus  was  the  original  Hebrew  name 
Adontis  Gariztmj  on  which  the  idolatrous  Jews  had 
altar  of  the  fun.  "  In  Hebraeorum  monumentis, 
2  de  monte  DIJDSq  (Peltinus)  referunt :  id  vero 
men  montis  Ganzim  efle."  Rabbi  S.  Japhe 
hnq/i  obfervat.  Pehinaus  eft  mons  Gartzim^  quern 
ulhti  Samdritani  fan^uarii  loco  babebant.  Now  as  the 
Mrs  turned  their  faces  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  Ma- 
nimt^dans  to  Mecca,  in  time  of  devotion,  fo  did 
s  Samaritans  to  Peltinaus.  Oramus  autem  id  Do* 
Qum,  facie  ad  montem  Pehinaus  (Gariiim)  do- 
irn  Dei  (verfa)  vefperi  &  mane.  And  theSarpari- 
s  continued  this  mode  of  worfliip  in  the  time  of 
•  Saviour,  as  we  find  in  John  ch.  4.  v.  20.  Our 
icr's  worfhipped  in  this  mountain:  and  ye  fay, 
t  in  Jcrufalcm  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 

worfliip. 
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\¥or(hip.    (See  Millius  de  caufis  Odii.  p.  431.  alfoia 
Epiftolis  Samaritanis  Cellarii,  p.  4  J     Samaritani  au- 
temjam  a  Jofua,  in  eo  monte  (Garizim)  fynagogun 
&  templum  extrudum  fuifTe  contendunt.    (Milliui) 
Et  Jofua  Rex  arcem  extruxit  in  monte,    qui  adjaoet 
fmiftro  lateri  montis  Bendedi,  quique  vocatur  Anu- 
ria: (chron.  Samar.)     Here  again  is  our  Druidbl 
Sam-OTy   or  moi/ntain  of  Sam  the  fun ;  the  Baal-tine, 
and  although  many  learned  men  have  derived  Garizim 
from  the  Awibic  garaz  excidit,  obfcidit,  yet  we  find 
the  Samaritan  name  converted  into  Hebrew  letters 
was  Q^nJi  "in  bar  garrzim^^  but  the  old  Arabian  name 
for  the  fun  was  Kbur  or  gur  and  zybb^  which  com- 
pounded form  gurzybbf  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
was  the  fignification  of  the  Samaritan  name,  as  we 
find  Sam  was  for  the  fun  and  for  the  true  God,  and  is 
the  word  ufed  in  Genefis,  ch.  i.  of  the  Samaritan 
bible  for  the  Hebrew  ^leim.     And  if  I  am  not  mif- 
taken  the  Iri(h  Grian  the  fun  is  formed  of  Gritbam  to 
fcorch,  to  boil,  to  burn,  and  tine  fire,  as  we  find  it 
fometimes  writen  Gritban.     Gris  in  Irifti  is  alfo intenfe 
fire,  the  fun,  and  Gris-cbill  is  now  the  Irirti  word  for 
the  fandtuary.      (See  all  the  common  Iriih  lexicons.) 
Therefore  the  Samaritan   and  Hebrew  bar-Garizimt 
and  the  Irifti  ar-gris  are  all  fynonimous  to  Ar-Sarn  or 
Sam-arj   to  which  if  we  add  the  word  tan  which  in 
Hebrew,    Samaritan,    Arabic  and   Irifli,    implies  a 
country,  region,  diftridt,    we  have  Sam-ar-tM^  and 
the  Latin  Samaritania^   i.  e.  the  country  of  the  Ml  of 
the  fun,    or  our  Irifti  Bel-tifie  and  Etrufcan  Vol-nu^ 
as  written  by  the  Latins. 

To 
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3  this  we  will  add  the  foUowiqg  obfervations  of 
<arned  Monf.  Bailly  :  Vous  favez,  JVIonf.  que 
Jes  Chinois,  Ic  mof  Tien^  par  lequel  lis  defignent 
:  fupreme,  fignifie  primilivemcnt  le  GW,  &  que 
.Ti  de  Dicudcs  &iiwwj,  \\z.  Som-mona-kodom^  fig- 
cn  Perfan,  del  ancien, .  ou  ciel  eternal  be  incrcd. 
erfan,  comme  THebreu,  ne  met  point  de  difFe- 
i  cntre  ces  rignifications.  (Lettres  a  Monf.  Voh 
^w  les  Sciences  )  Here  again  is  the  Irifti  Sam-man'^ 
x>T  the  hoiy  fnan or  mon  of  Sam^  i.e.  the Bcl-teine. ' 
1  great  propriety  then,  does  this  learned  man  alk 
lueflion,  *^  pourquoi  les  Indiens  ont-ils  dans  la 
IS  grande  veneration  le  Mont  Pir-pcn-jai,  Tunc 

8  Montagues  du  Caucafe  fur  les  frontiers  du  petit 
iiibet  ?  ils  y  vont  en  pelerinage." — The  rcafon  is 
mt ;  it  was  the  Borb-ain-fuil^  or  mountain  of  the 
I  revolution,  of  the  Magogian  Scythians,  the 
mon  anceftors  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Irifh. 
EPHTIN.  Hoc  nomine  juxta  toties  citatum  Flu- 
«um»  intelligcbant -^gyplii-.finem,  veneram,  8c 
TORIAM,     Iriih,  iein^  force,  ftrengtb;    teann^ 

9  powerful ;  teann^  a  love  embrace ;  teannanij  to 
frace  a  woman ;  tanas^  dominion,  government ; 
^tciuy  the  go  J  of  power,  ftrcngth,  viftory  ;  thus 
^lann^'  the  deity  of  the  fea. 
:ALCANDER.  Nomen  regis  Biblii  apud  Plu- 
lum,  qui  uxorem    habuit  ASTARTEM,  apud 

Ifis  hofpitio  excepta  ell.  ^  Id  nomen  notat  regem 
inum  a  ^SOt  malach,  regnare:  unde  Melcch, 

Ander  vero  Grsccis  ANApas,  homo,  eft  ab  DlSf, 
rn,  rubere ;  unde  homo,  eo  quod  ex  rubra  ar- 
L.  III.  N^  XII.  K  gilla 


pcrfon. 

If  we  fucced  as  well  on  a  future  da 
reft  of  the  Egyptian  and  Tufcan  deitii 
tnyfelf  my  reiKlcrs  wiH  allow,  that  we 
proper  ground  to  proceed  in  our  approa 
an  inveftigation  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
that  all  is  not  fable,  though  at  prefent 
po-tical  fij^lion. 

VENUS.  Diaio  Grxcis  ignota.  Pai 
antiquis  Grsccis  eiiam  faille  ignotum,  f< 
e  Phcenicia  &  Cypro  in  Grieciam  tranfli 
cis  id  nomen  VENDRA  fujt,  ut  confti 
patera,  redoletque  originem  Hebraicam 
^3,  Bcn-tara,  filia  maris ;  quippe  tara  i 
taieftt,  unde  Grsecis  tapae  Neptuni  BItus 

In  Irilh  beaity  ban,  or  bban,  (van)  i 
daughter,  female ;  and  trea,  treatboHy  t 
or  dealbra,  the  fea  or  ocean  -,  heoce  the  ' 
dra  and  Irilh  Bitn-deara,  Venus.  Ban-. 
is  a  harlot,  and  by  miftaking  the  fenfe 
dray  probabt)  arifes  the  lafcivious  fables 
andLaiin  poets  refpedtng  this  goddefs. 
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"i-Iirfli  excepted  :  From  the  Etrufcans,  it  was 
"t  handed  down  to  the  Latins,  and  from  the 
ing  hint  in  Statins,  I  think  that  the  Romans 
sd  in  the  Metempfychofis  *  as  well  as  our  Irifli 
ij  wiinefs  the  following  lines  on  augury. 

■ 

u  quia  mutats  noftraque  ab  origine  vcrfis, 
Drporibus  fubiere  notos. 

Statius. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  this  art,  in 
J  I  believe,  too  myfterious  for  our  underftand- 
t  this  day.  Eiementorum  omnium  fpiritus,  ut 
)erennium  corporum  prasfentiendi  motu  Temper, 
ique  vig<*ns,  ex  his  quae  per  difciplinas  varias  af- 
nus,  participiat-  nobifcum  munera  diviiiandi  & 
ntiales  poteftates  ritu  diverfa  placatae,  velut  ex 
tuisfoniium  vcnis  vaticina  mortalitati  fupeditant 
.     (Lib.  21.  initio.) 

lib  magic  art  was  certainly  pradtifed  before  the 
fas  written,  as  we  find  in  Deuteronomy,  ch.  i8, 
t  is  exprefsly  forbid,  and  the  art  is  mentioned  un- 
variety  of  names,  which  have  been  all  adopted 
le  Magogian-Irifli,  but  not  by  the  Gomerian- 
\  and  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  a  dif- 

"hat  Pythagoras  took  the  do6^rine  of  the  Metemprychofis 
ic  Bramins,  is  not  difputed  ;  yet  future  times erroneoufly 
t  Pythagorean,  an  egregious  miftakc,  which  could  pro- 
ily  from  ignorance  of  its  original. 

(Hol*well*s  Hindoflan^  p.  26,  v.  2,) 
lagoras  died  497  years  before  Chrift,  aged  80,  (Trufler) 
ic  both  in  Arabic  and  Trifh,  denotes  the  great  forcerer, 
Her. 
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fcrcncc  of  religion  between  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
both  countries ;  yet  it  is  furprifing,  that  more  orien- 
tal names  in  this  art  did  not  abide  with  them,  from 
the  firft  Phoeniciai^-Pelafgian-lrifh  colonies  that  fettled 
there,  and  who  were  to  all  appearance  driven  thenoe 
by  the  Gomerians. 

The  Irilh  words  correfponding  to  the  Hebrew,  are 
as  follow. 

Hebrew.  Irish. 

kafam,  geafam,  to  divine ;  geafuph,  a  witdi, 

a  forcerer. 
ounan,  oinin,  ainin  or  ainius*  a  forcerer. 

nahhafhy  neas,  a  diviner,  a  no(>le. 

cheber,  geabhar,    a    forcerer.     The    nime 

€x>arba  given  by  the  druids  to  St.  Patrick  is  not 
greatly  different,  and  Baal  Aruch  obferves,  that  tini 
was  a  Perfian  name ;  Perfas  vocant  facerdotes  fooi 
in^n,  Chabirin.  The  Etrufcan  Samothracia,  is  of 
Arabian  origin,  viz.  Jimia^  natural  magic,  and  /mr, 
an  augur;  the  IriQi  words  are  fuamb  tarn^b^  foroe 
times  written  fuambaini  hence  Jbarman  fignifies  i 
magician,  at  Tobal  and  Mofco.     (LcBrun.) 

The  Hebrew  iadagnani  or  iadanani  Is  derived  from 
ladings  he  knew ;  it  here  implies  a  forcerer,  and 
compounded  with  the  Iri(h  dea  or  daa^  a  diviner, 
(Arab,  daa^  a  forcerer,)  forms  the  Irilh  DeaJauau 
The  old  Irifh  wrote  it  alfo  with  the  found  of  the  He- 
brew y,  dagne,  i.  e.  diogne,  i.  e.  dnoichgne,  Vet. 
Gl  )fs.  that  \sy  dagne  is  a  fpecies  of  druidifm:  ve 
alio  find  the  Chaldee  JH  to  fignify  fcientia,  cognitio, 

fentcDtia 
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fcntentia  in  32  ch.  Job,  v.  10.  and  this  in  Irilhis 
dan.     Caftellus. 

The  verfe  before  mentioned  runs  thus : 
Deut.  1 8.  anH  10.  v.  There  (hall  not  be  found  among 
you  D^ODp  BDp  Tkafam  kaiamim)  any  one  that 
u(eth  divinaiioii;  UWD,  (me,  ounan,)  an  obfcrver 
of  clouds  i  K^niD,  me  nahhafli,)  enchanter;  ^{J^30, 
(me  cafaf)  a  witch  ;  ^111  1111,  (cheber  cheber,) 
a  charmer;  ntK  ^Ktt^,  (lal  aub,>  a  confulter  of 
Aub ;    UVT,   (ladagnani)  a  knowing  one. 

Caftellus  interprets  ^JiVn\  ariolus,  fciolus,  futu- 
rium  divinator;  in  the  SyriaCf  magus,  veneficus; 
in  the  Samaritan,  omnifciens,  (de  Deo  dicitur ;)  in 
the  iEthiop.  praedixit :  fo  that  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt  of  the  proper  fignification  of  the  Irifh  Dadanan. 
Befides  thefe  names,  our  Iridi  druids  adopted  another, 
taken  by  the  holy  prophets  of  God,  viz.  Ceadriiicbt 
or  Cadruicbty  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  rTi*1  BHp, 
kodefruacb^  which  implies,  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy 
Gho^^  whereby  the  party  was  enabled  to  propliecy 
without  apparitions  or  vifioiiS.  (See  Godwin's  Mofes 
and  Aaron.) 

I  believe  no  people  in  the  weftern  world,  except 
the  Pelafgian  Iriih  admitted  the  HIM,  aub,  a  fpedes 
of  forcerers  who  were  faid  to  be  tyr«rc'>*»^»^,  qjr  ventri- 
loquifts ;  that  is,  qui  claufo  ore  loquuntur,  quia  vi- 
dentur  ex  ventre  loqui.  The  learned  Selden,  Feflel, 
Van  Dale  and  many  others  have  written  on  this  fub- 
jeft.  The  rabbi's  explain  aub  by  D^D^D,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  Greek  tw^ajf,  but  I  believe  the  Htr 
hrtw  piibim  here  implies  the  fame  as  attb^  i.  e.  uter, 
for  in  the  Irilh  language  abb  and  puit  do  both  imply 

ufer  i 
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uter ;  abb  alfo  means  the  entrails  in  general ;  chb- 
ajlradb  is  to  growl  *  inwardly,  as  a  dog ;  the  Englilh 
and  Flemifh  ^r(?u'/  fcem  alfo  to  be  derived  from  the 
Irifh  goof^  a  foothOiyer,  and  amhiiil  or  ool^  like,  limi- 
lis  ;  i.  e.  goorool-^  ahbac  is  a  tarrier,  bccaufe  of  the 
growling  noife  he  makes  in  his  purfuic  of  game. 
That  the  oriental  auh  were  forcerers,  the  learned 
Millius  has  very  clearly  demonllrated  ;  that  the  Inft 
ahb  were  forcerers  alfo,  is  evident  from  the  common 
verb  abb-fuidhim^  to  prophecy,  where  faidb  a  prophet, 
is  compounded  with  abb.  Thefe  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Irifli  forcerers,  nnd  I  (hall  hereafter  (hew  that  there 
was  a  prefiding  aub  at  each  tower,  and  that  the  firft 
name  for  Chiiflian,  a  bilhop  in  the  Irilh  language, 
was  aobb'tll-toir^  or  an  aub  of  many  towers,  or  places 
of  worfliip  ,  for  tor  not  only  implies  a  tower,  but  eve- 
ry thing  belonging  to  a  church f.  Aohilltoir^  i.e. 
deoradbde^  i.  e,fer  coragb  de^  i.  e.  E/poc^  that  is,  asif 
ilhoir^  is  a  holy  prophet,  a  bifhop  (Commentator  n 
the  Br  ebon  laws.)  But  efpoc  or  efpuc  is  the  fame  as/aJ- 

•  The  learned  Spencer  obferves,  that  aub  or  ohh  muft  be 
an  Egyptian  word,  and  he  refers  to  the  Etrufcaa  obba^  vsu  Ten- 
tricofuSy  which  muft  be  derived  from  this  aub.  This  author'i 
obfervation  perfe6lly  correfponds  with  the  Iriih,  in  which  lan- 
guage oibncy  abnc^  uibni  is  a  pitcher  or  bellyed  can,  and  the 
Britifh  and  Englifh  pitcher  is  from  the  Iriih  puit-<uar  ;  cuar,  i 
can,  or  vtfTel,  puit,  (utcr)  belly.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
Greek  python  when  applied  to  interpret  aub^  has  any  conncdion 
with  the  Hebrew  pet  he;i,  or  Syrhc  pithu/t,  a  ferpent ;  as  we  find  tkat 
aub  and  puit  in  the  Pclafgian,  did  both  imply  uter,  correfpood- 
ing  to  the  Greek  explanation  per  iyfetf^tfivUf. 

f  Hence  toir-dealbhach^  a  proper  name,  now  written /kt/b^; 
it  originally  figaified  a  tower-forcerer ;  fee  deaUha  or  tcalkhsf 
forcery. 

puc, 
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pucy  for  €s  is  uter  and  pc  or  puic  is  a  forcerer.  Sec 
Lhwyd  at  uter.  Hence  the  many  places  in  Ireland 
named  p///?,  pbnic^  and  puican  \  as  Glann-pbuic^  the  for- 
cerer*s  glinn.  When  chriftianity  was  eftabliihed,  all 
thefe  names  were  turned  into  ridicule  ;  thus  draoi^  a 
druid,  now  implies  a  witch ;  piiic^  a  fairy  ;  puicin^  an 
impoftor ;  puicinigbe  dubba^  dealers  in  natural  magic, 
witches,  &c.  &c.  again,  aub-altoir  is  the  name  of  the 
iacred  ftone  under  the  chalice,  in  the  altar  of  our  mafs 
houfes,  it  implies  the  altar  of  aub ;  eabul  is  certainly 
a  ftone  in  Arabic,  but  has  the  fame  derivation  of  our 
aubalioir^  which  like  many  other  terms  admitted  into 
the  Irifh  church,  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other 
language  than  the  Hebrew,  Chaldce  or  Arabian. 
Thus  I  Sam.  28,  8.  Saul  demands  of  the  woman  of 
Endor  HIRH  ♦S  Ni  *D1Dp,  divina  mibi  quafo  per  Aub^ 
and  afterwards  adds,  et  asckh dere  fac  mibij  quern 
dico  nbi\  it  is  then  evident  that  the  aub  was  to  confult 
the  manesy  or  infernal  angels.  Rab.  Bechai  therefore 
explains  dub  or  obb,  /pedes  magorum  eji  isl pytbom  voca- 
rur^  mortmimve  elicit^  and  adds,  tradiint  magiftri, 
Baal  Aub  ex  brachiis  &  axil  lis  eorum  loqui,  nam  (mor- 
tuus)  furgens,  fedet  fub  brachiis  ejus  &  loquitur: 
and  Apuleius  confirms,  that  this  kind  of  divination 
was  pradlifed  by  the  Egyptians.  '*  Zachlas  adeft 
*'  Egyptius,  propheta  primarius,  qui  mecum  jam  du- 
*' dum  grand i  praemio  pepigit,  reducere  fpintum^  cor- 
**  pufque  illud  poft  liminio  mortis  animare."  (Lib.  2. 
Metamorpb.  p.  62J  Bochart  and  Le  Moyne  think 
thefc    magi    predi<^ed    ab     obh^     i.    e,     ferpente; 

becaufe 
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becaufc  Hefychius  explains  O/Vw?  by  ct^k*,  buttbcfc 
words  both  return  to  the  Chaldee  ounan^  and  ahh  or 
aub^  implying  a  forcerer.  We  fhall  have  occafionto 
treat  largely  of  thefe  forcerers  when  we  come  to  ihc 
Milefian  hiftory  of  Ireland,  where  the  poets  have 
played  oflf  the  whole  artillery  of  divination,  and  IhaB 
therefore  drop  this  fubjeft  at  prefenr. 

Aub,  obh,  being  the  magician  or  forcerer  of  the 
Irifh,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  convcrfc  with 
the  dead,  and  perform  fuch  extraordinary  feats  by 
fpeaking  from  his  belly,  with  his  mouth  clofed  i  fo  alio 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  mailer  of  all  learning :  hence 
we  have  abb-gbitir^  the  name  of  the  alphabet,  from 
gbitir^  writing;    abb-litir^   the  alphabet,    from  /i/ir, 
reading,  writing,  engraving;  ittfcriobam  in  thecon- 
clufion :   and  from  the  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  aub  or 
obby  are  derived  the  following:   abbcbe^  a  fcholar; 
abbac^  a  fprite,  (Arab,  hebka  ;)  abb-antur^  good  luck, 
good   omen ;    abb-rann^  bad   omen  ;   abb-ran^  dark, 
i.  e.    ran^  feafon  of  abby  fprites,   (Greek  E»>e«»«»  "ii 


*  ^nfduu  &  xAii^ovdt,  (omen)  are  of  Magogian  or  Pela^gias- 
Irifh  original  alfo,  i.  e.  phaith  man  ;  phaith  or  faith  ominator; 
cleidhy  myRcrium ;  oinCf  ominatoris.  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  Caledonia^  or  north  of  Scotland »  is  derived  fron 
Clldb-oin-ia^  i.  e.  the  country  of  the  myfterious  ominators,  fee- 
ing our  Dadananai  fettled  there  fo  long ;  yet,  I  acknowledge, 
the  Irifh  chidy  the  north,  is  much  againft  me  ;  and  here  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that  the  Greek  euroclydon^  which  hai 
fo  long  entertained  the  critics,  appears  to  me,  no  more  thin  the 
Felafgian  Irifh  oir^o-clcid^  eaft  from  the  north,  or  a  north-north- 
eail  wind,  which  fo  much  endangered  St.  Paul,— -of  the  ^dU^ims, 
wc  arc  yet  to  treat  in  our  topography  of  Ireland. 

Hefychius 
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Hefychius  from  ^fchylus;)  abb-eily  calumniator; 
di-abb-eil^  the  devil,  (Arab,  ablis,  iblis ;)  abh-fuigbantj 
to  be  aftonilhcd ;  ^i/^,  afprite;  abb-feoir.  the  devil, 
a  gafconader,  adverfary ;  abbta^  ubbta^  upta^  forcery, 
witchcraft;  obban^  uabhan^  fear,  dread,  forcery ;  obbnacb^ 
terrible ;  uabb^  fear,  dread,  horror,  miracle,  (Perficd 
ujube^  Arab,  aajiby  miracle,  prodigy,  wonders ;)  ubb- 
gaoiibj  whirlwind,  \.  c.  gmitb^  or  wind  of  ubb  or  aub-^ 
ubb'Uifcej  a  whirlpool  or  water  oi  Aub. 

As  I  am  of  no  party,  have  no  fyftem  to  fupport, 
but  write  for  information,   and*  have  produced  an- 
cient and  refpedable  authority  for  every  thing  here 
offered,  fupported  by  living  evidence,  tbe  language  of 
the  people :  I  think  it  candid  to  mention  one  great  ob- 
jedlion  that  occurs  to  me,   againft  this  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate the  hiftory  of  Ireland :   it  is  this ;  the  Irilh 
chriftian  writers  of  the  early  ages,  pofitively  aflert, 
that  our  Hibernian  druids,  permitted  no  idol  wor- 
ship, no  graven  images  ;  and  what  feems  to  confirm 
this  aflertjon,  is,  that  no  images  have  ever  been  found 
in  our  bogs,  among  the  various  reliquesofdruidifm, 
which  have  been  difcovercd.     They  fay,  that  the 
unhewn  ftones  capped  with  gold  and  filver,  to  repre- 
fent  the  fun  and  moon,  furrounded  with  twelve  others, 
to  rcprefent  the  angels  prefiding  over  the  feafons  or 
months,  or  by  nineteen  others,  to  reprefent  the  lunar 
cycle ^    or   by   twenty-eight,    to  reprefent    the  folar 
cycle  \  were  the  only  fpecies  of  idolatry  to  be  found  ; 
and  hitherto,  experience  and  obfervation  lead  me  to 
believe  it,  and  this  furround  of  ftones  was  called  the 
cill  or  kill^  from  whence  cill  now  implies  a  place  of 
devotion,  a  church ;   but  we  meet  with  many  Cill  in 
Ireland,  where  no  traces  of  a  chriftian  church  are  to 

be 
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be  found,  confequently  they  receive  their  names  from 
the  druidical  temples  which  once  flood  in  ihofe  places. 
The  word  cill  is  not  from  the  Latin  ceila  as  fomehavc 
imagined,  but  from  the  Hebrew  cbJU :  inter  raontcra 
templi  &  atrium  mulierum,  erat  S^Pli  cbillf  fi?c 
w^THx/ir^y  fpatium  antemurale.  (Relandus  Antiq. 
facrae.  p.  29.)  CinereshujusvaccaecoUedli  in  tres  par- 
tes dividcbantur — una  in  Vn,  chilly  five  anteraurali 
fervabatur  in  memoriam  exufticni-.  (idem,  p.  J09.) 
The  circle  of  ftones  was  called  ci^y  as  I  have  often 
mentioned,  hence  cir-goor  or  kirgaur  was  the  name 
of  the  circles  built  bythe  augurs,  and  are  always  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  this  name  from  the  cabara.  Cirgaur  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Stone  Htnge  in  England. 
Crgaur  exifts  in  many  places  in  Ireland,  particularly 
near  lough  Gaur  in  the  County  of  Limerick.  This 
word  has  been  miftaken  by  Mr.  Cookefor  two  Hebrew 
words,  viz,  ^O,  cir^  the  chonca  marina,  or  any  round 
building,  and  Tli,  ^^«r,  congregatio.  (Cooke  s  Eur 
quiry,   p.  52J 

The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  of  the  Gora^ 
rian  Cehs  by  the  learned  Adamus  Bremenfis.  "  Decs 
^^  fuos  neque  templis  includere,  neque  ulla  hamani 
**  oris  fpecie  alFimilare,  ex  magnitudine  &  dignitate 
**  celeftiuni  arbitrati  funt ;  lucos  &  nemora  confecran- 
tes,  deorumque  nominibus  appellantes,  fecretum 
illud  fola  reverentia  contemplabantur.**  ^Hjfi. 
Ecchf.  c.  6* J  He  then  gives  a  drawing  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  druidical  altar  in  Germany,  at  a  place  called 
Brut'knmp^  and  obferves,  brut^  hariolari,  licet  5  but 
modeftly  cxprefles  his  doubts  of  this  explanation :  this 
is  the  Irifii  Irioil^  a  forcerer  j  derived  of  the  Hebrew 
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i  Runb^  to  divine  by  the  Holy  Ghoft^  as  before  ex- 
plained: how  then  does  this  agree  with  Caefar's  de- 
fcriptiun  of  the  Germans  neque  Druides  babent^  neque 
facr'juiis  Jiudent.     (Btll.  Gall.  hb.  6.) 

The  ancient  Arabs  had  alfo  the  rude  upright  ftone 
or  pillar.  Arabes  Deum  quidem  colunt,  qualem  ti- 
tamen  minime  novi :  llatua  autem  quam  vidi,  erat 
quadratus  lapis.  (Maximus  Tyrius.)  The  modern 
Arabs  lliil  pay  great  veneration  to  this  ftone.  Sic  ho- 
ciieque  Meccs  in  Alcahaba,  lapidem  nigrum  colunt 
Arabes,  &  ob  reverentiam  ofculantur.  (Bochart.) 
The  learned  Spencer,  fully  proves,  that  thefe  pillars 
were  the  Cham-manim  or  Hham-manim  of  the 
Egyptians.  Nam  Scripiura  Sacra  de  Cham-manim 
loquitur  tanquam  columnis  aut  ftatuis  excelHs,  aut  in 
altum  elevatis,  non  tanquam  fimulacris  in  formam 
orbicularem  fabrefadis.  Sic  itaque  naturan^  &  for- 
mam eorum  explicandam  cenfeo.  Chammanim  Sym- 
bola  quaedajn  erant,  aut  figura  conica,  vel  pyrami- 
dali  fada,  quibus  idololatrae  veteres  ad  folis  be  ignis 
cultum  utebantur.  Nam  Deus  ille  in  quo  folem  cole- 
bant  veteres,  ab  ^gyptiis  Ammon,  ab  Africanis 
Hammon,  ab  aliis  Omanus,  diftus  eft. — Verifimili 
itaque  conjeCtura  ducor  ut  fentiam,  idololatras  antiquos 
ad  radii  folaris  formam,  8r  ignis  (fymboli  folaris)  fi- 
guram  pyramidalem,  ea  plerunque  compofuifle. — 
Non  temere  dubitandum  eft,  ^gyptios,  Sokm,  Lu- 
nam  &  Sydera  impenfe  coluifle. 

Spencer  derives  Chamman  from  TXQT\  a  word  in  the 
Hebrew  and  yEgyptian  languages,  fignifying  heat, 
and  the  fun  as  ihe  fountain  of  heat.  (Spencer  De 
Legibus  Hebr.  v.  i.e.  25.)     The  latter  part  of  the 
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compound,  viz.  man^  fignified  the  emblem,  and 
'  fometimes  god :  from  this  word  ■?«»,  many  of  the 
hills  and  mountains  in  Ireland  recdre  their  name;  as 
Sliabh-na-man,  Man-garton,  Mas-a-Bheil  or  Nlan- 
avulla,  &c.  &c.  and  on  the  tops  of  all  thefc,  the 
Chammamin  are  ftill  to  be  found. 

The  fcripture  feems  to  diftinguifli  the  worfhippers 
of  Baal  in  the  groves,  as  having  no  graven  images. 
2  kings,  c.  21.  I .  Manafleh  did  after  the  abcroinaiion 
of  the  heathen  whom  the  lord  call  out. — He  built  up 
again  the  places,  he  reared  up  altars  for  Baal  and 
made  a  grove  and  wor(hipped  all  the  hoft  of  beavea 
and  ferved  them — he  built  altars  in  the  houfe  of  the 
lord — he  built  altars  for  all  the  hoft  of  heaven,  in  the 
two  courts  of  the  houfe  of  the  lord,  and  he  made  his 
fon  pafs  through  the  fire,  and  obferved  tiroes 
and  ufed  enchantments  and  dealt  with  familiar  fpirits 
and  wizards,  and  he  fet  a  graven  image  of  the  grove 
that  he  made  in  the  houfe- 

And  in  Leviticus  we  find  a  diftindlion  made  be- 
tween the  graven  image  and  the  upright  unwrought 
ftone.  Ch.  26.  i.  Ye  (hall  make  no  idols,  nor  graven 
image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  ftanding  image  (pillar) 
neither  (hall  ye  fet  up  anyimage  of  ftone  CHcb.  a  ftone 
pifture)  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it. 

2  Kings,  17.  29.  Howbeit  every  nation  made  gods 
of  their  own  ;  and  put  them  in  high  places,  which  the 
Samaritans  had  made  every  nation  in  the  city  wherein 
they  dwelt. — V.  30.  The  men  of  Babylon  made  Suc- 
coth  benoth, — the  men  of  Cuth,  made  Nergal, — the 
men  of  Hamoth,  made  Afhima, — and  the  Avitesmade 
Nibboz,  ficc.  &c.  fo  that  we  find  thefe  idolaters  dear- 
ly 
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ly  diftinguifhed  from  the  grove  worfliippers  of  Baal. 
Again  we  fin.1  the  -Egyptians  very  early  mentioned 
as  liaving  magicians.  Gen.  41.  8  And  Pharoah  fent 
and  called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt  and  the  wife 
men. — 'V.  45.  Can  we  find  fuch  a  one  as  this  is,  a 
roan  in  whom  the  fpirit  of  God  is?  And  he  gave  him 
to  wife  Afinath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  pricft  of 
ON. 

**  Egypt  (fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon)  had  priefts  and 
**  they  had  lands  aflSgned  them  ;  and  'tis  likely  they 
**  and  the  magicians  were  the  fame,  and  I  think  the 
•*  city  of  ON,  mentioned  early,  was  a  place  of  wor- 
(hip  dedicated  to  this  power,  and  that  they  had  tow- 
ers, as  the  tower  of  Syene  and  Naph,  Fathros^ 
Zoan,  Sin,  No,  Aucn,  Phibefeth*  Tbhaphnehesj 
fome  are  proper  names,  and  'tislikdy  the  reft  were 
fuch.  And  they  had  images,  pedes,  or  pillars, 
upon  tlie  tops  of  the  towers.  And  they  had  pillars 
which  'tis  likely  were  fct  up  as  memorials  of  fome 
pretended  atchievements  of  their  gods,  before  wri-* 
**  ting  was:  whether  they  were  only  pillars,  or  they 
"  had  each  the  enfign  of  the  fun,  or  a  globe  with  rftys 
**  of  light  on  the  top,  and  fo  were  called  iniages  of 
**  the  light  and  fun,  I  am  not  certain,  and  thefe  gods 
**  were  called  Dungy  Gods,  by  way  of  contempt." 
Mr.  Hutchinfon  has  here  exaAly  pourtrayed  the  wor- 
(hipof  our  Hibernian  Druids,  who  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  mixed  an  abominable  worfhip  of  the 
infernal  angels,  and  as  Erafmus  and  Olaus  Worrnius 
obfervc  of  the  German  Druids,  grata,  quidam  coitus 
viciffitudine,  cibis  fumptts,  hymnos  facros  in  honorem, 

veri  &  fupremi  numinis  ceciniflTe. 

And 
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And  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  Swedes  thought 
it  unworthy  of  the  cclellial  gods,  to  be  (hut  up  in 
temples,  or  to  bear  any  human  refemblance.  *'  Ci- 
terum  nee  cohibeii  parietibus  Deos,  nee  in  ullara 
humani  oris  fpeciem  alfimilare  ex  magniiudinc  coelcf- 
tium  arbitrantur."     (De  mor.  Germ.) 

2  Kings,  23.  5. — And  the  king,  (Jofiah)  com- 
manded to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  the  lord, 
all  the  veffcls  that  were  made  for  Baal  and  for  the 
grove,  and  for  all  the  hoft  of  heaven  and  he  burnt 
them. —  And  he  put  down  the  idolatrous  priefts, 
whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  ordained  to  bum  in- 
cetife  in  the  high  places,  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in 
the  high  places  round  about  Jerufalem :  them  alfo 
that  burned  incenfe  unto  Baal,  to  the  fun  and  to  the 
moon  dnd  to  the  planets,  (Twelve  Sicks  or  Con- 
stellations) and  to  all  the  hoft  of  heaven- 

Deutr.  7.  5.  Ye  fhall  deftroy  their  altars  and  break 
down  their  pillars,  and  cut  down  their  groves»  and 
burn  their  graven  images  with  fire.  V.  25.  Thou 
Ihalt  not  defire  the  filver  rior  gold  that  is  upon  them. 

Our  Dungy  priefts,  as  Mr.  Hutchefon  calls  them, 
(inftcad  of  ♦JjTt  Danani,)  our  priefts  of  On,  in  the 
country  of  Tir-Oin,  had  one  On,  Clogh  *,  or  ftonc 

pillar, 

*  Onn  is  rendered  in  the  Irifh  Lexicons,  a  ftone,  but  it  im* 
plies  a  llone  pillar  dedicated  to  the  fun.  We  find  On^  £$9^ 
Aon  in  the  old  glofTaries,  explained  by  Sam^  i.  e«  the  fiin. 
And  Ong  18  a  fire,    a   hearth,    from  the  fires  conftantlj  kept 

burning  in  honour  of  Baal  or  the  fun — and  as  the  priefts  of  the 
fan,  were  admitted  by  und^ion,  Ongadh  is  to  anoint,  whcnoe 
ong  has  various  meanings  as,  clean,  clear,  healing,  curing,  a- 
nointing,  fire,  flone,  hearth,  forrow,  grief,  a  figh,  gain,  pro- 

fit, 
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pillar,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  gold,  with 
kvhich  it  was  overlaid  ^  this  was  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence On-oir  or  Clogh-oir,  and  the  place  where  this 
[lood,  is  now  a  bi(hop*s  fee,  known  by  the  name  of 
Il^logher :  this  is  the  common  tradition,  but  I  thinfc 
ITlogh-oir  is  derived  from  aire  forcery, — the  ruachan-' 
[lone,  vulgo  rocking  ftone,  is  defcribed  by  Borlafei  it 
^as  the  prophetic  ftone  or  oracle. 

Notwithftandingall  thefe  authorities  drawn  from  the 
facred  writings,  and  the  great  uaiformity  and  firiiili* 
:ude  that  reigns  in  all  the  ancient  Irifh  MSS. 
between  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient  Irifh  and  that  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans  and  Phoenicians^ 
I  cannot  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  think,  that,  our  mixt 
colony  of  Pelafgian  or  Magogian  Scythians,  Phoeni- 
cians and  -Egyptians,  did  emigrate  to  this  country  at 
fo  remote  a  period  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  moft 
ancient  idolaters  built  no  temples,  and  like  our  Irifti 
Druids,  chofe  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  and  moun- 
tains for  their  altars  and  places  of  worfhip.  Thus 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  that, 
"  they  had  no  images,  neither  did  they  build  alrars 
br  temples;  c!:arging  thofe  with  folly  who  did  thofe 

fit,  &c.  &c.  Hence  the  temple  of  Onias  near  Memphis,  htiilt 
by  permiflion  of  Ptolemy  Philametor,  which  the  Gretki'  galled 
OHit  ttff  and  often  Onnaf  and  the  adjacent  country  •»/«  ;^«f^  and 
the  metropolis  known  alfo  by  thp  name  of  Hcliopolis,.  was 
changed  to  Ount  finrf^^Xif  and  then  it  was  ludicf^ufly  .l^id  the 
Jews  had  worfliippcd  there  an  afs  to »«>«?,  but  what  is  moft  ex- 
traordinary, the  Gnoftics,  cliriftians  oT  Judea,  in  the  firft  ages 
the  churchy  rcprcfcntcd  their  god  Sabaoth  in  the  figure  of  a|i 
ifs,  and  %  monkifli  ftory  was  foon  trumped  up  of  Zachariaf 
having  feen  Sabaoth  in  bis  affaninc  form  !1! 

things : 
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things:  but  that  when  they  went  to  facrifice  to 
Jupiter,  they  alcended  the  higheft  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains."  Strabo  obferves  likewife  of  them^  "  tliai 
they  had  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  facrlBced  ro 
the  gods  upon  fome  high  place." — Thus  we  find 
Cyrus  having  had  a  dream  which  affurcd  him  his  end 
drew  near,  "  facrificed,*'  fays  Xenophon ''  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  Perfia. 
And  the  fame  was  likewife  pra6tifed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  (Appian  de  Bello  Mi- 
thrid.) 

f  They  certainly  learned  this,  and  the  planting  ilieir 
places  of  worfhip  with  trees,  of  the  old  patriarchs, 
who  thought  it  an  unfit  thing  to  confine  the  infinity 
of  God's  majefty,  and  therefore  made  choice  of 
mountains  rather  than  other  places,  for  the  worfliip- 
ping  of  God,  and  to  facrifice  to  him  upon  ;  planting 
them  with  trees,  that  the  awfulnefs  of  the  (hade 
might  contribute  to  the  raifing  their  devotion,  and 
render  them  proper  foicmn  places  for  the  adoration  of 
the  deity.  But  the  gentiles,  (modern  when  compar- 
ed to  the  Irifh  Druids)  though  they  retained  moun- 
tains and  groves  for  their  public  worfhip,  foon  cor- 
rupted their  opinions  which  firfl  brought  them  into 
ufe.  Ha.ving  made  the  fun,  m.oon  and  itarsf,  objects 
of  their  worfhip,  they  had  the  fairer  view  of  their 
gods,  and  thought  it  was  agreeable  to  their  advanced 
ftation  to  worfhip  them  on  the  higheft  afcents,  and 
that  their  prayers  and  facrifices  would  be  more  avail- 
ing in  thofe  places,  than  in  valleys;,  for,  being  nearer 
to  their  deities,  they  might  in  their  opinion,  be  the 
cafier  heard  and  better  obferved  by  them.     Thus 

Lucian 
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ian  ttlls  us,  that  t!iey  had  in  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
it  Hierapolis  which  **  flood  on  the  knob  of  a  hill, 
pus's  three  hundred  cubits  high,  into  one  of 
:h  a  man  gets  up  twice  a  year,   and  dwells  feven 

together  in  the  top  of  the  phallus,  that  he  may 
erfe  with  the  gods  above,  and  pray  for  the  prof- 
y  of  Syria ;  which  prayers,  fays  he,  are  the  bet- 
eard  by  the  gods  for  his  being  near  at  hand/' — 

was  the  opinion  of  Lucian,  but  the  fadl  is,  thcfe 
s  or  round  lowers,  were  made  for  celeftial  obfer- 
ns,  as  thofe  ftill  ftanding  in  Ireland,  were  by 
Druids.  Tacitus  was  of  the  opinion  of  Lucian  % 
:ing  of  fome  very  high  mountains^  he  fays,  that 

did  "  maxime  Caelo  appropinquare,  precefque 
alium  a  Deo  nufquam  proprius  audire."  This 
le  more  grofs  idolaters  to  dedicate  their  mountains 
me  particular  deity.  *'  In  the  early  dawn  of  fu-^ 
ition,  fays  Lucian,  mankind  was  content  to  con- 
te  their  groves,  mountains  and  plants,  to  fome 
cular  god.'* —  Hence  it  is  that  ^fchylus  calls  the 

an  mountain  Tmolus  Ufh  t^ao,  and  Philoftratus 

us,  that  tlie  Indians  called  the  mountain  Caucafus, 
'o<««f.  But,  we  muft  confider  thefe  accounts  arc 
n  us  by  grofs  idolaters,  for  Jamblicus  tells  us, 
\.  I.  c.  17.)  from  the  old  books  of  the  -Egyptians, 

they  eftcemed  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  only  the 
s  of  fuch  celeftial  fpirits  as  take  care  of  human  af- 
5.  And  the  Philolbphers  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c. 
>  travelled  into  the  Eaft  in  fearch  of  knowledge, 
e  not  fo  abfurd  as  to  believe  that  the  hoft  of  hea- 

were  really  and  abfolutely  gods,  but  taugiu  at 
•  return,  that  they  were  the  feats  and  rcfidcnce  of 
OL.III.  N^XII.  L  their 
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their  gods.  Therefore  Zenot  when  he  aflerts,  that 
the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  are  intelligent  and  wife, 
fiery  fire,  muftbc  underftood  to  mean,  that  thefc  bo- 
dies, which  he  imagined  lo  be  compofed  of  fire,  were 
informed  and  axfluated  by  a  wife  intelligent  being: 
wherefore  Pofidonius  fays  of  the  Stoicks,  that  they 
thought  a  ftar  to  be  a  divine  body.  And  Philo  tbc 
Jew,  who  was  a  great  Platonizert  calls  the  ftars, 
^^  divine  images,  and  incorruptible  and  immortal 
fouls ;"  which  muft  be  in  regard  of  the  fpirits  which 
he  fuppofed  informed  them  :  and  Procliis  calls  the 
fun  the  king  of  intelledual  fire ;  this  makes  H^mer, 
fay  '*  the  fun  from  his  lofty  fpherc  all  fees  and  hears.** 
(Od.  12.  V.  326)  Agreeable  to  this,  Anaxagoru 
was  condemned  by  the  Athenians,  and  fined  and  bar 
niflied,  becaufe  he  held  the  fun  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mere  mafs  of 'fire,  and  the  mopn  a  habitable  earth; 
as  if  the  drying  thehi  to  be  animated,  was  the  &ne 
thing  as  to  deny  them  to  be  gods.  Hence  the  Baal  of 
theeaft  and  of  Ireland,  the  fuppofed  agent  of  the  7?  iwr, 
became  the  Greek  Zf»«,  (from  the  Pelafgtan  Irifhyn, 
omnifcient)  and  the  Roman  Jupiter,  that  they  made 
to  inhabit  the  fun  :  a  (Irong  proof  of  what  filly  and 
abfurd  hypothefes  men  are  capable  of  ere£ting,  when 
once  they  give  way  to  vain  fpeculations,  and  fcience 
falfely  fo  called,  and  what  fools  they  become^  when 
once  they  profefs  themfelves  wife  !  It  would  be  happy 
for  the  world,  fome  modern  chriftians  were  as  free 
from  cenfure,  as  the  pagan  Hibernian  Druids  were. 

In  low  flat  countries,  they  raifed  artificial  aicents 
for  their  altars :  thefe  earns  are  innumerable  over  Ire- 
land, Scotland  and  England.     Kircher  is  of  opmon, 

that 
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this  was  the  ufe  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids:  in 
rmation  of  his  opinion,  he  produces  Abenephius 
rabian,  who  fays,  **  the  Egyptian  priefts  piled 
ige  ftones  in  the  figure  of  a  cone,  or  lofty  pyra- 
and  called  them,  the  altars  of  their  gods/'  And 
Brms,  that  the  Coptites  likewife  called  them  the 
s  and  altars  of  the  gods. 

hen  the  Spaniards  firft  came  into  Mexico,  they 
I  the  fame  fort  of  places  built  for  worlhlp  there, 
defcribes  them  as  their  common  temples;  one 
m,  he  fays,  "  was  a  fquare  mount  of  earth  and 
,  fifty  fathom  long  every  way,  built  upwards 
la  pyramid  of  Egypt,  faving  that  the  top  was  not 
,  but  plain  and  flat,  and  ten  fathoms  fquare;  up- 
e  weft  fide  were  fteps  up  to  the  top,  that  their 
s  might  turn  their  backs  to  the  fun,  for  their 
rs  were  made  towards  the  rifing  fun/' 
the  account  Gemelli  gives  us  of  the  Mexican  py- 
Is  at  Teotiguacan,  (which  in  that  language,  fig- 
,  fays  he,  a  place  of  godsy  or  of  adoration^')  they 
:he  -fflgyptian,  were  erefted  both  for  fepulchres 
he  worfhip  of  their  gods :  the  firft  he  faw  was 
f  the  Moon^  about  fifty  yards  high.  This  Mexi* 
rord  is  literally  Irifti,  Ti-teag-ungban^  the  fepul- 
3f  thehoufe  of  the  fpirit  (God.)  See  Ti  explain- 
Xth  Number  collated  with  the  Chinefe. 
1  thcfe  examples  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  re* 
antiquity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
\  flatter  myfelf,  the  learned  will  agree,  that  the 
nt  language  of  the  Irifti  is  worthy  of  preferva* 
and  is  of  ufe  in  illuftrating  the  facrcd  and  pro- 
luthors. 

L  2  The 
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The  ingenious  Eugene  Aram  derives  all  this  fimi- 
litude  of  cuftoms,  language,  &c.  between  the  lh(b 
and  Britifh,  from  the  Celts,  whofe  language  he  fays 
was  the  foundation  of   the  Greek  and  Latin — ^*  ilai 

* 

Celtic  which  pohlhcd  by  Greece  and  refined  by  Rome, 
and  which  only,  with  dialedic  difference,  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  Virgil  and  thundered  from  the  mouth  of 
Honncr.'* — 1  Hatter  m>felf  to  have  thrown  new  lightt 
on  this  curious  fubject,  and  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  language  of  thele  iflands,  was  originally  Paleftine- 
Scythic:  it  was  in  fad  the  language  of  that  pcoi^c 
which  Munfieur  Bailly  calls  Vancien  peupic  perds. 
(Lcttres  fur  ies  Sciences  and  Voltaire's  obfervationon 
ihem.)  An  1  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  exprcffion,  I 
eftecm  tlie  Infli,  Erfe  and  Manx  to  be  thefe  very 
ancient  people,  and  therefore  they  may  properly  be 
cdWtd  rajk'ien  petfp/e  perdii^  reiroiivee.  Dans  THifttMrc 
de  rAftronomic  ancienne,  publiec  l^annee  dcrnicrc, 
on  a  parlc  d'un  pct^ple  derruit  &  oublic,  qui  a  prece- 
de &  cclaire  Ies  plus  anciens  peuples  connus.  On  a 
dit  que  la  lumiere  des  Sciences  &  la  philofophic  fem- 
blaient  e-rc  defcendues  du  nord de  I'Afie,  ou  du  moins 
avoir  brillc  fous  le  parallele  de  50  degies,  avantdc 
ii'etcndrc  dans  I'lnde  &  dans  la  Chaldce.  On  n't 
point  eu  rintention  d*avancer  des  paradoxes:  onadit 
liniplenient  ce  que  ies  faits  ont  indiqiie.  (Lettresfur 
Ies  Sciences.     Preface.) 

In  confornVity  to  cuflom,  I  have  hhherto  adopted 
the  term  Hiberno-CcUic  for  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient irifli  ;  now  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  thepoftc- 
rity  of  GoincT,  were  the  realCeltae  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans',  and  the  Iriili  Seanachies  never  acknowledge 

themfelvcs 
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themfelves  to  be  the  defcendants  of  Gomer,  but  of 
Magog:  Doctor  Parfons  has  made  this  obfervation; 
*'  It  is  very  remarkable,  fays  he,  that  the  earlieft  Irilh 
records  are  as  clofely  conformable  to  fcripture,  in 
the  divifion  of  the  world  between  the  fons  of 
Noah,  as  they  are  in  other  refpefts ;  efpecially  if  it 
be  confidered,  that  feveral  of  them  were  wrote  long 
before  revealed  religion  was  received  in  Europe,  and 
others  compofed  and  handed  down  by  the  fileas  and 
bards,  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times:  and  in  fuch  of 
them  as  I  have  feen,  not  much  is  faid  of  Gomer,  but 
they  derive  the  firft  inhabitants  that  came  into  Ireland, 
and  indeed  every  other  colony  that  afterwards  invaded 
It,  from  Magog,  the  father  of  the  Scythians.  (Rg- 
mainsofjapbet^  p.  162.) 

The  doftor  then  concludes  with  faying,  that  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  Magogian  Scythians, 
and  the  firft  of  Britain  were  Gomerians ;  yet  in  the 
fubfequent  part  of  his  work,  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  languages  were  the  fame :  they  were  fo,  moft 
probably,  whilft  they  remained  together  in  Scythia, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  neitherthe  Iri(h  or  the  Welfli 
will  allow  that  they  are  fo  at  this  day,  or  have  any  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  the  fame  language,  at  any 
time  finqe  their  arrival  in  Europe.  1  flatter  myfelf  to 
have  traced  the  caufe  of  this  variation,  by  deriving 
the  Irifti  from  that  great  body  of  Magogian  Scythians 
who  at  one  time  over-run  Paleftine  and  mixed  with 
the  Phoenicians  and  ./Egyptians,  and  in  the  conclufion 
of  this  work,  1  propole  to  draw  ftronger  proofs  of  my 
jaffcrtions  from  language. 

It 
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It  is  certain  thir  the  Pj-yih^_i-:  of  ztt  r:ic;m 
Greeks,  or  e\tn  of  :ht  njij^rrr.  -£sr-  p"-a.i-s  jc  ri^ 
nidans,  never  were  inirod-iiiTi  :z.ic  Lur  ^j"-.*i-:i.  itii- 
gion  of  Ireland.     The  crLidi  -^^r:  ir.^  «-ri.pcf 
tbc  uocGod;   ihey  believed  in  :'-DGffd.r^i£  Ci:iic5cr 
angels  prcfiding  over  ihe  zciior^s  z£  -rr.kr'as.z ,  dcj 
believed  in  a  future  ftaie  cf  hzif^s.t^  zTid  :be  iaunoc* 
tality  of  the  foul ;  but  they  knew  a:>iing  cf  Apoik^ 
Jupiter,  Mars,  &c.  &c.  they  piida  veiicrir'jon  luihc 
fun,  moon  and  ftars,  as  the  agents  of  tbc  irue  God  { 
and  tbefe  were  called  Cab^j^  the  gre«t  one^  ^  T23 
in    Hebrew    and    Arabx,    (potens,)     the   anckat 
JEgyptians  and  Phoenicians  did  the  iame,  and  had 
their  Cz^/>/,  which  Pluche  thinks  were  Oliris,  Orus 
and  Ifls.    (Eufcbius  depritpcw.  Evang.  /.  i .  cT  PLuo  k 
Craiylo^  C5?  Abbe  Plucbe.)     The  Irifli  dniids  held  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Greeks  after  they  bad  adopted 
Folytheifm,  yet  they  would  never  permit  fudi  ^xA 
idolatry  into  their  wor(hip :  like  the  andent  Scytfaiaoi 
their  anceilors,  they  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  own 
laws,  culioms  and  worfhip,  that  they  puniflied  evoy 
perfon  who  made  the  leaft  attempt  to  follow  thofe  of 
any  other  nation :   this  was  the  remark  of  Herodotus 
in  his  Melpom.     Anacharfis,  a  famous  Scythian  phi- 
lofopher  went  to  Athens  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Solon,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Greek  law-giver,  forhii 
great  learning  and  extenfive  knowledge: — but,  bc- 
caufe  he  affected  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the 
Greeks,  when  Anacharfis  wa3  ever  mentioned,  the 
Scythians    would  anfwer    they  knew    nothing  of 
him/' 

"Now 
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Now,  fays  Dodtor  Parfons,  becaufe  the  Scythian 
ofopiiers  taught  the  dodi  ine  of  a  future  ftate,  fomc 
ors  imagined  they  had  it  from  Pythagoras;  but 
■nay,  without  doing  any  violence  to  luch  hifto- 
5,  reverfe  this  opinion,  and  aflert  that  he  was 
;ht  by  the  Gomerians  or  Scythian  theologifis. 
ris  was  a  very  famous  philofopher  among  the  Scy- 
is  ;  he  and  Zamolxis  wrote  of  a  place  of  blifs  af- 
his  life,  and  if  we  give  credit  to  the  words  of  Tra- 
they  believed  they  ihould  live  again.  Thefe  and 
y  other  Scythian  philofophers  mentioned  in  the 

records,  who  flourilhed  feveral  centuries  before 
lagoras  was  thought  of,  had  always  correfpon- 
:c  with  theGomerian  fages,  thedruids,  even  from 
time  of  Japhet;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  moft 
ent  nations  had  their  knowledge  of  thefe  matters 
"1  Noah  and  his  iflue ;   the  purer  doftrines  from 

of  Japhet  and  Shem,  the  more  corrupt  from  that 
•iam  :  fo  that  the  Gomerian,  Scythian  or  Mago- 
L ,  and  Chaldaean  philofophers  had  originally  the 
«  pure  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  did  not  devi- 
in  any  wife,  till  idolatry  and  polytheifm  had  over- 
en  them,  and  caufed  in  many  places,  their  divifion 
:>  different  fedts  refpeftivtly.  But  the  affinity  in  the 
:ems  of  the  Scythians  and  Gomerians  in  their  no- 
ns  of  the  theogeny,  lafted  longer ; .  for,  when  ido- 
ry  had  overtaken  them,  the  corruption  affeded 
ra  both  alike,  as  they  migrated  weft  and  northweft 
Dn  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  the  worjbip  of  God 
s  untainted  in  Britain  and  Irjeland  many  ages 
5r  its  adulteration  elfewhere/'  (Remmns  ofjapbet^  p. 

0.) 

"  Doftor 
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"  Do6\or  Burnet  makes  no  qucflicm  but  tlie  druids 
*'  were  of  the  ancient  race  of  wile  mtn  ;  not  iheGrc- 
"  cian,  fays  he,  whom  Pliny,  afrer  the  oriental  ex- 
*^  predion,  calls  the  Magi  of  the  Gauls ; — in  fhortit 

is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  point  out  the  rife  and  R;ft 

ages  of  the  druids." 

Strabo  fays,  the  Turditani  or  Bcetici  wlio  wereihc 
wifeft  of  the  Iberians,  had  commentaries  of  aniiquiiy, 
together  with  poems,  and  laws  written  in  verfe,  fevc- 
ral  tlioufand  jearii  old.  Dudor  Parlons  has  proved 
thefc  Ibciians  wcie  KJagogian  Scythians;  again,  fays 
riie  Doctor,  the  liciruriai.s  of  Italy,  were  a  fet  of 
Philofophers,  who,  according  to  Diod.  Sicul.  applied 
themfelvci  lo  t**o  fiudv  of  nature,  efpecially  the  pb^ 
nomena  of  ti'iC  aunoi'p:icre,  portents  and  prodigies; 
befides  which,  th;iy  phii  ;ibphifed  concerning  the  ori- 
gin and  end  of  the  world,  and  the  lime  of  its  duration i 
jnforauch,  that  upon  every  unufual  appearance  in  na- 
ture, they  were  always  confulted,  even  by  the  ftate, 
as  well  as  individuals,  and  their  decifion  was  held  ia- 
cred,  and  their  advice  followed  :  Who  were  the  He- 
trurians,  but  a  race  defcended  from  the  firftPELAsci, 
who  went  into  Italy  after 'the  flood?  And  who  were 
the  Pelafgi,  but  Gomcrians  and  Magogians  from  the 
illes  of  Elifha  and  Iberia,  which  1  have  fufficiently 
proved  elicvvhere  ?  And  in  fine,  who  were  thefe  latter 
*'  Hetrufcan  philcfophers,  but  a  feledtfeifl  of  (ludems 
*'  taught  by  the  di  uids,  and  in  time  diftingui(hcd  by 
•*  the  name  Hctrufci  \  but  not  till  after  the  Latin  lan- 
*'  guage  was  formi.d/'     (Remains  ofjapbet^  p.  i\u) 

Milton,  an  author,  who  was  as  full  of  learning,  as 
he  was  void  of  illiberal  prejudices,  who  was  an  enemy 

to 
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to  lov.'  fervility,  or  partial  narrow  fentimcnts,  and  not 
at  all  addicted  to  credulity,  tells  us,  ''  that  learning 
**  and  fciences  were  thought  by  the  beft  writers  of  an- 
**  tiquit}^  to  have  been  flourifhing  among  us,  and 
that  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  the  wifdom 
of  Perfia  had  their  beginning  from  Britain  ;  fo  that 
**  the  druids  of  the  Gomerians,  and  rhtfileas  of  the 
**  Magogians,  whether  in  thefe  iflands  or  on  the  con- 
**  tinent,  were  the  original  fagfes  of  Europe  in  all  the 
**  fciences  from  Japhet.** 

**  The  druids  of  the  continent  never  committed 
**  their  myfteries  to  writing,  fays  Do<ftor  Parfons,  but 
*  taught  their  pupils  memoriter:  whereas,  thofe  of 
**  Ireland  and  Scotland,  wrote  theirs,  but  in  charaft- 
**  ers  different  from  the  common  mode  of  writing; 
but  thefe  were  well  underftood  by  the  learned  men, 
who  were  in  great  numbers,  and  had  not  only  ge- 
nius, but  an  ardent  inclination  to  make  refcarchcs 
•*  into  fcience  ;  and  therefore  they  were  the  more  rea- 
**  dy  to  receive  the  light  of  the  gofpel  from  Patrick,  es- 
pecially as  great  numbers  continued  diflentients, 
'  all  along,  from  the  fuperftitions  of  the  druidical  fyf- 
tem  i  and  it  was  with  a  general  confent,  and  the 
applaufe  Df  the  learned,  that  this  apoftle  committed 
*'  to  the  flames  two  hundred  tradlsof  the  pagan  myf- 
**  teries.''     ( Remains  of  J aphet^  p.  144.) 

Thofe  great  antiquaries,  Lhwyd,  Rowland  and 
Borlafe,  make  the  fame  obfervations  refpedting  the 
Irifh  druids  committing  their  tenets  to  writing,  where- 
as it  was  death  for  a  druid  of  the  Gomerian  race,  both 
in  England  and  Gaul.     Can  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that 

the 
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the  religious  tenets  of  the  Hibernian  druids,  and  oftibe 
Wellh,  were  the  fame  ? 

They  diflfered  alfo  in  another  very  material  dr- 
cumfiance:  thofe  of  the  Gomerian  race  had  iadi 
power  and  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  peopici 
that  even  kings  themfelves  paid  an  impbdi  fhvifli 
obedience  to  their  dictates ;  infomuch,  that  their  ir* 
mies  were  brave  in  battle,  or  abject  enough  to  decbne 
even  the  mod  advantageous  profpecls  of  fuocefe,  ac- 
cording to  the  arbiirar)'  prognofticks  of  this  let  of  re- 
li^ous  tyrants ,  and  their  deciGons  became  at  laft  p^ 
remptory  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  the  affiiirs  of  ret 
gion. 

But  this  flavifh  concellion  to  the  wills  of  the  dniids 
never  prevailed  in  Ireland,  notwithflanding  the  gcIl^ 
ral  efteem  they  were  in  with  the  vulgar,  becaufc  they 
had  fchools  of  philofophy,  and  their  princes  were  as 
well  vcrfed  in  the  nature  of  things  as  their  priefis,  and 
therefore  fcience  gave  them  liberty  to  think  for  thcm- 
ielves.  Then  filcas  fupported  this  fpirit  in  the  gentry, 
and  their  ^/(fi^/u or  judges  fuperintended  in  dvil  nat- 
ters; fo  that  the  druids  had  no  power  in  the  framii^ 
or  adminftration  of  the  laws. 

The  learned  Codce  in  his  enquiry  into  die  patriar- 
chal and  druidical  religion,  (ays,  *^  Not  to  lay  any 
greater  flrefs  than  needs,  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
affinityof  words,  with theHebrew and  Phcenidan,  the 
multitudeof  altars  and  pillars,  or  temples  fetupin  the 
ancient  patriarchal  way  of  wor(hip,  throughoutENC- 
LAND,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Islands, 
form  an  argument  concluGve,  that  an  Oriental 
colony  muft  have  been  very  early  introduced." 

Sammes 
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Sammcs  in  his  hiftory  of  Britain^  brings  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  Britain  in  the  time  of  Joftiua  j  for,  (iaiys  he, 
they  were  driven  up  into  a  flender  nook  of  earth,  too 
narrow  to  contain  fo  great  and  numerous  a  body* 
they  difceded  tliemfelves  into  good  (hipping,  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  moft  parts  o(  the  world,  of  whofe 
»mpanjr  Britain  received  a  confiderable  (hare. 

Carte,  author  of  the  general  hiftory  of  England, 
fgys,  it  was  about  450  years  before  Chrift,  that  thefc 
Phoenicians  firft  difcovered  the  Britidi  ifles;  and  a 
trade  to  theie  parts  was  opened  by  the  Carthaginians, 
ivho  about  the  year  of  Rome  307,  fent  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar,  with  each  a  fleet,  to  fail,  the  one  fouth, 
the  other  northward  from  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
to  difcover  the  weftern  coafts  of  the  continent  of  Afri- 
ca and  Europe,  and  the  iflands  that  lay  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.     (P.  41.) 

Now  Carthage  was  founded  by  the  Tyrians  1259 
years  before  Chrift  j  is  it  probable  that  a  nation  fp 
well  Ikilled  in  navigation,  would  refide  there  800  year* 
without  being  acquainted  vrith  the  Atlantic  ocean? 
BiftiopHuet  aiferts,  that  before  the  time  of  Jo(huaf 
fome  colonies  of  Phoenicians  were  fettled-on  the  coaft 
of  Africa ;  for  the  expedition  of  the  Phoenician  Hcr-^ 
cules  into  Africa,  fays  he,  was  about  300  years  before 
Jafan  went  to  Colchis.  And  it  is  this  Hercules  that 
Sancfaoniathon  has  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Me- 
lecarthus,  and  therefore  his  voyage  into  Africa  was 
preceding  the  time  of  Gideon,  cotemporary  with 
Sanchoniathon.  So  that  before  the  time  of  Solomon, 
of  Hyrom  and  of  Homer,  the  Phoenidans  had  over- 
run the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft  of  the  ancient  world. 

Be 
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Be  it  noted  that  the  Phoenician  word  Mtlecart^  in  Iriih 
fignifies  (killed  in  navigation.     CSee  p.  cxxii.) 

M.  TAbbfi  de  Fontenu  has  clearly  proved  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  an  eftablifhed  trade  with  Britain  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  1 190  years  before  Chrift,  {Utm, 
de  Litterature^  torn.  7.^.  126.)  and  that  this  commerce 
continued  for  many  ages ;  that  the  Carthaginians  af- 
terwards took  up  this  trade,  and  excluded  all  other 
nations  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  Britain, 
and  quotes  a  paflage  from  Strabo,  where  he  relates 
that  the  captain  of  a  Carthaginian  veflfel,  feeing  hira- 
felf  followed  by  a  Roman  fleet,  chofe  to  (leer  a  falfc 
eourfe,  and  land  upon  anotlier  coaft,  rather  than 
(hew  the  Romans  the  way  to  Britain  ;  (b  jealous  were 
the  Carthaginians  of  enjoying  the  immenfe  profits 
they  got  by  the  fine  tin  of  the  Britannic  ifles*. 

Who  then  can  doubt,  fays  the  Abb6,  but  that  the 
ancient  Britains,  after  that  clofe  correfpondence  with 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagenians,  for  fo  many  ages, 
had  adopted,  not  only  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  but 
even  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians.  For,  this  com- 
merce could  not  have  lafted  during  fo  great  a  fpacc 
of  time,  if  the  Phoenicians  had  not  great  eftablifli- 
nwnts  in  thefe  iflands,  and  the  liberty  of  making  a 
public  profeflion  of  their  religion.  The  Abb6  then 
proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  Saxons  borrowed  from 
the  Britains  the  wor{hip  of  Ifis,  a  deity  of  the  Pbce- 
nicians,  which  the  Saxons,  he. thinks  communicated 
to  the  Swedes,  and  here  the  Abb6  quotes  the  follow- 

*  If  the  Carthaginians  could  alter  their  eourfe  ac  fea,  at  pka- 
Cire,  they  certainly  had  the  ufe  of  the  ^Qinpafs*  See  Fan-inl 
Ui  the  conclufion  of  this  number. 

ing 
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ing  paflages  of  Tacitus,  "  fignum  ipfum,  Ifidis,  in 
modum  libernae  figuratum  docet  advevflam  religio- 
nem.** — And  alfo — **pars  Suevorum  &  Ifidi  facrificai" 
to  prove  thai  the  Swedes  reprefented  Ifis  in  the  form 
of  a  (hip.  1  am  of  opinion  that  Tacitus  here  confirms 
the  Arkite  worfhip,  lb  learnedly  handled  by  my  wor- 
thy friend  Mr.  Br) ant,  becaufe  Efs  and  En  in  Irifli, 
or  Magogian  Sc>thic,  and  ajoox  in  Arabic,  fignify  a 
ihip:   and  Apuleius  tells  us,  that  the  moftexpreflive 

fymbol  of  Ifis,  with  the  Egyptians,  was  a  veffcl  of 
water. 

To  this  let  us  add  that  the  ancients  attributed  the 
invention  of  navigation  and  the  art  of  building  ihips 
to  Ifis  and  Ofuris,  and  aflert,  that  the  (hip  in  which 
Ofiris  failed,   was  the  firft  long  (hip  that  had  been 
upon  the  Tea,  for  which  reafon  the  Egyptian  aftro- 
nomers  placed  this  (hip  in  the  celeftial  conftellations : 
it  is  the  fame,  the  Greeks  afterwards  named  the  con- 
ftellation  of  Argo  \  but  Eifs-aire  and  Arg  in  Iri(h  arc 
fynonimous  names  for  a  fea  commander.     Some  au- 
thors obferve,     tliat  if  Ifis  had  been  known  to  the 
Pelafgians  and  other  ancient  Greek  nations,   Homer 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  this  deity.     To  this 
I  reply,    that  Homer  has  fubftituted  Ceres  for  I(is, 
and  Diodorus  Sic.  and   Herodotus  aflfure  us,    that 
Ceres  was  the  fame  as  Ifis ;  and  in  the  Pelafgian  Iri(h, 
Caras^   is  a  fh  p  of  war,  and  confequently  fynonimous 
to  Eis,   or  His ;    Caras  a  firft  rate  (hip,  Shaw's  Dicti- 
onary of  ti.e  Irifh  language.     Now  the  words  Eifs,  or 
Efs  and  Caras,   bcmg  peculiar  to  the  Irifh  and  not  to 
be  found  in  Wcllh,   Corni(h  or  Armoric,  to  fignify  a 
Ihip,   there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  words  being  Ma- 
gogian- 
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gogian-Scythian  and  that  they  were  not  introdiiced 
iato  the  Gomerian  Celtic,  and  confequently  the  liifli 
and  Wellh  were  different  dialeds. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  adopted  the  Scythian  word  Eifs^  a  fhip,  for 
die  goddefs  of  marine  affairs,  and  accordingly  dedica- 
ted to  her,  piftures  of  wrecks  at  fea,  as  Juvenal  ob- 
lerves  in  his  12th  fatyr;  juft  as  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugueze  do  at  this  day  to  St.  Anthony ;  and  ia 
time,  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  Egyptian  Ifis, 
Cybele  or  Kybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Nature 
&c.  &c. 

Plutarch  and  Apuleius  introduce  I(is  fpeaking  thus, 
Rerum  natura,  parens  fum  omnium  elementonim; 
and  MacrotMus  fays,  that  Ifis  was  nothing  elfe  than 
the  earth  and  nature  :  but  Tacitus  mifguided  by  the 
word  Eifs,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  queen  Ifis,  pene- 
trated into  Suabia  and  taught  the  Germans  to  honour 
deities,  to  till  the  ground,  and  fow  corn,  and  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  fhip  that  had  brought  the 
queen  from  Egypt,  the  Germans  adored  her  under 
the  figure  of  a  (hip.  The  French  antiquaries  go  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Paris  being  a 
(hip,  arederived  alfo  from  the  Egyptian  Ifis,  and  that 
the  name  Paris,  was  a  Greek  word,  and  canie  from 
-tnt^k  ^i«f,  near  the  famous  temple  of  Ifis,  fince  we 
muft  fuppofe,  fays  MonfieurDanet,  that  a  tempk  vt^sk 
dedicated  to  this  goddefs,  where  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main now  (lands.  But  in  the  infcription  of  the  co- 
lumn dedicated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Pelafgians, 
to  the  Egyptian  Ifis,  as  related  by  Diodorus  Sic  wc 
find  no  record  of  her  maritime  expedition ;  it  runs 

thus: 
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thus:  "I  am  Ifis,  queen  of  Egypt,  inftrufted  by 
Mercury  ;  nobody  can  abolifti  what  I  have  eftablifhed 
by  my  ordinances ;  I  am  the  wife  of  Ofiris ;  I  firft  in- 
vented the  ufe  of  corn ;  I  am  the  mother  of  king 
Horus  i  I  Ihine  in  the  dogftar ;  by  me  the  city  of 
Bubafii  was  founded,  wherefore  rejoice  thou  Egypt, 
rejoice,  thou  haft  brought  me  up  and  fed  me."  Now 
in  the  Pelafgian  Irilh,  the  word  Natnra  is  exprefled 
by  aos^  ais^  uis  and  tahacb  \  the  laft  is  from  the  Chaldee 
93b,  taba^  natura  ; — Arab,  taba ; — ^thiop.  tabady  % 
whence  in  Irifti  and  Arabic  teibe  is  a  phyfician,  a  ftu- 
dent  of  nature  :  aos  in  the  modern  Irilh  is  compounded 
as  in  dutbcas^dualdas^toiceas^bias^nos^meineas^  all  fignify- 
ing  natiiray^hitviQtao5'dana^Sin\2Lg\c\^x\jleigb'€as^  a  phy- 
fician ;  uis'orby  death  5  that  is,  deprivation  or  ceflb- 
tion  of  nature :  and  as  the  Egyptian  Ceres  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Dli,  gheres,  i.  e.  maturam  fpicam^ 
fo  in  the  Irifh,  caoraSy  is  ripe  corn,  fruit  in  cluftcrs^ 
berries-,  and  as  the  Egyptian  Cybele^  i.  e.  Deorum 
mater,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  S^PI,  cbebel^  i.  e. 
parere,  (as  Paflerius  has  (hewn  in  his  Lex.  Egypt* 
Hebr.)  fo  in  the  Pelafgian  Irifh  cbabaille^  is  pregnancy  ; 
cebil^  a  midwife:  in  Arabic,  bhab'tla^  pregnant;  ke^ 
bil^  or  kebilety  a  midwife,  fpecies,  tribe,  family, 
generation,  progeny.     Again, 

The  word  Re  in  Irilh  fignifies  the  moon,  (in  He- 
brew ireabb)  which  joined  with  aos  or  ais^  (the  fame  as 
the  Egyptian  Ifis,)  forms  nifre^  which  I  believe  is 
the  mtt^K,  ajhre^  of  the  bible;  a  word  that,  (as 
Bates  obferves,  Crit.  Hebr.  p.  54.)  has  been  falfeiy 
rendered  into  Englifh,  groves^  for  a  grove  could  not 
grow  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  or  under  every  green 

tree^ 
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tree.  Maachah  made  an  image  to  Afhre  and  Manaf- 
feh  a  graven  image  of  it,  and  fet  it  in  the  houfc  of 
the  lord  ;  which  he  could  not  do  to  a  grove,  i  K. 
xiv.  23.  They  built  them  high  places  and  pillars  and 
Afhres,  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green 
tree. — xvi.  12.  He  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal,  and 
Ahab  made  an  Afhre. — xviii.  19.  The  prophets  of 
Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of 
A(hre  four  hundred. — xvii.  16.  And  they  made  an 
A(hire  and  worlhipped  all  the  hoft  of  heaven  and  ferv- 
ed  Baal. — xxiii.  4.  Bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  lord,  all  the  veflels  made  for  Baal  and  for  Alhrc 
and  for  all  the  hoft  of  heaven. — 6-  And  he  brought 
out  the  A(hre  from  the  houfe  of  the  lord,  and  burnt 
it,  and  ftampt  it  to  fmall  powder. — Therefore,  fays 
Bates,  it  was  covered  with  fome  metal,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  eafcar,  or  rough  ftone,  capped  with 
filver,  ufed  by  the  Irifh  druids  to  reprefent  the  moon, 
as  that  of  Baal  or  Sam,  was  capped  with  gold  to  re- 
prefent the  fun, — hence  the  Greeks  and  Romans  re- 
prefented  the  ^Egyptian  Ifis,  with  a  half  moon,  hold- 
ing a  fphere  with  her  right  hand  and  a  veflcl  full  of 
fruit  with  her  left.  Bates  imagines  Samel  mentioned 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  7.  to  be  the  fame  as  Ifis,  but  Samel, 
I  believe  is  the  Sam  or  Baal  (fun)  of  the  ancient  Irilh 
and  of  ihe  AlTyriansi  Aflire  being  always  mentkmed 
wiih  Baal,  I  conckide  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  the 
moon,  named  in  Irilh  eafL\  eafcar^  eafconn^  (thcEf- 
v/ara  of  the  Indians,  named  aUo  efkendra)  wordsvcry 
fimilar  to  eafcra  or  afcra^  a  decayed  grove,  derivol 
I  from  the  Hebrew  n^tl^K  Afliera,  i.  e.  Incus  ubi  ftc- 
riles  funt  arbores,  and  hence  the  miilakc  of  ihc 
Englidi  tranflators. 
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We  are  told  that  the  ^Egyptians  afcribed  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile,  to  the  tears  that  Ifis  fhed  for  ihc 
death  of  her  hufband  Ofiris :  this  appears  to  be  ano- 
ther fable  foifted  in  by  the  Greeks,  for  eas^  as^  and 
eafar  in  Irifh  fignifies  a  cataradt,  a  cafcade,  an  over- 
flowing of  water  after  great  rains  or  thaws,  andmoft 
probably  fignified  no  more  in  the  ancient  iEgyplian. 
It  is  alfo  worthy  of  notice  that  Suris  or  Syris  was  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  river  Nile,  a  name  adopted  by 
the  Irifti  in  the  river  Suir  that  runs  by  the  c#ty  of 
Waterford. 

Syris.  Nomen  Nili  apud^thiopes.  Dionyf.  Perieg. 
de  Nilo. 

Syris  ab  -^chiopibus  vocatur. 

Qiianquam  Plinius,  lib.  5.  c.  9.  non  totoejusdecurfui 
id  nomen  attribuat,  fed  parti  tantum.  Dubium  in- 
terim an  hoc  nomen  a  calore  Regionis,  feu  potius  a 
navigatione  fadtum  fit ;  nam  *>»D  Syr  etiam,  fluvia- 
tiles  fcaphas  figniBcat,    ut  Exod.  xvi.  3.  (Pafferius  ) 

Sur,  is  an  original  word,  has  pafled  into  mod 
languages  of  the  world,  (like  the  word  Sacy  a  bag) 
Ex.  gr.  Swi^  Swry  water,  river,  fea,  Welfh —CAwr/i, 
lain,  ufuj  water,  Sourga^  a  great  river,  in  Tartary — 
SuerOy  milky  water,  Spanifti — Surgeon^  a  rivulet, 
Old  French — Zn/,  an  inundation,  Suabb^  to  fwim  : 
TUpJby  to  flow.  Heb.  and  Chaldee — Subb^  liquid, 
Syriac — Zur^  a  well,  a  ciftern,  in  the  fame — Sutb^ 
Kquor,  Ethiop. — Suts^  to  wafh,  zui^  to  fprinkle,  Arab. 
— Sufy  water.  Old  Perf. — Sug\  a  river,  PerC — Sou^  wa- 
ter, Cophtic — Tt^u^  the  fea,  Armen  — Soui^  Oufou^  wa- 
ter, Kalmuc  Mong — Soiij  a  river,  Indian — Suy  vfztcr^ 
Cbinefe — Xu^  liquor,  Japonefe — Suj  water,  Tur- 
VoL.  HI.  N^  XII.  M  kifli 
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kifti — Sio^  the  fca,  a  river,    Swedifli — Sior^  the  fca, 

Iflandic — Soo^  a  lake,     Finland--Aiw,  a  pond.  Go- 

thiQ — 5^^,  Englifh,    &c.     Hence  the  name  Sirenes, 

Syrens  or  Tea  goddefles,  may  have  its  origin ;  thoogh 

others  derive  it  from  the  Phoenician  word  &r,    to 

fing. 

The  paifages  herein  quoted,  relating  to  the  phikh 

fophical  terms  adopted  by  our  Hiber no-Druids,  are 
a  proof  that  every  fragment  of  Pagan  antiquity  coo- 
tributes  to  the  explanation  of  the  facred  fcriptores} 
fhews  the  origin  of  that  fuperftitiqn  which  prevuid 
amongll  the  moil  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  an  evidcDoe 
of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  writings;  we  find  alitbe 
'mofl  remarkable  llories  contained  in  them,  difguifcd 
in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  Heathens,  as  was  neceflaqf 
for  the  reception  and  carrying  on  of  idolatry.  Let 
fuch  as  have  too  haftily  (hewn  a  difrefpedl  for  tfae 
writings  of  the  old  Teftament,  ferioufly  coniid^i  if 
the  want  of  a  due  veneration  for  them,  has  fiot  pror 
peeded  from  the  want  of  under ftanding  them. 

The  like  fuccefs  attends  the  invefiigation  of  aof 
ancient  Greek  words  in  the  Pelafgian  Irilh  ;  for  ex- 
ample Delphi,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  cities  of  GreeoCi 
was  remarkable  for  its  oracle ;  £fch3'lus,  Euripideii 
Pindar,  and  many  others,  call  this  city  'o^jfrt, 
pnd  Hv^-r,  Omphalos  and  Pythio,  Python  or  Pythia. 
Pindar  tells  a  ilory  of  two  Eagles,  (ent  by  Jupiter, 
one  eaft  and  the  other  weft ;  they  met  here  and  con- 
fequently  this  fpot  was  -O/m^mah  tiji^  yiif,,  the  navel  of 
the  earth.  Phurnutus  derives  the  name  from  V>^» 
a  divine  voice.  And  Pycho  is  derived  from  niM% 
%o  interrogate^  to  undeiftand.    M  tliefe  were  cer* 

taioly 
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tainly  Pdafgian  words,  and  are  ftill  prefervcd  in  the 
Irifli  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic  or  WcMh, 
viz.  Om-pbaile  or  Owrfaile^  is  the  cave  or  den  of  au- 
gury, or  of  fate : — Dalbba  or  Dalpbai^    is  augury  or 
forcery,  and  Puithxs  the  fame  as  Aub^  i.  e.  uter^  and 
thefe  were  ventriloquifts,  as  we  have  defcribed  alrea* 
dy.     Thefe  fadts  (peak  for  themfelves.     It  is  alfo 
remakable  that  the  Hyperboreans  of  the  Greeks^ 
^  (whom  I  have  reafon  to  think,   were  the  Magogian- 
Scythians  or  IrilhJ  gave  the  firft  xifptrt^i  (m  Irifh  bra- 
pbaitb)  or  prophets  to  this  temple  of  the  Delphi,  as 
we  are  told  by  a  very  antient  tradition  preferved  by 
Paufanias,  and  that  they  came  from  beyond  the  feas 
to  fettle  at  Parnaifus.      In  another  fragmeat  of  a 
hymn  compofed  at  Delphi  by  a  woman  named  BeOt 
mention  is  made  of  three  Hyperboreans,  viz.  PagafiB, 
Agyeus  and  Olen ;    the  firft  performed  the  office  of 
the  prophet  of  Apollo,  and  declared  the  fenfe  of  the 
Oracle  in  hexameter  verfe.    Olen  is  probably  the  fame 
as  fiAnf  AixiH  of  Paufanias,  and  was  of  the  Ollam  of 
Ireland,  of  whom  we  (hall  treat  in  the  fubfequent 
pages.     Now,    Bag-ois,  Agh-ois  and  Ollam,  were 
three  names  given  to  certain  ranks  of  the  Hibernian 
Druids,  expounders  of  the  bagh  or  holy  word,  of  the 
Agh  or  holy  law  and  the  Ollam  was  a  philofopher, 
or  expounder  of  the  law  of  Nature.     See  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  hall  of  Tara  in  this  number. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  moft  ancient  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  of  the  fables  in  which  it  was  enve- 
loped, and  (hewn  from  good  authorities,  that  it  is 
founded  on  fads ;  I  propofe  in  fome  future  number^ 
to  continue  thefe  obfervations  to  the  arrivd  of  the  co- 
lony from  Spain,    under  the  conduct  of  Milefius. 

M^  Let 
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Let  not  the  Irifh  hiftorian  be  difmaycd  ai  the 
^counts  of  the  Magogian  Scythians*  given  by  the 
authors  of  the  univerfal  hiftory.  They  have  copied 
Herodotus  only,  who  in  his  firft  book  and  c.  io7, 
fays,  that  Idng  Madycs,  the  Scythian,  conquered 
the  Medes  under  Cyaxares  and  that  they  were  maflcn 
of  Afia  only  twenty-eight  years :  Cyaxares  reigned 
forty  yeais  and  died  five  hundred  and  ninety  four 
years  before  Chrift. 

Wc  have  much  better  authority  for  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  Magogian  Scythians,  being  mailers  of 
Afia  and  part  of  Egypt.  Juftin  in  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  fpeaks  of  the  Scythian  king  Tanais  as  co- 
temporary  with  Vexor^s  king  of  Egypt,  and  in  his 
lecond'book,  he  fays,  that  Afia  was  ^tributary  to  the 
Scythians  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  that  Ninus 
was  the  firft  who  freed  his  country  firom  tht 
yoke. 

Strabo  1.  15.  affirms  that  Idanthyrfus  the  ScjlUan, 
conquered  all  Afia  and  part  of  Egypt.  Arrian,. 
declares  that  the  Parthians  were  a  colony  of  Magog^n 
Scythians  who  left  their  country  under  Jandyfus 
who  was  king  of  Scythia  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris. 
To  thefe  Jet  us  add  the  authority  of  the  learned 
Gebelin,  who  has  lately  publifhed  a  hiftory  of 
^  Allyria,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  pigts. 
Monfieur  Boivin  has  proved  that  Vexorcs  and 
Sefoftris  wejre  the  fame  perfon,  and  Sefoftris  died 
fourteen  hundred  and  fixtecn    years    before  Chrift. 

To  the  hiftx)rian  I  leave  the  chronological  part  \  in 
jhe  courfe  of  twenty  years  refidcncc  in  this  country, 

I  have 
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I  have  known  but  one  learned  gentleman,  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  Irifh  dialed,  and  who  is  equal  to  the 
talk ;  this  gentleman  has  collefted  great  materials  for 
this  defirable  workj  but  alas!  I  fear  his  advanced 
years  and  domeftic  embarrafTments,  will  not  permit 
him  to  arrange  thefe  materials  for  the  eye  of  the  pub-* 
lie,  and  when  death  (hall  throw  the  javelin  at  this  gen- 
tleman with  his  right  hand,  he  will  fnap  afunder  the 
laft  firing  of  the  Irifh  harp  with  his  left.  If  there  is  a 
fpark  of  real  Milefian  patriotifm  left  in  this  venerable 
ifland,  this  gentleman  will  fpeedily  be  enabled  to  end 
his  days  with  eafe  and  happinefs,  and  to  complete  a 
work,  which  will  refled  honour  on  himfelf  and  on  hig 
native  country. 

I  muft  now  apologize  to  my  readers  for  the  awk- 
ward drefs  in  which  this  Preface  appears ;  it  is  ab-' 
ftradted  from  an  abundance  of  materials,  colledled 
with  a  view  to  form  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Ireland. 
Fully  convinced  that  no  printer  or  bookfcller  in  Ire- 
land would  hazard  the  expence  of  the  prefs  on  fuch  a 
work,  it  is  detailed  in  this  manner  for  the  perufal  of 
the  few,  who  arc  curious  enough  to  purchafe  the  Col- 
ledtanea :  and  whilft  this  Number  has  been  at  the 
prefs,  it  has  been  notified  to  me  by  the  bookfeller^ 
that  finding  he  cannot  difpofe  of  three  hundred  copies 
of  the  CoUcftanea,  and  that  more  than  two  hundred 
of  each  of  the  former  numbers  lie  on  his  hands ;  if  on 
the  clofmg  of  the  third  volume  with  this  number.  He 
(ball  find  no  quicker  faie,  he  mud  decline  the  hazard 
of  publication.  Such  is  the  low  efteem  our  labours 
are  held  in,  or  fuch  is  the  want  of  curiofity  in  the 
readers  of  Ireland. 
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t^ARERGA  HISTORIGA. 


JO.    UPHAGEI^. 

1782. 


VJ'OMER^  Hdem  certiffime  ac  Cimmerii;  nempe 
ladori  illo  fignificatu,  quo  haec  gens,  per  Bofponim 
Thracium  forte  Europae  primurti  lUata  &  folum  cjuf- 
dem  Pontum  tenens,  poft  per  occidehtalicrem  feptcn- 
trionem  fenfim  difperfa^  etiam  Gallos  cunftos  8t 
Cimbras  fub  fe  compleftitur.  Nee  audiendus  eft 
Macpherfon,  qui  Caledonios  a  Germanis  deduciu 

Magog  ob  graviifimas  caufas  cum  gente  e  le  orta^ 
eit  Ezechiele  notifllma. 

Gog,  conjungi  debet,  ambse  per  totum  orientem 
in  hunc  diem,  fub  nominibus,  Yagui  8c  Magni  oele* 
berrimae,  &  tamen  ipfi  fuae  pofleritati  fub  iifdem  tani 
parum  agnitse,  ut  etiam  pars  cum  reliquis  Mahum- 
nledanis  diris  omnibus  eafdem  devoveant.  Eaedem  & 
antiquiflimi  vere  funt  Scy thae,  ut  Jofepbus  aliique  eoi 
Yocanty  non  quidem  Herodoteiilli^  attamen  incolarum 

vafliifimai 
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Tafiidunx  UIius  intra  ac  extra  Imamn  Scytfais,  hand 
fpernarKla  pcrtio. 

Primitus  hi  quid  regiunculam  Nlc^ai^  ^tix  a  (ido 
qucxiam  Japhcti  hlto  Megan,  quod  quidem  tradioo- 
nem  de  fucnma  hujus  non^icis  antiquitate  involtat, 
didla  tradiiur.  (Oitci^  t.  \.  p.  zgo-)  Mofique  Cho-  ' 
renenfi  Mucania  vocatur,  Mcdisque  tribuitur,  vidcn- 
tur  habitatTe,  uti  illi  altcri  Gogarcnum  (Strab.  L  iij 
Mofis  Chor.  Gugariam,  ubi  nucc  Karabagh  eft  rcgio 
ad  auftrum  Araxis  ob  montimn  afpentatein  in  vit. 
(Harrxjj.)  Sed  jam  primis  feculis  bafce  terras  rcB- 
querant,  novafque  in  Scythia  fcdes  ceperunt,  quibos 
in  Preudo-2^roaftreis  Odsjeftanx  nomen,  a  Gogids 
defumptuniy  inhaerer. 

Hu'cc  melius  colluftrandis  domefticus  gentis  Icriptor 
fatis  auctoritatis  adtft,  Abulghafi  Bayadur-Chanus, 
qui  licet  fupericri  demum  vixerit  fxculo,  tamen  prater 
tradition  m  gentilitiam  apud  principes  majores  ftios 
conlervatam,  variaque  alia  domeftica  fubfidia  illiterra- 
ti  popuii,  quo  prseter  tumulos  in^memoriam  fadi 
alicujus  congeflos,  &  in  primis  antiqua  patria  perti* 
sent  carmina,  qualia  apud  vicinos  Balkirios  etiam  in 
ufu  funt,  apud  exteras  gentes,  Perias  fpeciatim,  qux- 
cunque  ad  propolituin  fuum  facerent,  laudabili  edam 
conquifivit  mduftria.  De  integritate  vcro  ejus  ipfc  il- 
leingens  hiatus  opcime  leflatur,  qui  antiquiiBroa  heo- 
rica  tempora  in  hoc  opere  infequitur,  quam  traditkh 
nisjafturam  alius  levioris  fidei  fcriptor  minima  open 
ex  ingcnio  refarciviflet.  Haud  audiendus  ergo  eft 
Vifdelr^u,  dum  Sinenfium  narrationibus  unice  infiftens» 
aniiquiora  ilia  his  incognita  plane  rcjicit.   (Bibl.  Orient. 
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^*  2. p.  2%J.)  quafi  notitiam  hujus  populi  ullam  Sincn- 
[es  habere  potuerint,  antequam  ipforum  finibus  appro- 
pinquaflci ;  quod  primis  demum  poft  Chriltum  natum 
feculis  fadtum  videtur. 

Siftit  autem  nobilillimus  au£tor  in  genealogia  fua 
ratarorum  primum  gentis  Patriarcham  pro  more  e  no- 
mine fidum  Turcam  unlce,  eodem  modo,  ut  fe  Mo- 
gol-Khanus,  Tatar-Khanqs,  Kipzak  aliique  ibidem 
liftant,  pro  veris  hujus  ftemmatis  auftoribus,  tam 
Magog  ucriufque  populi,  quam  Gog  Oguziorum  fpc- 
Ciatim  conditore,  indebite  fubftitum. 

Javan  ;  cui  e  4  ex  ipfo  ortis  gentibus  jungi  debent. 
I.  ELISA  &  z.  DODANIM,  cum  opume  fimul  trac- 
tabantur. 

Haud  nego,  inter  primarias  antiqui  orbis  gentes, 
hoc  capite  recitatas,  plures  occurrere,  a  patriarcha  fuo 
fic  didas  uti  Gomer  cum  3  ab  ipfo  ortis  populis,  aliiP- 
que  adhuc  praeter  Arphaxad,  Chus  8c  Canaan  certifli- 
ine  hue  referendos.  Sed  certe  dimidia  fere  pars  gen- 
tium harum  aliunde  nomen  fuum  accepit,  inque 
his  ctiam  illi,  de  quibus  nunc  loquimur,  Doda- 
nim. 

Equidem  illam  Graecorum,  pro  more  omnibus  fere 
gentibus  confueto,  fidtam  ftem.matis  fui  gencalogiam, 
nee  flocci  facio.  Potius  indicia  Mofaica,  quod  huma- 
nam  fontem,  a  Phcenicibus  haufta,  ulterius  profe- 
quenda  duco,  quo  fafto  fat  perfpicue  videbimus,  c 
populo  Javan.  f.  lonibus,  piaeter  Achaeos,  qui  Mo- 
iaicoaevo  recentiores  fuidc  videntur,  2  praecipue  ma- 
jores  exiiffe  populos,  qui  cum  materna  ilia  llirpe  tri- 
bus  potioribus  in  Graeca  lingua  dialedtis  poft  orium  de- 
dcre  :   nempe  ELISA.  f.  CEoles,  forte  primitus  circa 
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Elidcm  fedentes,  &  DODANIM.  f.  Dorcs,  afpcriora 
ilia  montium  juga,  ThelTaliam  ab  Epiro  dirimemiat 
ab  initio  tenentes,  ubi  Sr  Doris  regio^  ac  Dodona 
antiquiflima  urbs,  ab  EGYPTIA  colonia  primum 
fundafa,  not£  funt,  quarum  poflerior  forte  Donim 
appellationi  primam  dedtt  occafionem. 

Scio  quidem  illam  antiquiorum  Grscorum  in  P^ 
lafgos  Sc  Hellenes  diftribitioneni)  graves  hie  parerc 
difficultates.  Sed  haec  forte,  uc  hie  breviter  prslibeoii 
quds  infra  aptiorem  invenient  locum,  fie  compooi 
poterunt.  Primo  tempore  Pelafgorum  ncmen  barbaris 
quibufdam,  tunc  Graeciac  illatis,  proprium  erat.  Aft 
pod  confaederationem  Dorum  quorundam  Helleoe 
audtore,  contra  illos  initam,  a  qua  (bcii  Hellenum 
nomen  fibi  fumebant ;  omnes  reliqui  Graeci,  huic 
foederi  haud  confentientes,  aut  ab  ipiis,  aut  quod  magjs 
mihi  placet,  a  pofleris  demum,  non  convicii  alicujus 
ergo,  fed  ut  melius  modo  diftinguerentur  ab  Helleot- 
bus  propriis,  per  oppofitionem  Pelafgicum  nomen  ac- 
cipiebant,  fic  extenfum  ut  ipfius  Attica^  etiam  dvci 
omnium  Grascorum  politiffimi,  fub  eodem  compre- 
henderentur,  qui  tamen  exceptis  Saitids  quibufdam 
colonis,  indubie  Jones  crant. 

3.  CHITTIMIM.  Fieri  potult,  ut  honun  quaBdtm 
pars  in  Macedonia,  ThreicGs  alias  coloniis  potiffimum 
repleta,  confederit.  Sed  tamen  probabiliof  moICD 
eorum  efl  opinio,  qui  natibnem  banc  In  Italiam  tnDf- 
ciife,  hujus  Aborigines  ex  eadem  ortos  volunt,  in  qitt 
CETII  nomine  fatis  appropinquantes,  poft  Latim 
didlif  noti  funt. 

4.  THARSISH.  Cum  hoc  antiquidimae  propiie 
PHOENICIAE  coloniac,  in  Boetica  ante  ipfas  Cades 
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condits,  nomen  idemque  Tartefliis  fit,  quod  Mofls 
aevo  jam  in  proxime  accolentes  Turdetanos,  force  Sr 
in  omnes  univerfim  Iberos,  a  Carthaginienfibus  ob 
tranimarinum  fitum  fic  primo  dicftos,  tranfierat,  hac 
occaHone  in  origines  totius  gentis,  ex  qua  Gallasci, 
fabulofis  tamen  additis  circumflantiis  Graecam  jam 
olim  fibi  afferebant  originem  (Jullin.)  inquiramua 
paullo  ulterius. 

Videtur  mihi  autem  haec  gens  eadem  fere  e  Graecia 
in  Hifpaniam  via  procefliffe^  quam  Leibnizius  ipfi  olina 
ex  conje£tura  fagaciilima  prsefcripfit. 

Ante  omnia  vero,  qui  filus  Ariadneus  nofter  eritf 
attcndi  velim  CANTABROS.  s.  BISCAIINOS  hodi- 
crnos,  Iberorum  propaginein,  fe  ipfos  OSCOS,  Eufcal- 
dunoe,  vocare,  ac  Sertorium  metropolin,  quam  Iberia 
condebat,  a  gentc  Ofcam,  nunc  HVEoCA,  dixiflfe. 
Nunc,  age,  pergamus. 

An  jam  intra  Giaecia  fines,  ut  feperatus  extiterint 
populus;  baud  liquet.  Videntur  vero  maritimo,  & 
quidem  brevilfimo  trajedlu,  inde  in  Italiam  inferiorem 
transfufi  antiquiffimo  jam  xvo,  ut  etiam  ideo  Favorino 
Aurunci  Sc  Sicani  cum  PELASGIS,  i.  e.  populo 
Cbitdm  primi  Italiam  tenuiffe  dicantur.  Siquidem  ca, 
quae  viri  dodti  ad  Feflum  in  vocibus:  Maefius  6c 
Ofciun,  adnotarunt  confideres,  baud  nimis  follicite 
Ofcos  ab  Aufonibus  aliifque  hujus  generis  diftingui 
debere,  mecum  putabis,  cum  iidem  vernacule  Ofct 
difti,  Graecis  Aufones,  Latinis  vero  plerumqye,  magis 
adhuc  deformato  nomine,  Aurunci  didti  fint,  Volfdque 
cum  Sidiccnis  imo  &  ipfis  Sabinis  pro*  parte,  corun- 
dcm  fuerint  propago.  Ab  iifdem  populis  Olcorum 
nomen  alio  adhuc  modo  in  illud  Opicorum,  ob  fer* 
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pentum  in  ipforum  terra  multiiudinem,  deflcftcbatur. 
Hie  porro  Rycqiiio  Platonis  locum  quendam  debco, 
unde  ipfe  quidem  coUigit,  Opicos  ejufdera  cum  Si- 
culis  originis  fuiffe,  fed  Phaenices  additi,  dc  Sicarcs 
potius  Platonem  loqui  voluiffe  decent,  qui  cam  Sicillx 
partem,  quae  Punis  poftea  ceflit,  antiquitus  tenchant, 
nee  Stephani  locus  aliud  fuadet,  cum-Sicanorum  & 
Sicalorum  facillima  Temper  fuerit  confufio.  E. 
Sicilia  eofdem  Ofcos  porro  in  Africam  proximc 
diftantem  tranfiifle,  Atlantumque  gentem,  cui  Plato 
notis  locis  Graecam  adfcribit  originem,  cujufque  cum 
Aufonibus  cognationis  fidtum  alias  genealogicum 
fchema,  obfcura  quaedam  indicia  continer,  condidifle 
iaio.    (Rycq.  de  prim  leal.) 

Ut  nihil  fublunarium  rerum  (labile  femper  in  eodero 
raanu  ftatu,  florentiflima  etiam  Atlantum  conditiO| 
poft  cladem  demum  ab^Egyptiis,  ut  videtur,  acceptaiDi 
a  Phuteis  barbaris  irruentibus,  qui  an  tea  circa  ^gypdas 
fc  fines  continuifle  videntur,  ac  tandem  a  PbcenicibuSi 
omnia  hoc  circum  fibi  fubjicientibus,  cverfa  videtur. 
Equidem  notam  ab  Antaso  Atlantum  ifto  aevo  R.  ac 
Tingitanae  urbis  conditore  fabulam,  qui  in  certamine 
cum  Hercule,  quoties  in  terram  proiabebatur,  toties 
ab  hac  fua  matre  novis  recreatus  viribus  refurgebat, 
nee  antea  vinci  potcrat,  quam  Hercules  ipfi  elevato 
jugulumad  fufFocationem  ufque  comprefliflet,  fie  waii 
explico.  Antseus  hie  damna  a  Phcenicibus  advenis 
perpefla,  a  littore  ad  interiora  regionis  receden^  phis 
una  vice  refarciebat,  novifque  civium  fuorum  copiis 
inftrudlus,  bellum  reparabat,  donee  tandem  undiquc 
ab  eis  circumclufus,  atque  fuga  prohibitus,  cum  tott 
fuorum  manu  caederetur. 

Licet 
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Licet  autem  Phoenicii  maxima  hue  copia  advenerint, 
tamen  omnibus  illis  periiciendis  operibus  quae  ipfis 
adfcribuntur,  minime  fufficere  potuerunt.  Sic  enirn 
CADMUS,  i.  e.  Orientalis  vir,  five  verius  populus, 
praeier  illud  nubibus  vicinum,  in  Atlante  M.  pofitum 
oppidum,  centum  adhuc  alia  ibidem  condidifle  dici-^ 
tur  ;  fic  Tyrii  trecenta  alia  oppida  in  ulteriori  Oceani 
Africano  littore  ftruxifle  perhibcntur.  Prxterea  etiam 
Maurorum  genti,  quae  iftud  nomen  a  Gaditanis  Phoe- 
riciis  ob  fitum  accepifle  videtur,  diverfaa  vicinis  Afri- 
canis,  adfcribitur  origo,  modo  ab  Indis,  mcxlo  rec- 
tius  aliquantum  a  Graecis  repetita.  (Strab.^  Pbu.) 
Hinc  redle  concludi  pofle  augurOr,  cum  nullum  pofiea 
Atlantum  in  hifloria  fuperfit  vefiigium,  praeter  Atlau* 
tes  illos  barbaros,  qui  Herodoti  aevo  circa  Atlantem  M« 
fc  continebant,  nee  tam  Adantum  noftrorum  poftcri, 
quam  potius  Phuteorum  propago,  a  vicino  monte  no- 
men  adepti  vidcntur,  integram  Atlantum  gentem  poft 
dcvidtioncm  fuam  cum  Phceniciis  coloniis  unum  in  po- 
pulum  coaluifTe,  ac  non  folum  oppidis  illis  innumeris 
implendis  plurimum  contulifle,  fed  etiam  toti  Mauro- 
rum genti  ortum  dcdifle  cum  Phcenicibus  ALIISQUE 
CANANAEIS  fugiti  vis  fimul.  Ob  fimiiitudinem  cum 
ex  adverfo  fitis  Iberis,  lingua  moribufque,  forte  eve- 
nit,  quod  ultimis  Imperii  Romani  temporibus,  Mau- 
ritania* Tingitana  Hifpaniae  accenfebatur,  ut  eNotitia 
utriufque  Imperii  videre  licet.  Eadem  ut  Maurorum, 
criamLibyphaenicum  in  Africa  propria  origincm  puto : 
nempe  ecolonis  Phaeniciis  &  Atlantibus,  fub  Lybyura 
appellatione  minus  rede  ipfis  adplicata,  lautantibus. . 
(Aldrete  Antiq.  de  Efpana.) 

Tempus 
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Tempus  inflat,  ut  ad  banc  dariflTimam  OSCORUM 
pfopaginein,  Hifpanos  veteres  accedam,  qui  ob  d^ 
ferta  borridiiCma  a  meridie,  poft  repleta  Africse  litton, 
iatcito  ex  AtUntibus  tranfuflfe  videntur.  Hocnon 
folum  ex  Mo(aico  teftimonio  de  gentis  TARSHISH 
exiftentia»  fed  inde  etiam  concludo,  quod  praeteraoh 
fdiifimum  Iberorum  populum,  Aquitauos  etiam  coo* 
diderunty  qui  Galliae  partes  ad  Rbodanum,  Ligunim- 
que  fines,  ad  Celtartm  ufque  irruptioncm  tenekoL 
(Strab.  I.  3.  ScylM.)  imo  &  in  ipfam  BRITAN- 
^lAM  tranlierant,  ubi  Tacitus  (Dc  F.  Agr.)  SILU- 
RIBUS  Hifpanicam  originem  tribuit  ;  unde  &  hodie 
VASCONICAE.  f.  BISCAIINAE  linguae  quacdam 
cum  HiBERNlCO  idiomate  communia  efle^  nemini 
minim  videbitur. 

Inftitutum  ideo  OSCORUM  iter,  antequam 
Atlantes  ab  AEGYPTHS  erudirentur,  cenfeo.  Ibc- 
fc^um  enim  cultura  Phceniciis  eft  adicrtbenda,  nee 
prius  eft  efTecfla,  quam  poftquam  magna  inter  veteres 
colonos    novofque  advenas  prseceflerant    belJa.    {?. 

55  ^M') 

This  author  dates  thefe  tranfaftions  from  the  year 

of  the  world  1656  to  1826,  and  before  Chrift  2553. 
Wchave  affigntd  our  reafons  for  thinking  the  Pelafgi 
(hould  have  been  included  cum  Pbisnicibus^  alufquc  Qt 
nanaisfugitrvis.  The  diftindion  he  has  made  between 
the  Gomerian  and  Magogian  Scythians,  is  conforma- 
ble to  our  idea  and  obfervations,  and  alfo  the  affinity 
between  the  Bifcayan  and  Irifli  dialedt,  which  we  have 
treated  of  at  large  in  the  preface  to  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Irifh  Grammar ;  and  we  make  no  doubt,  if  an- 
cient MSS  in  the  Bifcayan  language  could  be  found, 

thai 
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^e  (hould  find  a  greater  affinity,  than  can  be 

ccd  in  Larramendi's  dictionary  of  the  modern 

t. 

and  is  not  the  only  nation  which  has  been  left  to 

.  own  hiftory.     Palmyra  and  Balbec,  two  of  the 

furprizing  remains  of  ancient  magniBcence, 
:>cen  neglcdted  in  hiftory.  We  feel,  (fays  the 
d,  ingeTiious  and  modcft  Harjner)  fomethiog 

incredulous  anxiety  about  the  accouhts  the  fa- 
writers  have  given  us  of  the  extent  of  the  king* 
and  of  the  fame  of  Ifrael  in  the  days  of  David 
iolomon,  whereas  we  find  few  or  no  U^ces  of  this 
:y  power  in  prophane  hiftory.    The  great  king* 

of  the  Seleucid^  a^id  of  the  PtoijWiiea  becanae 
)f  the  dominiunsof  a  fin'gle  city,  whofe  name  we 
Q  look  for  in  bifiory.  (Ol>Jfirv,  4>u/ever(ilfq0agv 
edHift.) 
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ALLHALLOW  EVE, 

NAMSD      BY     THE      IRISI^ 

OIDHCHE  SHAMHNA', 

Of  the  LA  SAMANandMI  SAMANj 
or,  the  Day  and  Month  of  S  A  M  A  N  o£ 

the  ANCIENT  IRISH: 

Of  the  DEUS  SUMMANUS  of  the 

ANCIENT  ROMANS  : 

Of  the  V«oD  SAMAEL  and  »jwdw  SA« 
MAONI  of  the  idolatrous  jews: 

And  of  the  ASUMAN  of  the  ANbteNT 

PERSIANS.  1 

SAMHAIN,     All    Saints-Tyde,     genit 
SAMHNA.     OlDHCHE  SHAMHNA,  All  SaiotS- 
Eve.     O'Brien's  Irifh  Diftionary. 
Samhain,     All  Saints-Tyde.     Shaw's  Didi- 
onary. 

Samhain,    All   Saints-Tyde.      Lhwyd's  Ar- 
chaeol.  Britan.  * 
Vol.  III.  No.  XII.  O  La 

•  Samhain,  fays  Lhwyd,  from  fome  modern  glofiarift,  is 
compounded  of  Samby  fummcr  and  fbuin  the  end  :  this  is  a 
fflfe  derivation  ;  Samhain  could  not  then  form  Sbambna  in 
its  inflexions,  but  Samka-fhuin  or  Saimh-fhuin :  the  glolTarifts 

were 
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L A  s  A  M  HN  A,  Hallowmas-Day.  Mac  DonaUis 
Galick  and  Englifh  Vocabulary. 

Mi  SAMANy  i.  e.  mi  du,  i.  e.  naoi  mi,  ihe 
Month  of  November.    Vet.  Glofs. 

The  mi  SAM  an  of  the  ancient  Irifli  fell  on  the 
month  of  November;  it  was  alfo  named  mi  duci 
DUBH,  that  is,  the  month  of  mourning,  being  the 
feafon  appointed  by  the  Druids  for  the  folemn  in- 
terceffion  of  the  quick,  for  the  fouls  of  the  dodi 
or  thofe  who  had  departed  this  life  within  the  fpM 
of  the  year. 

They  taught  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  and  that  Samhan  or  Aut 
Samhan  at  this  feafon  called  the  fouls  to  judgineot, 
which,  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits  m  the 
life  pad,  were  afligned  to  re-enter  the  bodies  of  the 
human  or  brute  fpecies,  and  to  be  happy  or  mife- 
rable  during  their  next  abode  on  this  fublunaiy 
globe ;  hence  Samman  was  named  balsab^of Do- 
min^j^xnortis,  for  Bal  is  lord,  and  Sab  death.  Bat 
the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  they  taught^  mig^ 
be  alleviated,  by  charms  and  magic  art,  and  by 
facrifices  made  by  their  friends  to  Bal^  and  prefists 
to  the  Druids  for  their  interceflion. 

The  firft  day  of  November  was  dedicated  to 
the  angel  preliding  over  fruits,    feeds,   &c  and 


were  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Lhwydnarb 
the  word  as  taken  from  Keating;  but  this  author  does  lOt 
attempt  to  explain  the  Et/mon  ;  he  only  fajrs,  that  the  mili- 
tia of  Ireland  went  into  winter  quarters  o  oiMche  Shamks  p 
Bfilieifte ;  i.  e.  from  All  Hallow  Eve  till  May  Day.  Smnwu 
the  firft  month  of  the  winter  quarter,  and  not  the  Itft  of  Ae 
fummer  quarter  : — Thus  Cormac»  in  his  gloflaij,  ft/s.  ck 
four  great  fires  of  the  Druids*  were  in  the  beginniflg  of  Fc* 
bruar/.  Ma/,  Auguft,  and  November. 
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Xns  therefore  named  la  mas  ubhal,  thatis^  the 
day  of  the  apple  fruit,  and  being  pronounced  la^ 
masool,  the  Englini  have  corrupted  the  name  to 
LAMBswooL,  a  name  they  give  to  a  compofiiion 
made  on  this  eve,  of  roaited  apples,  fugar  and  ale* 
—This  feftival  of  the  fruit,  was  alfo  of  oriental  ori-f 
giiiy  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  eve  of  All  hallow^  is  named  in  Irifli  Oidhche 
ShamfmOj  i.  e.  the  night  or  eve  of  Soman ;  by  the 
•Qxration  of  the  confonants,  it  is  pronounced  £s 
OWN  A  ;  and  the  day  following,  was  the  great  fef- 
tival of  Soman,  to  whom  facriBces  of  black  (heep 
were  offered  for  the  fouls  of  the  departed,  and  the 
Druids  exhibited  every  fpecies  of  charms  or  natu- 
ral magic  the  human  mind  could  invent,  to  draw 
prefents  firom  the  people :  The  facrifice  of  the  black 
(beep  is  recorded  by  Virgil. 

Fbft,  ubi  nona  fuos  aurora  induxerat  ortus, 
Inferias  Orphei  lethaea  papavera  mittes^ 
Flacatam  Eurydicen  vitula  venerabere  cassa 
£t  NiGRAM  madabis  ovem,  lucumque  revifes« 

Georg.  1.  iv.  546* 
TWs  (effival  lafted  till  the  beginning  of  December, 
whidi  was  named  mi  nolagh  (b)oTXht  month 
of  the  NEW  BORN,  from  the  Hebrew  nVu  Nolah^ 
i.  e.  parire,  to  bring  forth  young  \  from  whence 
the  French  word  noel,  and  the  Iriih  nolagh, 
Chriifanas-day.  This  month  was  therefore  a  feffi- 
val  of  great  rejoicing,  as  the  preceding  was  of 

O  2  mourning, 

[JkJ  The  feftival  of  Nolagb  finlfhed  on  the  firft  day  of  tbr 
lew  /ear,  or  the  conamencemeDt  of  the  circle  of  Sam  the 
11Q9  becaufe,  the  original  of  fpirit,  heat,  and  light,  are  the 
>refenrers  of  life  1  therefore,  Macrobius,  tbi  fun^  the  autb9r 
fike  rsci  tf^  frogmi$rtf  p.  2$$. 
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mourning,  and  this  rejoicing  continued  till  the  laft 
quarter  of  the  moon  in  December,  when  the  cw- 
mony  of  cutting  the  holy  misfletoe  began,  in  pre- 
paration  to  the  grand  feftival  of  prefent'ing  it,  o& 
the  firft  day  of  the  new  year. 

The  ancient  Perfians  named  this  month  Akr^ 
that  is,  fire.  Adur  was  the  angel  prefiding  ore 
that  element ;  in  confequence  of  which,  on  the  jdi, 
his  name  day,  the  country  blazed  all  around  with 
flaming  piles;  whilft  the  Magi^  by  the  injundioD 
of  Zoroaftcr,  vifited,  with  great  folcninity,  aU  the 
temples  of  that  element  throughout  the  empire, 
vrhich,  upon  this  occafion,  were  adorned  and  illu- 
minated in  a  fplendid  manner.     Richardfon^ k 

is  very  probable,  that  the  Irifh  Mi  <&  is  a  comip- 
tion  of  Adtir. — The  Irifh  cuftom  of  lighting  up  ^ 
houfes  in  the  country  on  the  2d  of  NovembeTy  cer- 
tainly originates  from  the  above  folemnity  of  tbe 
Periians ;  and  in  fome  places,  the  fire  or  Bdl-tdne 
is  yet  kept  up. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  could  not  have  jdaced 
the  feaft  of  All-Souls  more  judicioufly ,  than  on  Ac 
La  Samottf  or  the  zd  diy  of  November ;  or,  that  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Blefled  Lord,  at  a  more  pn^ 
feafon,  than  in  the  feaft  of  Nollagh,  or  the  nev- 
bom ;  but  Childermas  or  Innocents-ciay,  a  feaft  in- 
tended to  mourn,  in  memory  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem^  murdered  by  order  of  Herod^  was  inii- 
placed  in  a  month  dedicated  to  joy  for  the  new- 
born ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1 645,  we  find,  the 
primitive  inflitution  of  ourChrifiian  fkthers was  for- 
gotten, and  the  rejoicings  of  the  new-bom  fiibffi- 
tuted  in  its  ftead ;  fo  hard  are  vulgar  cuftoms  to  be 
removed,  as  we  find  by  tbe  following  authors. 

Fdlf 
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efte  des  Innocens.  RejouilTance  qui  fe  cele- 
:  la  vielle  et  le  jour  de  la  fete  des  innocens,  a 
pres  comme  la  fete  des  foux,  dans  les  cathe- 
s  &  les  coU^iales.  Naudi  dans  la  plainte 
ecrivit  a  GafcendiVzn  1645  dit,  qu'en  certains 
alleres  de  Provence  on  celebre  la  fete  des  in* 
lis  avec  des  ceremonies  plus  extravagantes, 

n*etoient  autrefois  les  folennitez  4es  faux- 
X.     Furetiere. 

.crctofcre  it  was  the  cuftom,  to  have  dances  in 
churches  on  this  day,  wherein  were  perfons 
reprefented  bifliops,  (ii  Jbould  have  been  Dru- 

by  way  of  derifion,  as  fome  fuggeft^  of  the 
»pal  dignity ;  though  others,  with  more  proba- 
y,  fuppofe  it  to  be  done  in  honour  to  the  inno- 
:e  pf  childhood.  By  a  canon  of  the  council  of  ' 
;Dac,  held  in  1 260,  thefe  were  exprefsly  forbid, 
mbers. 

:  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men, 
the  Bad-Zebub  of  the  idolatrous  Jews,  was  the 
of  flies  orlocufts,  as  the  LXX  have  tranflated 
sum  Mwkjw,  mtifcam^  or  Muno^gor  wMfcarum  overrun" 
Bajhage  is  fingular  in  fuppofmg  this  deity  to 
Vfars,  or  the  god  of  battles  and  of  arms,  be- 
b,-&yshe,  the  Phoenicians  might  readily  con- 

rmM  tfabath  into  ant  Zebub-,  the  Irifh  or 
rno-Geltic  retains  both ;  for  fab  is  death,  and 

iirotlg,  potent,  valiant;  fo  in  Hebrew,  nay 
a,  ihilitta\  in  Arabic,  zab^  repelling  by  force ; 
»,  a  life-guard  man,  and  zoa/,  death:  but' our 
no-Drtiids  retaining  BaUfab^  fynonimous  to 
auj  it  is  evident,  Baal-Zebub  is  Dominua 
lis. 

The 
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The  LXX,  fpcaking  of  this  deity,  name  him 
i^X!^  J^fioiMv,  Dsmoniun  Principi,  which  is  the  ap« 
pellation  given  by  the  Jews  to  Baal^  Zetub^  Of  JB^ 
Zebulo^  as  in  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xii.  v.  14,  and 
St.  Luke,  ch.  xi.  v.  1 5,  confequently,  Baal-fanno, 
Baal-Zebub,  and  Baal-Zebulo,  are  the  fame. 

No  deity  of  the  ancients  correfponds  fo  well  with 
our  Saman,  as  Pluto,  whom  all  the  Heathens  ac- 
knowledged as  prince  of  hell,  i.  e.  fp^erorum  Pr€je$\ 
Pluto  is  alfo  derived  from  the  Iberno  Celtic,  Bkuc 
or  Bhtac,  a  dweller  under  ground.  So  Beel-Z^ 
bub,  in  the  gofpel,  APxhN  AAiMomnN,  is  called, 
Dasmonum  Maniumque  Princeps  2  thus  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancients,  we  frequently  meet  Pkto  or 
Serapis  defcribed  as  apxhn  aaimonihn,  fee  Porphy- 
rius,  apud  Eufebium,  1.  iv.  prsep.  Evang.  c.  xm 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  iViles  him  jietaao 
^AiMONA,  u  e.  magnum  ilium  Damonem  1  thus  in 
^fchylus,  Phito  and  Inferorum  ReXj  is  befcedied 
to  command  the  manes  of  Darius  to  return 

Terraque  &  Mercuri  &  (tu)  Rex  Inferorum 

Mittite  ex  inferis  animam  in  lucem. 

Sophocles  in  his  Qedip,  f^iles  him  snntxton  AMigi 
NoSlis  tencbrarum  Rex.  The  Latins  named  him 
suMMANus,  explained  by  Pliny,  lib.  ii,  Hift.  Nit 
c.  52,  to  be  Summus  Manium :  there  is  a  remarlEihie 
infcription  in  Gruterus,  fol.  1015,  where  this  deify 
is  mentioned  with  Pluto ; 

PLUTONI    SUMMANO 
ALIISQJJE  DIS  STYGIIS. 

Cicero  makes  particular  mention  of  Smmnms^ 
but  Ovid  feems  to  be  ignorant  who  he  is.  See 

Faft. 
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Faft.  6.  731.  Thus  Cicero,  cum  Summanus  ia 
£ifligio  Jovis  optimi  maximi,  qui  turn  fidtilis^  e 
caelo  i£tus  efTet,  nee  ufquam  ejus  fimulacri  caput 
invcniretur,  Haurufplces  in  Tiberim  id  depulfum 
efle  dixerunt,  idque  inventum  eft  in  loco,  qui  eft  ab 
Haurulpicibus  demonftratus.  De  divin.  1.  i.  But 
this  is  a  Druid's  tale,  and  the  ceremony  of  fearch* 
ing  for  the  head  in  the  Tiber,  is  ftill  preferved.in 
Ireland,  on  the  fefttval  of  Saman^  by  dipping  the 
head  into  a  tub  of  water,  to  take  up  an  apple  in 
the  mouth ;  and  by  the  people  of  the  weftern  iflcs 
wading  into  the  Tea,  in  fearch  of  shony,  on  this 
feftival. 

This  Pluto  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  ex- 
plained by  th^  Rabbi's  by  Vhdd  samm'ael,  i.  e. 
Angelm  improbus.  Angelus  Sammael  imprpbus 
princeps  eft  omnium  Diabolorum;  and  the  like 
power  is  afcribed  by  the  Heathens  to  Pluto,  whom 
the  Mt^i  and  Druids  ftudied  to  reconcile  to  them : 
thus  Porphyrins,  hos  (Daemones)  et  maxime  eorum 
Principem  colunt,  qui  mala  per  magi  am  perpe- 
trant. 

Rabbi  Sim.  Ben.  Jachai,  names  thefe  deities 
•itjmv  Sammaoni,  i.  e.  Dscmoties,  part  2,  fol.  14^ 
col.  I.  A  name  evidently  of  the  fame  origin  of 
ifac  Irilh  Samanj  (b)  and  of  the  Perfic  asum  ak,  ai;i 

angel 

fe)  The  Hibernian  Dniids,  lindcrftood  by  Saman,  that  be- 
ing which  had  power  from  Albeim  or  God,  over  the  foul, 
which  they  taught  was  immortal.  This  is  the  Hebrew  «SAe- 
MOffr,  or  n.  Sbimab, 

The  Hibernian  Druids  had  five  names  to  exprefs  the  foul 

of  man  figurarively,  and  but  one  for  the  rational  foul.   Thefe 

-iivc  figurative  exprcflions  are  literally  the  fame  as  thofc  of 

fkc  jjews,  fclcfted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fk^l  as  they  do 

not 
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angel  who  prefidcs  over  the  27th  day  of  every  Per- 
fiaa  iAzr  month,  and  is  confidered  the  (ame  with 

liOtDAD, 

pot  occur  in  any  other  Odric  language*  the/  are  here  ^ 
{ery'mg  of  notice,  becaufe  they  explain  our  Druidical  Lm  U> 
^an:  they  will  be  more  fully  difcufled,  when  we  come  to 
freat  on  ecclefiaftical  fubjedls. 

The  rational  foul  was  called  attm,  i.  e.  tke  living  ^trili 
the  life,,  from  whence  the  Lat.  amma. 

The  6gvrative  exprtfffions  were, 

\,'NeoBbas^  i.e.  imoiortalityy  from  ^J^,  mortality,  death : 
neo  is  a  prefixed  negative. 

2.  Ruice^  i.  e,  air,  fpirit/cther,  life. 

3.  Samban^  Samal,  u  e.  the  likenefs  of  the  great  BaaA  or 
Son»  w:hich,  they  thought,  was  the  liliienefs  of  the  AOkim. 
Hear  and  light  is  the  producer  and  preserver  of  life  j  there* 
fore^  Sol  was  the  god  of  nativity. 

4.  Cotdbcbcy  i.  e.  iinmortal,  continual,  for  ever. 

5.  Ceidy  Caid^  i.  c.  the  gift  of  god,  the  diviae  love  of  God 
to  man  ;  hence  Cetdfb^mb^  or  Ceulaniby  if  a  name  fer  ike 
BiOBth  of  May,  from  the  folemniiies  of  tbat  feftivtl,  it 
$amb  ;  it  was  aifo  named  Cad-am^  or  the  holy  feafon  j  tod 
Ceit-am  or  7Cii-am-  1.  e.  theaflizes. 

iir  or  iV>,  in  Hebrew,-  h  a  fcrvile  letter;  when  pre- 
fixed, it  is  paflive,  or  a  noun.  The  ancient  Irifli  bad  oo  P, 
they  ufed  always  B,  with  an  hiatus«  Ni/fbf/b,  I)ectnfe  it  has 
Ik  vegetative  power^  whereby  it  ojccafions  eke  growth  of 
Bian«  •  Humpbreyrmbis  ^pobgetics  rf  Aibenagoras^ 

Mmajjeb  Ben  Ifraelp  from  the  Berejbhb  ttdhlha^  infOflfis 
tff,  that  the  ancient' Jews  had  five  nanies  for  the  fM 
of  m ait  ;  viz.  i.  Nephejb.  2  Ruacb.  y  Nejbtmab.  ^.Kajsk 
5.  Jecbida.  We  will  produce  fome  explanations  of  thefe 
words,  according  to  celebrated  writers,  teferTnig  the  greiter 
fTiTt  for  another  time,  berng  foreign  to  the  fnbjed  of  this 
cflay. 

Nepbefb^  to  breathe  out,  refpire,  take  breatk,  tbeaimnl 
frame,  the  perfon  in  rational  creatures  ;  and  ic  \%  applied  to 
the  vegetable  life  in  plants,  once  in  the  bible  ;  bot  it  b  ne- 
ver the  rational  foul.    Lev.  zxi.  2.    Neither  ^Mi  he  (the 

priet) 
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MORDAD,  or  ASRAEt,  the  angel  of  death.    RU 
chardfon  Arab.  Lex.  vol.  i.  p.  117.     Murdad^  in 

Perfic, 

prieft)  go  iato  2Ltij  (mpbtjhith  mutb)  dead  body  ;  it  is  the  vital 
frame,  whether  alive  or  dead.     Bates  Crit.  Heb. 

Fat^  in  Iriffli,  is  to  vegetate ;  but  neofas  will  imply  a  dead 
bodj,  that  can  vegetate  no  lonfger. 

Ethlop.  h^^ph^jb.  There  are  two  fouls  in  man  ;  the  one. 
which  ia  the  breath  or  fpirit  of  life,  (i.  e.  the  rational  foul) 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God,  the  Creator,  which  re- 
lates not  to  the  elementary  nature  of  man,  neither  doth  it 
die ;  the  other,  is  the  animal  faculty,  (that  is  the  fenfitive 
life  or  foul)  and  this  is  compounded  of  the  elements,  and  is 
itfclf  mortal.  Job  vii.  7.  Remember,  that  {rucb)  breath 
is  my  life.  xii.  10.  In  whofe  hand  is  the  nepbejb  of  every 
one  that  livesi  and  the  breath  of  every  fleih  of  man.  Caf- 
tellus. 

Nepbejbt  as  a  verb,  (ignifies  to  breathe;  and,  as  a  fubftan- 
five,  an  agent,  a  breather,  «  frame  breathed  in.    Hutchiafon. 

Nejbemaby  fo  called,  as  having  the  intelledtnal  faculty 
which  diftinguifhes  man  from  kW  mute  creatures :  it  is  de- 
rived from  Jbamaimy  heavens,  and,  therefore,  this  name  is  ne- 
ver read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  given  to  beafts,  but  to 
iBaaonly.     Hiimphreys' Apolog.  of  Athenagoras. . 

Nejbemabj  breath,  the  animal  that  breathes  ;  but  it  is  not 
appropriated  to  the  immortal  foul ;  it  is  called,  God's  blaft 
and  breath,  Pf.  xviii.  16,  and  2  Sam.  zzii.  16.  at  the  (nefbt-- 
mmb)  blaft  of  {jruch)  the  breath  of  his  noftrils.  Bates 
Crit.  Hei). 

After  I  have  fhewed  the  nature  of  man,  his  (lation,  &c.  I 
muft  fliew,  that  there  is  a  neceility,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwife,  but  that  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  elTence,  or  powers 
€>f  our  own  fouls  as  other  fpirits,  nay,  even  of  God,  muft  be 
takeA  from  thofe  in  the  air ;  and,  as  nejbemab  is  taken  from 
the  airf  in  the  faid  condition  and  a£tion,  balitus^  flatus^  which 
is  the  true  and  real  idea  of  the  word,  it  is  ufed  here  for  a 
being  of  an  efleoce,  not  otherwife  to  be  defcribed^  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  diftinfl  from  the  fubftance  of  jiJam  the 
xnan,  the  creature  that  lives,  and  has  his  powers  from  the 
eleqient  of  the  air.    Hutchinfon*5  Introd.  Mofes's  Pxin.  p.  38. 

By 
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Perfic,  implies  givif^  death ;  but  he  was  alio  one  q( 
the  reputed  guardians  of  trees,  fruits,  feeds,  and 
herbs.  Ibid.  p.  1568.  But  murdad  was  aUb  the 
ancient  Perfic  name  of  the  month  of  November. 
Quintus  menfis  in  anno  Gjol.  (Julius)  fed  in  anno 
vet.  November^  i.  e.  Murdad^  vulgo  Mirdad  et 
Atnirdadj  qui  eft  angelus  qui  prxeft  arboribus,  firu- 
gibus,  ac  feminibus  et  Hyemall  parti  anm^  fed  ilfir- 
dad  feu  Mordad^  q.  d.  mortem  dans^  fignificatur, 
ctiam  angelus  mortis.  Hyde  Relig.  Vet.  "Pcrs. 
p.  243.  Mordad  eft  AvraeU  qui  motiones  (edat  & 
animas  a  corporibus  feperat,  ut  credunt  Periarum 
Magi.  Cazvinius. 

Apud  quofdam  veteres  Judaeos  Vkod  Sammael^  L  e. 
venenum  Dei,  exponitur  angelus  mortis :  is  tamea 
aliis  eorum  eft  Satanas^  feu  Princeps  diabolonun, 
quern  aiunt  inequitaffe  ferpentem  antiquum  et  fe« 
duxilfe  Evam :  nam  Sammael  exponitur  Afmodeut 
feu  tent^tor,  de  quo  alias  dicitur  Sammael  eft  Prm- 
ceps  maximus  qui  in  ctelis :  huic  tanquam  Diei  Judicii 
advocato  dant  feu  offerunt  munus  in  die  prqxtiatio- 

niS| 

Bj  Samb^  our  Druids  underftood  the  fun^  the  likenefs  of 
the  Aibeim^  or  God  ;  hence  oar  Saman  ;  from  this  idea,  S«- 
mml  is  a  likenefs,  an  image,  a  vifion,  fpeftre,  ghoft;  hence 
the  Latin  St  mi/is. 

I  believe,  the  reader  will  allow,  that  our  (fibernitn  Dntidi 
could  have  argued  well  with  our  medern  philofopben  00 
this  fubjeft  i-'— be  will  be  pleafed  to  recplleft,  ibai  I  bve 
often  aiferted,  and  think  I  fhall  hereafter  proye,  that  the 
Iriih  Druids  were  ncrt  idolaters^  had  no  graven  imagei,  and 
received  the  light  of  the  gofpel  fooner  than  anj  otber  refigi- 
ie&.  in  the  weftern  world. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  we  read, 
in  principio  crcavit  Afima  ccelum  &  terrain .^-iSimi  ii  &€•? 
c^uently  ufed  b;^  the  n^odern  Jews  for  AUim^  Deuf. 
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nifiy  ne  Judacos  propter  peccata  accufet.  Hyde, 
Rel  Vet  Pcrs.  p.  244.  See  more  of  this  deity  in 
Buxtorf. 

The  feaft  of  Murdady  the  angel  of  the  ancient 
Ferfians,  who  prefided  over  fruit,  falling  on  the  ill 
of  November,  is  evidently  the  fame  as  our  La 
meas  ubhull ;  and  from  hence  is  derived  the  cuilom 
of  eating  a  great  quantity  of  apples  and  nuts  on 
this  day ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the  La  Saman^  or 
the  following  day,  is  blended  with  it,  being  both 
kept  on  the  vigil  of  the  latter. 

I  have  not  met  the  word  Murdad  in  any  ancient 
Irifh  MSS.  but  as  this  deity  prefided  over  herbs,  and 
Qur  Druids  were  gr^at  botanifts,  it  is  not  improba* 
ble  that  the  Irifli  name  for  agrimony,  (viz.  tmrdrad) 
to  which  they  attributed  fo  many  excellent  virtues, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  murdady  and  fo  called  by 
way  of  excellence. 

The  Phoenicians  believed  Pluto  to  be  death, 
as  we  find  in  Philo.  Bybl.  ap.  Eufebium,  1.  i.  ex. 
p.  38,  ^'  nee  multo  poft  mot©  filium  ex  Rhea  geni- 
tum  vita  fundtum  confecret :  but,  f4»fi  is  the  He- 
brew nno  muth,  and  the  Irifh  muath ;  thus  the  Iri(h 
fay,  ata  fedula  muath^  it  is  petrified,  i.  e.  dead  and 
gone. 

Pluto  was  the  modem  name  of  Sammaon  or  Sam<* 
jnael:  The  general  derivation  of  Pluto  is  from 
•rx«»»?,  i.  e.  Riches,— diftus  ett  Pluto,  fay  the  glofla- 
rifts,  «ro  T»  5rMm#,  hoc  ell  a  divitiis, — quas  ex  terrse 
cruuntur  vifceribus :  true ;  but  we  Ihall  find  the 
Greek  "^^n-tf  to  be  of  Iberno-Celtic  origin  :  We  will 
'  now  trace  the  hiftory  of  Pluto  in  a  few  words. 

Pluto,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  or  Ops,  was 
the  youngeft  of  the  three  Titan  brothers,  who 

efcaped 
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efcaped  the  cruelty  of  their  father :  Italy  and  Spain 
fell  to  his  lot.  Pluto  retired  to  the  extremity  of 
Spain,  and  applied  himfelf  in  carrying  on  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines,  with  which  ftat 
country  once  abounded,  as  we  leam-fipom  Poffido- 
nius,  Avienus,  and  many  others :  they  even  defaibe 
its  mountains  and  hills  to  have  been  all  of  gold 
and  filver,  efpecially  thofe  near  Tarteflus.  Ari^ 
tie  fays,  that  the  firft  Phoenicians  who  landed  in 
Spain,  found  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  filva, 
that  they  made  their  anchors  of  thofe  precious  me- 
tals :  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees,  1  L 
c.  viii.  fpeaking  of  the  Romans,  fays,  that  by  the 
conqueft  of  Spain,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 

This,  doubtlefs,  obliged  Pluto,  who  before  was 
named  Agefilaus^  and  AgffamUry  (or  the  leader  of 
men,  &c.)  D/i,  &c.  to  fix  his  refidence  about  Tir- 
ieffus ;  he  was  (killed  in  mining,  and  this  made  him 
•pafs  for  the  god  of  riches. 

Blot^  in  Iri(h,  is  a  mine,  a  cave,  or  any  fubterrt- 
neous  place. 

BlotaCj  is  a  miner  or  dweller  in  caves.-  Shaw*!5 
Diftionary,  &  Vet.  GloflT. 

P  being  mutable  with  B,  formed  the  Irifh  verb 
phtadh^  to  dig,  to  mine,  to  break  in  pieces :  metal 
being  early  the  ftandard  of  moxi^^bhf^  blat^  aod 
blath^  fignify  price,  value ;  and  from  gpld  aod  fi- 
ver being  eafily  polilhed^  we  have  the  adjedive 
bloihachj  as  clock  blotach^  a  polifhed  flOne,  Hence 
.  the  name  of  Pluto,  and  of  the  Greek  iv^w«>  tidies i 
and.  from  Tarteflus  the  Latin  'Tartdrus^  hcU. 

Pluto  continually  employed  laboulrers  in  ^ 
mines,  who  were  obliged  to  work  fiu:  in  the  earth, 

amt 
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and,  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  hell  and  the  gloomy 
rnanfions  of  the  mams^  in  fearch  of  hidden  treafures ; 
and  thus  Pliny  defcribes  them,  in  Jede  maniumque 
opes  qtuerimusy  nos  ad  inferos  agunt^  1.  xxxii.  c.  i. 
hence  he  was  faid  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth :  add  to  this,  that  they  who  work  in  the  mines 
of  gold  and  filver,  commonly  die  there;  fo  was 
Pluto  reckoned  the  king  of  the  dead,  and  the  very 
name  he  bore  i  viz.  ades,  fignified  death,  deftruc- 
tion ;  and  from  the  Phoenician  ed  or  aid,  exitium ; 
in  the  Iberno  Celtic,  ead  or  eao,  death. 

The  learned  Millius,  it  is  true,  derives  Pluto 
from  the  oirVfiD.  miphlezet,  mentioned  in  the 
I  Kings,  c.  XV.  V.  xiii.  the  root  of  which  is  r^a, 
philets  or  phlets^  i.  e.  terrendoy  as  moft  interpreters 
agrecy  but  this  word  is  better  preferved  in  the  Irifti 
pltifdam  or  phkifdam^  to  flaughter,  to  butcher,  to 
flay,  from  phJefdar  or  flei/doTj  a  butcher,  anglice,  a 
fiejber  •,  but  miphlizet  is  feminine,  and  has  been  well 
«cplained  by  the  Rabbis,  and  even  allowed  by  Mil- 
lius to  be  the  fame  as  Hecate. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  Irifh  MSS.  in  what 
places  the  Druids  offered  facrifices  to  Soman.  We 
know,  thofe  of  the  Ti-mor^  or  great  invifible  fpirit 
or  Baalj  were  performed  in  excelfu^  according  to 
moft  ancient  cuftom  -,  and  from  hiftory  we  learp, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  worfhip  of . 
their  infernal  deities,  dug  little  trenches  or  pits, 
which  they  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  altars.  Spencer, 
b,  ii.  c.  XV.     Fabricii  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  ix. 

Fejlus  tells  us,  that  v/hen  they  facrificed  to  their 
celeftial  gods,  they  did  it  in  csdijiciis  a  terra  exaltatis^ 
in  buildings  exalted  high  above  the  earth ;  when  to 
their  teri;eftial  gods,  in  terra^  upon  the  ground  j 
but  when  to  the  infernal,  in  terra  afojja^  in  holes  or 

pits 
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pits  dug  in  the  ground :  and  thus  the  fdioliaft  oil 
Euripides,  in  Phoenis,  fays,  that  ffmfi^  is  anahar 
or  building  raifed  with  Aeps  to  go  up,  upon  which 
they  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods,  who  had  thdr 
dwelling  above ;  and  't^x*^  is  a  ditch  or  pit  dug  in 
fome  elevated  ground,  of  a  certain  figure^  but  with- 
out fteps,  where  they  facrificc  to  the  infernal 
deities. 

EafcoTj  or  Eijkir^  in  Irifh,  is  a  fmall  hill,  and 
many  places  retain  this  name  from  their  (ituation } 
we  alfo  frequently  find  fubterraneous  buildings  ia 
Ireland,  which  are  evidently  of  Druidical  work- 
manfhip,  fuch  as  that  of  New  Grange  near 
Drogheda,  (d)  which  may  probably  have  been  the 
place  of  facrificing  to  Samman.  This  hint  may  lead 
our  Hibernian  antiquaries  in  fearch  of  the  't^x^- 

Rabbi  Mofes  Bar  Nachman,  in  his  notes  on 
Deut.  xii.  23.  (e)  thus  defcribes  this  fuperflidous 
worflbip :  •*  They  gathered  together  blood  for  the 
devils,  their  idoF  gods,  and  then  they  came  them- 
felves,  and  did  eat  of  that  blood  with  them,  as  be- 
ing the  devils  guefts,  and  invited  to  eat  at  the  table 
of  the  devils  i  and  fo  were  joined  in  federal  fixdety 
with  them :  and  by  this  kind  of  communion  with 
devils,  they  were  able  to  prophefy  and  fbretcl 
things  to  come.  According  to  the  opinion  of  this 
Rabbi,  they  thought  their  demons  efteemed  it  fudi 
a  favour  and  obligation  to  be  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, that  they  would,  in  the  wild  and  open  places 

where 

{d)  See  a  defcription  of  this  temple»  bj  ihe  learned  Go- 
vernor Pownal,  vol*  ii.  Archaeol.  Soc.  Ant.  Lond*  vol.  ik 

(f)  Only  be  Aire  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood  1  for  the 
blood  is  the  life,  and  thou  ma/eft  not  eat  the  life  with  the 
fleih. 
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\9hert  they  haunted,  and  which  therefore  wer6 
made  choice  of  for  the  performance  of  thefe  fuper- 
ftitious  rites,  appear  vifibly  to  them,  and  foretel 
them  any  thing  they  had  an  inclination  to  knowj 
Thus  Horace  defcribes  Canidia  and  Sagana  per-^ 
forming  thefe  rites : 

Vidi  egomet  nigra  fuccinAam  vadere  palla^ 
Canidiam,  pedibus  nudis,  paflbque  capillo. 
Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem,  fcalpere  terram 
Unguibus,  et  pallam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 
Caeperunt,  cruor  in  foffam  confufus,  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  animas  refponfa  daturas. 

Sat.  1.  i.  Sat.  viii. 
And  thus  we  read  in  i  Kings,  c.  xviii,  v.  1 8.  that 
Baal*s  prophets  cried  aloud,   and  cut  themfelves 
after  their  manner,  with  knives  and  launcets,  till 
the  blood  came. 

The  ceremony  of  facrificing  to  Samattj  is  thus 
defcribed  in  an  ancient  MSS.  entitled,  Dun-feancas^ 
or  the  topography  of  Ireland,  under  the  word 
Mc^h-fleacht^  or  the  field  of  adoration,  as  the  Irifli 
gloflarifts  will  have  it ;  but  I  (hall  hereafter  (hew  that 
it  fignifies  the  wor(hip  of  the  great  God. — "  Magh- 
"  fleacht^  fo  called  firom  an  idol  of  the  Iri(h,  named 
**  Orom-Cruaith^  a  ftone  capped  with  gold,  about 
"  which  flood  twelve  other  rough  ftones.  Every 
•*  people  that  conquered  Ireland,  (that  is,  every 
•^  colony  eftabli(hed  in  Ireland)  worfliipped  this 
**  deity  till  the  arrival  of  Patrick.  They  facrificed 
**  the  firft  born  of  every  fpecies  to  this  deity ;  and 
**  Tighernmaf  Mc  Follaigh,  king  of  Ireland,  com- 
•*  manded  {cucu)  facrifices  to  this  deity,  on  the 
*'  day  of  SAM  AN,  and  that  both  men  and  women 
^  (hould  worlhip  him  proftratcd  on  the  ground, 

•*  till 


4« 
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till  they  drew  blood  from  their  nofes,  fordiead!, 

knees,  and  elbows  ^  many  died  with  the  feveiity 
^^  of  this  worfhip,  and  hence  it  was  caiied,  M^h- 
*'  Jleacfu.''    Vet.  MSS. 

Cucuj  a  (acrifice  ;  in  Hebrew,  Ckug^  the  Pafcbd 
Lamb ;  and  agreeable  to  Mr.  HutchinKbn's  de(crip> 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Chugul^  or  worihipping  of  God 
as  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  this  ancient  woid 
Crom-Cruaith^  literally  implies,  the  temple  of  the 
Cruth^  i.  e.  Creator :  This  is  the  word  ffill  ufed  fcr 
the  tranfubftantiation  of  the  hoft  in  the  mtis. 
Cromthear  is  a  pried ;  Crom  or  Chram^  in  the  BoIk- 
mian  language,  is  a  church  or  temple ;  Chroma^  or 
Charmaj  in  the  Phoenician  language,  is  Autham^ 
execratio.  Hence,  fays  Bochart,  Charma  01  Harm 
Boeotis  locus  erat  Columnis  feptus^  propter  vatem 
Amphlarum  hiatu  terrae  ibi  abforptum  ira  ezecnm- 
dus,  ut  fama  fit  neque  aves  illis  columnis  iniediire, 
neque  feras  herbam  attigiiTe  in  intercohmmb  iUo 
crefcentem.     See  Qiirm  afcaon^  in  the  cokcIuJuhl 

The  word  Crom^  has  been  fo  much  mifhdcen  b^ 
the  monkifh  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  it  deferves  further  notice.  In  fome  ao- 
cient  MSS.  I  find  Crom  ufed  as  an  attribute  of 
God :  the  fame  word  occurs  in  the  fame  fenfe  ia 
Arabic.  Cruth  is  a  form,  (hape ;  and  Gnatkair  n 
the  only  word  now  ufed  for  God  the  Creator ;  it  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  Latin  word.  Cruaith  is  the 
genitive  cafe,  therefore,  Crom-Oruaiih  implies^  the 
Lord  of  the  Creation :  it  is  fometimes  written  Om- 
Cruachj  perhaps,  fignifying  the  hard  and  (fiicolt 
devotion  to  be  paid  to  Crom^  as  defcribed  above  •, 
but  I  rather  believe,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  trm- 
fcriber. 

The 
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The  following  extraAs  from  oriental  authors, 
will  elucidate  our  Irifli  word  Crom : 

Heb.  Chrom.  (with  an  Heth.)  oplimates  ;  front 
whence //^rw.   Bates.  Crit.  Heb. 

Arab.  Krim^  Ktrim^  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  \ 
ft  moft  religious  man,  a  true  believer.  Kiram^ 
vt^nertble,  noble.  Kerami^  moft  revered.  JDrtf- 
MMy  a  miracle,  i.  e.  the  work  of  God. 

Perf.  Gawran^  worlhippers  of  fire.  Keruger^  Kt- 
rmtr^  an  attribute  of  God.     Ricbairdron. 

And  in  Caftellus,  under  ipni)  Croin  or  Kerem^  aire 
the  following  obfervations. 

Chaldee.  Syhagoga.  Nomen  lapidis  pretinfit 
Locus  publicus. 

Syr.  Nomen  Idolt. 

Samarit.  Nomen  Lapidis. 

.£thiop.  Annus. 

Arab.  Honorificatus  fuit ;  Veneratus  fiiit ;  Vlr 
credens  &  reli^oni  addidbis;  Munifrcentia  Dei; 
Maximus;  Majeftate  verendus  thronus;  Vencra- 
tio ;  Gloria ;  Signa  a  viris  fandis  edita  ^  NobiliiU* 
inus;  Benedida. 

Thcfe  fufficiently  prove,  that  Crdm  was  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  great  God :  hence,  cruim  figni- 
fies  thunder;  Crom-Leac^  the  altar  of  the  great 
God.  Magh  and  Mugh^  are  Irifh  words,  exprefs- 
ing  the  attributes  of  God  ;  in  Hebrew,  Magen,  No- 
men Dei,  metaphorice  vocatur;  i.  e.  C!\rpens. 
Thus,  ^Ifothe  Irifh,  BoirCeam^  God  ;  in  Hebrew, 
Bore-ruach  \  i.  e.  Creator  venti.  Amos  iv.  1 3. 

On  the  oiDHCHE  shamhna,  (Ee  Owna)  or  Vi- 
gil of  Saman^  the  peafants  in  Ireland  aflemble  with 
fiicks  and  clubs,  <the  emblems  of  laceration)  going 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  colleding  money,  brcad-cakc. 

Vol.  111.  No.  XII.  P  buit.r, 
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butter,  checfc,  c^s,  &c,  &c.  for  the  fcaft,  repeat- 
ing verfes  in  honour  of  the  folemnity,  demaoding 
preparations    for  the  feitival,    in  the    name  of 
St.  Coiumb  Kill,  defiring  them,   to  lay  afide  the 
fmtd  calf^  and  to  bring  forth  the  black  Jbeep.    The 
good  women  are  employed  in  making  the  griddk 
cake  and  candles  \  thefe  laft^  are  Tent  from  houfe  to 
houfe  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  lifted  up  on  the  (St* 
man)  next  day,  before  nofuch  they  pray,  or  are  fup* 
pofed  to  pray,  for  the  departed  fmls  of  the  donoc 
Every  houfe  abounds  in  the  beft  viands  they  oui 
afford:  apples  and  nuts  are  devoured  in  abuod* 
ahce ;  the  nut-(helis  are  burnt,  and  from  the  a(hcS| 
many  firange  things  are  foretold :  cabbages  are 
torn  up  by  the  root :  henap  feed  is  fbwn  by  the 
maidens,  and  they  believe,  that  if  they  look  back^ 
they  will  fee  the  apparition  of  the  man  intended  fer 
their  fiiture  fpoufe :  they  hang  a  fmock  before  the 
fire,  on  the  clofe  of  the  feaft,  and  fit  up  all  niglhi; 
concealed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  convinced  thit 
his  apparition  will  come  down  the  chimney,  aad 
turn  the  fmock ;  they  throw  a  ball  of  yam  out  of 
the  window,  and  wind  it  on  the  reel  vithin,  con- 
vinced, that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater  Nofter  back- 
wards, and  look  at  the  ball  of  yam  v^ithout,  they 
will  then  alfo  fee  \i\sjith  or  apparition  :  (f)  they  dip 

for 

(f)  Sitb^  an  apparition.  Siib-tbreeg^  the  fame  ;  i.e.  tbe ap- 
parition of  the  brto  or  fpirit,  (ire,  xther,  &c.«ii»It  is  fometimes 
written  SM  &  Sigh,  tnm  Sheth,  Heb.  nates»  podei,  de- 
mon. £t  bzc  vox  Judseis  frequent  eft  in  ore,  nmm  fnbfpe« 
cie  amicip  faiutationis  obvios  Chriftianos  10  Polonim  ft  Gee- 
mania,  farcadicd  &  impid  compellant  Sbetb  wlhmti  i.e. 
poJex  'utl  ddtmon  fahue.  Shedh  enim  eft  Demon.  Hinc  Stth  fd 
$tt^  quad  thefis  vel  ^^XxOyJtmen ;  viz.  pro  AMi  fobftitutmi. 

By thnefy  Clav.  Lin^aae  Sanfla 


N 
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»ples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  endeavour  to 
one  up  in  the  mouth ;  they  fufpend  a  cord 
i  crofs-ilick,  with  apples  at  one  point,  and 
8  lighted  at  the  other,  and.  endeavour  tor 
:he  apple,  while  it  is  in  a  circular  motion,: -in 
>uth  i  thefe,  and  many  odicr  fuperftitious  ce* 
es,  the  remains  of  Druidifih,  arie  obferved  on 
iday,  which  will  never  be. eradicated,  while 
ne  of  Soman  is  permitted  to  remain.    . ;  -:    .  / 

inhabitants  of  Siani^  (one  of  the  weftera 
of  Scotland)  had  an  amlent  cuftom  to  facri« 
a  fea-god,  called  Shony,  (Shamhna)  at  All- 
ude, in  the  manner  following:  The  inhaw 

round  the  ifland,  canie  to  the  church  of 
ivay ,  having  each  man  his  provifion  along 
im ;  every  family  furnidied  a  peck  of  malt, 
s  was  brewed  into  ale ;  one  c^  their  number 
eked  out,  to  wade  into  the  fea  up  to  the 
,  and,  carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand, 
g  ftill,  in  that  pofture,  cried  out  with  a  loud 

faying,  Shony^  I  gm  you  .this  cup  of  ale^ 

that  youUl  be  fo  kindy  as  to  fend  us  plenty  of 
r,  for  enrichit^  our  ground  the  'enfumg  year  : 
threw  the  cup  of  aje  into  the  fea.  This  was 
ned  at  nigjit  time.     At  his  return  to  land, 

P  Z  they 

hreogf  the  fame  at  Sigb-hrog^  a  fairy ;  hence  bean* 
lural  mna-fighty  women  fairies  %  creduloufly  fuppofed 
ommon  people,  to  be  fo  affedted  to  certain  families, 
)r  are  heard  to  (ing  mournful  lamentations  about  their 
yj  night,  whenever  any  of  the  family  labours  under 
fs,  which  is  to  end  by  death :  but,  m  familiis^  which 
)f  an  ancient jinA  n^hie  fock,  (of  oriental  extradlion,  he 
lave  faid)  are  believed  to  be  honoured  with  this 
vilege.    O'Brien's  Dia.  Hib- 
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Ihcy  all  went  to  church,  inhere  tfaor? 

burning  upon  the  altar;  andihcii 

&r  2  liiite  time,  one  of  them  gave  a 

wlndi  the  candle  was  put  out,  and  iiumwljark  il 

went  to  the  fields,  where  they  fpent  tfac 

of  the  nig^9  in  drinking,  danong^  aod 

Martm'i  Weftern  lilands,  p.  18. 

Fiom  this  paflage,  it  is  evident,  that  aan  ai 
was  efleemed  the  angel  prefiding  over  the  Mbof 
the  earth,  and  was  the  fame  as  ifcsDaD  of  die 
antient  Perfians,  as  before  explained. 

Acconfing  to  Pythagoras,  the  number  two  «s 
the  mofi  unhicky ;  for  which  reafoii,  our  Mbenin 
Druids  fixed  this  folemnity  on  the  2d  day  of  No- 
linnber,  or  the  month  of  Saman ;  and,  for  the  Eke 
reaibn,  the  Romans  removed  the  feaA  of  Summs. 
nus,  to  the  fecond  month  of  the  year;  viz.  to  Fe- 
bruary. 

Of  ALLHALLOW  EVEN;  vulgo, 
HALL  E'EN,  as  alfo,  NUTCRACK  NIGHT. 

From  the  Af^ndix  to'  Brandt*a  Obfervatioos 
on  Popular  Antiquities.  Newcafile  upon 
Tync.     1777.    8va 

In  the  Anlient  Kalendar  of  the  Church  of  Romr, 
fo  often  cited,  T  find  tlie  following  obfervation  on 
the  I  ft  of  November : 

Feftum  ftultorum  veterum  hue  tranflatumtfl. 
The  feaft  of  fools  is  removed  to  this  day. 
Hallow  E*en  is  the  vigil  of  AW  Saints  Day. 
It  is  cuftomary  on  this  night,   with  young  peo- 
ple in  .the  North,  to  dive  for  applet,  catch  at  them 

whca 
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i^uck  on  at  one  end  of  ^  idnd  of  hanging 
at  the  other  extremity  of  which,  1$  fixed  a 
I  candle,  and  that  with  theif  mouths  only,  hpv- 
fir  hands  tied  behind  Hieir  lACka ;  with  MWf 
Qoleries. 

a  and  applcB  chiefly  compofe  the  entertain* 
and,  from  the  culloo)  of  ilinging  the  former 
e  fire,  it  has,  doubtleisi  had  its  vulgar  najcpe 
crack  night.  ThQ  catching  at  the  apple  and 
,  at  lead,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  ancient 
of  the  quintain,  which  is  now  almoft  forgot- 
nd  of  which  a  defcription  may  be  found  in 
s  Survey  of  London. 

Pennant,  in  bis  Tour  in  Scotland,  tejils  ua» 
le  young  women  there  deterioibe  the  figwe 
:e  of  their  hu(bands,  by  draw'uij^  cabbagq$.pn 
low  Ever^  and,  like  the  JSngIUh»  fling  nuts 
le  fire. 

s  laft  cuftpm^  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Cay, 
SpelJ. 

NO  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into-the  flame, 
id  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  fweetheart*s  name ; 
lis,  with  the  loudeft  bounce,  rne  fore  ama2\)^ 
bat  in  a  flame  of  brightet\  colour  blaz'd  \ 
i  blaz'd  the  nut,  fo  may  thy  paiTion  grow, 

&c.  &c. 
t  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
of Moray,  Teems  to  confider  the  felVivity  of 
ght,  as  a  kind  of  harveji-hmc  rejoicing :  *'  A 
mnity  was  kept,  &ys  he,  dn  Ihe  eve  of  the 
:  of  November,  as  a  thankfg?ving  for  the  fefe 
athering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Tliis^ 
n  toldy  but  have  not  fcen  it^  is  obferved  in 

'^  Bffchmt 
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**  Buchan^  and  other  countries,  by  having  HdOn 
^^  Eve  fires  kindled  on  fomc  rifmg  ground.**  {g) 

He  tells  us,  alfo,  in  that  little  fore  tafte  of  hb 
work,  with  which  he  favoured  the  Public,  in  in 
Appendix  to  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour,  that  **  on  M- 
*•  low  Even  they  have  feveral  fuperftitious  cuf- 
"  toms:"  I  wifli  he  had  given  us  p>articular  defcrip- 
tions  of  them,  for  general  accounts  are  exceeding 
iinfatisfadlory ;  curiofity  is  indeed  tantalized,  not  r^ 
lieved  or  gratified  by  lliem.  End  of  the  Appendix 
to  Brandt. 

The  month  of  Nollagh,  or  regeneration^  for  (b 
the  word  implies,  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
•JEgyptians :  the  great  feftival  of  the  Druids,  in  tha 
month,  was  about  the  25th  of  December^  the  day 
fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  Savionr. 
I  therefore  offer  the  following  obfervations  to  the 
ieamed  reader:  The  overflowing  of  the  nvtt  Aiy 
nis^  and  the  retreating  of  the  waters,  were  period 

cal: 

(g)  Cormac,  Abp.  of  Cadiel,  in  the  tenth  CennuT;  ioiiu 
Irifli  Gloflary,  tells  ui,  that,  in  his  time,  fpur  great  6n% 
were  lighted  up,  on  the  four  great  feftivals  of  the  Dre- 
ids  ;  \\t.  in  F'-'bruarf ,  May,  Augufr,  and  Norember  :  ibe 
Jrifli  have  dropt  the  fire  of  November^  and  fubftitutcd  ob- 
diei :  the  Welfh  ftill  retain  the  fire  of  November  1  but  aa 
give  no  reafon  for  the  illumination,  fays  the  author  of  Let- 
ters  from  Snowden.— I  believe,  his.  enquir/ into  this  folem- 
nity,  was  not  very  deep,  for  the  Wdfli  are,  in  general,  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  braids. 
Thefe  feftivals  ihall  be  explained  in  future  publicatioos,  as 
opportunity  ferves :  they  ftrengthen  the  aflcrtion  I  have  often 
'  niade,.  that  the  cuftoms  of  the  coipmoq  people  of  Jrelaod, 
and  the  MSS.  ftill  in  being,  afford  more  opportnnitief  of  ei- 
plaining  the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  Drulds»  than  rhofe 
of  any  other  people  in  the  world,  the  Bracbaums  excepted.    , 
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cal :  the  firft  was  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  their 
mournings ;  fo  did  a  very  extraordinary  circum- 
fiance,  point  out  to  them  precifely,  when  to  change 
the  mourning,  into  the  moft  extravagant  mirth  and 
rejoicings.  The  Egyptians  put  a  letter  into  a  bas- 
ket made  of  bulrufhes,  and  with  ceremonious  in- 
cantations, delivered  it  to  the  river  on  its  reflux, 
which  carried  it  to  the  fea ;  and  this  letter,  of  its 
own  accord,  went  to  Byblis,  about  eighty  leagues 
diftant,  where  the  women,  who  knew  the  time  of 
its  approach,  received  it  with  the  greateft  reve- 
rence :  this  letter  informed  them,  that  Adonis  was 
regenerated^  or  come  to  life  again ;  their  mourning 
was  immediately  turned  into  joy,  and  the  whole 
dty  filled  with  revelling  and  licentioufnefs.  We 
meet  with  this  ftory  in  Lucian :  **  1  heri  was,**  fays 
he,  "  a  man's  head  brought  every  year  from  Egypt 
"**  to  Byblis,  over  the  fea,  in  the  fpace  of  feven 
^  days,  the  winds  carrying  it  with  a  divine  gale, 
••  that  it  tumeth  not  to  the  oneway,  nor  to  the  other, 
"**  but  comes  in  a  ftraight  paflage  diredtly  to  Byb- 
**  lis;  which,  though  it  may  feem  miraculous,  hap- 
**  pens  every  year,  and  did  the  fame  when  I  was 
*^  there.'* 

This  is  the  reafon,  we  fo  often-  fee  on  old  coins 
the  Dea  Syria^  with  a  head  in  her  hand :  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  Ifaiah  (xviii.  2.)  alludes  to  this,  where  he 
denounces  woe  to  them  who  fend  ambajfadors  by  fea^ 
even  in  'oejfels  of  bulrufbes  upon  the  waters.  The 
word  I'firim^  which  we  tranflate  ambaffadors,  figni- 
fies  idols;  and  Bochart,  therefore,  underflands  it,  of 
the  head  of  Qfirss ;  which,  he  fays,  they  fent  by  the 
power  of  the  deviU  from  Egypt  to  Byblis :  The 
LXX  tranflate  it  by  Hnr<^  C»0^«k,  as  if  they  were 

letters 
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letters  that  vf^re  fent  to  Byblis:  The  Irifti  an^ 
quary  could  have  infiDrmed  them,  that  0i  iris^  in 
their  language.  Implies,  the  holy  or  dhme  hud. 
This  fiory  is  not  unlike  that  publiflied  not  many 
years  frncc,  in.  the  life  of  St.  Wenefredc,  for  theufe 
of  the  pilgrims  who  vifited  her  well,  and  which  the 
editor  very  gravely  endeavours  to  perfuade  us  to 
believe :  it  is  this ;  that  fhe  annually  fent  St.  Beuoo 
|i  curious  embroidered  waiilcoat,  and,  wrapping  it 
bi  a  woollen  cloth,  caft  it  into  her  well,  from 
whence  it  palfed  down  the  ilream  into  the  rivcTi 
then  into  the  fea^  and  landed  near  the  monaflerj 
where  St.  Beuno  dwelt,  at  Clynnog^  near  Caroarvooi 
^any  n^iles  diftant. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  a  pafTage  from 
Porphyry,  becaufe,  it  was  the  fentimeat  of  our  Ifi- 
berni^n  Druids. 

•**  We  will  fiicrificc/*  fays  he,  "  but  in  a  manner 
^^  that  is  proper ;,  bringing  choio^  vi£ttms  with  the 
**  choioeil  of  our  faculties;  burning  and  offering 
to  Qpo,  who,  as  a  wife  man  obferved,  is  ohm 
atlf  not  king  fenfuaJ:  for  nothing  is  join^  to  mat* 
"  ter,  which  is  not  nftpure ;  and,  therefore,  incon- 
"  gruous  to  a  nature,  free  from  the  contagion  be- 
"  longing  tQ  matter:  for  v^rhich  reafon,  neither 
*<  fpeech,  which  is  prddiuped  by  the  voice,  nor  cvct 
internal  or  mental  knguage,  if  it  be  infeAed  widi 
any  ctforder  of  the  mind,  is  proper  to  be  offered 
"  to  Gon :  but  we  wor(hip  God  wLeh  an  unlpot- 
♦«  ted  filence,  and  the  moft  pure  thoughts  cf  he 
"  niiture/* 

Thefe  arguments  were  brought  by  the  Heathen^ 
to  defend  worHiipping  the  images  of  thdr  Gkxis; 
and  their  Gods,  for  aught  >y^  fc»ow  to  the  contr«y^ 

wcr^ 
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:n  on  earth,  thcNig^  tt»ar  poflerity  iboa  fen 
try,  as  goad  fahusy  tfiat  is»  as  aocqitar 
mighty  God^  and  pertiaps  more  fo^  thaa 
is,  Ignatius  Loyola,  tod  a  great  mthy 
hufiaRs,  who  make  a  ooniidenible  figure 
•mifh  Kalendar. 


oi? 


•        ■:,■»•       ' 
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OF    THE 


GULE    OF   AUGUST; 


O  R, 


LAMMAS     DAYj 


CALLED    BY    THE    ANCIENT    IRISI^ 


LA  TAT  AND  LA  LUGHNASA 


O      WHICH      AKX      ADDED, 


FURTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS 


a   V      THE 


ROUND     TOWERS. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  more  picafing  ftudy  to 
the  Irifti  antiquary,  than  that  of  the  andent 
Irifli  Kalendar  -,  and,  if  a  complete  work  of  this 
kind  could  be  found,  it  would,  doubtlefe,  afford  a 
moft  curious  enquiry,  and  lead  to  difcovcr  the  an- 
cient colonies  that  fettled  in  this  ifland. 

The  names  of  fome  of  the  ancient  fcftivals,  are 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  mouths  of  the  common 
people;  fuch  as  beil  tinnb,  or  the  month  of 
May;  SAM  AN,  the  month  of  November;  nollac, 
of  December  i  and  lughnasa,  of  Auguft:  but  the 

greater 
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greater  part,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  perufal  of 
the  ancient  MSS. 

The  nai^ie  of  tat  or  tath,  carries  us  up  to 
the  moft  remote  period  of  antiquity  5  it  is  of  orien- 
tal origin,  and,  in  my  opinion,  eftablifhes  the  ana- 
cnt  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  as  given  to  us  by  their  an- 
cient Seannachies  or  Antiquaries  j  I  mean,  where 
they  affert,  that  an  eaftern  colony  fettled  in  this 
kingdom  at  a  very  early  period,  and  introduced 
their  language,  rites,  and  cuftoms ;  becaufe,  if  thefe 
names  had  travelled  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  and  fo 
on  to  this  ifland,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded^ 
that  we  (hould  find  fome  traces  of  them,  in  the  hil^ 
tories  or  antiquities  of  thofe  nations,  particularly  in 
that  of  the  Britons,  the  WaKh  having  been  mdSt 
ftudious  in  their  refearches  and  explanations  of  Bri- 
tifti  antiquities :  but,  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading; 
I  ha^'c  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  words,  in  the 
Icaft  fimllar  to  thofe  of  the  Irifh,  for  this  fcftivaL 

La  tat,  the  firft  day  of  Auguft.     Vet.  Glofs. 

La  TAiTHE  a'  foghmhair,  the  Day,  Tat,  of 
harveft.    Idem. 

DiA  TAITHE  'poghamhair,  (h)  the  firft  day 
of  Auguft.  Mr.  Charles  O^Conor,  from  the  D/»- 
jbeancimsy    one  of  the  moft  ancient  records   of 

thelrifti. 

Luonas, 

(Jh)  Fogb,  in  Irifti,  implies,  an  abundance,  a  gathering,  a  har- 
veft 5  hence,  it  is  ufed,  to  exprefs  a  great  feaft/an  entertain- 
ment, &c.  Fog^  is  an  old  Celtic  word,  ftill  retained  in  York- 
ihire,  and  applied  to  the  foil ;  the/  faf,  fuch  a  field  has  a 
good  of  a  bad  fog. 

Fogy  (fogagiura.  Law  Latin  ;  gramen  in  forcfta  regis  loca- 
tor pro  figagio-  Leges  fofcft.  .Scotice)  aftergrafs ;  giafs 
which  grpws  in  autumn,  after  the  ha/  is  mown.     Johnfon. 
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Lu  ON  A  s,  the  month  of  Auguft.    O^JBrien'sDic* 

tionary. 

La  lughkasa,  the  firft  of  Auguft.     Idem. 

LuGN  ASD,  Lammas  Day.    Shaw's  Galic  Did. 

La  LUANiSTAiN,  Lammas  day,  or  id  of  Au- 
gi^il     Mc.  Donald's  Galic  Vocabulary. 

Scaliger*  in  his  Eniendatione  Tenxporum,  fliewf 
us,  that  nn  Tot,  or  Thoth,  w^ik  the  lird  mgndi  of 
tiie  iigypU^ns,  which  eommeoced  on  the  kal^sof 
Auguft.  We  need  go  no  ff^rther  for  ibfi  derifsoiQii 
cf  the  Ir'\(h  TAT.  He  adds,  alfo,  that  Albetbus 
tffi^X%  tl^t  the  iEgyptiws  fiflfn$d  thia  month,  like- 
wife)  LApNAHiR,  hut  that  the  Coptick)  or  ^yp* 
tian  worda,  were  fo  faifely  printed  in  this  Author, 
fittle  depcndance  was  to  b^  placed  en  the  ortho- 
gri^pKy  i  fed  multa  apud  illl^D  autorem  depravats 
le^untUT,  (ive  interpretis  ififcitiai  five  Uhraxiorvm 
culp^  ut  cum  apud  eum  legitur  alkept  pro  el- 
KupTt,  Sec.  &:c.  from  whence,  we  may  conduide, 
that  Laghmhir^  and  Lt%ifH(^y  haive  the  iame 
origin. 

The  iEgyptians,  had  alfo,  a  fecond  Nmbom, 
in  Nfereh,  named  tat,  hence,  the  dUlinftion  made 
by  the  Irifti,  by  Dia  TMhe  a  f^hawfuur^  the  IHy, 
Tath,  in  harveft. 

The  month,  tat,  in  the  Tabula  SyrpGfacco- 
rum  of  Scaliger,  is  named  lous;  I  therefore  con- 
clude, that  Albetinus  wrote  Laghnafir^  inllead  (]i 
Laghnahir^  a  word  afterwards  contracted  by  the 
Syro  Graecians  to  Lous. 

The  Irilh  gloffarifts,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  derive  the  name  from  Lug^idhlaroh- 
fada,  or  long-Iianded  Lughaiihj  a  monarch  of  Ire- 
land,  who»  they  fay,  eftabliflied  ntfa^ «  ttrs  or  aA 

ietiHNteSy 
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(emblies,  to  be  held  annually  at  Taiton,  (i)  on  tte 
firft  day  of  this  month.  It  is  certain,  that  this  wa$  a 
public  day 9  or  feflival,  in  the  moll  remote  times  1 
and  CorwkK  informs  us,  it  was  one  of  the  four  great 
iire-days  of  the  Druids,  as  we  have  fliewn  in  the 
pre<^ing  pages. 

7WA^  or  fhth^  is  faid  to  be  (b  called  by  th6 
^Egyptians,  from  a  king  thoih  \  but  it  being  thi^ 
name  of  the  firft  month  of  the  year,  ^hth  became 
the  name  of  the  Epocha  of  the  fun's  calcuUtidn.  la 
IriOi, 

^at^  i.  e.  toftch,  a  beginning.    Vet.  Olofs. 

7^2/A,  i.  e.  leomban,  a  lion  Idem.  In  thismontti^ 
fays  Scaliger,  Thoth  primus  neceflfario  caepit  ab  orbe 
Canicuhe  (the  dog  ftar)  fol^  it)  li^mm  tranfdunte. 

novilunio : And  here  it  will  not  be  aniifs  to  ob- 

ferve,  that  mi  madadh,  ot  the  dog  month.  Is  ano- 
ther appellation  in  IHHi,  for  the  month  of  Auguft; 
correfponding  with  the  canicula,  or  dog  ftar. 

5>/>A,  heat,  warmth. 

Tethi'n^  i.  e.  Tilhan,  the  fun.  See  all  the  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Taithneadh^  to  thaw,  melt,  or  fufc ;  hence,  TVrt^, 

fire. 

Taith^  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  antiquaries,  of  the  oii- 
gin  of  the  name  of  Lammas  Day. 

Lammas,  Calendise  Seittiles  feu  Augufta^  q.  d. 
Miffa,  (i.  e.  Dies  Agnorumi  tunc  cnim  Agri  exo- 

lefcunt 

(/)  Tail'ioh,  fignifies,  the  hill  of  augury  :  hence,  the  Druids 
named  Patrick,  taiigan,  that  is,  ihc  great  prophet.  6ecO*Bricii. 
The  modern  Irilh,  have  done  what  they  could  ib  ruio  the  an- 
cient language.'  In  Arab,  m^-numa,  an  augur.  See  tfcc 
Preface. 
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kfcunt,  &  in  ufu  menfarum  eife  definunt.  Vd  m 
ex  Sonmero  monet  ab  Anglo-Sax :  hlrf'4iuejje^  q.  d 
Loaf-mafSy  forte  quia  eo  die,  apud  Anglos,  obhtio 
panum  ex  tritico  novo  fieri  folebat.     Skinner. 

Lammas  Day,  the  firft  of  Auguft,  Co  called,  as 
fbme  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of 
feafon,  as  being  too  big  ;^— others  derive  it  from  a 
SaxcMi  word,  fignifying  Loaf-mafs ;  becauie,  on  that 
day,  our  forefathers  made  an  oflfering  of  bread, 
made  with  new  wheat.  On  this  day,  the  tenants 
who  formerly  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  were  bound  by  their  tenure,  to  bring  a  lamb 
alive  into  the  church  at  high  mafs.     Chambers. 

Lammas  Day,  otherwife  called,  the  Gule  or  Tuk 
of  Auguft,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Britifli 
gwylAwJiy  fignifying  the  feftival  of  Auguil,  or  may 
Come  from  vin-cv\.\y  (Chains)  that  day  being 
called,  in  Latin,  Feftum  S.  Petri  ad  V'mcula!!! 
Blount. 

It  is  a  ufage,  in  fome  places,  for  tenants  to  be 
bound  to  bring  in  wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord, 
on  or  before  the  Gule  of  Auguft  Ham.  Reibl.  to 
fix  Queries,  p.  465. 

In  the  preceding  article,  I  have  (hewn  the  deri- 
vation o(  Lamb/wool 'y  that  it  was  the  day  on  wUch 
the  Druids  celebrated  the  la-mas  ubhal^  or  the  day 
of  oblation  of  the  fruits  of  trees :  So  this  day,  (the 
Gule  of  Augufl)  was  dedicated  to  the  facrifice  of 
the  fruits  of  the  foil :  L  a-ith-m  a  s  waa  the  day  of 
oblation  of  grain  \  it  is  pronounced  La-ee^mas^  a 
word  readily  corrupted  to  Lammas :  Ith,  is  all 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat ;  and  mas^  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  the  acorn,  whence  malt 

Cut 
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CuL  and  gul,  in  the  Iri(h»  implies,  a  complete 
circle,  a  belt,  a  wheel,  an  annivcrfary.  Cir,  im- 
plies, a  bending,  and  fometimes  a  circle ;  but,  in 
ipeaking  of  the  mathematical  circle,  it  is  always 
compounded  as  circul,  a  circle. 

Culj  i.  e.  guJy  i.  e.  carbad,  a  wheel.    Vet.  Glo(s. 
Culbhaire^  i.  e.  Saor  deanmha  carbaid,  a  wheel* 
Wright.     Ibid. 

Cul^  a  chariot,  a  waggon,  or  any  wheel-carriage. 
Do  tkreig  a  chula^  his  wheels  failed.    O^Brien. 

Carbad^ .  Coiftey  a  wheel.  Lhwyd  at  Rota : 
N.  B.  Carbad  and  Coiile,  now  fignify  a  coach  or 
chariot. 

Cuidhal^  or  CuaU  ^  fpinning  wheel* 
GwYL,  a  feftival.     Welfh. 
GwLSDp,  Epuls,  Convivium.    Davies*  WeUh 
Didtionary. 

Gwylyr  Ml  Saina,  the  Gule  of  AH  Saints.  Welfli 
Kalendar.  ^ 

Gwl  Awfiy  the  Gule  of  Auguft.    Idem. 
Cul,  or  Gul,  fignifying  a  circle,  a  belt,  Src.  was 
a  term  properly  adapted  by  the  Celts,  to  exprefs  an 
anniverfary,  feftival,  or  the  day  in  the  fun's  annual 
courfe,  ailigned  to  particular  holy  days.    Thefe, 
and  other  feflivals  which  were  governed  by  the 
Ncdimefda^  were  proclaimed  to  the  people,  a  week 
or  more,  before  the  appearance  of  the  moon ;  hence 
it  was  neceflfary  to  calculate  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies;  and  this  was  the  bufinefs  of  our 
Druids :  and,  as  they  afcended  the  high  hills,  to 
have  the  firft  obfervance  of  the  new  moon,  Cs 
many  hills  and  fteeples,  or  round  towers,  prefervc 
the  name  to  this  day,  fignifying  their  ufe;  as  .Ciw^ 
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m-Rt^  die  Hill  of  the  Moon,  in  the  ooooty  cf 
Sfigo  \  Killre,  the  Moon's  Steeple,  8tc.  8rc 

We  cannot  explain  this  word  cul,  without  le- 
ferring  to  the  oriental  tongues ;  and,  in  truths  die 
Celtic  language,  the  Ibemo-Celtic  in  particular,  it 
fb  united  with  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Perfic,  it 
is  impoilible  to  penetrate  into  the  remote  antiqaitiei 
of  the  Celtic  nations,  without  a  competent  loxnr* 
ledge  of  thofe  languages ;  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  words : 

HEBREW. 

D^;i  gala.  This  is  a  very  general  word,  and  hi 
great  variety  of  application :  to  roll  in  whatem 
manner }  to  roil  down;  roll  together;  roll  back; 
XoU  round ;  to  revolve  as  the  eardi  in  its  diunnl 
and  annual  motion ;  and,  as  a  heap  of  fiones  rolled 
together.  Galathj  orbs ;  rings ;  rounds ;  thingi  that 
would  eafily  turn  round,  f^as  roiunds^  round  in- 
firuments ;  to  be  rolled  away,  as  when  the  ibiir 
light  is  by  the  niotion  of  the  earth  rolled  oflF  our 
hemifphere.  As  a  noun,  it  feems  a  general  name 
for  the  great  material  heavens.  As  a  mals,  drdes, 
rings,  or  turning  round  on  a  centre.  DerivationSi 
wheels  welL  The  Saxon,  wealcan^  to  roll;  whence 
"ivelkwj  the  heavens.  Perhaps  the  L<atin,  vcdvo; 
whence  revolvere.  fFhile^  fpace,  or  revc^utioo  of 
time.    Packhurft's  Heb.  Lex. 

Gola^  Cyclus,  Cyclas.  Gol^  vas  concavum  & 
rotundum, 

Gala^  jrevelare,  propheticum  verbum :  inde  GMrt» 
Vate&  Siculi :  Bochart,  Amos  iii.  7.    Surely,  the 

Lord 
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Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  (gah)  he  revealetb 
his  fecret  unto  his  fervants,  the  prophets  : — Hence, 
the  Irifti  verb,  galaftairy  they  revealed.  It  is  aifo 
ufed  as  a  noun,  as,  cuirim  ann  ceiUy  ciallj  cuilly  or^ 
geiH^  \.  e.  I  will  reveal  or  declare. 

Chalady  Hhalad^  Saeculum;  hence  BaalChdlia^ 
Dominus  Sdccul'i,  from  whence  Jupiter  was  called, 
Aldus  and  Aldemius :  in  this  fenfe,  alfo,  the  true 
God  is  called,  Melk  Hhalimy  i.  e.  Rex  Saeculi,  v^l 
Mundi.     Bochart. 

The  Canaanites  had  a  temple  to  their  God,  the 
Heavens^  called  Btth-chagule^  i.  e.  the  temple  of  the 
circulator.  Jo(h.  xv.  6,  and  xviij.  19.  Marius 
calls  it,  Beth-gid,  i.  e,  the  houfe  of  revolution. 
Cocceius  fays,  chugg  fignifies  motion,  and  that  in  a 
circle  -.-r-Marius,  that  gul  expreflcs  the  inward  joy 
cf  the  mind,  by  the  outward  gefturesof  the  body: 
Cocceius,  that  gul  denotes  to  exult,  and  the  out- 
^vard  expreflion  of  joy,  by  dancing,  jumping ; 
hence,  the  two  words  are  joined  in  the  Iri(h,  to  ex- 
prefs  a  goat,  a  lamb,  &:c.  viz.  caghd^  ccgfUa^  cadhal^ 
a  goat,  a  Iamb. 

The  celebration  of  the  Meccha  feftival,  is  called 
by  the  Arabians,  Chug\  it  fignifies,  alfo,  the  year j  a 
braoelety  a  ring; — ^in  Irilh,  cuig-we^  a  bracelet  or 
ring. 

In  Syriac,  chugalj  is  a  circuit,  an  eclipfe,  to  turn 
round  -,  in  Irifti,  cuigealj  is  a  fpinning-whccl,  cuig^ 
a  circle.  The  Hebrews  often  joined  thefe  words 
together ;  viz.  chuggul j  and  then  it  expreffed  both 
motions,  to  roll  in  a  circle  or  fphere ;  as  i  Chronu 
%\\.  31.  Let  the  earth  chuguly  \.  e.  revolve.  Cui^ 
18  ufed  fingly  by  the  Irifti,  to  exprefs  the  number 

Vol.  III.  No.  XII.  QL  pf\ 
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five ;  that  is,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  once  counted 
round :  deic^  ten,  is  the  contradlion  of  da-<uig^  or 
twice  five,  firom  wMch  number,  all  nations  b^n  a 
new  count,  {i) 

•*TIm 

(i)  From  the  explanation  of  the  Iri(h  gloflari<ls  of  the 
vordy  cvig^  five,  to  be  fjnonimous  with  cutur^  or  cwr^  a  cir- 
cle; diicy  ten,  i.e.  twocuig,  or  circles,  andySj^^\  tweaij, 
to  fignif/  alfo  a  noofe  or  twilling,  the  following  conjednre 
arofe,  of  the  ancient  method  of  reckoning  or  counting:  I  do 
fuppofe  here,  an  ancient  Irifli  merchant  trafficking  vitk  t 
foreigner,  ignorant  of  his  language,  and,  according  to  and- 
cnt  cuftoni,  feated  on  the  ground  ;  the  natural  waj  of  mik- 
ing the  Utter  fenfible  of  any  number  up  to  five,  it,  b/  torr- 
ing  the  palms  of  the  hands  towards  the  face,  in  which  poi- 
tion,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  form  a  circle,  cuig^  or  cum ;  froB 
whence  the  name  :  To  {x^miy  this  number  at  once,  he  vodd 
hold  up  his  hand,  and  extend  his  fingers,  which  will  thci 
form  fo  many  V's,  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  this  charadter  did 
ftand  for  five  :  He  would  count  over  the  fecond  hand,  whick 
he  would  name  JSr  cuar^  or  dt-cu^g^  that  is,  two  circles,  whid 
might  be  contra6ted  to  diicy  ten  ;  to  fignify  this  number  tot 
foreigner,  he  might  naturally  ^rofs  his  arms,  and  fliew  bodi 
hands,  with  fingers  extended,  and  this  could  not  be  better 
reprefented,  than  by  the  charader  X,  from  which  number,  tl 
nations  begin  anew.  To  exprefs  twice  ten,  he  might  ^^', 
or  twift  both  hands  about,  running  the  fingers  of  one  through 
another,  and  this  number  would  be  called,^^Af«i,  twenty, 
i.  e.  a  twifting  :  From  whence, y^i^n/i,  and  the  Latin  Tiginti, 
the  fign  would  be  the  X  repeated,  and  fo  on  to  fifty,  whid 
might  be  by  an  X,  and  two  twifts,  as  the  Irilh  ezpreffes;  vii. 
diic  ogus  dafghidby  ten,  and  two  twifts  ;  but  in  the  pofitioa 
of  fitting,  the  body  being  kept  erefl,  and  the  thighs  aadlep 
clofed  and  thruft  out,  would  be  reprefented  by  the  chanftcr 
L,  or,  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  the  arm  ftretched  out,  woiM 
form  a  gamma  r,  a  figure  we  find,  in  Fabricius,  to  have  beta 
infculpcd  for  L.  For  a  hundred,  he  might  point  to  the  head, 
which,  from  its  orbicular  form,  might  be  reprefented  byO; 
the  name  of  the  head  being  rriw,  rir/,  or  rmf,  the  Lsuoi 

■lined 
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This  attribute  in  a  God,'*  (ays  Hutchinfon^ 
icifHB,  p.  259.)  "  is  to  make  fomething  go 
and  in  a  circle.  One  of  the  fervices  the  bed- 
^ns  paid  to  this  attribute,  was  to  dance  or 
>ve  in  circles :  hence,  the  Arabians  call  brace- 
s  and  car-rings,  which  were  the  reprefentations 

this  power  in  the  annual  circle,  by  the  part 
the  word  which  exprefles  it ;  and  fo  ufed  the 
ic  word,  Chugy  for  the  year  itfelf." — In  Irilh, 
'^,  a  bracelet;  but  (kghaidh^  or  Cuch-taid, 
t  Creator^  the  Former j  the  Maker.  "  This, 
itinues  our  author,  was  a  fervice  required  by 

law  of  God,  to  be  performed  at  dated  times 

0^2  «or 

the  chara^er  antum^  and  the  Iri(h  cead.  For  ten 
Mi»  cr  a  thoufand,  the  X  repeated,  and  the  band  on  the 
r  crown  cf  the  head,  would  be  reprefeqted  by  O,  and 
within  the  circle  ;  and,  from  mi///,  the  contradtion  mii, 
^  Latin  milU^  and  the  character  M,  which  alfo  refem- 
man  fitting,  with  his  two  legs  drawn  up  :  or  this  num- 
ght  be  eipreiTedy  by  grafping  a  large  lock  of  hair  i  L  e. 

t  IriAi,  like  their  anceftors,  the  Scythopolians,  have 
^een  remarkable  for  the  niaktng  of  Linen,  a  manufac- 
<peoding  on  the  exad  number  of  threads;  it  was  ne- 
|r»  therefore,   they  ftiould  count  the  threads  of  yarn 

reeled  :  This  reckoning  thus  ^oes  on  with  the  good 
la  and  her  reel :  at  every  t\yenty,  fhe  made  a  fcor  or 
on  a  ftick,  hence  yr0r#  :  every  ten  fcore,  nirak^s  a  cut  or 

i.  e.  tentum ;  and  every  twelve  cuts,  makes  a  lion  mor 
m,  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  (kaip  or  hank  :   the  reel  is  alfo 

cr9s  focmst  the  X  or  crofs  for  reeling  ;  and,  if  I  miftake 
le  Greek  crwlt,  is  from  an  ancient  word,  ww,  implying, 
>  as  well  as  omfte  ;  for  the  Greek  wm»^tff^,  plenilunis 
s  the  fame  as  the  Iberno-Celric,  hann-luaM^  (rqm  hanrt. 
e,  belt,  girt,  or  w)nc  i  and^wAf,  a  hundred^  is  our  i-uf^ 
sid,  &c.  &c. 
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^^  or  feaftsy  under  thefe  and  other  words,  in 
^^  Exod.  V.  I .  The  Lamb,  which  was  the  repre- 
^^  fentation  of  this  power,  and  was  to  be  eat  at  the 
**  pafTover,  in  Exod.  xxiii.  i8.  is  called  Chag\  it  is 
^^  (o  called,  when  it  is  made  a  facrifice  in  tlus  (cr- 
*^  vice,  in  Ftkl  cxviii.  27."  In  Irifti,  Chag^  is  a 
goat,  a  Iamb ;  and,  in  a  very  ancient  Irifli  MS. 
quoted  in  the  preceding  efTay,  Cucu^  is  the  name  cf 
the  facrifice  ordered  to  be  oflfered  to  Saman  ;  and 
in  all  the  Lexicons,  coghbradhj  or  codhbradhj  bi 
facrificing,  an  offering.  This  may  be  the  reafoo, 
that  the  primitive  chriftians  in  Ireland,  changed  the 
word  Pm/c^  into  Caijgy  dill  adhering  to  the  word 
Chagy  or  Ckug^  the  name  of  the  Lamb  offering  \  and 
hence,  probably,  C^'Oos,  lent  feafon.  Carpu^  hu 
another  derivation,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter. 

I  mufl  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  Irifh  name, 
Goga^  or  Clug^  for  the  round  .tower,  may  very  ro- 
dily  be  a  contradion  of  the  Hebrew  Ci^ul\  efped- 
ally,  as  we  find  one  name  for  a  tower,  to  be  Odctac^ 
or  Giiceac,     See  more  under  the  word  Caiceac. 

The  correfponding  Irilh  words,  are,  coghoTj  or- 
der, feries.  Coghdj  a  nut ;  cuagoH^  die  round  wak 
of  a  bird's  neft  (from  ean^  a  bird)  •,  cuachagf  a  pail, 
a  bowl ;  cuag'fhoUy  curled  hair ;  cuag-ram^  a  round 
kernel  in  the  flefh ;  cuig-crich^  a  bound,  or  land  t 
mit ;  caght^  or  cacht^  the  world. 

Nergalj  the  Aleim  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  2  Kogs 
xvii.  50.  from  nrr,  li^t,  and  jfo/,  to  revolve:  it 
feems  to  denote,  the  filar  fire^  or  lighiy  omfidaed, 
as  caufing  the  revolution  of  the  earth.     Parkhurft. 

The  Rabbins  fay,  the  idol  was  reprefented  ia 
the  fhape  of  a  cock :  Among  the  later  heashen^  wt 

find 
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find  the  cock  was  (acred  XoApoOoj  or  the  Sm  \  be- 
caufe,  faith  Ptoclus^  he  doth  invite,  as  it  were,  his 
influence,  and,  with  fongs,  congratulates  his  rifii^ : 
OTy  as  PauJaniaSj  they  fay  this  bird  is  facred  to  the 
fun,  becaufe  he  proclaims  his  approaching  return. 
So,  Hcliodorus^  by  a  natural  fen&tion  of  the  fuiCs 
revolution  to  us,  cocks  are  incited  to  falute  the  God  : 
And,  perhaps,  under  the  name,  Nergaly  they  meant 
to  worlhip  .  the  fun,  not  only  for  the  diurnal  return 
of  his  light  upon  the  earth,  but  alfo,  for  its  atmual 
revolution.  The  emblem  of  the  cock  (in  Iri(h,  gal^ 
caoiU-aCj  or  galeae)  is  proper,  for  he  is  frequently 
growing  both  day  and  night,  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Our  Iri(h  word^ 
neirghe  na  greme^  \.  e.  the  rifmg  of  the  fun,  has  a 
vronderful  affinity  with  Nergal  Shakfpeare  has  re- 
marked^ 

Some  fay,  that  *gainil  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated^ 
The  bird  of  dawning  fmgedi  all  night  long. 

Hamlet* 
And  here  it  may  not  be  aniife  to  take  notice  of 
the  beautiful  propriety  with  wl^ch  a  cock  was  made 
ufe  of,  to  a<f  aken  St.  Peter  from  his  guilt,  after  he 
had  denied  our  Lord.  Step.  Mor'mus^  proves,  the 
Cttihites  yttrt  of  Cutha^  in  Perfia,  and  that  they  wor- 
ihipped  immediately  the  fun^  or  fire^  as  an  em- 
blem ;  therefore,  Nergal  could  not  be  an  idol :  for 
Wkigii/mj  or  fire  worfhip,  and  not  zabiifm^  or  image 
worfhip,  was,  at  that  time,  the  religion  of  that 
country>  (vide  Prideaux*s  ConneiS.)  as  it  was  of  the 
Druids  of  Ireland, 

GaU 
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Gal^  reVolvit,  cumuhis^  acervus  lapidum,  jaxta 
golf  i.  e«  acervum,  radices  ejus  imjplacftbantur,  fe- 
quitur  dornus  iapidum,  galim^  altaria — me-gaid  vo- 
lamen,  ^Ubros  in  cylendri  morem,  gal-gal  quicquid 
in  cirCulum  volvitur.^— Schindlcrus. 

Gheled^  ^vum,  tempus,  mundus  quafi  aliquid  in- 
flabile. 

Cholj  arena,  vitrum  quod  fit  ex  pelhiddis  areiue 
granufis.  Chald.  &  Syr.  Cfu^a  vitrum ;  from  this 
root,  is  formed,  the  Irifti  word  chloine^  or  gbine^  for 
glafs,  i.  e.  chalathmne^  vitrified  fand,  or  land  vitri- 
fied by  fire,  and  the  Hebrew  G/jw,  vitrum. 

Chalal^  perforarfi  ibflse^  cavernse,  tibia,  fifluls 
quafi  perforata,  inftrutiienta  mufica :  from  tlus  imt, 
thelrifli,  chlairfi^  a  harp,  i.  e.  chda-arfi^  th6  anci- 
ent inftrument  of  niufick. 

Cachantf  to  be  wife,  have  wifdom,  all  wtfely. 

Chak^  a  llatute,  a  lawgiver. 

■  • 

C  H  A  L  D  A  re. 

Gala,  revelavit,  rtianifeflus }  Gelt,  the  lanie. 


i  •         • 


ARABIC    AND    P   £   R    S  I  C^ 

FROM    RICHARDSON    AKl>    SCHINALBR<7S. 


«  t 


A.  Chalidf  tempus,  feculum,  actas,  perennis,  Kki- 
ludf  perennis. 
ChalaSy  elevatio,  cumulus,  acervus^ 
Chalac^  condidit,  creavit* 
Cal^  revolvit- 

AUgalala^  cingulum.    Sdundlcrus*     ^   : 
GheUetih&xyz^t  fruits,  grain. 

P.  GhtSt, 


k 
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P.   GheUe^  flower :  Irifh,  ceaU. 

P.  Ghul'ghulj  proclamation. 

A.  Kyly  a  caitle,  fort,  citadel :  Iriih,  kill,  a  church. 

Kyl^  a  chain,  a  band. 
A.  Kyld^  a  periodical  return  of  the  feafons., 
A.  Keloj  a  caille. 

A.  Kuleli  fcattered  people  aflembled  together. 
P.  KuMi^  P.  a  wheel,  a  reel,  a  fphere. 
P.  KuUi^  a  tower,  a  fieeple,  a  belfrey. 
A.  Kyllyet^  a  cell,  a  vault. 
P.   KeUvMy  an  adorer  of  fire. 
P.  Aa/^,  a  yarn  reel ;  IriQi,  cuidbal,  or  cual. 
A.  Cacham^  phtlofophy.     Cachmoniy  a  family  name ; 
i.  e.  a  wife  man,  a  teacher  of  wifdom;  i.  e.  tbofe 
ikilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature.    Hutchinfon,  Icon,  and  Boaz,  p.  lo  :— 
hence,  the  Iridi,  ceac^ieacfu^  ox  kaky  inllru£tion, 
vdfdom.    Cachty  a  holy  day,  a  fall  proclaimed 
by  the  wife  men. 
.    The  Canaanites  had  a  temple  to  their  god,  the 
heavens y  by  the  attribute  above-mentioned;  (Jos* 
XV.  6.  and  xviii.   19.)  viz.  beth-hgule^  or  cfugule^ 
tbatis,  the  temple  of  the  circulatwr:  Marius  calls  it, 
ieihhgiA^  u  e.  the  houfe  of  revolufion.    Hutchmfim 
iays,   they  have   omitted   the  •  firft    half  of  the  * 
"*ord,.  viz.  chugy  or  chuggu  ;  Aat  is,  to  be  in  mpr 
^tOtiAo  dance  in  circles,  to  go  nMftnd.     Cacceius 
interprets  chug^  by  motion,  and  that  in  a  circle ; 
but  Marius^  fays,  gulj  expreffes  the  inward  joy  of 
the  mind,  by  the  outward  gefture  of  the  body ; 
and,  Cocceius  adds,  it  is  the  outward  expreffion  of 
joy,  by  dancing,  jumping,  &c     In  Arabic,  Chug^ 

is  the  cdebration  of  the  Meccha  feftival,  the  year,  a 

ring; 
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ring,  a  bracelet.  In  Syrtac,  chugal^  a  drcmt,  to 
turn  round.  One  of  the  fervices  paid  to  this  attii- 
bute,  by  the  heatliens,  was,  to  dance,  or  move  is 
circles ;  (k)  and,  in  this  manner,  our  Irifti  Dnuds, 
obferved  the  revolutions  of  the  y.car,  fellfvals,  &a 
by  dancing  round  our  round  towers ;  and,  firom  the 
Syriac  chugaU  the  word  clog  was  formed,  trnplyingp 
any  orbicular  form,  as,  the  Jkullj  a  round  tower ^  &c 
Cuighal^  a  Spinning  wheel  •,  cuig^  the  number  fivt, 
becaufe,  once  told  round  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  Cuagan^  the  circular  work  of  a  bird's 
neft.  Cuackj  the  cuckow,  becaufe,  of  its  periodical 
return.  Cuige  agus  uaidhe^  round  and  about,  dng- 
cricks  a  bound  of  a  country ; — hence,  roy,  aod 
cuigj  a  province,  and  not  from  cuig^  five,  as  our 
modems  think,  for  there  were  but  four  provinces  in 
Ireland.  Cogh-bradh^  a  facrificing,  an  oflfering.  0^ 
gadf  or  Chugahi  B,  round  town;  hence,  culde-fmr 
in  French,  a  fpherical  vault ;  and,  in  this  fomi,  are 
the  roofs  oJF  our  round  towers :  Latin  cobtm^  I  e. 
fafiigium  templi  rotundum :  Irifli  cetl-teac^  an  oveD, 
a  bake-houfe. 

'  Galacy  Gealac^  and  Geal^  are  Iri(h  names  for  the 
moon,  from  the  above  root,  gala^  to  levolve; 
whence,  giU  in  Hebrew,  a  planet:  (Tboina& 
P-  2i^)  hence,  many  of  our  Klls  are  named,  gil^ 
and  galj  from  the  ufe  made  of  them  by  the  Draidii 

(k)  This  was  ai  fervice,  required  by  the  law  of  God,  to  be 
performed  at  dated  times,  or  feaftj,  under  thefe  and  otber 
words.  The  Lamib,  which  was  the  reprcrentatioa  of  the 
paflbver,  and  was  to  be  eaten  at  that  feftival,  is  called,  cif, 
Ex.  xxiii.  18.  It  is  alfo  fo  called,  when  it  is  made  a  ftcrifice 
in  this  fervice.    Pf.  czviii.  27.    Hutchinfon. 
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tor  the  difcovery  of  the  neomenioy  or  new  moon. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone's  Park  inclofes  part  of  a  very 
high  hill,  called  Gil-kakj  i.  e.  the  proclaimer  of  the 
moon,  from  the  Hebrew,  cacfdtn^  fcire,  revclare  5 
hence,  the  oriental  afironomers  call  the  feven 
fpheres  of  the  planets  galgalim ;  a  little  fphere  giL 
See  Icon  and  Boaz.  p.  43.  And,  hence,  the  Irilh 
word,  galacy  gaoiJac^  and  caikac^  a  cock,  i.  e.  the 
herald. 

In   ARABIC   and    PERSIC. 

Kulkh^  a  round  tower ;  kuUehcheh^  kaukh^  a  tur- 
ret ;  Jburuf^  Jburfutj  a  turret ;  Taunmr^  a  tower ; 
whence,  our  Tamar^  or  Tara^  which  had  three  tow- 
ers. Kulmjb^  a  cock,  a  watchman  \  heiaaty  chtiaat^ 
aftronomy  ;  cfmkool^  an  obfervator  of  the  ilars ; 
hence,  our  cuil-ceachj  or  chedkkuilj  a  round  tower^ 
i.  e.  an  obfervatory. 

PerC  kd-ab  manfio  quacdam  lunac.  Kelani^  a 
fire  hearth  ^  kaJendery  wandering  monks  ^  kel^kisj  a 
boy's  top  whirling  round;  gule^  a  cotton  reel} 
guUff  B,  (wallow,  from  its  periodical  retunvs  itTii- 
Jichi,  the  body  or  diik  of  the  fun  or  moon^  rotun- 
dity, a  round  cake ;  keljfaj  a  church,  a  fynagogue ; 
(liende,.  our  KiUcJbaj  the  name  of  feveral  old 
diarches  in  Ireland  there  is  a  cafile,  tower, 
church,  and  facred  grove  of  oak,  (b  called,  near 
St.  Luke's  Well,  between  Waterford  and  Knock- 
topher)  ;  Ktluy  is  alfo  a  Perfian  word  for  a  manifefto, 
a  proclamation,  a  place  where  the  Mahometans 
moatch  before  prayer. 

Heb.  He  kuJy  a  temple.  This  is  the  root  of  our 
£acal^  and  Eaca-Uos^  a  church,  and  of  the  Latin  and 

Greek 
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Greek  ecciefia;  but  Lios  is  the  Irifh  tennination^ 
iignifying  a  houfe ;  for  all  ancient  temples  were  in 
open  places. — We  mull  alfo  diilingui(h  between 
Eacal-hos  and  agal-liosi  both  imply  churches;  but 
jfgall^  was  originally  an  Oracle  ^  whence,  Cruach 
^gall^  now  mount  Aigk^  or  Cruach  Patrick.  Sec 
Preface. 

Perf.  MeGele,  the  chamber  of  audience ;  quia  iU 
omnia  rerum  arcana  propalantur.     (ThomaiBnus). 

Heb.  Chacam  onn  fcire,  fapere,  peritum  cffc. 
Perf.  Kak^  a  matter,  a  preceptor ,  hence,  the  Irifli, 
ceac^  or  kak^  fcience,  knowledge,  grammar.  Uire* 
kakty  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  ftata  uire^ 
or  aire^  a  magician:  Thus,  the  Irifh  SeoHchies^ 
fay,  that  the  name  of  Partolan^s  Druid,  who  fiift 
c^me  to  Ireland  from  .flSgypt  and  Greece,  wait 
named  Cacchdir :  (for  this  word,  fays  Mc.  Curlin, 
ampfies  a  Ikilful  man)  Now  cach^  in  Hebrew,  is 
an  inftrudtor,  and  nnn  cherurij  is  haiiolari,  to  tu- 
gure.  (T) 

Chaldee.  Tara  n*nn,  doftrina,  lex  vol  Mofis  vcl 
totum  verbum  dei. 

Hitidoftan.  Pungol^  a-  devolution, -unhiveiAry, 
New-YearVDay  ;  Irifti,  "hu^ul^  a  proclaknetf  xt- 
volution  or  aniiiverfary.  -    ' 

JRISH. 

.  (/)  The  Reader  mud  be  fendble,  from  the  few  examples  here 
given,  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  Iri/h  antiquities^  wMioH 
a  knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues  :— -If  hfc  doer  nor  bnr 
this  lighted  flambeaux  in  his  hands,  he  will  ftnniUe  CTCiy 
moment  over  the  rubbifh  throwfi  in  the  way  by  the  noeks 
and  hidorians  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries*  ai  too 
.  many  pretended  antiquaries  of  Ireland  have  done  already,  to 
the  difgrace  of  our  Triunrjir'/iu  Society  of  MiitrniaA  Anfiftfh 
rift. 
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IRISH. 

From  the  preceding  oriental  roots,  are  derived, 
the  following  IriQi  words : 

Gull^  or  gaUlj  i,  e.  carrtha  cloche^  a  ftone  column, 
or  pillar,  that  is,  one  of  the  ancient  round  towers, 
(Cormac's  Glofs.  Vet.)  is  aire  is  bearor  gall  (fays 
Cormac)  difuidiu  fo  bith  ceata  ro  fuighi^eat  in  Eire^ 
i.  e.  they  were  fo  called,  gall^  by  the  colonifts  who 
fettled  firft  in  Ireland  (m).  From  the  Hebrew, 
gala  revelare,  the  ancient  prophets  of  Ireland,  were 

alio 

(m)  Cormac  fays,  tbefe  pillars,  columns,  or  rowers,  were 
fo  named  b/.theiirft  fettlers  in  Ireland.  Gall^  in  the  modem 
Irifli,  is  a  general  >name  for  foreigners,  in  particular  the 
Engli/h,  bi^t  k^ere  ipeansa  tower  j  now  \nXgiM^  or  gaJalixn, 
the  Hebrew,  is  a  tower.  See  Hutchinfon,  Icon  and  Boax, 
p.  49.  May  this  not  be  the  root  of  the  word  GaoJbal^  or  Go^ 
i£i/,  i.  e.  the  Iri(h  people }  And  might  not  the  name  ofGadt^ 
Uuj  their  hero  or  leader,  bate  been  adopted  from  his  being 
lh€  leader  df  A  peppfe  ^bo  built^tqwers  ?  Thus  /oror  Hr^vtL 
Hebrew,  implies  a  fort,,  as  being  furrounded  hj  a  circle-^ 
TftTy  is  alfo  a  pillar;  a  pillar-likd  vapour :  it  is  alfa  the  or{>ic 
of  the  ftars ;  hence,  Homer  ufes  the  word  tii^«  for  the  ftars : 
Does.not  thik  name  alfo  point  to  the  ufe  of  bUr  iur  01^' tower  ? 
Tkt^  /0r,  jn  Hebre^f,.  ihiplies,  vrJo,  intermixed  with  /ir»  a  pa- 
lace. 7i>»  in  Chaldee,  to  divine ;  from  whence,  the  Iri/h 
iSqfSrt^  or  iairgire,  prophecy,  divination  ;  a  word  compounded 
of  tuTf  divination,  and  rrV,  a  circle*  Mr.  Hutchinfon  tran- 
Hates  mrnv,  columns  of  light.  Icon  and  Boaz»  p.  6e,AU 
which  names  feem  applicable  to  our  round  towers.  Qnr^ 
iba^  a  column  or  pillar,  is  certainly  the  fame  as  the  Hebrew 
catbaroih^  %  Chron.  the  chapters  oi>  the  heads  of  the  cp- 
liunns  ;  for  the  Hebrew  verb,  carbir,  is  to  furround  ;  as  a 
aoun,  it  implies  a  crown  :  the  word,  fays  Packhuril,  may 
properly  be  rendered  a  fphere  or  circle.  In  Periic,  diz-gbaH 
is  a  tower,  from  diz^  an  indofed  place,  a  caftle,  and^^a^, 
a  tower. 
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alfo  called,  gaiUj  whence,  the  country  of  DmuigwJL 
(See  Pre&cc). 

Cual  cutmaid^  i.  e.  breo ;  do  cum  teineadh  re 
haghaidh  mairbh  do  hijgadh^  i.  e.  Cul-curauid  is  « 
brioj  or  great  fire,  which  (G)rmac  explains)  was 
laid  on  the  corps  to  bum  it  to  afhes :  cunnaH  is 
fire  wood ;  breoy  is  a  great  fire ;  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  bera^  incendium  res  combufla.  As  a 
proper  name,  Taberoy  Num.  ii.  v,  3.  &  vocatum  eft 
nomen  illius  Taberaj  eo  quod  bera  arferat  in  m  ig- 
nis Domini.  Schindlerus.  Therefore,  Cual-cmif 
naidy  does  aKb  imply,  a  fire  lighted  up  on  the  Cud^ 
or  anniverfary,  as  well  as  a  funeral  pile :  and  thus, 
O^Brien,  at  the  word,  breochual^  a  bonefire,  a  fiine- 
lal  pile ;  in  Hebrew,  brekok^  pyra.     Sdundlerus. 

Qiil'Ceachj  or  cul-kak^  comipte  chuceachj  a  round 
tower ;  as  Cuilceac  Cluana-timha^  the  tower  or  flee- 
pie  of  Cloyne.  O'Brien.  TWs  word,  adds  he, 
feems  to  be  corrupted  of  clogHheachj  that  is,  the 
bell-houfe.  I  have  had  occafion  before,  to  fliew, 
that  Dr.  O'Brien,  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
roots  of  his  mother  tongue,  for  clogj  is  a  contradtion 
of  cugal. 

Cuitt-kaky  (n)  is  evidently  the  annundator,  in- 
ilrudor,  or  proclsumer  of  die  feitivals.    See  or/, 

(n)  The  princes  of  the  Tuatba-Ja  Danans  ;  ▼!>.  Eaihm^ 
CeaibwTy  and  Teaiboir,  fays  Keating,  worlhipped  CAttU-KuS' 
Griofi,  and  fo  were  nick-named,  ALu  Cuill,  Mac  &f, 
Ahc  Grian  :  ctdU^  fays  he,    is  a  log  of  wood  ;  keacbt^  is  a 

plough-fhare  ;  but  grian^  is  the  fun  : ^how  abford  f— — 

Cmii'kaAi'Greine,  is  nioft  evidently  the  annnDciation  of  the 
fun's  courfe,  proclaimed  at  our  cuiU-iak^  or  roniid  tower : 
But  cuilceacby  was  not  a  name  peculiar  to  the  found  towen, 
but  to  every  high  mountain  aifigned  for  tbefe  mftnmoorict] 

obfcrvatioas: 
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2^9  and  kak^  in  the  preceding  lift  of  oriental  and 
Irifh  words.  Hence,  it  is  rather  more  than  con- 
jedture,  that  our  Irifti  round  towers,  which  Cormac 
tells  us,  were  built  by  the  firft  people  who  came  to 
ttus  ifland,  were  the  buildings  firom  whence  the  ap- 
proactung  feftivals  were  announced.  Thefe  fefti- 
vals,  were  generally  governed  by  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  particularly,  by  the  Ne- 
omenta ;  was  it  not  then  ncceffary,  that  the  people 
fhould  be  warned  of  their  approach  ?  The  Druids, 
we  know,  were  well  ikilled  in  aftronomy,  for  the 
dark  ages  they  lived  in :  It  is  alfo,  probable,  that  a 
certain  order  of  the  church,  were  allocated  to  this 
office ;  the  name  of  this  order  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered 5  what !  if  they  ftiould  have  been  the  cul-de^ 
or  cul'da^  i.  e.  the  revolution-prophets,  (for  da  is  a. 
foothfayer)  or  the  obfcrvers  of  time,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Bible ;  I(a.  ii.  6.  viz.  ain ;  in  Irifb^ 
ain-as ;  which  alfo  fignifies  a  foothfayer.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  all  hiftorians  are  dubious  of  the  rife 
and  name  of  this  order  -,  fome  deriving  it  from  colidei^ 

or 

obfervaiiofls :  hence,  Cuilceacb^  a  mountain  fo  called,  in  the 
County  of  Cavan,   mentioned  often  by  the   famous   Dean 
Swft^  in  his  Letters  lo  Shiridan^  under  the  name  oi  ^Iqua; 
Our  Hibernian  Druids,  believing  in  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  named  the  body  cuhy  coin,  and  cplna,  that  is,  the  r»/, 
or  revolution,  pipe,  cafe,  &c.  of  the<wwi,  or  anal,  life,  breath, 
fpirit  ;  or  of  the  anm,  living  life,  breath,  fpirit,  foul  j  from 
whence,  the  Latin,  anima.     Synonimous  to  this,  they  named 
the  body,  ciri,  cuirb,  cuirp,  i.  c.  the  circle  or  cafe  of  hi,  life  ; 
from  whence,  the  Latin,  corpus,     A  dodtrine  conformable  to 
Pythagoras,   is  explicitly  contained  in  the  word  colna;  and 
the  Rabbinical  and   Hutchinfonian  philofophy,  is  compre- 
hended in  cuirp.     The  Tuatba-da-Danan,  we  have  fhewn,  in 
the  Preface,  fignified  Danian  ox  Pelafgtan  fooihfaycri. 
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or  cubores  deiy  others  denying  that  they  were  of  the 
clerical  order,  and  others  making  them  the  cAor- 
repifcopi  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  See  Ducmige^ 
Boethiusj  Buchanmsi  and  Ckuldaj  the  prophetds. 
2  Chron.  ch.  xxxiv.  v.  22.  Ludolphus^  in  his  Gmi- 
ment  on  the  Ethiopick  Hiftory,  gives  a  judidoos 
account  of  the  words  we  render  charmer,  ibotb- 
iayer,  &c.  by  tranflating  them  gaikerhig  together  a 
eompanyj  i.  e.  cul ;  and  Mr.  Richardfon,  in  Us  Anh 
bic  Didtionary,  under  the  word  khelde^  refcn  (or 
the  explanation  to  the  words  fulb  and  iyttz:  Julh 
fignifies  crucifixion,  burning,  rude,  right,  real,  pt* 
tient  of  labour,  dignity,  modefty,  chaftity.  Ajm^ 
has  no  lefs  than  fixty  different  fignifications ;  anxxig 
others,  it  implies,  a  traveller,  heaven,  the  uiuvcrfe, 
the  world,  the  fun,  the  temple  of  Mecca,  a  chrifiiaQ 
church  or  monaflery,  hell, .  five  particular  days  st 
the  winter  foUVice,  &:c.  &c.  Many  of  thefe  arc  very 
applicable  to  the  Irifh  word,  cul-de  ;  but  Cafiellos 
and  Golius,  in  their  Didtionary  of  the  Pcxfic  Lan- 
guage, explain  Kafyud  by  Eventus,  Res  8r  Nana- 
tio,  Belgice  Aventur,  the  very  employment  I  have 
afligned  to  the  Irifh  cul  de. 

Another  name  for  the  round  towers,  is  /tAeit^ 
ftthbheit^  and  Jit  fibhein.  See  O'Brien  and  Shaw's 
Lexicons.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  zapha^  is  an  ob- 
ferver,  a  looker-out,  fpeculator  fup>er  muro  aut 
turre  urbis  conititutus,  ut  annunciet  &  videat  quis 
urbem  ingrediatur.  Schindlerus.  Mixapha^  la 
obfervatory,  a  place  on  high  :  Zaphitj  the  afped  or 
profpeft,  as  Ila.  xxi.  5.  watch  in  the  T^phit  or  watdi 
tower.  Hutchinfon,  Icon  and  Boaz,  p.  39.  In 
Arabic,  zeji^  is  to  go  up  on  high  >  /abyhat^  ilars, 

planets; 
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planets ;  fabat^  a  fcafFold ;  fahur^  the  moon  ;  fuhat^ 
a  gallery^  piazzo,  portico  j  and  Jeheb^  a  track  or 
quarter  of  the  heavens. 

In  Hebrew,  ji&// A,  is  to  fhew,  to  point  out,  to  fet, 
to  appoint. 

In  Arab,  feteh,  divinator  quidam,  Golius ;  froni 
whence  the  Irifh,  fithir^  a  diviner,  and  the  feer  (or 
poffefled  of  fecond  fight)  of  Scotland ;  fahjry  in 
Arab,  a  learned  magician ;  and  thefe  compounded, 
form  foothfayer  in  Englifti.  Arab,  fetch  columnia 
tabern^aculi.     Caftel  lus. 

Satar^  redto  ordine  conftituit,  prsefedlus;  in- 
ipedtor  Rei. 

Syr.  fit^  forum. 

Sether,  nno  or  fathar^  in  Hebrew,  a  fecret,  a 
hiding  place,  place  of  protedtion,  (belter; 
PC  xviii.  iz.  He  made  darknefs  his  (fathar)  fecret 
place ;  Ixxxi.  8.  I  anfwered  thee  in  the  (fathar) 
fecret  place  of  thunder.  "  Thefe  and  other  texts, 
•*  (fays  Bates,  in  Crit.  Heb.)  refer  to  the  fiery  cloud 
•*  in  which  God  dwelt ;"  From  whence  the  moft 
ancient  name  of  God,  in  Irifh,  (jfnd  probably  the 
Druidical  name  handed  down  to  us)  is  Seathar. 
Sec  all  the  Lexicons.  At  Sinaij  there  were  thun- 
deiings  and  lightenings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon 
the  Mount :  the  mountain  burnt  with  fire  unto  the 
midft  of  heaven,  with  darknefs,  clouds,  and  thick 
darknefi ;  and  the  Lord  fpake  out  of  the  midil  of 
the  fire  Exod.  xix.  17.  Deut.  iv.  This  was  the 
fecret  place  of  thunder  and  of  darknefs,  David 
fpeaks  of  above ;  and  hence,  (fays  Bates)  we  have 
Ac  name  and  hiftory  of  Satan,  the  fon  of  Caelum 
and  Terra.    See  Crit.  Heb.  pag.  402. 

The 
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The  Irilhword,  Sithrbkeit^  is  literally,  the  &/A,or 
houfe  of  SUh ;  which  may  imply,  the  houfe  of  peace, 
of  pointing  out  the  feafons,  or,  the  houfe  of  adora- 
tion. Sith^  particularly,  expreffes  every  place  efia- 
bliflied  by  the  Druids  in  Ireland  for  dcvotioa, 
Sith-drumj  was  the  ancient  name  of  Cajbel  or  Cmjd^ 
that  is,  the  Sith  upon  a  hill :  the  tower  of  Cmjd  is 
thus  fituated  \  CaifioU  implies  alfo,  a  houfe  built  of 
lime  and  Aone.  Sith^  is  pronounced  See^  the  /  be- 
ing afpirated  :  I  think  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  loot  of 
the  Latin,  fedes^  and  the  Englifli,  fee  \  i.  c.  the  db- 
cefe  of  a  bilhop.  Ainfworth,  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek,  »••  cdes.  Sith-bhein^  in  Iriffi,  will  im- 
ply the  place  of  bcnedidtion,  of  pointing  out,  or 
proclamation,  of  the  anniverfary,  or  of  the  vigifa^ 
the  evening  place  of  prayer,  and,  laftly,  birm^  is 
alfo  a  bell,  ufed  by  the  Romifh  church  in  excooh 
munication.  Gur  beanadh  bhmhan  chiarain,  lir. 
Chron.  Scot,  ad  An.  1043, 

Caiceachj  the  laft  name  I  find  for  the  roand 
tower,  is  fuppofed  by  the  gloflarifts,  to  be  com- 
pounded of  cai^  a  houfe,  and  iheaCj  a  houfe ;  this  is 
tautology  with  a  witnefs !  The  word  may  be  com- 
pounded of  caij  a  houfe,  and  ceaCj  inilru&ioii,  && 
but  I  rather  think  it  (hould  be  written^  cs^-thetu^ 
or  caig-eachj  \.  e.  the  houfe  of  folemnity,  or  of  the 
feafts  or  feitivals.  m  chag,  in  Hebrew^  as  we  baye 
already  (hewn,  is  a  circle,  feftival,  anniverCuy. 
Exod.  X.  9.  we  have  a  (chag)  feilival  day, 
xxiii.  18.  nor  fhall  the  fat  of  my  (chag)  annual  &• 
crifice,  remain  till  morning.  The  Hebrew,  chtg^ 
is  the  root  of  the  Irifh,  cagaus^  a  name  oi  lent 
Cargusy  i.  e.  cag-ans^  the  feaibn  of  Chag.  Vet.  GWl 
Ogj  is  an  old  Engli(h  word  for  fallings  or  abibuo- 

iog 
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n  meat  or  drink.    Otrgus,  has  another  de- 

• 

.rabic^  chag^  annus  quod  anniverfaria  ilia 
na.     Caftellus. 

^riac,  chagdj  fefiut  dies^  (blemnitas. 
Atdee,  chagiga,  feftivitas,  apud  Rabh.  obia* 
Sea,  Of  thcfc  words,  we  (hall  treat  largely 
are  Number,  by  which,  it  will  appear,  that 
h  introduced  oriental  words  only  into  the 
and  which  exift  to  this  day. 
e  towers  were  certainly  belfries  in  after- 
nd,  probably,  were  not  only  obfervatories, 
fries  too,  at  the  time  of  their  conifarudtion. 
»rthy  of  obfervation,  that  all  feflivals  are 
[led  in  the  eaftern  countries  from  the  top  of 
|rir,  or  dizrghaUj  or  round  towers  of  the 
bells  might  alfo  have  been  ufed  by  our 
;  the  hand-bell  is  of  a  very  ancient  conilruc<» 
nd  the  Latin  name  for  a  bell-ringer,  viz. 
lULUs,  feems  to  be  of  Scythic  origin;  and» 
r^BULUM,  a  bell.  7Vw,  in  Irifii  and  Ara«^ 
loife,  a  ringing-noife :  tcin-teinj  is  doubled 
I  languages,  to  expre&  the  greater  noife : 
in  Iri(h,  is  to  firike,  wMcb  was  the  ancient 
)f  founding  the  bell  (^),  Culy  as  we  have 
is  an  anniverfary,  a  round  tower,  a  ile^ple ; 
iC|  kullh:  but  kioU  in  Irith,  is  a  mufical  note, 
4  I  fubmit  thefe  obfervations  to  the  notice 
ii(h  antiquary,  and,  flatter  myfelf,  they  mc- 
efearches. 

does  it  appear,  that  the  modern  names  of 
^wers,  viz.  chghadj  or  cldg-iheac^  fuppofed  to 
.IILN0.XII.  .     R  fignify 

ot   par'iter  pelves,    tot  tintlnnabula  dicas  pulfarl. 
.6. 
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figntfy  a  bell-houfe,  are  any  inducement  to  tlnnk 
they  are  modern  buildings.  Clog  is  certainly  x 
bell  in  Iri(h,  io  named,  from  clog^  the  eramm  or 
ikuU  \  in  which  form,  our  firft  bells  were  nude, 
and  thofe  at  this  day  ufed  in  clocks  are  caft ;  but 
clog^  the  fkuU,  owes  its  name  to  its  orbicylar  fonn, 
as  we  have  (hewn  before. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  our  cloghads  have  not  beea 
belfreys :  in  many  there  are  no  marks  of  the  wil 
having  been  broken  within  for  hanging  a  bell} nor 
are  they  always  annexed  to  churches.  There  are 
many  in  the  fields,  where  no  traces  of  the  fbundt- 
tions  of  any  other  buildings  can  be  difcofeicd 
round  them.  Had  the  primitive  Chrifttans  of  Ire- 
land pofleiTed  the  art  of  building  thefe  towers  with 
lime  and  mortar,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  thej 
would  have  preferred  building  the  churches  of  tk 
fame  durable  materials ;  but  we  are  pofitively  toid, 
that  Duleekj  or  Dam-liag  church,  was  the  firft  tbt 
was  built  with  fuch  materials ;  and  was  fo  called^ 
from  leac^  a  ftone.  Near  to  the  church,  b  a  Dm* 
idical  monument,  or  JeaCj  of  enormous  iize,  to 
which,  probably,  it  owes  its  name. 

The  fire  of  the  Druids  lighted  on  the  Ck(  or 
Netmenia  of  the  four  quarter  months,  was  called 
^lachtgha^  or  Teinc'tkchd-adhj  contracted  from  ^d- 
lacht-adh^  or  ^/A;  it  was,  fays  0*Brien,  a  fire  kin* 
died  for  fummoning  all  the  Druids  to  meet  on  die 
I  ft  of  November,  to  facrifice  to  their  gods;  they 
burned  all  the  facrifice  in  that  fire,  nor  was  there 
any  other  fire  to  be  kindled  that  night  in  Irdand; 
This  is  copied  from  Keating,  an  author  who  oftm 
miftook  the  Irifti  MSS.    We  have  (hewn  the  occs- 

fioo, 
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fton  of  this  fire  on  the  La-Sammy  in  the  preceding 
Eflay. 

Tkcdghay  or  ^aUacht-adj  was  the  fame  as  the 
Arabic,  Tehwil-awt :  Tehwily  a  folemn  oath  made 
by  the  Pagan  Arabians  before  a  facred  fire,  called 
awf^  or  hawf.  Richardfon.  This  fire  was  named 
by  the  Irifli,  athj  aodhj  aothj  and  tdd ;  and,  in  the 
Lapland  language,  oth.  From  aoih^  or  ^A,  the 
fiicred  fire,  and  naej  an  ifland,  the  Pelafgi  named 
Mount  JEXxiB, ;  but  aoih^  is  alfo  a  bell  in  Irifli : 
and  here  is  another  opening  for  our  bell-ringing 
ctymologifis.  Several  hills  in  Ireland  bear  ^the 
name  of  Tlac^ha ;  alluding  to  thefe  fires,  where  no 
found  tower  is  to  be  feen. 

In  Arabic,  Tela  and  Tuka^  is  the  new  moon 
\irhen  juft  appearing :  this  is  another  name  favour- 
able to  my  ideas,  of  thofe  Irifh  round  towers^ 
named  Tulla^  and  not  conftrudted  on  a  tullachy  or 
hill :  fuch  a  tower  is  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
near  Gowran,  fituated  in  a  low,  plain  country ;  and 
I  have  feen  many  others  in  like  fituation. 

Talak^  in  Arabic,  is  dies  docmatis.  TaJu  in 
£thiop.  ordo,  feries,  words  pointing  out  the  ufe  of 
our  towers :  Tallaky  in  Arab,  fervet  Deus  corpus, 
peribnam,  vitam  tuam.  Talak^  permiifus  fuit  (a- 
crificare,  hilaritas,  abfolutus.     Caftellus. 

Taiak^  in  Arabic,  fepulchri;  in  Irifh,  Tlacda\  a 
..contra£tion  in  both  languages,  of  tul  tumulus,  and 
leacfu  fepulchrum  :  Uach^  is  alfb  an  oblation  in  He- 
brew, Arabic,  and  Irifli.  Tiodhlacadhy  a  gift,  did 
ori^nally  fignify  the  fame  as  Tlacdga^  i.  e.  a  giift  on 
the  altar ;  firom  whence,  lac^  and  laac^  in  old  Saxon, 
is  a  (acrifice ;  Jacan  offerre,  facrificare.  Lochetn  in 
Heb.  non  tarn  panem  quam  dbum  figiiificat ;  eft 

R  z  generale 
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^fenerale  nomcn.  Bnjttorf.  In  Exod.  xxv.  30.  it 
is  pewn-bread  upon  the  altar.  Num.  xxviii.  2,  my 
brfead  of  the  offering.  Luch^  m  Heb^  a  ftonc  tabic : 
Ei.  xxiv.  1 2,  and  Dcut.  \x.  9,  tables  of  ftonCi 
from  takky  our  Tallaghtj  or  Talla^  thfc  paldce  of  the 
archiecpifcopal  fee  of  Dublin,  written  by  the  pe- 
dantic monks,  ^amleachtj  i.  e.  fepuldirum  mor- 
tuoruni. 

What  facrifices  our  Druids  offcfed  at  thcfe  Cnly 
or  Tlacht^  we  are  ignorant  of,  but  very  probably, 
they  corififted  of  he-goats  and  fat  heifers.  Cnl-bftx^ 
is  art  old  Irifli  name  for  a  he-goat,  and  ffl/,  or  nn- 
lachj  a  fat  heifer :  cul,  is  a  word,  neither  fignifying 
fex,  gender,  fpecies,  or  condition  bf  body,  ind  can 
oriiy  bear  reference  to  the.  facrifice :  agk^  is  an  01, 
biill,  or  cow,  but  cal-dgh^  a  fat  hfeifer.  In  Hebrew, 
ciilj  is  ,nieat,  a  feaft ;  in  Irifti,  cob  i  but  cKnUd^  in 
Arabic,  exjprefsly  fignifies,  animal  idoneum  maaarim 
htfJUdM.     Caftellus. 

tht  name,  CltiOrfy  was,  1  believfe,  briginally  gjvwi 
to  all  thefe  towers  :  it  appears  to  be  d  cohtF^on 
dicul'han ;  i.  e.  the  retuth  of  the  modn:  chum^  cer- 
tainly fignifies  a  lawn  •,  cluan^  fays  O^Brten,  is  a 
name  given  to  feverai  of  oin*  bifhops  feesj  as  Ckan 
Umha^  now  Cloyne  •  Ckan  Haidhneach^  CInan  Mac 
Nois,  in  Leinfter,  &c.— ^We  meet  with  many 
places  in  this  kingdom,  named  Clum^  that  are  fitu- 
ated  on  hills,  confeqUently,  they  did  not  dcriVe  tfavr 
names  from  a  plain,  or  level  country. 

A  plain,  in  Irifh,  is  expreffed  by  machaire,  itia^, 
leirg,  cathan,  achadh,  faitche,  faithenteid^  niiigH- 
neas,  raqdh,  reidhtein ;  d'nd,  cldgadj  cAh  ho  tnore  be 
derived  from  Tlachdga^  than  hoiHo  From  Aidn. 

LeBnia 
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. .  Le  grun  deibribes  ^  tRWf^j  jn  Turkey,  which 

the  Turks  name  kifs-kola^  i.  e.  the  tower  of  tlje  vir- 

|pniS';-T^a  a  fe\y  pages  ^fter,  he  iays,  tjbey.call  it 

kfes^alifij  i  e.  the  cafile  of  the  virgins.     He  faw^ 

aJfo,  the  tpwer  of  the  patriarch  J^^qby  near  Beth- 

Icshem,  but  it  w^s  fo  ruinous,  he  cp^lc)  fqrfii  qo  idea 

of  jits  magnitude:  he  gives  %  pl^t^  of  jthe-ruir^  by 

.which  we  rnay  fee,  it  was  then  ^out  twenty  fee^ 

high,  circular,  and  exa£tly  referpblipg  this  A^c  d^f 

jnany  of  our  Irifh  towers.     The  kifs-koU  <?r;  yirgjn*s 

tower,  of  the  Turks,  carries  the  air  of  orieotel  rOr 

fiiance  in  the  name:  cais-caiU\  ialriHi,  ia,  indi^dy 

the  virgin's  tower,  but  I  ani  iodined  to  think- ithe 

name  is  a  corruption  o£  nais-wky  or  of:  cpi^fh-mle^ 

i.  e.  the  tower  of  proclamation  of  anniva'%rifia^  ice. 

Sec  LerBriJn*0  Voyage  ^c  Levant.    Kifs^  ;jn'Ara- 

4Jlc  arid  t^erlic,  is  Hioly ,  religious. '  '■.  > !     *  » 

'^    I  ttii^  nd^^  cali  in  another  tVery  andent  Ifti- 

•guagc  ^  my  ttfllftance?  I  i»eanv  the  Sclmmari'^ 

%ecaufe^'4n  theftquel  of tWb  futirjea,:  there viUtte 

<imny  V^fietenc^s  to  it,  as  a  4lin5guage,  vWiich  the 

4eartied'4%b6t  j^bUhflu  hHc6fftmded  to  be  a  di»* 

WftoFtte^P»tfti?cian/    -  -'^^  '^    ' 

sa\^  L  A  y  Q.  N  I  C  E. 

■  ■  'i ..  .  . ' 

[  X%i%;  /circle,  l^e^p^e, :  rii^  of  people,  mul- 

prizes.  ,.,., 

Koff^t  a  round  pillar  •,  KcJar,  a  mafter  buMer. 
KoJa/ee,  a  reel,  a  wheel :  Koltndaj  ftrena,  a  new 
'  yetrfs  gtfi,  -  theMhymns  "^fung  <m  the  eve  of  New- 
-Ycaf s  Ddv,  Chriftmas  Day.^'&« 
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Kokndatiy  canere  cantiunculum  ante  Dativib^ 
tern  Domini,  &c.  &c. 

Kolje^  a  palace;  Kollifeo  Amphitheatnim ;  kdh^ 
a  wheel. 

Kolh  odjkakanja^  Chorea,  a  circular  dance. 

Kolh  na  nebber^  feptentrio,  urfa  major,  Plaufirum. 

Kollobar,  a  circle*,  KoUo-voz  ntiefe^  Sextilis,  av- 
OUST;  Irifli,  Cuile-mhos-mios i  Kolocep^  CJamottOf 
the  NEEDLE,  compafs,  loadfione. 

KoLUDRi(A,  vel  DUMNA  ;  (ItaL  moDao)  Lftt 
moniales. 

KoLusETAR,  a  cloifier,  monailery,  college,  &c 

Kako  mise,  meo  judicio. 

Cekatiy  to  look  for,  wait  for,  expert. 

Chiuchfenjej  learning,  fenfe,  reafon. 

Omgek  ueoma^xeruai  agendaruro  ufu  illuftris. 

The  learned  Monf.  Count  de.Gebelin,  in  hisif- 
legmts  OrientaJeSj  .Paris  1773,  is  pmfaft  on  the 
Etymon  of  the  yfordguk  or  yu£r^  and  indeed  offixs 
fudi  proof,  that  we  ijaft  Xio  longer  .doabt  of  the  true 
origin  of  this  very  remarkable  word*  J^  Ays  be, 
pronounced  hiol^ml^  ju}^  gml^  hf^otl^  mifml^  md^ 
volj  &c.  is  a  primitive  word,  carrying  with  it  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  revolution  and  of  v/hebl. 

Jul'im,  fignSfies,  in  Arabic,  the  ftrficdMy  tf  the 
years  literally,  theday,ofm;o/i^/wii,  or  of  itmm  (p| 
GuiUtniT^  in  the  Perfian'^tohgue,  is  anniversary; 
it  is  appropriated  to  that  .of  a  king's  corqnation  f f  J. 
HiuU  in  DaniOi  aMd^^>frediai,  wh'tiil  •'  ^iet,  inFJc 
mi(h  i  wheels  in  £ngli(h« 

''    Weltii, 

(  •  ■ 

(p)  This  was  alfo  tluD  daj  of  ^'Amibf  tie  JIniids,  wlieii 
they  prefcntcd  the  giul^  pr  uile^ce,  i.  t.  mifsletM^  to  the  p^. 
pie.     Sec  Preface  to  the  Irifli  Grammar,  ad  Edit. 

(yj  In  Irifli,  cuil-aos^  aa  anniycrfaiy. 
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ff^eU'en^  in  German,  fignifies,  to  turn ;  w^/,  im- 
plies waves,  which  are  continually  coming  and  go- 
ing :  it  is  the  French  houle^  the  Latin  volvo. 

.  The  foljiices  being  the  times  when  the  fun  re- 
turns back  again,  have  their  name  from  that  cir- 
cumftance ;  hence,  the  Greek  name,  tropics^  which 
fignifies  return  (r). 

It  was  the  fame  amongll  the  Celts ;  they  gave  the 
name  iW/,  to  the  folftices,  and  to  the  months  which 
commence  at  the  folllices,  which,  in  like  manner, 
iignified  return  (s). 

Sticmhielm^  (killed  in  all  the  languages  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  North,  informs  us,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Sweden,  celebrated  a  feaft,  which 
they  called  /»/,  in  the  winter  folftice,  orChriftmas; 
that  this  word  means  revolution,  wheel :  that  the 
month  of  December  is  called  lul-month^  the  month 
of  return ;  and  that  the  word  is  written,  both  Hiulc 
mxuiGiuk. 

TbC"  people  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  Eng- 
land,  ftUl  call  a  log^  or  fiump,  which  they  put  on 
the  fire  on  Chriftmas-day,  a;  j^/w/tr-Woc^,  i.  e.  tlie 
block,  or  log  of  kl  %  in  York(hire,  it  is  termed^  the 
gulcclog. 

We  muft  not  be  furprifed,  then,  if  our  month  of 
Jufyi  which  follows  the  fummer  fdjlice^  has  had  its 
name  from  hence :  'tis  true,,  the  Romans  tell  us,  this 
monA  took  its  name  from  Julius  Caefar,  an  etymon 
that  fuited  well  with  the  flatteries  they  heaped  on 
;  their 

(r)  In  Irifli,  c»7,  ii  backwards  ;  cuhtm^  to  return  ;  hence, 
cuilf  a  fly,  from  its  circular  motions  in  flying  tj  and  fro. 

(s)  With  fubnaiflion  to  Monf.  Gebelin,  1  have  never  f.-und 
it  written  iul  but  cul,  as  frian-cul^  i.  C.  gnanfiady  i.  C  gtimn- 
tast  the  Zodiac. 
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their  emperors,  though  they  had  docie  nodnng  but 
altered  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  ml,  to  mike 
it  agree  with  Julius j  probably  pronounced  by  them 
as  JuluSj  the  fame  with  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  .£ocas, 
from  whom  he  boafted  his  defccAt  %  a  name  whkh 
afcended  from  thence,  even  to  the  primirue  lanpuftt 
of  the  eafl. 

The  cafe  had  been  the  &me  with  the  month  fol- 
lowing. 

If  thefe  two  nK>nths  were  fixed  on,  to  bear  the 
names  of  their  firll  and  fecond  Emperixs,  it  wasi 
prmcipally,  becaufe  their  names  already  refembled 
tbofe  of  Julius  and  Auguftus. 

They  did  it  al(b,  in  imitation  of  the  ^gyptianiy 
who  had  given  to  thefe  two  months,  the  names  of 
their  two  firft  kings,  Mefor  and  Thai. 

As  the  month  of  Auguft  was  the  fiiil  ta  the 
Egyptian  year,  the  firft  day  of  it  was  called,  ^, 
which  being  latinized,  makes  ffda :  Our  l^^eadi* 
ries,  furprifed  at  feeing  this  very  word  at  the  faod 
of  the  month  of -Auguft,  did  not  overlook,  but  oon- 
verted  it  to  their  own  purpofe.  They  made  out  of 
it  the  Icaft  of  the  daughter  of  the  tribune,  <^. 
nus,  cured  of  fome  diforder  in  her  throat,  CgMin^ 
being  Latm  for  the  throat)  by  Idfling  the  chms  of 
St.  Peter,  whofe  feaft  4s  iblemnizad  on  tMsday.  ($) 
Thus  far  Monf.  Gebelin. 

It  is  certain,  that,  in  all  the  ancient  language^ 
guly  implies  feafting, 

IRISH. 

(/)  In  the  ancient  kalendars  of  the  Romifli  cburch,  wci&d 
the  fubfequent  obfervations  on  the  ift  of  Auguft* 
Catenae  coluntur  ad  Aram  in  Ejtqufliif 
Ad  vicum  Cyprium  juxta  Titi  tfacrtnat. 
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IRISH. 

OaU^  gully  a  round  tower,  feafting,  gluttony; 
rsT'-aily  a  cird^,  hence,  the  Latin  AnguiUa^  an  eel, 
or  twifting  fifh. 

Goile^  tbe  {Jomach,  an  appetite  £br  eating :  Latin, 
ingJuvics. 

Goloy  guakij  gluttony,  fe$llifig,  joy. 

Gulj  the  eye,  to  fee ;  gul^  coel^  cul^  augury,  pre- 
science i  hence,  galUoia^  int^pretes  portentorjum, 
in  Sifiilia  apptilebantur.    Cicero  deDiyin.  lib.  L 

W    E    L    5    H. 

Gwkdd^  a  feaft. 
'     Gwkddaj  to  make  a  feaft,  to  debauch  onefdf ; 
gwildj  drunk '^  (Erfe). 

GmBadf  a-  guard,  a  watch, -a  centinel ;  gwitiB^Ao 
■fcc :  iWs  correfponds  with  my  idea  of  the  cul  did^ 
who  were  to  look  out  for  the  Neammia. 

Coel,-  aiigury,  prefcience,  ne we,  faith. 

■  •      . 

B  A  5     B  R  E  T  A  G  N  E. 

Gwei^  feaft,  folemnity,  jpy. 
•    Gir/,  fight -"'hence,  the  /Latin,  gelajinus  ntc  pid- 
'chra  eft'facies  cui  GelafiiluS  ab^.    Martid 

BASQ^UE,   oR'«A.SCUENCE. 

Ifi(kX'j^oa^  ^r^ola^  a^  pppciite ;  Spanifti,  guj^l 

jQm^lac^  m^  immod.er«it:e  jappetit?. 

Tiw?;^,  a  feftivaU  or  .annual  fqgft;  nt^r:^IIy, 

•fifiiiiuatljiflays  i  this  is  iheiame  as  Dias-ama ;  in  Iri(b, 

f</i  1194  ^h.  being  turned  by  the  BiTcayans  into^'t  ^s 

}  haj9«;r^ewo  iu  the  Preface  to  the  6Uh  Graipmar, 

\  J  and 
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and  is  of  the  fame  flgnification,  as  the  Irilh  bSm^ 
or  the  circle  ofBelus  or  the  fun. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  one  more  obiervatioa  on 
the  word  ule :  The  Irifti  word»  amhut'l^  pronouoced 
ukj  or  ool^  is  annexed  to  nouns,  to  fbrm  tiie  expli- 
cative adjundtive  particle,  in  Engli(b,  fyf  as,  fegr^ 
amhuilj  oxfarooU  manly. 
Gean-amhuily  ganool,  lovely. 
SpeirthamhuHj  or  fpetrule^  fpri^tly. 
So  bliadhan  amhuil^  or  blianule^  an  anhiverGuy, 
i.  e.  yearly  *,  from  whence  may  be  derived,  the  An* 
gelo  Saxon  ulc^  or  a  periodical  return  of  a  feffivtl : 
amail^  amhailj  in  the  Celtic,  was  of  the  (ame  force 
and  meaning,  as  the  Greek  •fM^c  and  Latin  fimb^ 
and  when  fufHxed  to  nouns,   betokened  Ukeoefiy 
aptnefs,  fitnefs :  it  was  originally  pronounced  with 
two  fyllahles,  viz,  a-wail^  and  was,  probably,  (boa 
corrupted  to  aivl^  eol^   ulyi    from  whence,  the 
£ngli(h  iy.    I  judge,  the  andent  Irifh  gramnu^ 
rians,  were  fenfible  of  tlus  corruption ;  and,  as  M, 
forms  a  ftronger  v,  or  te;,  than  mhj  I  perceive,  they 
wrote  abhaH  inltead  oismhail^  and  thia  ibrms  the 
Engliih  termination,  abky  bk.    This  not  being  re* 
gar ded  by  all  writers,  the  |ri(h  grammarians  dH&n^ 
guifhed  fuch  words  as  terminated  in  able^  by  a  pre* 
pofite  word,  fignifying,  more  apt ;  I  mean,  the  pre- 
poiite'>,  (Arab,  tu)  which  forms  aU  fu<^  com- 
poupds  in  the  Irifh,  and  is  to  be  traced  la  the 
Greek  arid  Latin,  and,  I  believe,  tiie  origjin  not 
knowD^    ."  2,  fays  Portroyal,  isoiften  added  (pre* 
f^xed)  to  enforce  the  fenfe  of  a  word,  as  f^i.  9^  % 
th^'Lticedemonians  rejedted  it,  (as  a  (iiffix)  as  in 
\iMffa;  fiSii  The  Latins  termed  the  aifpirate  in  #,  is 
^v>j;  Bper ;"  Irilh,  fo-bar^  from  boff  upper;  wm^ 

perfedus, 


cc 
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perfie&uSi  IiUh,  fo-os^  more  perfect  than  others; 
^'^fimfiigio^  from  fo  and  iW,  to  go :  fuperbia^  from 

Jb  and  borb^  high,  lofty  \  fupremusy  from  fo  and 
priam^  u  e.  primus^  &c.  &a  amhuil^  and  abhail^ 
formed  the  ///>  and  bilis  of  the  Latins,  as  from  doceo^ 
^bdlis\  amabii'sj  tkc.  it  al(b  forms  the  £nglifh  termi- 
nation k^  when  the  laft  letter  of  the  noun,  if  a  con- 
ibnant)  is  repeated,  as  from  the  Irilh,  /?/>,  half,  /r/A- 
amhuil^  not  half,  a  part ;  Englilh,  little ;  fo  riddle, 
middle,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Th^e  are  other  names  for  the  feafons,  in  Irifh, 
worthy  of  attention ;  fuch  are  Abran^  AbarMn^  Fe- 
bniary ;  the  laft  month  of  the  year  -,  the  firft  month 
<if  Earrac^  or  the  fpring ;  in  Perfic,  bahar^  is  the 
^Xtng,  and  the  month  of  April ;  bahari^  the  fpring, 
ftom  -vrhence,  the  Irifh,  earraij  the  fpring ;  and 
jlban^  is  the  month  of  February,  in  Hyde's  Menfium 

.  9rdo  anUquiffimus^  p.  1 90 ;  .  in  the  next  page,  in 
Menfium  ordo  GjelalaL,  it  is, the  month  of  Odober ; 

.  and,  itiDewife,  in  Mr.  Ricbardfon*s  Lexicon : — This 
learned  author's  defcription  of  the  Perfian  feftivals 
in  the.  month  /f/'tffi,  correfponds  perfedly  with 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Irifh  Abran^  or  Faoilidh : ."  This 
^  month,  lays  he,  in  old  times,  having  been  the 
^  laft  pf  tbs  year,  they  annexed  to  it  the  five  fup- 
^^  plementary  days ;  on  this  occafion,  they  held  a 
^continual  feftival  for  eleven  ^ys,  which  began 

. >^  on  the  ttftJb,  and  ended  onthe  ill  of  the  fubfe- 

-^^  quent  month:  during 4his  iblemnity,  amoog(( 

other  ceremonies,  the  m  a  c  i  ufed  to  place  upon 

theitops  of  high^TowBRS,  various  kinds  of  rich 

viands,  upon  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  the  iVw, 

*•  and  fpirits  of  their  dcpartisd  heroes,  regaled  them- 

^*  fclves;*' 

Ceatam^ 
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Ccdiaim^  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  month  tf 
May,  ib  called,  becaufe,  in  that  month,  the  Druiili 
held  thdr  affizes  or  trials,  and  the  peribns  con- 
demned to  be  burned  idir  dha  teme  Bheilj  betweca 
two  fires  of  Baal,  were  firft  tried  by  the  brehoo, 
or  judge,  and  fuffered  if  the  chief  Druid  confirmed 
the  fentence :  In  Hebrew,  Sanhedrim  Kciten^  wis 
the  name  of  one  of  their  civil  courts,  and  in  Aia- 
bic,  ib///,  is  the  written  decree  of  a  judge. 

Thefe  days  were  called  by  the  hifh,  iiAk  Um^ 
or  days  of  mounung,  from  whence  the  jMet  of 
the  Romifli  church,  which  had  nothing  (except  a 
fimilarity  of  (bund)  to  (ay  to  ibit  jubilee  of  the  Jcwk, 
or  the  blowing  of  the  horn,  or  rather  the  a&  of 
blowing,  as  the  word  exprefles,  i.  e.  the  reverhtrth 
tkn  of  she  mr\  that  was  a  feafon  of  reioicmg  aod 
feafting,  but  our  dubhrlaoi^  and  the  juisiei  of  the 
Ronufii  diurch,  is  a  tune  of  fafiing^  ^dms,  and 
prayers:  the  d  andi,  of  the  primitive  language, 
was  ofven  turned  to  j^  as  iicama  into  jjom,  i.  c. 
Lord.  See  Irifti  Grammar,  Remarks  on  the  Ciq- 
tab.  Dialedt.  See  Mi  du  or  Dubh^  p.  i.  of  this 
Eflay. 

FaoiUeachy  FaoitiA^  half  of  Febniany  and  /ann- 
ary ;  it  fignifies,  the  iuibn  dE  rejoicing  aod  feaft- 
ing ;  it  was  the  Iriih  Carnival.  Ms  sbiireadh^  or  Dw- 
rradh,  December,  ox  half  December,  und  January^ 
it  literally  fignifiestbe  Mfict,  dropping  month,  in  Ac 
IriAi  language  -,  hut  I  -am  of  opinion^  thefe  names 
are  all  oriental. 

In  Hyde's  Religio  VeL  Periaruiri^?  we  find  the 
Tollowmg:  m  .  * 

A  nni  y  ezde^erdad  5  dies  Appendices. 
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tft.  ApheriHy  \.  e.  BenedUliOj  feu  Salutatio^  in  inttio 
Jtppendicum. 

2d.  Pherru^  i.  c.  FiUcitas. 

3d.  PhirtiZy  i  e.  Fiaoria. 

4th.  RMmiJbtj  i.  e.  Contentatio. 

5th.  Dttrud^  i.  c.  Faledi£lio^  in  fine  anni 

Ramifit  eft  idem  quod  Ramijb^  feu  aramijb^  i.  e. 
CDtltentatio,  quies^  uti  quando  ex  cantu  &  mufica 
animus  demulceri  folet,  ut  exponitur  in  Libro 
Ph.  Gj. 

N.  B.  Reim^  in  Irifti,  is  of  the  fame  fignification, 
viz.  cvennefs  of  temper. 

Et  tandem  Durud  eft  Valedidtio  totius  anni,  i.  e. 
ejiifdem  finis,  nempe  fee.  vim  vocis  Durud  eft  ap- 
prccatio  boni ;  quae  fi  fit  a  Deo  erga  homines,  turn 
nomine  Dirru^/ fubintelligenda  eft  mifericbrdia :  fi 
ab  Angelis  erga  homines,  tum  fignificatur  remiffio, 
feu  oondonatio:  fi  hominum  erga  feinvicem  turn 
eft  prtcatioi  feu  apprecatio  boni,  quae  inter  valedi<^ 
cetidutn  adhiberi  folet.  £t  Durud  avium  6c  befti- 
arum  eft  laudatio.  Ita  varie  ufurpatur  vox  Dunei 
uti  &  Arabum  formula  precatio  feu  benedidio  Dei 
fit  fuper  ilium. 

Nw  B.  In  Irifti,  druidheadhy  fignifies  diffolved, 
abfolved,  poured  out,  to  operate  upon ;  and  this 
appeftrs  to  be  the  root  of  the  Latin  Druidas^  Welih, 
Drud^  a  Druid,  i.  e.  the  Abfolver  or  Reoiitter  oi" 
Sin^ ;  Co  the  Iri(h  Druiy  a  Druid,  moft  certainly  is 
firom  the  Perfic  duruj  a  good  and  holy  man :  in  the 
Menfes  Gjelalaei,  /f^«r,  is  November,  fire  (u). 

The 

(«)  This  word  feems  to  allude  to  the  Druidical  fires  of 
November,  Adur,  was  the  name  of  the  angel  fuppofed  to 

prcfide 
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The  learned  Hyde,  does  not  explain  the  otber 
three  appendices,  but  it  is  evident,  the  Irilh  woid 
aifrin^  the  Mafs,  is  from  the  Perfic  ^herm^  bcn^ 
di£tio. 

FearachaSj  is  manhood  ;  earrac^  is  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  the  faoilidh^  or  feafon  of  rejoicing,  wikh 
correfponds  with  the  Perfic  Pherruck,  felidtas. 

Firji^  is  llrength,  power,  courage,  from  the  Perfic 
Phruzj  Vidoria. 


The  Origin  of  our  Culdea  merits  a  further  InveT- 
tigation  than  could  be  properly  introduced  in  die 
foregoing  Paragraph,  where  they  arc  mentioned; 
the  following  Obfervations  on  ancient  Hifioiy, 
are  offered  to  the  IriQi  Antiquary : 

The  religion  and  boafted  learmng  of  the  Bal^- 
lonians,  are  fo  blendod  together^  that  we  hardly 
know  how  to  feparate  them  into  diflin£t  heads ; 
for  the  Chaldeas^  properly  fo  called,  were  not  only 
the  priefts,  but  alfo  their  learned  men^  whofe  whole 
fcience  feems  to  have  been  fubfcrvicnt  to  the  pat^ 
pofes  of  fuperfiition  and  infatuation.  Tbde  Qial* 
doees  were,  perhaps,  more  diftinguifhed  from  the 
people  than  the  clergy  are  from  the  laity  wttfa  us; 
and  were  as  much  revered  in  their  country  as  Ae 
Egyptian  priefts  were  in  theirs ;  and  are  £dd  to 
have  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges.  (Diod-Sicul. 
Bibl.  1.  ii.)    They  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  hh 

fin€& 

prefide  over  fire,  and  this  was,  fajs  Ricfaardibn,  die  firft 
month  of  the  Periian  year,  which  commenced  from  high  t» 
tiquitjr  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
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finefs  of  their  fuperftitious  reli^on ;  and  pretended 
to  prophecy,  and  to  the  gift  of  predidion,  by  the 
rules  of  augury^  the  flight  of  birds ^  and  the  infpe£iion 
cf  viSims  ^  they  explained  dreams,  and  all  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  nature,  as  portending 
good  or  evil  to  men  or  nations ;  and  were  thought, 
by  their  ihchantments  and  invocations,  toafFedtman- 
Idnd  either  with  happinefs  or  mifery.  Diod.  SicuK 
Having,  by  their  fituation,  been  early  addict- 
ed    to      CELESTIAL     OBSERVATIOKS,      they,    in* 

ilead  of  conceiving,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
jufi  notions  concerning  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  and  Mover  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of 
being  confirmed  in  a  due  belief  and  practice  of 
what  had  been  handed  by  tradition  down  to  men, 
by  Noah  and  his  fons,  fell  into  the  impious  error  of 
cfleeming  thefe  bodies  as  gods,  and  the  immediate 
governors  of  the  world,  in  fubordinatmj  however, 
to  the  Deity,  who  was  invifible  but  by  Ks  works, 
and  the  efFeds  of  his  power.     (Diod.  SicuL)  They 
concluded,  then,  that  cod  had  created  the  liars,  and 
great  luminaries,  to  govern  the  world  ;  that  he  had, 
accordingly,  placed  them  on  high,  and  fubftituted 
them  his  minifters  ^  and  that  it  was  but  Juft  and  na- 
tural they  (hould  be  praifed,  honoured,  and  extolled ; 
and  that  it  was  even  the  will  of  god  they  (hould  be 
magnified,  feared,  and  worfhipped,  juft  as  a  king 
delires  his  fervants  fhould  be  refpefted  in  honour 
of  himfelf.    (Maimonid.  in  more  Nevoch).    Per- 
fuaded  of  this,  they  began  to  build  Sacella  to  the 
Aars,  to  facrifice  to  them,  to  praifc  them,  and  to 
bow  down  before  them  ;  that,  through  their  means, 
they  might  obtain  the  favour  and  good  will  of  god  ; 

fo 
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fi}  that  they  efteemed  thetn  as  mediators  betwea 

ooD  and  man.     (Maimonid.) 
•Such  was  the  firft  rife  of  idolatry^  and  the  on^ 

nal.  xif  the  Sabian  dodrines,  whtdi)  taidng  root 
among  the  Chaldaes^  at  laft  fpread  fo  far^  as  to  beqi 
in  darknefs,  at  one  time,  all  the  nations  of  the  Est. 
(Univerf.  Hil^.  Babylon). 

Properly  fpeaking,  there  was  no  fuch  coaniiyis 
ChaUaa^  nor  no  fuch  people  as  Cha/ddeans^  ii  a  Na- 
tion ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  facred  fcn{AQre^ 
by  the  word  Chafdim ;  the  prophet  Jeremiab^  after 
predicting  the  deilrudtbn  of  the  Philtftinesi  to  be 
effected  by  a  mighty  river  overflowing  from  the 
North,  particularly  mentions  the  people  of  that  ri* 
ver  or  nation,  by  the  word  Sachmm  and  Chrf- 
dim^  that  is,  the  Scythians^  the  men  of  Cfm  or 
wanderers;  but  the  Chafdim  had  ovemm  Af- 
firia  and  /Egypi  long  before  this  prophet's  time,  ai 
is  veiy  evident  from  the  facred  and  prophane  wri- 
ters. Chaldaa  was  a  fmall  territory  ibuth  of  Ba* 
bylon,  abounding  with  lakes  and  mountains,  bor- 
dered by  the  Euphrates  on  the  north  and  feuth,  and 
by  a  great  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  well,  extend* 
ing  to  the  Perfian  gulf:  This  fpot  was  allocated  to 
the  ChaJdaeSy  as  the  north  of  Ireland  wis  to  thdr 
defeendants,  the  Tua  Dodananij  of  vrhom  we  have 
treated  in  the  Preface.  Daniels,  who  was  pc^ 
fedtly  acquainted  with  the  Chakkefs^  exprefsly  calb 
them  Chafdim^  throughout  his  writing:  not  only 
ipcaking  of  them  as  a  nation  or  people,  but  as  ibr- 
cerers  and  diviners;  as  in  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  tit 
The  king  commanded  to  call  the  magidans, 
alhologers,  forcerers,  and  (Chafdim)  Chaldoeanr^ 

MontMS 
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9ms  never  tmnflates  this  word,  ChaUaif  but 

t  LXX  (bmetimes  write  x<K)wio»,  and  fome* 
«3«^A)litl.  Jofephus,  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  7,  tranilates 
ft  by  Chaldaans  \  (w)  he  fays,  it  is  fiippofed^ 
A  borrows  its  name  from  the  ChaUaans^  or 

:fc  Chaldaesy  were  Magogian  ScythianSy  who 
«d  in  Afjyria^  and  inftrudted  the  Babyhmijb 
in  the  art  of  Chaldaa^  or  of  predidling  the  re- 
>iis  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
kjrf  proves,  that  the  ancient  Greek  authors, 
he  name  of  x«>^»w  to  many  nations :  for  ex«- 
^  he  fays,  modo  junguntur  ^ibarcnisy  ut  cumfu- 
^apezuntem  £5?  Phamaciam  fonit  Tibarenos  ^ 
!vj,  id  ^j  Chafybes ;  addit  (Strabo)  enim  non 

poft ;  qui  autem  nunc  Chaldai  Chalybes  olim  vo- 
Hr^  eadem  in  Dionyfio  legas,  &  ApoHonio^  & 
fc  &  Falerio  Flaccoy  &  Amnmno  Marcellino. 
n  makes  this  obfervation  in  his  chapter  on 

and  Mefcchj  (chap.  11.  Phaleg)  where  he 
lentions,  that  the  Syrians  and  Chald^ean  Inter-^ 
,  by  the  word  Mejichy  do  always  mean  the 
i  or  Tufci\  *'  quem  avide  fequti  Hebraei  pof- 
!S,  nomine  Mefich  tusciam,  id  eft  Italiam^ 
mmumm  imperium  intelligunt/'  I  have  (hewn, 
»L.  III.  No.  XIL  S  in 

Jofephus  certainly  borrowed  the  name  from  the 
'and  Latin  Authors :  Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the 
f  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans ;  I  can  find  no  fuch 
a  the  Sacred  Scriptures  |  and  Claud,  dc  6,  Conf.  Ho- 
lentions  them  alfo : 

^u^na  fui  Chaldaea  magno,  feu  Carmina  ritu 
^rmavere  Deos. 

ce,  I  believe,  it  is  evident,  that  Chaldaa^  as  a  country  or 
n,  was  not  tnovtrn  to  the  Hebrews. 
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in  the  Preface,  that  no  name  could  be  more  proper 
for  the  Pelafgi  than  Mefech^  which,  in  Hebrew,  fig- 
nifies  a  mixed  people,  the  fame  as  the  Irifli  Ma^. 
Bochart  thinks  the  prophet  I(aias  ch.  xviii.  v.  2. 
names  the  Egyptians  Mejhcch^  quia  gens  troQa^  vd 
in  longum  extenfa :  but  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to 
the  Sacred  Hiftory,  that  they  (hould  be  called  a 
mixed  people,  as  Jeremiah  had  foretold,  that  five 
cities  in  ^gypt  (hould  be  poflefled  by,  wnd  (peak 
the  Cananitiih  language  ?  Now,  Gog  is  dud  to  be, 
princeps  capitis  Mefech  &  Tubai^  in  terrM^  M^: 
And,  a^  our  learned  author  obferves,  Mefichj  in 
Hebrew,  does  certainly  imply  dilatio,  procogatio^ 
when  fpeaking  of  time,  but  when  connected  with 
nations,  people,  &c.  will  (ignify  peregrinatio.  The 
Chaldai  were  confequently  in  the  land  of  M^t  as 
well  as  about  Babylon^  and  it  appears  to  be  the  g^ 
neral  name  for  the  calculators  of  time,  talk- 
fayers,  &c.  &c.  and,  from  the  Magtigian  Scjthm^ 
the  name  defcended,  with  the  Pelaj^i^  to  Irefand, 
and  formed  the  name  Culdea. 

Hifioire  d'Aflyrie  dont  on  ne  peut  fixer  la  dsD- 
nologie.  Des  efpeces  de  Scythes  errants,  ibrtis  da 
mont  Caucafe^  commencent  a  (e  repandre  dans  ies 
plaines  de  1*  Ajjyrie^  recemment  abadonees  par  cette 
partie  de  TOcean,  que,  pour  fc  fairc  entendre,  11 
faut  bien  appeller  Mer  Cafpienne.  Les  Oans,  pb- 
tot  civili(es  que  ces  Scythes^  parce  quils  avaient  im 
commerce  plus  diredt  avec  les  Atlanies  de  la  Metro- 
pole,  penetrent,  de  leur  cote,  dans  la  ChaUk^  ils 
avaient,  a  leur  tete,  le  hardi  navigateur  Oawi, 
dont  la  Fable  a  fait  un  amphybie.  (Hift.  d*Myii6 
Paris.     1780). 

Wf 
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'i  We  (hall  find,  in  a  few  pages,  that  this  Oannes^ 
OifuoSj  or  Ainius^  was  the  founder  of  our  Dadanani^ 
and  that  Colgan^s^  GievaJier  Oinifty  took  his  name 
from  hence.  In  fliort,  Oannes  and  ChaldaUy  are  fy- 
tionimous  terms  for  prophet,  foothfayer,  afirono- 
tner,  in  the  Aflyiian,  and  Magogian  Irifli  lan- 
guage. 

The  Babylonians  were  famed  for  learning,  parti- 
cularly  the  Chaldaans^  who  were  their  priefts,  philo- 
ibphers,  aftronomers,  ailrologers,  foothfayers,  Sec 
ftnd,  in  relpedt  of  this  pretended  claim  to  learning 
BSkd  fupematural  knowledge,  the  Chaldacs  are  quife 
difHf^uiJbed  from  the  Babylonians ;  and  are  faid  tp 
have  inhabited  a  territory  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
next  to  the  Arabians  and  the  Perfian  Gulph. 
(Strab.  1.  16.)  They*  were  divided  into  feveral 
fedts,  as  the  Orcheni^  the  BorJipenm\  and  known  bjr 
other  names  of  dilVmdtion,  borrowed  either  from 
particular  places,  where  different  dodtrines  on  the 
fame  points  were  held,  or  from  particular  perfons, 
who  had  dodlrines  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Oannes^ 
might  have  been  the  ^Egyptian  Ifis^  or  OJirisj  or 
both : — The  Greeks  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
/Egyptians  than  with  the  Babylonians ^  and  the  ^gyp^ 
tians  may  have  impofed  on  the  Greeks^  fo  that  no- 
thing certain  can  be  found  in  the  Greek  writers  on 
this  head.    (Univ.  Hift.  Babyl^ 

.  The  Chaldaes  taught,  that  the  world  was  eter- 
nal ;  that  it  never  had  beginning,  and  never  fhould 
have  an  end  ^  they  acknowledged  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  owned,  tliat  the  motions  of  the  heavens 
were  not  directed  by  chance,  or  performed  fpont^ 
^ecyfly,  but  by  the  guidance  and  direction  of  fu- 

S  a  perior 
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perior  agents :  They  are  umverially  allowed  to 
h^ve  been  perfeft  aflronomers,  and  to  have  made 
iuch  progrefs  therein,  as  to  have  not  only  difco 
vered  the  exa£t  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiei^ 
but  alfo  certain  influences  they  have  over  ttungsbe- 
Iqw  ;  and  to  have  thence  been  able  to  fbretel  wbt 
was  hidden  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  (Diod.  SicuL 
bibl.  J.  2.)  In  (hort,  they  were  muiidans,  poets,  and 
phyficians.  Such  was  the  learning  of  our  Hiberr 
WM  Druids.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  manu- 
£a£ture  of  fine  linen,  and  for  embroidering:  In  thde 
arts,  tlie  Magogian  Irijb  alfo  excelled. 

But  thefc  ChaldaanSf  Babylonians^  and  jEgjfUm^ 
originally  fprung  from  the  S/^ythianSj  (as  we  aie  in- 
formed by  the  author  of  the  Hiftoire  d*Myiie. 
Paris.  1 7  80). — Diodore^  throdotCy  &  aprls  eux  B^^ 
Jutt  &  Rolling  ont  cru  la  population  de  fJE^jfU 
anterieure  a  celle  de  VAffyrie  \  ce  qui  lea  a  engig^ 
a  commencer  leurs  hiftoires  par  celle  des  fujets  des 
Pharaons :  Plaignons  ces  hommes  juficmeni  cel^m  ie 
fC avoir  pas  e$i  njfez  phyjiciens  pour  voir  U  nuKi  ir 
Uursfyfiimes :  aujour-d'hui  que  la  thhrie  du  gkie  eft 
imeux  conmCy  tums/anjons  que  t/Egypte  immdie  far  Ie 
Jfily  na  pti  hre  habithey  que  krfqu  a  force  de  paiitnce 
i^  degeniej  on  a  fail  unUta  ce  fleuve^  tS  privemi  par 
des  digues  puijjantes  les  ravages  de  fes  snondoiums  pi- 

riodiques. Suivant  ce  principe  jc  con^ds  cook: 

meat  des  JEthiopicnSy  des  Syriens^  &c.  fatigues  dans 
Ie  fecond  age  du  monde  par  une  population  exoef- 
five,  allerent  fetablir  dans  les  fimges  da  Deba^ 
qu'ils  fertiliferent  .*  mais  ces  Syriens^  ces  jEihuh 
fiensy  &c.  &c.  fi  prodigicufement  anterieurs  aoz 
halntans  des  ovages  du  iVi/  netaleat  pQs  euz-nw- 
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mes  des  peupies  ihd^hnei:  Us  d^^ea^aient  ;(fe  la 
nation  primitive  ducAUCASE.  Nous  avons  done 
une  foulc  d'Hiftoires  a  trailer  avant  d*en  venir  a 
celle  de  cette  /Egjpte^  fi  orgueilliufement  ignorante-^ 
XDMf  qm  a  (ait  cppire  PEurope  zjhvi  ffiiqne  fagt 
grtfgeVPaudace (flferodote,  a  relbqucno^des Bou] 
&  a  la  crcdulite  des  Roilin.     (Tom.  i.  p.  2Z.) 

N.  BL  Geafad^  or  Ceafad^  in  the  ancient  Irifh, 
implies  forcery,  divination  :  ijl^s  qiight  have  b^n 
Hm^  i-oot  of  the  Hebrew  Chq0m  .•*  In  the  Chalcfec 
Lexicon,  by  Buxtorf,  we  find,  gazar  deciderCyde- 
cemere,  decretum,  Praedeftinatio,  Fatus,  decretum 
divinum :  Gazarin  Harufpices,  quafi  Sedores  didti, 
Praeterea  umi^arft-  Hebraei^^ifem-^ie  -^eereta  di- 
vino,  quod  homini,  aut  rebus  humanis  tanquam  in* 
evitabile  impofitum  eft :  tiek  de  influentia  ex  qftris 
indeflmd^iti^  hencjp,  the  EngliHi,  wprds  tp  guefs,  a 
ftar-^azer.  I'  tafee^  the  ChaldWe** /^7^^,  a  bridge,^ 
totjeofthe'fahife  rebt,  that  fa' to  fey,  the  Work  o?  a 
ibrcerer ;  as  the  Irifh  word  draochady  a  bridge,  is  de- 
poalA&onk  ihelrift  4r^ch%.  drmth^xm&<:kk  ^itcfjn 
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A  PLAN  OP  THE  SAME» 

I      I 

[FROM       , 

AN  AKfTIENt  IRISH  MANUSCRIPT, 
IXTRINITY  COLLEQE,  DyBLIN.^). 

THIS  valuable  fragmeht  is  in 'the  coike* 
tion  lately  prefented  to  Trimty  College  bf 
Sir  John  Sebright ;  it  appears  to  be  the  fnfpacatof 
a  fragment ;  the  writer  takes  iA>ticey  that  the  de- 

fcriptioQ 

(a)  This  hall  was  appropriated  to  the  Liog*s  houfliold  or 
domeftrcs  :  The  rojal  banqueting-hall,  in  which  the  aKMiirdi 
with  his  family,  chief  Druid,  fecretary,  Sec.  dined,  kde* 
ieribed  in  the  Tranflation  of  Keating's  Hiftorj  of  IreUadi 
p.  135.  It  is  an  interpolation  of  the  tranflator,  from  die 
Pfaher  of  Cafhel),  he  fajs.-^When  that  work  falls  into  oor 
hands,  we  will  give  it  «  place  in  our  CblleAanea.  The  li- 
berties this  tranftator  has  taken  with  Keatiogt  give  frctt 
room  to  fufpedt  his  authority. 

TiW 
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ftription  of  the  palace,  alid  of  the  royal  apart- 
ttients,  are  wanting;  and  fronl»fome  other  work, 
he  gives  a  very  fliort  account  of  them. 

ORIGINAL. 

Suidhiugh  Tighi  Teamlira,  canla{la  indiu  ama) 
bae  la  Con  cead  cath,  agus  Teach  n  Airt  agus  Cor- 
mac,  agus  Cairpri  Liffeachair,  agus  Teach  Cathalr 
moir  agus  Teach  gach  Righ  ro  fallnai  Tamar  co 
Niall  naoi  ccleach  airuiaedan  (o  tri,<!  agus  ro  giaU 
hlu  do  fo  tri. 

Samiaid  bae  Teach  Leegaire  Mac  Niell  iar  ceia 
ifin  ro  fiacht  trlan  tigi  Cormac,  tri  cead  trqighead 
hitaig  Laegaire,  coecad  imdbaigh  ani>(  coecat  fir 
in  gach  imdaigh,  coecad  airel  eaiTib,  XX  fir  ifx 
gach  airiul,  XXX  cub:  a  airddi  fuas,  VII  tre  diu 
immon  Raith,  VII  ndoirfi  foraib,  LLL  comol  na 
timcholl  fri  fin  tfluagh,  L  Cornn  clafach  nordha^  L 
leaftar  finnruini  forfin  righraidh  feifin,  LL  nool  inna 
4abhaigh,  V  cub :  a  chaindelbrai,  IIII  torfi  airedha 
Uri  VII  rannaire,  VII  ndailemhain  fir,  in  charpaif 
foraigthaig  immb  thenid  fo  chuairt,  In  Drui  la 
Druith  accommat,  agus  In  chleafamnaigh  agus  in 
airfiti  no  Orfea(al,  na  ma  ifin  tigh  fin.  In  tfluaigh 
-ploeana  ifin  fortaigh  imontech  dia  necht-air  itir  in 
da  muir,  acht  in  ti  do  gairt  o  Laegaire  do  cum  ad 
;iig]bi  fin,  $cc>  ^c.  8f c.  &c- 

Suigiugh 

« 

,  Tamar  or  Tara,  was.alfo  called  Aiihiil^  or  Aikill*  In  the 
Preface  of  an  ancient,  code  of  laws  in  fiiy  polTefllon,  it  is  fa  id, 
Jj^don  Uuhurfa  Aictll  aireac  Tamar ,  i..c.  the  place  where  this 
book  was  written,  is  called  Aicil/^  pr  noble  Tamar.  Ttie 
Gnecian  jlcbilUon^  Troia^  I/iacus,  liiacagens^  &c.  have  a  woa- 
dcrful  Affinit/  with  oyr  Irilh  names  of  che  ro/al  feat. 
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Suigiugh  Tighi  Teamhra  la  Cormac  ria  funn  bi 
fein  fon,  IX  cead,trMgheadh  a  Teach,  VH  indu 
ind  Rath  immon  Teach,  LLL  imdhsugh  ann,  LIL 
aireol  eatffibh,  LX  fir  in  each  aireol,  X  cub  ^  a 
tealla }  tri  IX  cub }  a  fordleas,  LLL  Comn  com 
nol,  XV  cubail,  XV  dorus,  mili  no  othard  Cor- 
fliac  each  laci,  ceann  motha  fearti-fuadh,  aefcKna, 
agus  r'mnola  di  or  agus  argut  agus  calrpthit,  ^gns 
eochtfc  agus  eairreadha  in  (in. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  palace  of  Tamar,  (b)  was  formerly  the  feat 
of  QmHj '  of  riie  hundred  battles  ^  it  was  the  feat  of 
yfrr,  and  of  Cairbre  LiffeachoTy  and  of  Caihar  JIftr, 
and'  of  every  king  who  ruled  in  ^amar^  to  the  time 
6f  Niall  of  the  nine  towers,  formed  or  conftruded 

oa 


{h)  Tighi  Tcamlira,  'is  the  genitive  of  Tcagh  Tatnuur,  or 
Teach  Tamar ;  iedc^  in  the  modern  Irifli,  implies  a  dwciliagt 
but  orijfinally  (igniEed  %  houfe  of  (tone,  a  royal  palace ;  in 
Arabic,  7ekbt  is  a  royal  refidence,  and  Tak  an  arched  huM* 
ing;  and  this  is  the  reafon  it  is  commonly  added  to  Aich 
names  as  ezprefs  a  tower  vaulted  at  the  top  5  at  dSuc^'-l&Mc, 
anlUceactbfacb,  &c.  See  the  preceding  Eflay.  Ofdienunes 
Tara,  Tarack,  and  Tamofy  I  fliail  treat  at  large  in  a  fetaie 
number  of  this  work,  wherein  the  feveral  naipes  of  places  ia 
Ireland,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Irifli  laagnagei 
will  be  (hewn  to  have  ezifted  in  remote  times  ioi  jA^ 
Pbignicia^  &c.  and  nioft  certainly  to  have  been  introduced  bf 
oriental  coloni(b;  and  ihall  only  notice  here,  that  at  the  tri- 
ennial aifembly  of  the  ftates  at  Tamar,  the  chronicles  and  ar# 
chives  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  read  and  compared ;  and» 
that  in  Arabic  and  Perfic,  TaaricA  implies  Chronicoa,  Mh 
9ales ;  whence  the  Greek  and  Latin  Arcbimp  Arctium 
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three,  for  he  had  vowed  to  build  three  towers  (c). 
Such  was  the  palace  of  Laogaire  Mc.  Neill,  which 
vras  but  the  third  part  of  the  palace  of  Cormac ;  for 
in  Laogaire,  his  time,  it  was  butthree  hundred  feet 
iquare,  contained  fifty  apartments,  and  fifty  men 
in  eadi,  fifty  barrack  rooms  or  dormitories  (d)  for 
guards,  and  twenty  men  in  each,  and  the  height 
thirty  cubits;  leven  diuj  i.  e.  cafts  of  a  dart,  the 
diameter  of  the  rafh  furrounding  the  pwlace,  and 
feven  entrances ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  common 
drinldng  cups,  fifty  curious  gilded  drinking  horns, 
fifty  cups,  curioufly  engraved  for  the  ufe  of  nobles 
only,  one  hundred  ol  (e)  (of  Metbeglin)  daily 
fcrved  in  the  Vat,  five  cubits  the  height  of  the  can- 
dlel^cks,  and  four  flambeaux  in  each. 

Seven  allrologers,  (even  hiftorians,  and  but  one 
Dniid|  one  mimick,  or  comedian  and  profcflbr  of  ^ 
xnufic :  (f)  No  more  were  allowed  in  this  palace : 

one 

(c)  Arab.  Taamur,  a  tower,  a  (leeple,  a  belfr/.  Richftrdro^. 

(JJ  jUreoly\%  a  bed,  in  ail  our  Lexicons,  but  here  fignifio* 
a  beii-ci^amj)e.r.:  it  is  compounded  of  or.  High,  andr^/,  which 
is  certtinly  the  ^aaie  as  the  Hebrew  nhlt  e/i,  an  upper  room, 
PfiiL  civ^  3.  who  layeth  the' beams  of  his  oli^  or  of  his  cham-. 
bcri  |;Kcnce,  moii,  in  Hebrew,  (ignifies  fteps,  ftairs.-rThc  pa* 
lace  6£  -T^amm-  was  thirty  cubits  high  |   it  certainly  ha<i  an 

atpperAoc^. 

{f)  0/>  and  o/aj,  is  a  drink,  but  whether  it*  here  impKet 
any  lhq«id  meafure,  I  am  not  certain  ;  a  drink  is  nib  fpedrfiq 
Yneafnre :  olaz^  in  Hebrew,  is  to  make  merry  :  I  do  not  recoi- 
led any  m^afure  of  this  name  in  the  oriental  dialers. 

ff)  Jbn'Druii  aon  i!ruitb^  one  Druid,  one  comedian  !  here 
is  a  diftindtion  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Irifh  antiquary.  In, 
modem  times,  the  word  for  a  Druid  is  written  many  ways» 
OS  draoiv  droith,  diaoiih,  &c.  &c. 

Airfiti^ 
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one  carriage  or  chariot  only  at  a  time  witUn  the 
court,  to  prevent  confufion :  a  large  body  of  tioopi 
were  alfo  within  the  walls. 

In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  the  palace  of  Tamar  wis 
nine  hundred  feet  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the  fur- 

roundJDg 

jUrfiii^  vel  Orfeafal^  the  chief  mofician  ;  the  firft  is  csoi- 
pofcd  of  iur/,  a  chicf»  and  oi  pbtit  oi peit^  a  muficiis,  properi/ 
vrrhttn^  ^tii  or  feitiL     Mr.  Shaw,   in  his  GalicDidiona^, 
tranflates  Jitbiif  a  pociafter  ;  this  is  a  miftake,  he  cone€U  it 
at  ^.     Vno  fbeiil,  in  Hebrew,  is  a  twifted  cord  ;  fdch  were 
the  firings  (we  call  cat*gut)  ufed  by  the  Iriih  harpers,  ud 
by  thoft  of  Wales  to  this  day.     From  this  wjord  is  derifcd 
Fbaiara^  ,a  city  in  Lycia,  where  Apollo  had   a  temple  and 
oracle  :  Apollo's  priefts  were  called  PbaiariP^  (i.  e.  aire-pkiu) 
hence»  fays  Bates,  in  his  Crit.  Heb.  an  old  word  /«rfer,  ap- 
plied CO  prayers.    The  Irifli  dill  retain  this  old  word  in  ^mA, 
fignifying  an  oration  or  prayer  ^  but  now,  fays  O'Brien  io  his 
^Irifli  Lexicon,  eoiphatically  applied  to  the   Lord's  Praya: 
faiSrin^  the  rofary  or  beads,  literally,  the  dM/Un  of  prtjcn, 
from  fbetil^  the  Iriih  word  fidhlin^  i.e.   a   {JDall  hup  or 
fiddle. 

The  eiplanation  of  Airfiti,  hyOrfeafal^  by  the  Irifii  anihor, 
is  well  worthy  of  notice :  Or^  is  found,  frooj  0,  the  ear,  hcace, 
the  Latin  oum; /rill,  ox  fios^  is  art,  knowledge,  icieoce  1 /S»- 
fiUj  is  the  adjedive,  itiiplying  expert,  knowing  ;  fi>  \h%t  ir* 
femfet^  is  expert  or  fliilled  in  the  harmony  of  Awodit  a  ooft 
proper  name  for  a  profeifor  of  mufic :  In  Arabic,  fnitad  ft* 
zjiet,  is  fcience,  art,  learning,  doctrine,  fuperior  excellence. 
The  Latin  name  Orpheus^  is  derived  from  Atre-fem^  diief  or 
jDo(l  (killed  in  all  I'ciences.  I  fuppofe  the  word  bad  kceo 
written  Orfeas  by.  fcnie  Etrufcan  author,  and  was  miftakca 
by  the  old  Romans  for  a  mafter  of  founds  or  mofic  ;  hot  Or^ 
pbeus  is  allowed  to  be  a  moft  ancient  learned  author  and  a* 
ccltcnt  poet ;  and  Horace  obferves,  that  the  meanbgofbis 
leading  hills  and  woods  a  dance  by  the  force  of  his  anfic, 
implies  no  oiore^  than  that  by  his  eloquence,  (or  mre-fem)  he 
reduced  a  barbarous  people  to  civility.  Ahre  is  often  writlea 
oire ;  thus  airfii  is  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the  Iriih  Lcxicooi^ 
under  wV^/  and  oirfid. 
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g  Ratb^  fcven  din  or  calls  of  a  dart ;  it  con* 
ne  hundi'ed  and  fifty  apartments,  one  hun- 
id  fifty  dormitories,  or  fleeping  rooms  for 
and  fixty  men  in  each,  the  height  was 
feveij  cubits,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
mmon  drinking  horns,  twelve  porche8» 
doors,  and  one  tboufand  guefis  daily,  be- 
^earti  Suadh)  Princes,  (g)  orators  (A)  and 

men 

ir/i  fuadh,  the  nQminative  fiogular  ti  feari^  which^ 
fh  glofTirjilsyis  explained  to  iiiipiy  any  good  or  vif^ 
:  Ftarta  feiUt  an  aft  of  generofiiy  :  ¥t(art\%  alfo  a 
tovince>  couDtry  \  and  fuadb  is  noble.  Feurt  is  a 
reat  antiquity,  and  otcurs  in  the  Bible  but  thrice  ; 
id  3,  vi.  and  9,  and  Dan.  i.  3.  Phartim.k  traoflated 
t  is,  lays  Bates^  in  his  Cric.  Heb.  put  before  the 

provinces  ;  a  term  ufed'  by  the  Ptrjiant  and  Chal^ 
hofe  language  we  havc'noi  enough  of,  to  fay  cer- 
at  it  means.  This  paflagc  in  our  Iriih  MSS.  fully 
the  woYd/wr/,  iox  fuadb^  nobles,  being  joined  with 
y  indicates  they  were  the  ^o^ncial  princes^  who 
lafionally  lodge  with  Cortnac^  or  the  monarch  of  Iro- 
occafional  vifits  ;  hence,  FiOrt  Uilacb,  a  territory  yii 
y  of  Meath,  anciently  belonging  to  the  O'DooIeyl, 
Suati,  a  noble,  is  the  fame  as  the  Arabic  Saiit\ 
le  Heb.  &7///«  all  bountiful,  an  attribute  of  God. 
.  I.  i  am  alfaJf  u  e:  the  all  bountiful  God. 
often  afferted,  that  the  Iberm-Scytbic^  or  Irijb  ditt^ 
E  ScjtbiCf  was  of  great  ufe  in  explaining  many  paf* 
he  Bible,  and  mod  ufeful  in  the  ftudy  of  the  hiftory 
uitics  of  all  nations  :  the  above  paflage,  is  a  proof 
Ttion,  and  I  am  not  (iiTgular  in  this  opinion.     In  the 

of  papers  publiiked  at  Edinburgh  in  1738,  added 
ly  on  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
lany  minutes  of  a  very  learned  fociety  of  gentlemen 
id,  who  underftood  the /ri/&  or  Erfe  laiiguagc  well ; 
are,,  that  by  the  Irifti,  they  had  "been  Ablo  16  traee 

language  to  its  fountains,,  tp  illuftrate  the  antlqui- 

•  ttci 
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men  of  fdcnce,  engravers  of  gold  and  filver,  ax* 
versy  modellers,  and  nobles. 

&.UIGHIUGH  TIGHI   MIOHCHU- 

ARTA    AN     SO. 

Da  imdai  deac  in  fo  hiceachtar  ada  leithe  &  tr> 
athartha  in  gach  imdai,  VI  fir  deac  hi  ceaditar  adi 
airetear  tc  ochtur  a  rannairib  &  reachtazreib  & 
daileadhmnaibh  in  iarthar  in  tighe  &  dias  la  ceadi- 
tar ada*imdai  ifin  dorus,  cead  fir  huili  in  fin. 
'  Da  bae  it  da  thinne  (i)  8r  da  xnuice  a  proum 
Tfliinneadh  coecat  for  ceachtar  in  da  bo^  Sec  kth  do 
kath  &  leth  illeith  naili,  Bruidhean  midcuarta  aiom 
in  tighifin. 

On  Ae  oppofite  page  of  the  original,  is  a  plan  of 
the  halt,  and  the  fcite  of  the  tables,  with  the  names 
of  the  houfhold,  and  the  joints  or  parts  of  tbe  beaft 
allotted  to  each,  according  to  their  rank.  Tbcplaii 
is  twice  the  fize  of  the  annexed  plate,  wUdi,  b^ 
ing  too  fmall  to  have  the  names,  &c  engnvcd 
tai  it,  we  have  made  ufe  of  refi^ences. 

THAN- 

0 

ties  of  Greece^  and  the  Greek  language,  in  which  Ac  New 
Teftament  vi'as  written,  to  follow  the  Creek  lan^oage  op  to  its 
fource  ;  and  that  the  Hedreto  and  CbaU^em  la&putgea  maf 
receive  a  great  deal  of  iliuftration  from  the  Jrififi  that  it  gafc 
great  light  to  the  languages  of  America^  partjcnitrl/ of  that 
(poken  about  Darieuy  &c*  &<• 

(h)  AofJana^  orators,  learned  men  ;  from  erne  or  mffai^  a 
connnunity  ;  in  Arabic,  jrssef/^  and  dana^  Uaroed  men:  im 
alfo  implies  poetry  ;  in  Perfic,  dana  is  learned,  {tbdue^  and  ia 
Arabic,  dervani  is  a  perfedt  pqet* 

{i)  Tei^dp  a  flieep  :  Arab.  Tinei  and  T}$netp  a  iheep  of  a  ft- 
perior  kind,. never  allowed  to  go  with  the  reff,  hut  milked 
,at  home,  and  only  killed  in  fcarce  feafon  bj  the  poor. 
(Richardfon). 
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TRANSLATION. 

I>ESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BANQpETING 

OR   EATING    HALL.(i) 

Twelve  ftalls  or  divifions  in  each  wing,  (with  tz^ 
h)es)  and  paflages  round  them ;  fixteen  attendants 
on  each  fide,  eight  to  the  aftrologers,  hiftbrians, 
and  fecretaries,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  ^nd  two  to 
each  table  at  the  door ;  one  hundred  guefts  in  all ; 
two  oxen,  two  fheep,  and  two  hogs,  at  each  meal, 
(I)  divided  equally  to  each  fide.     The  name  of  the 

hall  is  BRUIDHEAN.  (m) 

AN 

(i)  MiMjcuarta^  u  e.  Uacb  fefta  no  curtntf  i.  e.  MidbcumrtOy 
iM  a  feaftiog  or  banqueting  room.    Vet.  Glofs. 

(/)  See  the  Bruigjis  explained  in  the  Brebon  Laws,  No.  x. 
Preface^  p.  34.  In  Arabic,  hurj^  hofpiialitj  :  In  Perfic,  berkb^ 
feaftingt  burkenda^^  a  carnival 

(m)  Proinnt  ^  ra^^X  at  noon,  a  contraftion  of  hro^  meat^ 
Yood,  and  noin,  noon.  Plni  or  fit^  is  a  br«akfaft,  a  fnack  or 
fiiort  meal,  from  the  Hebrew  nd  pbei^  a  morfel  or  mouthful : 
the  Latin  prandium^  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
9^  and  Silbv,  i.  e.  cibus-mtridimus  ;  but  the  Iberno  Scjthic 
pnm'Ma^  a  meal  in  tbe  day-time,  appears  to  be  the  root  of 
^mubum  and  of  9a^A%9,  The  chief  meal  of'  the  ancienC 
Jriih,  was  at  e?en ;  and  in  the  annexed  plan,  we  find  the 
ball  was  lighted  by  torches  and  lamps :  This  meal  was  called 
Qiidf  which  implies  a  meaU  iliare,  portion,  entertainment, 
and  alfo  a  fupper.  In  Arabio,  ktiU  and  iyd.  Is  a  portioA,  part 
or  ihare  |  hdat^  a  collection  of  meat  and  drink  ;  but  kudos  is 
tbe  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  Chriftian  Arabs :  the  confecrated 
wafer  is  named  by  them  ijriffii,  from  iyrx^  baked  bread  ;  of 
which  iafoAie  future  number. 


? 
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AN  OBSERVATION. 


Fulucht  na  morrighna  an  ib;  blogh  di  fisoit. 
huim  (n)  Sz  di  fheoil  fhonaithi  &  mir  mnutuarfe  & 
ni  leagad  anim  &c  ba  fonaith  anom  &  ni  ba  loifctfal 
an  bruidhi  &  moale  no  bitis  a  triur  for  in  mbir,  do 
dechatar  tri  naoi  cuici  feomra  do  cuim^d  indeoine 
&  IX  naifle  inti  &  do  bearad  each  dib  a  aifil  na 
laim  can  ateagdis  caichi  &  condridtis  each  Ab  for  a 
ccofla  &  no  thocabtha  combeag  comard. 

T  R  A  N^  S  L  A  T  I  O  N. 

The  grandeur  of  the  royal  palace  is  here  unno- 
ticed ;  die  quantities  of  meat  and  butter  that  was 
daily  confumed  there,  furpafles  all  defcr^n: 
there  were  twenty-fcven  kitchens,  and  nine  dferos 
for  wafhing  hands  and  feet,  a  ceremony  not  dif- 
penfed  with  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowelL 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  tbean'i 
nexed  plate,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mcndon  the 
ranks  of  file,  or  philofophers  and  f>oetSy  as  I  find 
them  in  another  part  of  the  fame  manufcript,  enti- 
tled, feac/u  gr04h  fihadh,  i.  e.  the  feven  degrees  of 
fie: 

ift,  Ollamhan  or  Ollamh^  2d.  An/ruth^  3d.  Ch^ 
4th.  Cana,  5th,  Dos,  6th.  Macfuirmidh,  7th.  Fochr 
hcc\  Students  of  three  clafles,  \\z.  ift.  Toxm, 
2d.  Drifiu^  3d.  Oblaire. 

I  have 

(nj  Uim,  butur  :  H#b.  mim^ 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  tranflate  all  the  feveral 
foints  and  parts  of  the  ammal,  with  which  each  rank 
of  the  houihold  were  ferved,  fuch  as  I  could  not 
difcover,  I  have  left  in  the  original  Irilh. 

Martin,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflcs^ 
^ves  fome  little  defcription  of  the  clafs  of  men  we 
arc  going  to  explain ;  in  p.  115.  he  fays,  the  orators 
in  their  language,  called  ifdmcj  (aofdana)  (0)  were 
in  high  eiieem  both  in  thefe  iflands,  and  on  ^he 
continent,  until  within  thefe  forty  years ;  they  fat 
always  among  the  nobles  and  chief  families ;  their 
boufes  and  little  villages  were  fan£tuaries  as  well 
as  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  dodlors  o£ 
phyfic.  After  the  Druids  were  extini^,  the  orators 
were  brought  in  to  preferve  the  genealogy  of  fami- 
lies, and  to  repeat  the  fame  at  every  fucceilion  of  a 
diief :  they  made  alfo,  epithalamiums  and  panegy-* 
rics  on  marriages,  and  births:— and  at  p.  109,  he 
lays,  before  money  became  current,  the  chieftains 
in  the  Ifles,  beftowed  the  cow's  head,  feet,  and  all 
the  entrails  upon  their  dependants,  fuch  as  the  phy- 
fician,  orator,  poet,  bard,  muficians^  &c.  and  the 
feme  was  divided  thus :  the  fmith  had  the  head,  the 
piper  had  the,  &c.  &c. — Mr.  Martin  probabljf 
took  this  defcription  from  fome  poor  clan  of  the 
Ifles  J  in  our  fcheme,  the  fmith  had  allotted  to  him 
mael^  i.  e.  flefli  without  bones. 

N.  B.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  diftinguilh  the  great 
number  of  augurs,  diviners  and  forcerers,  menti- 
oned in  the  following  lift  ;  but  hope,  by  the  genc- 
rofity  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  foon  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain 

(f)  Dan,  in  Ajrabic,  an  orator  ^  dona,  Pcrfic,  very  learned. 
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plain  their  various  claffcs,  having  met  with  a  MSS. 
in  his  coUedtion  on  the  fubjedt. 

REFERENCES  to  the  PLATE. 

TABLtf 

I.  Marcaigh  no  jiraidh^  cuinn  doib  &  mocr. 

Mailers  of  the  horfe,  the  head  and  marrow  to 

them. 

i.-  Citeare  Sc  Ttmpanaich^    muic  forman  dofUt 

Harpers  and  minftrels,  (feme  part  of  the ho^ 

I  know  not  which), 

3.  Breitheamhain  lonchroichti  doib. 
Brehons  or  judges.  —  —         — 

4.  Suilitri  &  Taman^  (p)  lonchroicht  no  primb- 

ckrochat  doib. 
Heralds  and  tamans.         —         .^       — . 

5.  OUamh  jik^  (q)   loarcc  do  ^    anfrutk,  Guxf 

cnaimh. 
Profeflbr  of  the  file,  the  thigh  to  him  ;  aniiadi, 
crooked  bones,  (Ihins  of  beef). 

6. 


(pj  Taman :  Taman  !s  the  latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
pound cbartumy  a  magician  ;  taman ^  i.  e.  to  hide;  thh  ez« 
preiTes  the  d»rk  doings  praftifed  hy  thefe  coojoiien  is  that 
cavesy  or  in  the  adyta  of  the  temples,  uith  the oUcnre  am- 
biguity they  ufed  to  return  to  their  deluded  clients ;  it  im- 
plies purifications,  luftrations,  &c.  wherein  thej  undertoolt 
to  expiate  crimes,  and  to  avert  evils  and  plagues,  bj  crimes 
more  black  than  an/  others,  viz.  by  idolatrous  rites  audarti 
magic.  (Holloway,  Orig.  Phyf.  and  Theol.  p.  laj).  ^ 
t^e  Carrihean  dialedt,  taman  is  a  fervitor  to  the  prieft« 

(q)  OUamb^  OUahh^  or  OUapb^  we  find  the  word  thus  writ- 
ten in  the  various  MSS.  Mupb^  in  Phceniciao  and  Hebrew,  is 
doSor^  magifier^  princept,  diredor  ;  in  Perfic,  uUm^  a  leaiaed 
man  ;  a  doctor,  in  Arabic »  allam,  omnifcipnce  ;  «A«>  ^ 
knowledge.  • 
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3ruigh  iS  aire  trifiUj  laracc  d(xb ; 

The  bruigh  and  chief  of  the  Drifiu,  ftudent 

Dr  File.  — —  — 

7,  Ogtairfairr 

f  in  Hebrew,  relates  to  any  thing  which  is  beyond 
Q,  as  to  knowledge,  excellence,  power.  Our  Irifk 
ere  phiiofophers,  compofers  of  (jieimaidb)  odes,  an- 
&c.  they  were  alfo  judges  in  fpiritual  caufes  under 
lid ;  they  were  ominators ;  htnce^  fal  an  omen, 
febrew,  pbilila  judicium,  iepbiila  oratio :  Chaldee^ 
tiav,  oraiorium  :  In  Syriac,  pM  acutd,  pbil-pbel  fubtiiiter 
\  (de  re  aliqua,  ut  in  fcbolis  fieri  folet).  Pbile-pbel 
io  fubtilis,  acuta ;  fubtilitas,  acumen  in  difputando 
licando:  In  ^tbiop.  fal  omen,  fabal-faU  ominator» 
tybab  (in  Irifh,  iobmr  fail)  fons  fapientiae,  Titulus  Sti» 
I^aldee,  pbiUa  interpretatio,  fententia  allegorica  & 
lea  :  Syriac,  mepbilU  fymphonise:  Axth.fali  elevatus, 
m  vir  I— pretium  divinationis :  faal^  a  footbfayer  i 
relling  in  any  profellion,  efpecially  poetry  :  Perfic,  fai 
1  ifilekf  the  Magi  i  a  fmail  number  of  the  ancient  Per- 
*Te  fo  called,  who  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  Zoroafter  ^ 
d  from  the  Arabians,  in  the  feventh  century,  to  the 
Drmuz,  and  foon  after  took  refuge  at  Surat  and  Gu- 
vhere  their  defcendants  dill  remain  under  the  name  of 
(Richardfon).  This  is  the  Pbalbn  of  the  Greeks  : 
ag  to  Diod.  Sicul.  they  derived  this  deity  from 
■  and  miftook  bis  attributes  for  W/ pudendum  •  which 
^^JJerius  very  properly  corrects,  and  derives  from  the 
^  Pbalai  from  whence  nipbla  arcanum,  my(lerium« 
iEgypt.  Heb.  p.  15.  84). 

^ord  in  the  Iriih  has  been  more  miilaken  by  the  mo-r 
Who  have  clafTed  the  JiU  with  t]^  bard  i  file  is  neimt 
igos  eafcop  is  mime  an  eclais  :  the  fUe  and  the  biihop» 
^  neime  or  holy  men,  fays  the  old  gloflarift ;  and  cer- 
»\ir  file,  was  the  pbiliu  or  ignicola  Magus  of  the  old 
t,  (See  Hyde,  p.  361).  I  am  of  opinion,  the  Greek 
k»  is  derived  from  this  vfoti\  file,  compounded  withy^- 
c  aofUi :  fo  in  the  Hiberno  Scythic,  is  a  prepofit,  figni- 
ptnefs,  goodnefs,  excellence ;  (Arabic,  zu)  zndfeas  h 
«  art,  Stc./o  forms  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
..IlLNo.XIL  T  pounds. 
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7.  Ogtarfaire   mac f cuff  ma  a  tanaifij   cam    cnaiid) 
doib ; 

Young  forcerers  to  fucceed  as  vacaacics  ha{^  ^ 
ftiins  to  them. 

t.Fmfim 

pounds,  with  the  fame  force  of  ezpreflion  ;  asXiCagSt,  fuperte; 
IriAi,  fo-hw  vel  horb.  ^ttrfta,  commentum  ;  Ir.  fi-ffumh. 
The  oppofite  to  fo,  in  the  Irifti,  is  £  or  mi ;  for  example, 
breUb^  fenfe,  judgment  ;fo'hreitb,  found  in  judgmeary  (bber ; 
Lat.  fobrittas ;  Gr.  ffttf^wn :  ebreitk,  out  of  his  fenCes^  dnmk  ; 
Lat  .ebrieias  ;  Gr.  fxiSq. 

The  modern  gloflarifts  (vLjypbUe  ox  fik,  \s  derived  from&ijf* 
a  man  of  erudition ;  whence,  bol,  a  poet,  art,  (kill,  eloqueoce; 
Macbiiy  poetry  ;  but  this  iaJ  znd  ha^^  are  evidendj  from  the 
S/riac  bal  mens ^  animus,  cogitatio  ;  Cbaldee^  ial^  cor,  an- 
mus;  balab  confiliarii,  from  whence,  ^oiiA«  confilium, and  Ml 
from  fitt  and  hma  (video).  Arabic,  belg^  eloquens .-  Riiftg  wis 
ftlfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  priefts  with  the  Chaldees;  tb 
hoc,  ordo  ille  facerdotalis,  cujus  obfervatores  ii^pu  difti, 
(Caftell). 

In  Perfic,  Pulktnjikf  is  a  comic  poet. 

The  anfrutb  was  fo  named  from  fruiB,  knowing,  difcera- 
fRg,  and>Mr,  good,  great.     Sruth^  in  the  modern  Iriih,  is  • 
man  in  religious  orders,  though  not  yet  promoted  to  boij  or- 
ders.    (See  Bifhop  O'Brien's  Didt.)     It  was  foraetimes  writ- 
ten fuUb  or  fatntb^  which  O'Brien  tranflates,  a  rttor.    The 
Irifli  bar^  when  prefixed,  being  equal  to  ^ir,  bar/aitb,  is  cer- 
cainly  the  root  of  the  Greek  tla^aan^,  who,  as  Potter  ob- 
ferves,  was  certainly  a  perfon  in  holy  orders,  and  was  al. 
lowed  part  of  the  facrifices,  together  with  theprieft  ;  this  is 
evident,  from  an  Infcription  on  a  pillar  in  the  jffiaceum ; 
TOIN  AE  BOOIN  TOIN  HTEMGNOIN  TOW 
EHAIPOTMENOIN  TO  MEN  TPITON  MEPOZ  EIT 
TON  ArnNA  TA  AE  ATO  MEPH  TO  MEN  ETEPCW 
TH  lEPEI  TO  AE  TOEB  IIAPAnTGin:, 

Thu.  fays,  from  aVr^  frumentum,  but  harjaotb  is  an  cW 
word  for  a  bifliop,  and  bardhim  a  mitre,  in  the  Iriih  langMge; 
from  the  Druidical  word  here  quoted^ 
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t.  Paijhiri  (r)  &  comaily  colptha  doib ; 

Augurs  and  their  diflcdters.  —  — 

9.  j£llir^  faor  t^faor  chranttj  ^  raith-buimithiry  hir 
croichti  doib; 
Architect,  carpenters  and  rath-builders.      -      - 
jo.  Carnaire  &  buinnire^  (s)  midh-mir  doib; 

The  fecrificing  prieft  and  his  attendants.     -    - 

1 1 .  Rinnaire 

(r)  Pbafar  occurs  but  once  in  Hebrew,  Ecclef.  viii.  i.  but 
ofteain  Chaldee,  in  Daniel,  to  interpret :  There  are  three 
words,  pbaras^  phafavy  and  pbarat,  which  have  fonie  afHnity 
io  fenfe,  fts  hath  phatach  alfo  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay 
tjiat  any  of  them,  or  if  any,  which  of  them,  was  not  genuine 
Hebrew.     Bate's  Crit.   Heb.— N.  B.    All  thefe  words   are 
coooxnon  in  the  Iriih,  fignifying  foothfayers,  forcerers,  pro- 
phets, and  interpreters  of  dreams,  zsfaiftri,  faros ^  forat y  fait* 
bemeb^  ftdtbg^  &c.  &c.     Dr.  Keating  gives  the  title  of  forai* 
ftafa^  to  his  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     Foras^Jo^ 
tidy  is  an  expoHtor  or  interpreter  of  words,  an  etymologicon. 
The  Arabic  yNOX^fariZf  is  tranflated  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  dif" 
tin3  fpeecb,    Foras  fometimes  implies  a  preface  in  IriHi  ;  thac 
is  not  the  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  it  means  an  index  ;  the  Arabic 
febrisy  is  an  index,  a  canon,  a  rule  ;  and  foras^  in  Iriili,  is 
alfo  la<Wf  foundation  :  the  word  here  implies  an  interpreter  of 
dreams ;   and  the  forcerer,  or  he   who  divined  by  twigs, 
flicks,  or  arrows,   was  named  crannfai/tthoiry  from  cranh,  a 
ftick  or  arrow  ;   hence,  cranrtf at/line,  forcery. 

Comail,  is  a  dwarf  in  Irifli  and  Arabic  ;  it  alfo  (igniBes  per" 
ftdtUy  perfedafacrijicia  I  and  I  believe  here  fignifies  thofe  em- 
ployed in  differing,  being  clafled  with  the  faijbiri,  augurs  or 
interpreters. 

{s)  The  Carnaire  was  the  principal  farcijiculus  of  the  Dru- 
ids, fo  called,  fay  the  gloflarifts,  from  catn  flefh,  and  aire  a 
chief  in  fcience  ;  cameacb  is  tranflated  a  heathen  pried,  in  our 
modern  Lexicons  ;  they  were  both  neimeadh^  and  claflfed  with 
the  fks.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Clever,  firft  chaplain  to  his  Excel- 
lency Lord  Temple,  has  fo  very  learnedly  explained  thefe 
two  words,  in  his  notes  on  the  Decretum  Lacedamoniorum  cort" 

T  a  ,  /r# 
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1 1 .  Ritmaire  &  neafcoithri^  loatan  doib. 

Aftronomers  and  genealogifts,  or  diviners.     - 

12.  Cmrenf- 

tra  Timoibium^  Edit.  Oxan,-i777,  P-  ^6.  that  with  his  pcnnid 
fion,  tht/are  here  inferred  :— It  mull  be  firft  undcrftood,  ihil 
neimh,  in  the  Iriili,  implies  law,  pbctry,  fcieoce,  and  holinefs; 
,tfnd  a  gloffarift  of  the  twelfth  centurj,  thus  explains  the 
word  neim/j  :  Cia  neimeadb  is  uaijle  ?  FUe^  an  tadmt  •^^^^k 
nEafcop,  i.  e.  whp  are  fuperior,  neimhe  p  File,  and  Bcimcidh, 
bidiop,  are  both  neimeadb ;  Hebrew,  neum  arcanam. 

•*  Nonaum  ideo  fic  didum  fuifle,  conjicit  Ariftotelcs.  qnod, 
•*  quum  adhuc  literas  nefcirerii  homines,  leges  cantare  coa- 
*^  fuefcebant,  ut  memoriae  eas  perpetuae  mandarent;  frpro- 
*'  inde  cantilenas  antiquitus  vocari  nomos  ^  neqve  multiimab 
**  hac  conjc6lura  abludit  Ariftides  Quindtilianos.  Sed  pio- 
*'  fedlo  mirum  omnino  efTet,  (i  vetuita  adeo  invalaerat  ?or 
*' '  v&jMo^,  pro  lege^  earn  nufquam  in  ifto  fenfu  apud  Hoioenia  re- 
**periri;  cui  h/ao^  acuitur,  &  denotat  pafcuum:  Cuo^bo 
**  quidem  fenfu  Nomi  Etymon  conjunflius  ede  videmr. 

*'  Nomam  primum  hymnum  fuilfe  in  ApolUtwm  confaipam 
'*  plurimi  teftantur  auflores.  Porro  a  Proclo  traditnm  eft, 
**  Apollinem  a  nomo  appellari  No/Ai^f,  lege  N«/«Hf.  Eaodeo 
*'  addruunt  fententiam  Poetae. 

iy/fToy  ovao»a  /a^^av, 

Pindar,  Pjih.  7. 
XAcr^  T  ay^iiAoof  AVB^^ATfOf  NofifMo. 

Theoc.  in  IdjU.  32. 

xiivo:;, 

Callioi.  Hjnio.  in  ApoS. 

«*  Eadeo 


'  *  ,- 

1 

A 

•V:.-. 

1-.    ■  ■ 

i^ 
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52.  Qdremhain  &  tornoire-reamhur^  nimhda  doib. 
.  .  Shoemakers  and  turners  in  coarfe  wood. 

13.  Cuijlin* 

•*  Eadem  de  caufa  Pan  ctiam  dicitur  Nt/xwj  apud  Schol. 
•*  ad  AriftopHaq.  Avcs.  746. 

Tkui  Mf4*iq  It^Hg  tj^ufmui       ■ 

•*  «ro N^puof  odi^.  Quocum  facil  illud  Phornuti  j  Mo^i«(y  va^a 
'*  fii  f^,  Uiidc  Noipum  exiftimo  fuifli  primo  carmen,  quod 
"IvMfMif  (in  pafcuis)  cantabant  paftores,  Apollini  dicaiuniy 
"  qui  ct  ipfc  olim  paftor  Admcti  oves  pafcebat.  Porro  Car- 
"  niisy  feriis  itideni  Apollini  dicatis,  folenne  illud  habebatur, 
**  Qt  f^fuivr,  avt  potius  HfMV(,  concinerent  Ka^tliei.  Ko^pm^, 
**  eriam  appellabatur  Apollo,  ^vo  rut  xa^vaw,  iytiv  v^irt^u 

*'  Sed  noBii  certe,  utcunque  dc  origine  ejus  (latuerint  viri 
'*  do^iy  dup'ex  erat  nctio.  Quarum  altera  defignabant  mo- 
''*  duin  Muiicx,  cujus  generis  magnam  fuiiTe  copiam  apuxi 
"  Graecos  noiiflimum  eft.     Plut.  de  Mus.     Altera,   Poefeos, 

quandam  fpeciem,  quam  fupra  aliqu^  ex  p^rte  defcripfi- 

•  iDi^s  ;  cujus  qvideoi  ea  fuii  conditio,  quum  ex  Reipublicas 

*  auftoritate /f/?ix  diebus  cancreiur,  ut  non  tantum  njateriam, 
'*  (ed  el  muficae  nunoeros  ex  confueludine  prgefcripros  ha  beret. 
**  Harmonia  Nomi  fuit  continua,  quippe  cujus  cs^rmen  er^t 
••  hexametrum,  atque  adeo  rhythmus  graviflimus." 

^pollinem  confcriptus,  a  quo  appellationcm  rumpfit.  Komi^ 
mus  eaim  Apolh^  qui  iia  appelUius  eft  quod  veteribus  choros 
conftituentibus,  &  ad  tibia^n  vel  Ijram  Nomon  canentibus» 
Cbrjfothemis  Cretetifts  primes  ftola  ufus  infigri  &  accepta  ci- 
thara,  Apdlinem  iniitatus  folus  cecinerit  Nomon,  qui  cum  co 
^enere  vchementer  probatus  effet. 

Eft  autem  pithyrambus  incitatus  &  muitum  furorls  cum 
Ciltatlone  oftendens,  ut  vehementiorerque  affeftus  compara- 
Uis.  Nqpios  cpntra  per  nffe£\us  &  numeros  leniores  remitti- 
tur,- compoftto  gradu^  &  magnijlco  incedens.  Videtur  auiem 
Dithyramhui  in  rufticorum  lufu  &  hilaritate^  inter  focula  re- 
pertus  effe.     Phoiii  Biblioth.  p.  986.  Edit.  Stephani. 

From  this  learned  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  Greek 

iVtfww,  we  can  readily  difccver  the  rcafon  of  the  modern 

IrilH 


(< 


i< 
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13.  Cuijlinnaighf  colptha  doib. 
Pipers.   .  r     ■■ 

14.  Scdlaightj 

Irifh  making  diftin6tions  in  the  word  neamb  ;  as  fieamh-miaS, 
or  naomhran,  an  anthem  or  hymn.  0*Brien'j  Did.  AVm- 
befiS,  a  poem  ;  neamb^  is  heaven,  bright,  nobJe,  hoi/;  «- 
ambUbf  divine ;  neamb-maiisy  the  office  of  the  Drnidial 
pra/er  and  adoration.  In  Perfic,  nem^j  -prttjers,  devotioo ; 
namutenabif  divine ;  all  which  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
01^:1  neamy  fermo.  elocutio. 

In  Irifh,  kearn,  kanty  an  altar  ;  tMni'dums^  che  prize-ku- 
rel ;  kam  or  keam-airrdbey  a  trophy  ;  ktirnint^  a  fmall  harp; 
kearnacb,  a  prieft  ;  keamaire,  a  facrificultis,  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  chridianity  in  Ireland  ;  i.  e.  a  facrifice  to  Aiv- 
fieiof,  Apollo  or  the  fun,  named  by  the  Irifh,  Crian  or  Grum, 
from  whence  Granneus  A  folio.  In  Arabic,  kertu  the  rtjs  of 
the  fun,  the  upper  limb  of  the  fun.  (Richardfon).  InPer- 
fic,  giryan  a  facrifice.  Tartar  and  Scyth.  gbi^^  gban,  the 
fun;  hence  the  Irifh  goor,  light,  gorm^  warm,  a  firebrand: 
Perf  gurm^  hot :  Arab,  jerm  :  Irifh,  garam^  to  wtrsi;  gdr- 
'kbeasy  the  glittering  reflection  of  the  fun  from  the  fca;  jfira, 
to  fcorch  :  Hebrew,  c^,  fomax. 

N.  B.  The  number  of  aire ^  in  this  lift,  is  fupriziog;  ihey 
w^re  all  diviners,  augurs,  and  forcerers  :  jUre,  a  forcerer, 
and  eolas,  knowledge,  form  the  Latin  airiolus  or  bmrklus,  la 
Arabic,  aurify  knowing;  arrauf,  a  foothfayer  ;  «/,  art,  fci- 
ence.  It  is  adonifhing,  that  Vojfius,  who  was  fo  good  aa 
Hacbreift,  fhould  not  have  looked  into  the  Arabic;  hh  Etj- 
mologicon  Linguae  Latinx.  is  a  difgrace  to  all  hit  orber works, 
and  expofes  him  to  the  cenfure  of  every  fchool-boy,  the  Ictft 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic:  in  this  example,  hederiYes  U- 
riolus  from  farhlus^  u  e.  badut^  fadus^  ve!  ab  bakauk  quia  U- 
JitUy  quia  balitu  foleat  mortalem  animam  quafi  excludere,  ui 
recipiat  divinam  :  (td  primum  malim  :  and  this  be  borrows 
from  Scaliger.  Every  word  in  Arabic  and  Irifli,  which  im- 
plies arts,  fcience,  knowledge,  do  alio  fignify  poetry,  for- 
eery,  augury,  &c.  &c.-— And  as  the  learned  Van  Dale  ob- 
ferves,  apud  Ethnicos  ergo  fortes  erant  varii  generis,  miVm- 
rcs,  poliiica:,  divinitoriae,  &c.  &c.  (De  Oraculis,  p.  t^). 
60  had  our  Irifh  monarch  feveral  claffes  of  fbrcerefs.  whidi 
we  expeft  to  be  able  to  explain  in  our  next  number. 
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14.  Sctlmghe^  leafs  croichte  doib. 

Royal  (cholars.  ■'  — - 

15.  Cearddy  (t)  hircroichti  doib,r 

Braziers,  tinkers,  &c.  — •  fr- 

16.  Gobakuh  moel  doib. 

Smiths,  meat  without  bones  to  them. 
.17.  Toafhaifhy  milgittain  doib. 

Augurs.  I  cannot  diftinguifti  if  this  word  is 
toathaith  or  tuathaithy  both  imply  augurs, 
forcerers,  and  diviners.  See  Tuatha  dada^ 
namt  in  the  Preface. 

18.  Saercarpaty  milgittain  doib. 

Carriage  makers  and  wheelrights.       —       — 

19.  Cleafamhnaighj  colptha  muic  doib. 

Kings  jefters.  — - 

20.  Cainte  re  muir^  nimdha  doib. 

Ledlurers  on  navigation.  —  — 

2 1 .  Dtnrfaire  r^hadh,  dronn  doib. 

Royal  porters  or  door-keepers,  the  chine  to 
them. 

22.  FidhcheaJIaighj  (u)  colptha  doib. 

Chefe  players.  ■  '    ' 

23.  Deoch- 

(t)  C5p/7r// (ignifies  any  mechanic :  Perfic^  kerd^  he  made  ; 
keti  a  mechanic,  ait,  commcTCc  ;  kar^  a  trade ;  Kerdagher^ 
God^  i.  c.  Conditor— Lingua  Indica,  Gentoo,  vel  Indoftan  ; 
cetrdeor^  a  tradefman  ;  kertar^  factor ^  a  mechanic.  H/de  Rel. 
yet.  Perf.  p.  134.  MiHius  Ling.  Indoft. 

(u)  TidcfyeaHaigb  ox  ftcbilaigb^  chefs,  a  word  corrupted 
from Jiii'cluiihiagby  or  chefs- players:  Ft//  is  the  game  at  chefs, 
fometimes  wrinen  Jiibct%  to  diftinguifli  it  from/////,  another 
game  on  the  tables,  which  are  called  taib/j/e-Jilt :  P/iit  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  chefs,  from  /-6i7,  the  elephant,  onfe  of  rhe 
principal  figures  on  the  table  The  ancient  Irifli  were  expert 
iat  cfaefsy  and   at  taibb'/iofg  or   backgammon  :    la  Perfic, 

tavj/i 
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•    ■  • 

23.  Deochbhaircj  Icafcroichti  doib. 

Cup  bearers ;  they  were  alfo  called  bachlamhalj 
from  bachla^  a  cup :  Perfice,  bekawid^  cup 
bearer  to  the  king :  Arab,  bukla^  a  cup. 

24.  Humaididj  (w)  and  Oinmitej  Hercroichti  doib. 
Appraifcr  of  viands,  &c.  and  his  tribe:  amaidJy 

1.  e.  amainn,  i.  e.  oifigid^  an  office.  Vet.  Glois. 

25.  Leighi  £5?  luamhaj  (x)  maol  doib. 
Phyficians  and  inferior  clergy,  folid  meat  to 

them. 
0,6.  Luamhaire^  no  iHar-remuir^  (y)  milgttain  doib. 

Sea  pilots.  ^ 

27.  Creor 

iM%M)ii  It  a  kind  of  trick- track,  backgammon,  or  draughu. 
RIchardfon. 

The  IrifK  had  another  g^me  on  the  tables,  called  falmer- 
mor,  wherein  there  are  three  of  a  (ide,  and  each  throws  the 
dice  by  turns.  The  ruftics  of  Connaught  plaj  backgammon 
to  this  day  reoiarkably  well ;  and  it  is  no  urconunon  (igbt, 
to  fee  tables  cut  out  of  a  green  fed,  or  on  the  iurfsce  of  a 
dry  bog  ;  the  dice  are  made  of  wood  or  bones.  Martp,in 
his  Defcriptlort  of  the  Weftern  Mes,  tells  a  ftory  of 
Sir  N.  Mc.  Leod  :  being  at  play  at  Falmer-tmor^  the  turn  of 
the  game  depending  on  his  movement,  he  was  at  a  lofs,  till 
his  butler  whifpered  and  told  him  the  movement  that  won 
the  game  ;  p.  320.  I  Bnd  the  name  of  the  elephant,  in  lri{h, 
was  Mo  fall,  ^s  fgll  foghlacb  nafear-foirne^  fall,  the  robber  or 
taker  up  of  the  fear- foirne  or  chefs  men. 

(11/)  Amad^  Heb.  Chald.  cftimavit  pretims  vcl  menfuram 
alicujus  rci.     Caftellos,  Ormth  Chald.  populares  tribus. 

(x)  Luamb^  comprehended  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  clergy 
tinder  the  Druid  :  After  the  eftabllfhuient  of  chriftiioitf, 
luamb  was  the  name  adopted  by  the  abbots  and  priors.  We 
read  0^  luamb  Lis-moir,  the  prior  or  abbot  of  LiAnore,  &c  In 
Arabic,  iubem  implies  wife  men,  fage,  excelling  in  Tirtae. 

fyj  Luar  re  muir,  in  Perfic,  /«r,  is  the  channel  of  a  riier, 
harbour,  &c.  but  the  Irifh  adjqnaivc,  re  muir,  of  the  fct, 
fufficicntly  explains  this  title. 
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47.  Creacairc^  cam  cnamh,  no,  colptha  muicci. 

Carvers.  .  , 

-28.  Fmrfeoire^  (z)  colptha  muic  doib. 

Matters  of  the  ceremonies :  Maitres  de  hotel. 

29.  Braigitoire  re  muir^  nimhdha  doib. 

Naval  officers.  —  — 

30.  Druith  righeadhj  drommona  doib. 

Royal  mimicks  or  comedians.  — ^         — 

31.  yiraid,  cam  cnamh  doib. . 

Bridle- makers.  '  : 

Moefj  cuinnid  doib,  • 

Stewards.  


^z.  Suithiriy  muicformujn  doib. 

Brewers.  •« •' 

33.  Aireforgillj  lonchroichte  doib. 

See  the  titles  of  honour  in  No.  X.  of  this  Col- 
ledlanea,  Preface,  page  J^xxii,  where  the  feve* 
ral  degrees  of  aire^  are  fet  down  in  order :  the 
word  fignifies  chiefs,  nobles,  and  diviners.    — " 

34.  Ruiri-rioghan^  &  ri-ruireaCj  leafcroichli  doib. 
The  queen's  knights,  and  king's  champions. 

35.  Aire-ardy  loarc  doib.     . 

The  aire-ard,  qr  chief  augur.  ^ —  — - 

C//, 

(z)  This  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Irifti  Lexicons,  at 
fuirasy  i.  e.  an  entertainment :  There  is  great  reafon  to  think 
thefe  people  didributed  the  meat  and  drink  at  the  funerals  of 
any  of  the  royal  family.  The  Hebrew  word  pharafi^  implies 
to  break,  to  divide,  and  as  Mr.  Bates  properly  obfcrves,  to 
deal  out.  Ifa.  Iviii.  7.  is  it  not  pbarasy  (to  deal,  to  divide) 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry.  Jer.  xvi.  7.  Neither  ihall  men 
pharafi^  (deal  out)  i.  e.  their  bread  to  them,  1.  e.  to  comfort 
the  mourners  ;  neither  (hall  men  give  them  the  cup  oi  con- 
folation.  The  funeral  feafts  were  to  cheer  up  the  mourners, 
a  cuftom  ftill  kept  up  in  Scotland :  Bates  Cric.  Heb.—- it  is  a 
ttniverfal  cuftom  ftill  in  Ireland. 
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Cli,  camcnamh  doib. 

Third  File.  - 

s6.  Aireiiiiji,camcn3mhda 

The  tuife  forccrer. 

SeatKha,  (a)  loarc  doib, 

Antiquaries   and   genea 

round  of  beef  to  ther 

37.  Aire  deaf  a  i^  des,  &  m 

colptha  doib.  Aired 


(a)  Siantha.  This  very  comm 
land :  The  Siancbai  were  called 
repeated  or  renewed  what  had  h* 
»nd  genealogies  of  the  kings.  I 
from  whence,  Jbena,  a  year,  to  r 


Mm,  Mngues,  languages 


Irifh  fain,  unequal,  1 
elder  in  years  j  Jian,  a  voice  ; 
eld  i  fai»n,  10  fing  i  fian-gal,  wift 
fiat,  and  ftan-ftan,  etymology  1 
Janat,  knowle(^ei7'<">t  d'l  if*^ 
ning  t  hence  it  is  the  name  of  a  fi 
fianam,  to  defend  frotn  the  pow 
'Jionocbi,  fo  blelTed,  from  the  pow 
ftanS,  holy,  and  tlie  Latin  Jam 
who  has  the  power  of  defeml 
Arab,  flitnn,  a  charm,  a  mylteJ 
jbitsn,  old  i  ftntii,  a  charm:  P 
Irilh  bards  fay,  that  the  river  • 
burft  out  in  Ireland,  {for  they  pn 
of  the  breaking  out  <3f  each  fpr 
callej,  as  being  the  oldeft  of  lb 
the  firftbeinga  trifling  effort  o' 
name  of  the  fecond  river  in  G 
added  ain,  water,  fountain,  and 
quaiics  were  alfo  fatirifls,  and 
yeflives.  Heb.  fl/tnimb,  ■  bilia 
(i)  Dot  was  alfo  an  order  of 
operators  or  executioners  of  a 
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fifth  and  fixth  file,  and  aire  eacka^  all  au- 
gurs and  diviners:  In  fome  copies,  wc 
find  macfdofma^  which  I  take  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  wzpr/j/^.  Deut.  xviii.  10. 

38.  Fochlochir  £5?  aire  deafoy  croichti  doih. 
The  ieventh  file,  and  aire  dca(a  or  augur. 

39.  Cuthcaire  £5?  cracoire  no  comaire^  midh  mire  doib. 
Hantfmen  and  horn-blowers.  —  — 

40.  Ruthbugi  £5?  oblaire^  milgitain  doib. 

Old  men,  and  oblairc  or  fophifters.  — • 

4i.Jire 

rived  the  Latin  y^c^r-^w,  a  pried  :  in  Heb.  Ja/s  ftrangulavit ; 
Arab.i£f/;Perr.  Jajh  coadjutor;  in  Arabic,  Jafan^  dedicavir, 
manus  altaris  ;  tiefts^  roafted,  toafted  :  In  Pcr(ic,Vr/7y/7r,  is  a 
coadjotor  ;  (fuch  was  our  Dos  to  the  Druids)  dezjh-kbym^  an 
^ecutioner:  in  Iriili,  deajaniy  to  road  or  bake.  I  am  of 
ppinion,  that  the  aire  Aeafa  was  the  chief  of  the  dos  or  das^ 
and  that  they  were  both  i'acrificers  and  augurs ;  though  here 
ranked  with  the  Jile  :  Every  order  of  theyf/f,  bore  the  fame 
pame  in  the  order  of  the  Druids  ;  they  were  dilHnguiflied  by 
the  prefix  fagab^  in  the  clerical  order,  and  in  the  laity,  by  the 
fimple  word,  or  by  the  prefix  an ;  hcnct,  fag- airt^  Ir.  a  prieft, 
and  facerdot  Lat.  The  Greek  'lEPOX,  facer,  praeftans,  mag- 
nus,  is  from  the  Scylhic  iris,  religion,  law,  faith  j  Perfic, 
btraii  which  forms  the  Greek  IHPA  ;  but  the  root  fignifies  in 
irifli,  a  record  or  chronicle,  an  aera  of  the  fcftivals  and  cere- 
inonies  due  to  God.  'l«g6^«,  faccrdoi,  is  probably  the  fame 
asx  the  Iri/h  Iris-tus,  magnus  in  rebus  religionis.  Or  com- 
pounded of  our  DOS;  from  whence,  fhe  Greek  A^|»  majeftas. 
fpiendor,  gloria,  dignitas,  fententia,  opinio,  mens,  Plat.  Po- 
nitur  pro"  axiomate  vel  propofiiione  rata.  Ariftot.  'ir^fcoiCoi 
vates  dcorum,  from  the  Scythic  iris,  religion,  faith,  and 
maoihbm  a  theorem,  a  hard  and  difficult  exprefllon  or  word. 
*ii^  facer,  divinus,  auguftus,  has  the  fame  force  of  expreilicn 
as  the  IrifK  ngh-ujad,  explained  in  No.  X.  of  this  Colled. 
Thus  the  Irifli  eajcoph,  a  bi (hop  ;  in  Arabic,  tejfehuf,  created 
a  bifliop,  is  evidently  the  Irifli  tus-eafcop.  The  further  ex- 
planation of  ihefe  words,  is  referred  to  the  Ecclcfiaftical 
Hiftory  of  ancient  Ireland. 
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41.  Aire  each  a  &?  cana^  cam  cnatnh  doib. 
Aire  eachta,  fourth  file.  

42.  Muirigh  i^  clafaigh  re  tuuir^  nimhtha  doib. 
Admiral  and  chief  navy  officers.         —       — 

43.  Reamairej  (c)  mael  doib. 

Ambaffadors  or  meifengers,    fblid  meat  to 
themt 

H^,Dalbhar^ 

{c)  Reamaire :  The  word  Implies  interpreters,  pro^oftict- 
tors  and  travellers  ;  I  have  therefore  tranflated  it  aoibiffi- 
dors.  In  Hebrew,  barim  from  rimab^  which  Unifies  to  pn>- 
je6ty  to  caft,  to  deceive,  and  when  applied  to  a6Uons  cf  tjie 
mind,  to  deceive,  from  whence  proje^ors  ajid  deceirersut 
fynonimous  to  this  day.  from  the  word  oram^  the  epithet  of 
the  devil  in  the  ferpent  who  tempted  Eve;  hence  Anvx^ 
the  prince  of  frauds,  tricks  and  cunning ;  alfo  the  godof  ini 
and  fciences  ;  likewife  the  interpreter  or  mefleoger  of  the 
gods  :  Xy^'tinvw  to  interpret : — So  (fajs  Hutchinibojdcj  ap- 
plied the  attributes  this  Hebrew  word  expreflesto  Hamet^ 
and  emblematically  mad«  him  a  head  and  wiogitohs  but 
he  was  not  made  for  thinking;  that  is  all  imagination:  they 
have  confounded  the  attributes  of  one  god  with  another, 
and  the  emblems,  fo  that  at  lad  they  knew  little  funlier  of 
their  god,  than  the  image  they  faw,  and  talked  and  vrit  tc- 
cordingly.  Upon  fuch  blunders  as  this,  the  later  languages, 
and  confcquently  all  the  knowledge  in  them  i$  fooode^i^ 
Confuiion  of  Tongues,  p.  92. 

In  Irifh,  eirim  is  an  interpretation,  a  furamaij,  index,  hvX 
reamaire  \s  a  traveller,  from  reim,  a  ftep,  a  wiy,  a  road; 
hence,  Mercury  was  the  god  of  the  travellen.  Rtamam  is 
prognoftication  ;  ream-Ion^  a  viaticum  ;  ream-rai^  a  preface; 
reim-ambuily  bearing  great  fway,  from  the  Hebrew  n'«|  to 
exalt  ;  reamaHf  from  the  beginning  of  all  things,  heoce, 
Arab.  Rebnutfi,  God  :  Perf.  Reaman  and  Raiwmm^  the  Deril. 
The  \x\^eir%m'fnianQAl\  to  interpret,  i.  e.  to  explain  theaiAi 
or  mind  of  one  perfon  to  another,  bids  fair  to  be  the  root  of 
the  Greek  i^j^xnvw.  The  (lones  fet  up  in  honour  of  Herms 
were  called  margam :   marg  in  Irifli,  is  commerce^  hence, 

margii 
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44*  Dalbhairiy  mael  doib. 


Sorcerer^.  ■  ■ 

45.  Reachtatre^  (d)  mael  doib. 

Secretaries  or  fcribes.  ■  ■  ■ 

C  C.  C.  C.   Coindeally  candlefticks :  Arabic,  kenSl^ 

candle,  lamp,  chandelier :  Cbaldee,  handily 
D.  Dabacy  veffel  with  beer,  to  drink,  (e) 
L.  Lochrann^  a  lamp  fufpended  by  a  chain  next  the 
door. 

46.  Herhr 


/*,  a  market :  margoir  is  a  merchant ;  quzre,  if  this  be 
not  the  derivation  of  his  name  Mercuriut?  The  Scholiail: 
upon  Appolonius  fays,  Kadmilus  was  a  name  of  Hermts  :  from 
the  Iriih  Cadmus  primus ^  and  eolas,  knowledge. 

fJJ  Riocbiaire^  fcribes.     See  Scriobam  in  the  conclofion. 

The  Irifh  words  raicbtim^  racam^  Jcribim^  fcreabam^  to  turn 
up  the  ground,  to  dig,  are  the  roots  of  the  Latin  fcribo,  Belgs 
fi^reiben,  wroeten :  Ang.  Sax.  a  writan,  to  write,  and  pro-' 
bablycf  the  Greek  'i^t,  the  written  decree  or  fentenceof  a^ 
judge.  From  thefe  roots,  proceed  the  Irifh  nuhtoir^  raigb^ 
ii^otr^  a  boor,  a  countryman,  a  plowman  ;  rtaffaire,  a  judge^ 
a  fori  be. 

From  the  preceding  fynonima,  it  appears  c^vidently,  that 
tlie  ancient  IriAi  received  all  the  names  for  writing, 
book,  &c.  &c.  from  the  orienralifts ;  and  in  my  humble  opi« 
nion,  the  word  duy  ink,  is  a  (Irong  confirmation  of  it.  Ink, 
fays  Skinner,  a  Belg.  inck,  inckt,  enckt ;  Fr.  G.  encre; 
Ital.  inchioftro;  haec  a  Lat.  &  Gr.  encauftum,  atramentum 
autem  confonis  aliquantum  vocibus  fed  diverfx  prorfus  ori- 
ginis|  Hifp.  Tf/2/^,  Teut.  Dinte^  Dinlen  appellatur,  hzc  a 
Lat.  7inSa  pro  Tindlura.  Du  is  fometimes  written  dubb^ 
from  whence  the  Perfic  dubir^  a  writer,  a  fccretary. 

(#)  The  drink  of  the  ancient  Irifh  kings  and  nobles  was 
meadb^  mtitby  or  meitbaclan^  i.  e,  meady  or  what  wc  now  call 
meibeglin^'i.  e.  fermented  meiib  or  honey  i  it  was  alfo  named 
hmi'^iiCt  or  fweet  drink. 

That  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  houlKold,  Vfzsfuitb,  or  fuitb^ 
AruUb^  i.  e.  beer  |  called  alfo,  cuirm  and  leann* 

That 
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46.  Herlar  caich. 

Area  for  fpedtators. 

-«-^  tS^^it  i\hrfJl  f%krf^i  ffc^rfit 
^^  'F^""  Tf^^^'  'F^^V  ■p^^*" 

That  of  the  common  people,  ^a»  ebUha^  or  Kame-tU^ 
meat  bat  f  or  bktbrdn^  and  cin-cis^or  kut-ieffb:  Thtitk'ax 
fower  liquor  drawn  from  bran  ;  I  know  nat  its  dcrivMioa. 

Meadb  or  metbeac,  was  a  very  ancient  liquor  made  of  bo- 
hey  5  it  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  their  couotiy  abound- 
ing in  bees,  and  not  producing  vines,  as  We  aretffiired  by 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Herodotus,  and  Mofes* 

In  Hebrew  pnD  metbakf  is  pleafant,  agreeable,  fweet,cor* 
tefponding  to  our  irifh  mil-deoe.  In  the  Brebon  laws,  1 M 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  property  of  bees,  aad  t»tke 
making  of  meatb  zndfutb^  or  beer. 

In  Perfic,  tna;fi  is  ferment,  rennet  ;  in  Irift,  m^,  wkey^ 
any  ferous  liquor  ;  mei^  wine ;  in  Greek  metbu. 
In  Arabic,  mebran  is  honey. 

Cuirm,  ftrong  beer  ;  Phasnic^  cbamar^  vintm ;  Gr.  I^pf ; 
Lat.  curmi;  (Welfli,  ikyrw),  ♦  SufJ^^  fometimes  writteii  jSrf- 
tbiff  and/ufW,  beer  :  The  word  implies  fermented  liqaor, bat 
when  joined  with  bruitby  (brewed)  denotes  beer,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  9rn  or  barley  :   It  was  in  genet-al  named  fuM,   Is 
Hebrew,  fttaf^  to  ftecp,  to  feeth  ;  but  Jbei  is  drink ;  )kri, 
drinking,  a  drinking  bout,  Ecdef.  x.  17.   for  ftreogtft,  ind 
not   for  (Jbeti)  drunkennefs  ;   hence,  mijbti^  in  Hebrew,  1 
drinking  bout,  an  entertainment,  a  feaft  \.  in  Iri/h,  wuifii^ 
meifce^  mifga,     I  Sam.  xxv.  36.    He  held  a  feaft  ioiiisltODre, 
like  the  feafl  of  a  king,  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within 
him,  for  he  was  very  {meijbti)  drunken  :  Thus  the  convivium 
vini  of  Ahafuerus  in  Efther,  is  named  mjbti. 
In  Perfic,  mejiy  meijii,  meftane^  tneigufar^  drunken. 
In  Arabic,  mujkiry  tnefiir^  mufekai,  drunk  j  mukbejbim^  very 
drunk  ;  from  whence,  we  fay,  in  EnglifK,  as  drunk  as  snr. 

Suib  was  alfo  the  liquor  of  the  Egyptians ;  called  by  ikt 
Greeks  ^S^;  by  the  Laiins  zytbum,  Dubium  nusi  ?oz 
ea  ac  res  ipfa  a  GalUs^  an  JEgyptiis :  Sed  JEg^ius  ai^iiat 
Plinius.     Voflius. 

Hoc 

*  Vinum  in  Lnigaa  Hindoflanict  e(l,  mi  gMiricirMf,  i.  c  Ttigm',  k 
Iri/h  cMtrm  cMoral,  red  coirm  or  wine  5  Arab,  and  Perf*  ri 
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Hoc  {z^'ilr.nn)  inaxiiiK,'  utuntur  itgypiii.     Hlcrontmus. 
As  in  H;-brew,  lb  in  Irifh,  futb  betokens  (lK)ng  drink  and 
irth  ;  hi  go  Jutba^  (be  ye  merry)  is  the  compliment  at  this 
^SKf  of  every  peafant,  at  his  entering  an  alehoufe« 

'  Miatbwr  or  mtadar^  otherwife  called  Hoihran^  implies  a  fe^ 
voaa  liquor,  made  of  fweet  milk,  fermented  fome  days  with 
ibur  milk;  it  is  ufually  given  to  the  harveft  labourers  in 
Manfter.  1  have  drank  of  it  often,  and  found  it  a  pleafanc 
Jtnd  cooling  drink,  not  unlike  cyder.  Biotbrdn  certainly  did 
once  imply  (Irong  drink.  In  Arabic,  bit  a  is  wine  made  of 
lioney:  batt  Ggnities  intoxicated  :  probably  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  IrilK  bac^  drunk. 

Cblaboy  or  baine-claba^  thick,  four   milk :   this  is  alfo  a 
Hebrew  word,  ^n  cblab,  rich,  fat,  undtuous  matter,  whe- 
ther of  fteili,   corn,   wine,    oil.    &c.      Bate's  Crit.   Heb« 
Gen.  xlix.  12.  teeth  white  with  {cblab)  milk  :   The  word  is 
often  ufed  in  Heb«  for  milk.     Gen.  xviii.  8.  He  took  butter 
and  (iblah)  milk,  and  the  calf  he  had  drefled  and  fet  before 
them.    Jud.  iv.  19.  She  opened  a  bottle  o^ (cblab)  milk,  and 
gave  him  to  drink.     Prov.  xxx.  33.  The  (mits)  churning  of 
{cblaiaj  milk,  produceth  (^bema)  butter :  Here  alfo  we  find 
the  Irifti  meaifacan^  frefh  churned  butter,  meat,  mead,  or 
m^bf  Moigb,  a  churn,  and  eim^  iom^  or  im,  i.  e.  butter ; 
hence,  the  Arabic,  bemet^  a  churn.     Baine^  the  Irifh  word 
for  milk,  is  certainly  of  Hebrew  defcenl.     t\X:hn  cbal-bani  is 
the  Latin  ^a/^0/fi/M,  a  milkijb  didillation  from  the  herb/r/rW- 
£iantf  in  yellowiiK  drops,  and  white  within.     G^and  ban^  ib 
irifh,  imply  white,  and  milk  :  The  galbamtm  was  one  of  the 
ing;redients  in  the  holy  perfume  which  was  burnt  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  which  it  was  death  to  imitate.  Exod.  xxx.  34. 
from  whence  the  Greek  xAm^,  frankincenfe. 

There  are  many  places  in  Ireland  named  Gaibaniy  probably 
from  the  quantity  of  wild  fennel  growing  there.  In  Perfic, 
Simu  is  thick  milk,  or  rich  milk ;  in  Arabic,  le-ben,  new  milk : 
Heb.  iabiMf  white. 

Jf/fl,  in  Arabic,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  means  meatb^ 
of  wine  made  of  honey,  and  batt  is  drunken.  Biia  and  bitai, 
in  IriQi,  imply  any  inebriating  liquor.  U/c/i  is  a  diftilled  ipi-^ 
fit:  in  Perfic,  ujke/b  is  a  ftrong  fpirit  made  of  hemp,  fays 
Richardfon,  and  in  general  any  ftrong  drink  5   it  is  the  Irifli 

word  ufca  or  ufoibiy  ftrenglh,  power:   Ufca-bita  was   the 

ancient 
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ancient  Irifh  nftme  of  this  ftrong  fpirit*  which  has  beenmif- 
taken  for  two  words  verj  fimilar  in  letter  and  found,  i.  e« 
ulfee-htatkay   i.   e.    aqua-'vil^^   and    now  called    ufquthaugb, 
Uifce  is  certainly  water,  but  ihould  be  written  i/ce  :  thus  we 
fay  uifce  fiwath^  or  contradledly,  uijct-fior^  i.  e.  fpring  water, 
or  water  fit  for  man's  ufe.     Pbarat^  in  Hebrew,  and/ora/,  ia 
Arabic,  imply  aqua-duhis^  fwe^t  water  ;   from  whence,  the 
Greeks  formed  Euphrates y  a  river  remarkable  for  its  good, 
fweet  water  |  and  with  their  ufual  tautology,  added  eu  bend. 
Bitdioi,  contra6tedly  hiidsle,   is  particularly  applied  by  the 
Irifh  to  rum ;  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  word.     The  Cora/Zh 
called  America  Lolias ;  and  rum  was  named   by  ihem  dnt 
tubm  Lolias^  i.  e.  Weft  India   fpirit;    and  dour  tubm  Frne^ 
French  fpirit^  i.  e.  brandy.   Borlafe's  Didion.  of  the  Comiih. 
In  Irifli,  dur  tobhan  Lolias^  has  the  fame  figoification  as  biia» 
hit  i.  e.  the  ftrong  water  of  Ul ;  quxre,  from  whence  is  de- 
rived the  word  Lolias^  for  America,  or  the  Weft  India  Iflaods } 
The  Welfh  lay  claim  lo  the  difcovery  of  America,  before 
Columbus  it  is  true,  but  I  am  of  opinion,   Mr.  Borlacehu 
miftaken  the  word  Lolias  ;  that  it  does  not  iignify  Americiy 
but  ftrong  drink :  Lolloa^  in  the  Bafque  or  Cantab,  (fia/ed,  is 
drunkennefs  |   from  whence,    the  Latin  loluim^  the  Italiia 
hgiioy  the  German  lolcb^  lulcb^  the  Flemifli  luUb,  the  Dibni- 
tian  fyuuljfy  all  (ignifying  drunken  ;  but  loUa*  is  omitted  ia  the 
Cornifti  dialect,  when  applied  to  brandy. 

Lolium,.fi//i/  Kxiof  hoc  eft  adultermum,  fit  cnim  e  cormptii 
tritici  ac  hordei  feminibus.     Vofllus. 

I  think  the  derivation  of  this  word^  muft  come  torn  th§ 
Scythic  language:  In  Iriili,  1$  is  water ^  aliis  ftrong;  Jih^ 
ftrong  water ;  doti  is  a  drunken  bout,  a  potation  .*  Lub-§U  is 
pronounced  loloy  and  will  imply  a  compotatioo,  tending  to 
drunkennefs ;  lolke  is  a  giant,  a  ftrong  man,  from  the  Arabic 
lala  a  wolf,  breaking  bones,  &c. 

In  Arabic,  lal  mulier  quae  ebrietatem  fuam  prodit  cum  v^ 
num  inebriat }  lala^  iliaking,  ftaggering  as  a  drunken  mu. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  (514,  515^  the  word  <//tfU(l ill 
occurs,  as  the  meafurenient  of  a  certain  fpaceofgroal 
which  is  explained  by  the  commentator^  to  fignify  the  t^ 
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'/  ;  the  fame  word  occurs  In  krenl  parti  of  the  Bre- 
9f  as  a  land  meafurement,  and  it  always  explained  in 
:  manner*  viz.  by  um4;or  fieafcaig^  the  caft  of  a  dart. 
ne»  I  appreheody  at  length,  fignified  a  greater  fpace, 
\  applied  to  a  certain  C^uare  meafurement,  like  the 
acre. 

ji(h  idiu^  the  cad  of  a  dart*  is  certainly  derived  from 

Tew  and  Chaldee  ^^»  iadah^  j^cei^i  projicere*  jacu- 

in  Jeremiah  50*  v.   14.  All  ye  that  bend  the  bow, 

her*   (that  is*  idu^  jactte  contra  earn.)     Hence  the 

iad^  a  hand ;  that  is*  the  inftrument  whereby  any 
thrown*  or  caft  forth.  From  this  root  are  derived 
iwing  Irifli  words*  via.  iW*  iJ*  the  hand*  a  ring  worn 
Land  ;  idnay  miflive  weapons  ;  diad^  doidt  tmad^  madf 
d ;  /V/r*  a  certain  fpace ;  idionndirf  a  protector*  a 
a  ;  dideMnfif  a  fort*  fa^uary*  proteAion ;  did-dcanam^ 
id,  to  protect*  f  take  by  the  band* 
incient  Irifh  often  wrote  this  word  indiu  and  indiugbf 
of  a  dart  or  (tone)  making  the  letter  /  nafal  i  the 
lo  the  fame*  as  from  ecd^  the  hand ;  andauktun^  to 
ndauz  faukhtuTij  to  caft  ;  anduuzcy  a  caft  ;  neezcb  an* 
ft,  to  dart  a  javelin;  and  that  this  was  alfo  an  Arabian 
j^is  evident  from  the  word  andauzeb,  which  fignifies 
:aft  and  a  meafure. 

of  opinion*  that  the  Irifli  idiu^  a  certain  meafure  of 
\  the  root  of  the  old  Britifh  bide  or  byde,  e.  g.  a  hide 
;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  words  retained  by 
tons  not  to  be  derived  in  the  Welfli*  which  gave  caufe 
great  Welfli  antiquary  Mr.  Lhwyd*  to  fay*  that  the 

Irifli  had  certainly  been  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
,  until  expelled  by  the  Gomerian  Celts  or  Welfli. 
aberlain  obfervcs*  that  the  diftribution  of  England 
^es  is  very  ancient :   the  hide,  lays  he*  denoted  a  mea- 

quantlty  of  land*    containing  fo  much   as  could  be 
:il]ed  with  a  fingle  plough. 

,  calls  the  hide  of  land  familia,  and  defines  it  to 
much  as  was  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  maintenance 
family. 

III.  No.  XII.  U  Crompton 


hjd  as  Follidore  thinki,  from  a  cvws  hit 
•  *a  verb  hyden,  i.  e.  Ugcre,  but  tbia  tctIi 
Magogian- Scythian  or  Iriih  idhn  u  bel 
fender,  prate£tar,  guardian,  &c. 

Qiiantitas  Hjdir  in  difiidio  eft,  (ad. 
per  hydai  diftributio  perantiqua  eft  :  no 
lam  multifaria  infi^nit  divifioae  tribui 
hydarum  mentio  in  L  L.  Regit  Inm  i 
^lurediim  prxcefiit)  cap.  14.  &  hydan 
cognofcuntur  II  iltc  portionci,  qux  I: 
camitibut  in  Claftonienlis  moaafterii  tcr 
■nats. 

From  tbli  word  was  alfo  formed  the 
tribute  collected  from  every  hide  of  la 
derived  from  the  old  Irilh  hd-agh,  and  , 
a  facrifice,  a  tribute,  from  bfirt,  a  gif 
quantity  of  land  I  the  word  compoundec 
and  pronounced  hvrirt ;  this  founds 
Arabic  t/ha,  facrificing.  See  hdUo 
diftlonarie*. 

The  hidagius  is  alfo  evidently  the  old 
bute  ti>the  agi,  ur  holy  ufes ;  whence  A 
iiyi®',  fays  Spelman.  See  tigh  cicplai 
No.  X.  p.  XV. 

In  like  manner  the  Anglo  Saxons  ado 
cal  or  ecclefiaftlcal  divifion  of  Ireland,  t 
were  circles  of  certain  extent,  round  eac 
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".  B.  The  word  reaHalre^  which  I  have  tran dated  y?rr^/ifrjr 
le  preceding  pages,  impliet  alfo,  a  fubflantial  farmer ; 
Kcwife  fignifics  a  prince  or  judge,  according  to  the  follow- 
explanations  in  the  lexicons,  viz.  reaHaire^  i.  e.  cleireacb^ 
Titing  clerk,  a  fccretary ;  rea^laircf  u  e.  ngh  no  breith* 
bf  a  prince  or  judge  ;  rca^iaire^  a  farmer  :  and  amongft 
modem  peafantry,  this  word  fignifies  a  dai ry- farmer  { 
who  rents  a  great  number  of  cows  of  the  landlord,  with 
oportion  of  grazing  ground,  at  a  certain  annual  rem  up- 
ach  head  of  cattle. 

a  the  Arabic  I  find  raukaureest  i-  c.  a  writing-farmer, 
:d  alfo  zemeendar^  a  man  of  confequence,  who  receives  a 
porary  farm  from  the  pnnce  of  a  large  di6^ri£^,  which  he 
out  in  fubdiyifions,  and  accounts  for  the  revenue  ;  his 
Edition  and  powers  is  very  great.  ( Richard/on* s  Aral. 
L  at  the  nuord  farmer.)  This  without  doubt  was  the  old 
k  nadaire. 
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folet  pffe  commune,  falutationis  videlicet  oilicium. 
Nam  fie  ,.vos  ipfi  aliqui:  in  •  perfuo^oria  faluutione 
ofcula  (blita  denegatis.^'     Optatus^    1.  4. 

The  Latins  made  three  difiin<5tions  of  kiiles,  viz, 
the  ofculum  between  friends  ;  the  bafium  was  a  kifs 
of  rcfpeft,  and  iho  Juavium  between  lovers:  but 
Tiberius  in  order  to  check  the   progrefs  of  vice  a- 
mongit  the  Romans,  {prohibited  thekifs  of  CilutatioQ. 
Pliny  tells  us,  tjiatjiien  wer?  allowed  to  kifs  the 
V? omen  near  of  kin.  *  **  Non   licebatMd'  faemiois 
Romae  bibere.     Cato,  ideo  propinquas  faeminisof 
culum  dare  ut  fcirent  an  temetum  olerent — hoc  turn 
nomen  vino  erat.'*  Lib.  .1^4  c.  13.     "  0/ada  officih 
rum  fint,  ut,  cum  peregere  advenientes  ofcalamor, 
bqfia  pudicorum  affedluum,  ut  patris  erga  libcros, 
fuavia  libidinum  vel  amorum  ;  fed  diferimen  id  mi- 
nime  obfervatur."  Vofftus.    The  French  academi- 
cians make  the  fame  diftia^ion,   '^  les  peres  &  les 
meres  baifent  Icur  enfans  z\x  front  \  les  amis  fe  bai- 
fent  a  hjoue-,  les  amans  i  la  ^ottr^^^ ;  on  baife  la 
main  d*un  Evfeque  i  Toffrande ;  la  robe  d'unc  prin- 
cefle,  &:  la  main  d'un  Seigneur  a  qui  on  rend  la  foi 

&  hommage.**     Furciiere. 

The  church  at  length  made  ofculum  to  imply 
eulogia,  benedidio.  Hen.  Imper.  Pafchalis  P.  P. 
fpeaks  of  the  ofculum  in  ore,  in  fronte  &  ocuUs. 

Hreron.  &  Greg.  Tour,  of  the  ofculum  ^rmoim  & 
manuum^  AnaftafiMSof  the  ofculum ^iitfmpomificii 
And  Amalarius  explains  the  ofculum  p^is  of  the 
church.  ^VOrdo  Romanusi  oxxm  d\xtnt  pan Dom- 
nifitjemper  vobifcum^  mittit  in  calicem  dc  landi. 
*~— interim  Archidiaconus^rr»i  dat  Epifoopo  prio- 
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H  E  kifs  of  falutatlon  is  univerfally  pradifed  la 
and,  except  in  the  metropolis :  it  is  of  Oriental 
;in,  and  at  one  time,  was  common  to  all  polite 
ions.  •*  Eft  Pcrfis  in  more  ofculare  cpgnatos  ? 
ximfi  dixifle  Cyrum  cum  faltem  &  iiitervallo 
iporis  allii  alios  videant,  vel  a  fe  invicem  aliquo 
:edant."  O/rop,  edit.  Hutcbinf.  p.  4J.-— **  Tradit, 
fallor,  Herodotus,  Orientis  morem  fuiffe,  ut 
Liales  in  occurfu  invicem  ofculum  darent ;  qui  in* 
ores  eflent,  manum  ejus,  qui  dignitate  prcetabat^ 
alarentur,  qui  humillimi,  fefe  incurvarcnt.*' 
lius  in  Mmmonede  de  IdoL  p.  6. — ^**  Nee  vos  negare 
eftis,  qui  contra  nos  fcandala  ponitis,  durii  ali* 

veftrum  &  non  intelleftas  proferunt  Icftiones : 
iuferjint  etiam  illud,  quod  inter  omnes  homines 

foltt 
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Pfeifi^r  in  his  Antiquitates  Ebraicae,  makes  no 
other  difiin£tion  than  the  ofcula  liciia  (S  ilUcita  f. 

That  the  mod  ancient  Iri(h  kifled  the  beard,  ac- 
cording to  oriental  cuftom,  I  think  is'ivident  from 
the  following  words ;         i 

Irish.    Bufs^  a  mouth,  akifs. 

PuSj  the  lip*  a  kifs. 

Pbufo^y  feufog^  a  beard,   compounded  of 
pbus  and  the  Hebrew  zo^  or  zakoB ;  for 
the  proper  name  of  a  beard  in  Irifli  ii 
grinn^  grean  or  ulcba. 
Veksic. Bus ^buz^  the  mouth,  lips^  a  kifs. 

Fujby  a  beard  ;  anfujbj  a  great  beard 
And  Joab  faid  to  Amafa,  art  thou  in  health,  my  bro- 
ther ?  And  Joab  took  Amafa  by  the  beard  (zakan)  with 
the  right  hand  to  kifs  him.  a  Sam.  20.  9.  Thevenot 
fays,  that  among  the  Turks  it  isagrdeit  affront  to  ttke 
one  by  the  beard,  unlefs  it  be  to  kifs  him,  in  wluch 
cafe  they  often  do  it.  <P.  i.  p.  30.^  Our  Lord  re- 
proaches the  Pharifee  who  invited  him  to  eat  bread 
(Luk.  7.  V.  45.)  that  he  had  given  him  no  kiCs, 
whereas  the  perfon  he  had  been  cenfuring  in  bis 
heart,  had  not  ceafed  kifling  his  feet,  from  ber  en- 
trance into  the  houfe.  It  is  viGble  by  the  contraft 
(fays  Harmer)  that  our  Lord  fuppofes,  between  the 
womans  kiifes  and  the  compliment,  he  had  reafon 
to  expedt  from  the  Pharifee,  fome  other  kiili  of 
falutation. 

f  The  reader  may  confult  alfo  Herenflnnid  in  Ofculologi^ 
Keropius  de  ofculis^  Salmuthus,  &:c.  &c« 

When 
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When  beards  became  unfaftionable,  the  Irifli  na- 
ItiTally  kiffed  the  cheek,  or  the  lips,  a  cuftom  that 
ftill  remains  amongil  all  people  of  equal  rank. 

The  modern  Irifh  have  but  one  word  to  exprefii 
R  kifs,  y'lz.pog'j  thofe  of  the  middle  age  had  three^ 
viz.  ^,  meamyfalk:  the  firft  implies  the  kifsof  fa- 
lutation,  given  on  the  pc^  puc^  pog^  that  is,  the 
cheek  ;  a  word  derived  from  the  Syriac  paccdj  the 
maxilla  or  cheek  bone  ;  or  from  the  Chaldee  pag^ 
the  check,  from  whence  Beth-pbage^  i.  e.  domus 
bucc4tj  the  temple  of  the  cheeky  or  of  the  trumpet^ 
becaufe  the  cheeks  are  puffed  out  in  the  adion  of 
blowing.  See  Bdrnbardus  in  fermone  ad  militea 
temp]].     Perfice  pej^  the  cheek. 

The  meant  of  the  Irifh,  was  the  ofculum  lafctvum 
of  Che  Jews  {;Mt\x\(hftum:b  or  I  .zun  fiurjiwn  did  not 
cxprefs  the  meaning  of  meam\)  it  w^stlie  obfcene 
memra  or  mumafs  of  the  libidirious  Arabians. 

The  faint b  oxfolutb  was  the  o/culum  faluiatioms^ 
made  by  kiffing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  every  per- 
fon  they  met;  from  whence  /utnow  implies  refpcft; 
dean  do  liity  make  your  bow  or  courtefy .  The  com- 
mon falntation  of  the  men  or  woman  of  the  houfe^ 
to  a  perfon  cnterinnr,  is  flill  made  hy  failtc^  i.  e. 
welcome,  I  fvlute  )ou  ;  cuirimfaiLe,  (i.  t.falk)  I 
greet  you.  The  Sclavonians  like  the  Irifli,  ufe  pog 
to  kifs  ;  to  which  they  add  the  word  lips^  as  pog^ 
liubgljuja  but  the  falutation  is  expreffed  by  fala^ 
Vfekome^—fala  Bog^u^  graiiae  finiDeo,— /i////,  lau- 
do.    The  Welfh  have  corrupted  the  word  to  arfoIJi^ 

welcome. 

The 
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The  old  French  word  for  a  kifs  was  pocq^  tod 
poki^  to  kils ;  the  Welfh  fay  poccyn^  and  the  Can- 
tabrians  pot ;  but  the  Irifti  ^or A  faihbin^  fignifying 
an  idle,  foolifli,  babbling,  intermeddling  fellowi 
explains  the  ofculum  pbahtb  of  the  Jews. 

The  falutation  of  the  Irilh  at  parting  \sflan  kaS 
or  leaf  *,  i.  e.  peace  and  health  be  with  you ;  this 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  *]*?  DItJ?, 
Jbalom  lacb^  the  ordinary  falutation  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  is  ufed  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpeJ,  to  his 
difciples.  The  root  in  Hebrew  is  Jbdam^  he  wif 
perfedted,  or  made  perfect ;  the  lx'\(hJLm  has  the 
fame  figniiication ;  Punico-MaIte(e,y2^mtf,  i.e. fa* 
lutazione.  (Dizion.  ltd.  e  Pun.'Malt.  dd  Agm  de 
Soldanis.) 

Sela  is  a  word  in  the  Irifh  language,  whidi  I 
mufi  here  notice  though  out  of  place. 

Scla^  i.  Q.foileodbj  i.  t.Jiol^  i.  e.  gacfctrtan^  that  is, 
Jeh  or foileob  or Jiol  exprefs  every  praife  and  thankf^ 
giving  that  can  be  given  by  the  creature  to  the  Crea- 
tor.    F^et.  Glofs. 

Siol^  gac  Jortmn  on  tuinn  Dbe^  that  is,  ^  is 
every  praife  that  can  be  poured  forth  to  God  $ 
C.  O'Conor,  Efq;  from  ancient  MSS. 

Let  us  fee  if  the  modern  Hebrew  iexioogra- 
phers  have  explained  this  word  better  than  our 
old  IriQi  gloffarifts. 

*  Leacbd  is  the  proper  word,  when  implying  to  take  ta 
the  hand>  or  about  you,  in  pofleiEon,  aa  beir  hachdfin%  tike 
that  (thing)  with  you.  loS*  /^^^^  in  Hebrew^  fignifica  tke 
a^on  of  taking  with  the  hand*  (S9hnu  DeylmgA  Olf 
Sacr.) , 

Leziooo 


/ 
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sicon  to  the  fynagogue  fervice.  Anonym.* 
Selahy  ^^  it  hath  been  ufualiy  by  many  looked 
3n  and  taken  only  for  a  note  of  Mufique,  but 
:onceive  there  is  more  marrow  in  it  t  it  may 
derived  from  faJal  he  lifted  up,  or  exalted, 
d  fo  is  a  note  of  exaltation  or  lifting  up  the 
ut,   foul,    and  mind^    with  the  voice  in  the 

i.ifing  of  God or  it  may  be  taken  from 

rsbj  he  did  throw  down,  lay  low  and  level, 
d  then  it  will  imply  the  deep  humiliation  d£ 
5  heart/* 

'-  Parkhurst. 
5i(&,  **  a  word  which  occurs  above  feventy 
les  in  the  pfalms  and  thrice  in  Habbakuk.  I 
uld  interpret  it  after  many  learned  men  as  a 
'e  requiring  our  particular  attention,  as  a  N.  B. 
id,  attend  to  this.  It  literally  fignifies  (brew 
Tpread  it  out,  i.  e.  before  the  eyes  of  your 
id  that  you  may  thoroughly  confider  it/' 

Bates. 
bi,  **  to  tofs,  to  heave  up,  to  caft  down, 
r  up  and  along.  Pf.  68.  5.  Sing  unto  God, 
praifes  unto  his  name,  extol,  rather  throw  up 
I  the  voice  and  hand  to  him,  i.  e.  lift  up  or 
the  voice  to  him  and  where  Sclah  occurs,  that 
tion  in  the  voice  and  mufic  (hould  be  ufed, 
perhaps  thofe  very  words  laft  cited  were  then 
•  Pf-  3'  S'  I  cried  unto  the  lord  with  my 
:  and  he  heard  me  out  of  his  holy  bill  Selah, 
now  add  the  exaltation,  i.  e.  exalt  him  that 
h  on  the  heavens,  and  fo  it  would  be  equiva- 
to  Hallelujah,  Prov.  4.  8.  Seh/elab  exalt  her 
Jom)  very  much  and  (he  fliall  lift  thee  up/' 

-So 
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So  Hkewife  in.Irifti  SioJam  is  to  throw  about^  to 
fcatter,  but  it  means  to  fcatter  with  profit,  i.  cto 
fow  the  ground  with  feed  :  and  5/?/ fig nifies  feed, 
an  iffue,  a  tribe,  a  clan,  from  Sbil  in  Hebrew  a 
fon*. — Many  of  the  old  clans  had  this  word  pre- 
fixed as  Siol-Malyre,  Siol-Na-Macfu^  &c.  ^c. — Bat 
SciUon  is  an  old  Irilh  word  fignifying  a  bafe  in  nnific 
—a  chorus,  hence  it  is  the  nanne  of  the  humble 
bee,  from  its  noife ;  and  it  is  probable  it  was  t 
Hebrew  word  now  loft,  fignifying  a  choruSi  or 
the  ftriking  up  of  fome  mufical  inilruments. 

The  Irilh  have  another  falutation  at  parting  of 
great  antiquity  and  not  to  be  explained  without  the 
alTiftance  of  the  oriental  languages :  it  is  this,  Sim  kdt 
gan  bafc  gan  bam  f,  i.  e.  health  and  hapj^efi  to 
you  withour  hqfc  or  barn. 
Bafc  is  barn  ort^  i.  e.  bafc  and  barn  to  you,  is  a 
great  curfe.  The  words  are  obfolete  in  the  Iri(h 
language ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ifiodcm 
lexicons  and  we  muft  refer  to  the  oriental  tongues. 

In  Hebrew  bazacb  illufio,  derifio,  ludibrium; 
iuZy  contempt io ;  bazab  defpicere. 

In  Syriac  bajjna  defpedtio,  contempdo^  bafa 
contemnare. 

In  Arabic  hajkat^  malum  &  periculiun^  ^U'  in 
adverfa  incidit.     Ahbajky  ftultus^    vecora.    (Qjii 

Arabia 

*  See  Hutchlnfon  on  the  word  Shiluj  where  he  ezphbi 
it^  the  emblematical  copulation  ! ! !     Vol.  6.  p.  2io.  xi}. 

f  Sometimes  they  fay  Sith-leat  or  Si-leat^  u  e.  peace  be 
with  you  ;  this  is  the  Hebrew  Selati :  the  burial  ferrice  of 
the  Jews  is  thus,  <'  Let  his  foul  be  bound  ia  the  gardcB  rf 
Edon.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen/'    '*  SilstL** 
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Arabica  ignorat.) — Barm  moleftiam  &  maerorem 
janimi  inde  concepit,  bazab  vir  deprefTit  fe,  gibbus 
pedlorisy  timor. 

In  Perfic  buran  cutting,  beran-dakbten  to  fcatter, 
ieran-gikbten  to  extirpate,  berenj  torment,  berwend^ 
perwcnd  a  cut-throat,  a  murderer. 

But  the  mod  bitter  curfe  of  the  Irifh  is  croidbe 
cradbta  dbuitj  fignifying  the  fluttering  of  tbe  heart  to 
you.  This  conveys  every  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
jmn  cbradat^  that  is,  to  tremble  or  flutter  as  the 
heart  in  a  fright,  or  through  care  and  folicitude^ 
or  ground  in  an  earthquake.  (Bates  Crit.  Hebr.) 
In  Iri(h  Craiba  Talmbain  is  an  earthquake.  Thus 
in  Exod.  19.  18.  it  is  (aid,  the  whole  mountain 
Ccliarad)  quaked  greatly,  .an4  in  i  Sam.  4.  13. 
his  heart  (chrad)  was  trembling  for  the  ^rk  of  god, 
fifidinHof.  II.  10.  it  is  faid,  the  chiklren  (hall 
(chrad)  from  the  Weft ;  they  (hall  (chrad)  flutter 
as  a  bird  from  Egypt  and  as  a  pigeon  from  AiTyria. 
The  veriions  ((ays  Bates)  have  none  of  them  hit 
upon  tbe  fenfe  pf  the  pa(rage,  but  the  vulgate. 

The  Jews  ufed  this  word  alfo  to  denote  their  fear 
and  awful  obedience  to  the  Almighty,  as  Iccbradatb 
4dcm  in  trepidationem  Oei  (Callellus)  hence  it  is  the 
Syrian  name  of  the  Crocodile,  the  fight  of  this 
devouring  animal  caufing  the  heart  to  flutter. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  by  this  time  convince 
ed  .the  reader^  that  tbe  language,  manners*  and 
cufiomiS  of  the  Iri(h,  differed  from  thofe  of  the 
Welfli  Britons ;  and  that  if  Ireland  was  peopled 
iirft  from  Britain,  as  it  moil  probably  was^  the 
language  brought  into  Ireland,    was  that  of  the 

mixed 
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mixed  body  of  Canaanitcs  or  Phoenicians,  who  had 
been  mafters  of  Gaill  as  well  as  Britain,  till  expell- 
ed by  the  Gomerian  Celts. 

Let  the  reader  only  compare  the  grammars  of  ihc 
WeMh  and  Irifh  langulages,  and  he  will  find  as  great 
difference  in  the  fyntaxes,  as  between  the  Latin  and 
Hebrew.  Now  this  would  not  have  happened, 
between  a  colony  and  its  mother  country,  dHlant 
only  a  few  hours  failing,  (and  between  whom  s 
correfpondence  was  certainly  kept  up,  infomuch 
that  in  later  days,  the  princes  of  each  country, 
intermarried  0  again,  the  Britifli  antiquaries  have 
all  noted,  that  the  tenets*  of  the  Druids  of  Ireland, 
were  different  from  thofe  of  Britain^  and  that  the 
former  committed  their  doctrines  to  writing,  which 
was  forbid  to  the  latter.  See  Rowland,  Borlafe,  &c 
And,  that  great  mafter  of  the  Celtic  dialefts,  Mr. 
Lhwyd,  obfcrves,  *!  That  the  Irifh  have  prefcrvcd 
•*  their  letters  and  orthography  beyond  all  their 
•*  neighbouring  nations,  and  do  ft  ill  continue  the 
"fame/*  (comparat.  Etymology.  T.  i.  Obf.  8.) 
The  fa£t  is,  that  the  Magogian  Scy  thic  (Irifb)  and 
the  Gomerian  Celtic  (or  Welfli)  were  both  dialers 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  at  firft  the  faime :  the  latter 
has  been  cormpted,  by  their  running  from  the 
fountain  head,  and  the  Irifh  rellored  by  Oriental 
connedtions.  < 

I  /hall  therefore  take  the  liberry  hereafter  of 
omitting  the  word  Celtic  after  Ibernoilind  in  future 
diftinguifh  the  Irifh  dialed  by  the  name  of  ScytMan, 
Magogian-Scythian,  or  Pelafgian-Irilh;     - 

CON- 
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1 N  the  preface  to  this  number,  I  have  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  a  colony  of  Magogian-Scythians  mix- 
ed with  Phcenicians  and  -^gyptianiS,  who  firft  fet- 
tled in  the  Greek  iflands  under  the  name  of  Pelai^ 
Thefe  Magogian-Scythians  fettled  very  early 
in  Paleftinc  at  Bethfean,  thence  named  by  the 
Greeks  Scythopolis.  This  city  in  the  time  of 
Jofhua  is  (aid  to  have  been  in  the  poifeflion  of  the 
Canaanites  or  Phoenicians  (Ch.  i6.  v.  iii  I2.)  who 
were  (b  flrong  that  the  children  fof  Manaflah  could 
not  drive  them  out :  but  it  will  be  found  that  Beth- 
fean  was  founded  by  the  Scythians,  confequently 
in  the  time  of  Jofhua,  Canaanite  and  Scythian  were 
iynonimous  names.  In  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  die 
Magogian-Scythians  are  again  defcribedas  the  peo- 
ple who  (hould  overflow  Paleftine.  Ch.  47.  v.  a. 
that  Prophet  fays,  Behold  the  waters  (nations)  (hall 
rife  up  out  of  the  North,  and  (hall  be  an  overflow- 
ing flood,  and  (hall  overflow  the  land,  and  all  that 
Is  therein.    Accordingly  we  find  the  Scythians  kept 
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po&fnon  of  Bethfean  to  the  time  of  Jofephus,  and 
from  the  holy  fcriptures  we  can  trace  a  coramuni- 
csition  between  the  Canaanites  and  Scythopolians 
from  the  time  of  Jortiua,  I4cx>  years  before  Chrift. 
See  Reland's  Palaeftina,  torn.  2. — Eocliar.i, 
Geogr.  Sacra.  Onoq[iafticon  of  Brocardus,  Hiero- 
Dymus  &  Jofephus. 

The  city  of  Bethfan,  was  very  early  diftinguilV 
ed  for  the  manufadare  of  fine  linen.  In  Midrafdi 
Coheloth  memorantur^  (oL  gz.  i.  Una  tenuia  quz 
veniunt  Bethfane. — De  linificio  Scy  thopolis  vide  co- 
dicem  Theodofiarum.Jeg.  8.  (Relandius.) 

Now  as  the  lri(h  and  Scotch  have  ever  been  ^^ 
narkable  for  this  manufadure,  if  we  (hall  find  the 
names  of  the  materials,  machinery,  &c.  belon^ng 
to  this  art,  to  be  the  fame  in  the  Iriih  language 
•and  in  the  Chaldec,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  I  bcfievc 
the  reader  will  allow,  it  will  be  a  (Irong  argument 
to  prove  that  the  Scythian  anceftors  of  the  Irilh, 
were  defcended  from  the  Scythopolians  of  Palef- 
tine. 

Irish. 

im,  Flax.  Tliis  word  is  fuppofed  by  moft 
gloflarifts,  to  be  of  Celtic  ori^n:  it  is  a 
miflake,  for  it  was  the  old  Chaldee  or  Ph<}^ 
nician  name  of  flax  and  cotton.  Rabbi 
Simeon  was  named  Pikul-lin,  i.  e.  goffy- 
parius,  a  vendendo  goff^pio  diAus.  GloSk 
in  Talmud  Berach,  fol.  282.  but  it  is  c\i- 
dent  he  was  alfo  the  drcflcr  as  well  as  the 
vender  of  cotton,  for  pakel  or  phakel  in 

Chaldee 
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Chaldee  is  de€onicare^  Corticem  detrahere# 
from  whence  the  Iri(h  feical  and  feacal,  a 
hackle  for  combing  flax.  (93S,lanut,Chaldee, 
linteum,  ad  abftergendum  corpus  poil  la- 
tionem,  Graeco  xirrm. 

Lin  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Arabic  liba# 
the  bark  or  fibres  of  a  tree;  Gmtab.  lihod* 
flax,  from  whence  alfo  our  iea-bar,  bark 
of  a  tree^  and  the  Latin  liber,  a  book,  be-^ 
caufe  made  of  bark,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  another  place:  lea-bar  is  corrupt* 
ed  in  Englifli  to  bare,  from  the  Irilh  barc^ 
a  little  book^  i.e.  lea-bare:  thus  we  fay 
barc-lann,  a  library^  inilead  of  leabarc- 
lann. 

b^  cadus^  caonur^  canur.  Cotton.  Chaldee^i 
kina,  a  wild  tree.  Fliny  1.  12.  c,  iii 
Arabian  arbores  ex  quibus  veites  faciunt^ 
Cynas  vocant,  folio  palm^  fimili ;  Chaldee 
kidda,  the  cafia  alba  or  the  caftus. 
Cotton.  Arab,  cotin ;  khennur,  any  foft 
or  withered  plant. 

airce.  Baftard  cotton.  Chaldee,  magg,  Junci 
fpecies,  karach  glabare  fe.  •  Rabbini  ad 
frudtus  transferunt,  quando  mature,  te- 
gumenta  fua  abjiciunt  &:  quafi  calvefcunt. 
Unde  mejbkarku  Cotoni  a  m  a  l  a  &  forba, 
ex  quo  calvefcunt,  fcil.  matura  funt  Sc  de- 
cimas  dant.  Maaferoth  c.  i.  Buxtorf 
2129. 

uIlLN^XII.  X  Maoig^ 
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Mmgremn.  Cotton.  MamcMrce^  fine  cotton. 
Chald.  mecha,  hatcheled,  beaten,  prepa- 
red for  fpinning  or  weaving. 

Tobblinta^  tolanta. '  Fine  iinen.     Arab,  thaub,  lio* 
teum,  pannus,  veftis;   plur.  athveb  and 
thiab^  cloth,  linen,  veftraents,  hence  the 
Engiifh  web.     The  T  being  afpirated  in 
Irifh,  lofes  its  found,  thus  tholanta  is  pro- 
nounced holanta,  which  is  probably  the 
Eng!ifli  word  holland,   i.  e.  fine  linen,  i.  e. 
thaub,  pannus,  linta,  linteus :   the  Dutdi 
being  remarkable  for   this   manufadine,    ; 
may  perhaps  have  received  their  name    i 
from  this  word.     Our  tobh-tinta  feems  ra-  \ 
ther  from  tob,  good,  in  order,  and  linta, 
threads  of  lin;  tob,  in  Hebrew,  goodi   I 
in  order,  feries:  hence  the  Irifli  tobir, 
i.  e.  tob-bir,    a  well  of  fpring  water; 
Heb.  tob-bir,  good  water. 

jimir^  anurt.  Narrow  coarfe  linen^  made  chiefly 
in  Munfter  for  meal-bags  and  peafimfii 
(hirts:  it  is  alfo  called  bandlanriiand  con- 
tradledly  bandal,  becaufe  always  made  of 
the  breadth  of  a  certain  meafiire  ruimed 
bandlamh  ; .  Perf.  nerd,  a  fmall  fiudt  for 
meal  ;  newerd,  a  weavers  beam :  Arsk 
aner,  thread,  yarn,  fila  coagmentati: 
Chald.  nart,  a  little  fack;  /Bthiop.  ani- 
mo,  a  web. 

Br>ndlamk  A  cubit,  the  length  of  the  meafure 
fpoken  of  above  ^  Chaklee  aiid  Peril  baodl,  i 

amcr  I 
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a  meafure;  Heb*  Ch.  and  Syr.  amh«  a 
cubit,  i.  e.  the  arm  from  the  elbow  down- 
wards. (Bates  Crit.  Heb.)  quanta  eft  a 
brachicis  flexu,  feu  prominentia  exteriori 
ufque  ad  medio  digici  fummitatem. 
(Schindl.)  hence  lam,  in  Irilh,  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  finger,  it  now 
implies  the  hand;  Arab,  faid,  a  cubit; 
al-faid,  the  great  cubrt,  probably  forms 
our  Irilh  flad  or  flat,  i.  e.a  yard,  the 
breadth  of  our  finer  linens. 

/,  beatt^  anurt'feoL  A  weavers  loom  \  Chaldee 
a^ela,  a  weaver ;  azali,  a  ball  ^of  yarn : 
Arab,  fels,  thread  ;  filk,  thread  in  warp  j 
hanut,  a  loom  ;  berdi,  the  cotton  of  Pa- 
pyrus ;  belt,  a  web  in  the  loom :  Perfic 
berdu,  a  beam ;  berdl^  weavers  reeds ; 
bart-afteti,  to  weave,  to  fpin,  to  twift; 
^thiop.  an^-mo,  a  web. 

dSTAf,  tocbrais^  tafculac,  A  reel,  from  To  and 
eras  i  Heb.  tuh,  to  weave ;  Arab,  teflik, 
reeling  yarn;  tuzulzuU  a  reel;  tuzleek 
kirduilt  to  reel  yarn :  Perf.  terift,  a  wea* 
vers  beam. 

ts  tbocrais.  A  reel.  Perf,  chcrc;  chuhreha 
dook,  a  reel. 

W,  geamb.  The  boll  of  flax,  from  whence 
global,  canvas ;  ,Heb,  gibhol,  was  boUed ; 
Lxx  nttffu^iXm^  was  feeding;  the  He- 
brew 18  compounded  of  ghabab,  to  be 
round  or  bunched,  and  halah,  to  afceztd^ 

X  a  and 
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'  and  (b  cxprcfles  in  the  whole,  to  proiub 
rate,  as  flax  does,  into  boll  or  pod.  (Hi 
loway.)  hence  the^Irifh  coc-hull,  topodj 
gabhail,  to  bind;  gabbla,  (hot  out,  s 
branches  of  trees;  gablugadh,  prepay 
tion,  genealogy,  from  lugd,  peopfc; 
global,  coarfe,  knobby  linen,  i.  c.  cah 
vas. 

Faiih^  faiths,  faicb^  figb^  fi^bg^  A'^^»  A^,  cb^  ct-h^ 
keat^  keah^  lin^  keirt^  oige^  breig^  keadjc^  M- 
Jaitj  cloth,  linen  cloth,  (pannus  Lat,)  * 

FaitbSy  exprefsly  means  linen  cloth ;  fuithis,  a  linoi 
rag ;  Heb.  phelhcth,  flax,  from  phufh,  to 
luxuriate,  fpread,  or  extend  itfelf;  tbt 
name  expreffes  the  lufty  increafe  of  tbis 
flouring  herb.  (HoUoway.)  T.  phachu 
cloth,  fewed,  (ScUndl.)  In  Irifti,  fis, 
(fawQi)  is  vegetation,  and  the  combing  of 
flax  or  hemp  is  called  cnap-fas,  or  knobby 
flaxt  of  this  the  Irifh  make  a  coarfe  dock 
called  cnap-faih,  for  winnowinfh  fliects, 
&c.  Heb.  phatilf  filum^  panniculus  con- 
tortus  ;  Chaldee  phitaga,  fifidon,  linteum, 

*  From  the  threads  being  numbered  by  fcoret  ta  form  di 
required  breadth  of  the  cloth  ;  the  weaver^  when  he  tixak 
the  warp,  at  every  fcore  makes  a  fighi,  that  it»  a  knot  vok 
round  them,  hence  fighed,  to  weave,  to  twift  and  alfi>  tk 
number  20,  written  fighid  or  fighean,  from  whence  the  Li- 
tin  vigintL  When  the  peafants  red  their  yam,  it  is  ufoal  witl 
the  ignorant,  to  make  a  fcor  or  notch  on  a  flick  it  eiof 
twenty  rounds,  and  hence  the  Engliih  fcore,  q.  d.  SkiaBcrt 
Ggnum  incidere* 

phlOl 
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phatal  duplicavit  torqiipnd6-^funiculiis  du- 
plicatus  &  cpntortus,  fafcia  ex  filis  implex- 
us  contortav    begir,.  panpMSi    phekiah, 
glomus;     phekaris,  Jinurii,    vcftis  carni 
proxima;  Syr.  phateat  tc^ura  v  phetach, 
tibicinas  textrinae,  veftis  difcoloT;  phatal 
torfit ;  ^thiop.  fatal,  rfila  contorfit  -,  fatale, 
filum  ;  gebyratfatylcf  ipannus^  age,  gofly-^ 
pium^  linteumv  Arab,  fatal  torfit  ^.aifa^ 
cloth,    whence  Ma-rafir,  .the  name  of  a 
country  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  linen 
cloth ;  fekh,  interwoven ;  fekher,  a  gar-- 
ment  of  one  piece  w^rn  on  holidays  at 
Mecca ; .  fitil^    fpinaihg ;  -  ki.tin,    ck)th  j- 
chair,   thread;     man^U,/^cioth ;     kafylj, 
thick  cloth ;  leh-Ieh,  cloth  of  Anall  thread ; 
Perf.  kir-'ba{c»  .fiheliiien  or  cotton;  kerid, 
a  linen  (hiftv  kar-gir,  coarfe  doth ;  Phaenice 
cau,  thread;  oigin  andorgin,  a  weaver; 
Chincfe,    pi,   phic,  Jnpmen  clavis,  (1.  e. 

literae),pannorum&.tslanjm  fwinni.  (Four- 

mont^  ClavtsJSinenf)} 

From  thcfe  oriental* wordk  are  formed, 
ttb-doir^  figbi'4oir^  oigbras^  Mi/a/hoir^  tocqfor,  (ioH^ 

brcabado'try   uracharl  v  vftSLVcx  i    Chaldee 

kouvaj  kui,.  phikaguith,  weavers^  glomi; 

gerad,   (y^Wf)    kirus^   (hetah,     a  web; 

tiftiettin  fi  texueris.;;  Heb.  arag,  garrar,  a 

weaver ;  koh,  mekoh,/linen,  yarn ;  Phoen. 

orgin  ;  Arab,  qazis,  Icailcl,  chaiq.  harar ; 

Perf.  ta^idcji,  to  weam-: 

Sna^ 
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Sns^  ffuub^  gibnim^  ftifag^  thread;  Chaldce, 
nim,  thread ;  iEthiop.  tana,  thread,  faiu. 
falc  a  chain,  gybira  a  web,  a  Icxun,  geby- 
rat  fatyle,  a  web  of  linen  cloth  \  Syiiac, 
fe(hl,  thread ;  Arab,  fiiia,  thread,  twifticg, 
kiyabt  the  woof ;  ibatir,  thready  du  al-(haiir, 
rcte  cui  goflypium  intexatur. . 

CuabfCanaib.  Hemp;  Arab,  kunib,  kunou,  abik. 

Gafda^fli^flinyfrac.  The  flay  or  comb  v  Chald.  ialla, 
firiakt  kirus  \  (fee  £:ol ;)  Arab.  angau2, 
kefhk. 

Srae.        Is  the  Chaldee  kuiis  reverfed,  i.  e.  fuiik. 

(^krtas.  A  web  i  Chaldee,  kirus  textora. 

Oig^%  o^Myeig.  A  web  ;  Pbcenician,  orgin,  a  weaver. 

Tantbmr^  tiinnhcj  Unr'^tam.  The  woof;  Heb.  tora; 
Arab,  ner;  Perf.  neir. 

Slabbra^JfiiUhora^  taicbc.  The  warp,  (ftamea.)  Heb. 
(bliab,  fet  ii\  order,  ^equally  diftant  one 
from  anotiiier. 

Dlutb.      '^  ^€hald.MQcl}a,k3nis,theweb. 

Tocbar.     >  Warp«  y?cxi.  kunagh,  arifli. 

Tocbaras.  j  C  Phoeniciant  cau^  fine  thread. 

Smoly  tiorfi^  ihjl  The  (hutde.  A.  fhenaldet,  fwift  as 
a  weaYer*a  (huttie  i  fhimal,  a  firagpie^t  of 
cloth,  a  reaper*a  handful ;  tinrift^  a  (buttle ; 
P.  fhumali  to  and  fro.  F.  des^  a  weaver's 
clew  i  alfoy  two  (fender  pieces  of  wood 
belonging  to  a  weaver's  loom  i  defie,  t 
weaver's  loom. .    • 

Gar^gor-muin.  Thebeanit  (jagiim.>  Heb-  m-gor^ 
Ferfic,  kafgah^  Chald.  garedith. 

N.B. 
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N,  B.  Muin  is  the  floe  tree  or  blackthorn, 

of  which  the  beam  is  made. 
A  linen  (birt;  Arab,  kefnys,  hence  the 
French  chemife. 

le  remarkable  Names  of  Animals. 

^cilgj  ^c.  A  hunting  dog ;  fealgaire,  a  hunter, 
a  fowler,  falconer^  &cc.  8cc.  Arab,  faluki, 
a  hunting  dog,  fo  called  from  Saluk,  a  city 
of  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  alfo  the 
Arabians  had  the  al-druh,  a  coat  of  mail. 
TBochart.  Canum  vitia  et  virtutes^)  in  Iri(h, 
dreach,  a  coat  of  mail  i  dreachda,  a  troop 
fo  armed. 

Partolan  fixed  hts  reiidence  at  Inis  Samer, 
fay  the  Irifti  poets  j  here  be  killed  his  grey- 
bound  named  Samer,  from  whence  the 
ifland  was  fo  called,  (Keating,  &c.)  Arabic, 
fern  &  fern  fern,  is  a  greyhound,  a  hunting 
dog;  amfequently  the  root  dF  thelri(h 
famer. 

A  greyhound,  becaufe  of  the  circular  form 
of  his  back,  when  fpringing  on  his  game  ^ 
Heb.  gibban ;  Lat.  gibbofus. 

id.  A  hunting  place ;  flocked  with  wild  boars ; 
Ferf.  nariden,  to  hunt. 

Jb^  cu^  gadbar-greacb^  fagb^  cicb^  cuib^  gione^ 
luoHj  coidb.  Arc  the  general  names  for 
dogs  in  the  Irifli  language ;  Arab,  fugmau- 
dch,  dogs  J  the  gadar-grcc,  was  probably 

brought 
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Irish. 

brought  from  Gad^ra,  a  city  of  Palcftmc, 
long  in  the  bands  df  the  Greeks;  Arab, 
hatar,  a  dog ;  al-kalati,  Arab.  Canis  eft 
parvo  corpore^  membris  contra^s,  ab 
Hebrso  kalat,  quod  (igniiicat  membn 
habere  contrada,  (Boch.)  this  is  the  exad 
defcription  of  our  Irifh  colid,  a  name  al- 
ways given  to  a  little  oabbin  car;  fuot 
et  qui  Zagari  appellent,  (Bochart)  (kg,  is  a 
general  name  in  Iri(h  for  a  bitch,  probably 
from  the  Heb.  faga^  to  m  ultiply ;  Arab,  fug, 
a  dog;  (plural  fug-maudeh^  Richardfon.) 
In  Hebrew,  caleb  is  a  dog ;  Aicarous  de- 
rives the  Arabic  calib  a  dog  from  celih, 
a  rabie  fiirorem  et  delirium,  from  foaming 
at  the  mouth  like  a  mad  dog ;  we  have 
already  (hewn  the  Irifh  chlaba,  milk,  to  be 
the  fame  in  Hebrew,  having  the  teeth 
white  with  chlab,  GeneCs; — this  explains 
the  Hebrew  caleb^  a  dog ;  the  Iri(b  mafdith 
or  maiciiy  a  lap  dog,  (Arab,  maufl^)  is 
ftrangely  metamorphofed  into  die  Engli/b 
mailiff;  the  IriHi  cu  and  cuib  is  from  the 
Arabic  chupeh  9  laprdog)  (according  to 
Richardfon  0 

fiuacal  feaJgarreac.  The  hunting  horn,  Arab,  booka 
fhukkar ;  buacail  bo  is  commonly  ex* 
plained  by  the  Irifli  gloflarifts,  to  be  the 
herdfman's  horn;  but  I  think  it  is  the 
Arabian  book-bopr^,  or  mufical  hom,  and 
the  Ir.  a'rc  or  adharc,  a  horn  i3  certainly 
tjie  Arab.  rawk. 


I 
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A  Iheep ;  Heb.  car,  a  lamb ;  Ir.  ceat,  a 
flock ;  Arab.  kut. 

«,  kaois.  A  fow,  (Suf.)  Hebrew  chafir,  a  fow, 
ab  oculi  anguflia;  Irifli,  cais  occulus,  the 
eye-9  Arab,  kaas  and  chifron,  a  hog. 
Nulli  in  Judaea  fues,  nulll  fubulci;  Gadara, 
ubi  porcorum  duo  millia^  Graecafuic  urbs, 
non  Judaica,  fus,  chazir  dicitur,  quia  teres 
et  rotundus,  (Bochart.)  Irifh,  cafar,  round, 
curled,  frizzled  ^  thefe  agree  with  Bochart : 
but  the  more  proper  derivation  feems  to 
be  from  cafadh  to  bend,  to  wriggle  about, 
a  motion  natural  to  the  fwine }  caf^r  is  a 
glimmering  light,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Jewifh  interpreter's  explanatioin. 
A  weazle ;  Perf.  nughchd,  a  weazle,  nefhit 
a  hedge-hog  ;  Arab.  iiifa*nis,  a  female 
marmofet. 

tbigb.  Ants  eggs,  igh  eggs ;  Arab,  nemat,  an 
ant. 

A  ferpent ;  Arab,  naim  and  naemut.  N*  ^.' 
there  are  no  ferpents  or  fnakes  ift  Ireland. 


.Jfia 


n.  To  number,  airi  one,  airis  many,  niimer 
ration,  ex.  gr.  airifne  na  bliadhana  fa  truim 
do  banbha  broinigh,  i.  e.  numbering  of 
days  fits  heavy  on  breeding  i^omen. 
Under  the  word  numerus,  Plunket  in  his 
MSS.  dictionary  of  the  Iri(h  language, 
has  the  following  words :  "  aiream,  amfir- 
'^  dhutiarfa,  andin,  accant-cas,  achmhang, 
[^  beann,  coimde,  comardod,  cpm-freag- 

radb, 


{rifh,  under  the  word  ma 
*'  uimifi  Buimhir,  ionian," 
word  10  numerate,  **  nie»l 
and  in  all  the  diftioaaries 
an  cbead,  to  fignify  primus  ] 
WnpriniuEvto  which  I  fliaUi 
in  general  ufe,  in  Munflcr 
count,  or  lectcon,  viz.  cdrrij 
aod  aireagnadh,  i.  c.  air» 
cagoa  knowledgCjfrom  whc 
reckoa 

ScHiNDLER,  under  Num 
Hebkzw  and  Chaldei. 


c^erebon, 

ceCr.  alfo  the  name  of  a 

facus,lac! 
laphar.  pi 
tacarutaci 

_  .planet. 

Ucona,  nj 

Hha'ra  lVx  u"i,  unuG, 
abhar,  unus, 
ejhfibon. 

mciica 
pharat, 
taban. 

piecaG,  nucefa. 

ah,  unus, 

mcna.  mana. 

chad,  unii 
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Namenis,  Arabic,  ftiomaur,  hiflaub,  huft>,  add, 
adud,  ydaud,  taadaud,  ta-addud,  adeed,  adeedut^ 
yddut,  hif&c,  hulbaun,  bool,  mur,  murreh,  ^fnut, 
al-hhor,  giunla,  macanif  mudde,  menah ;  one  by 
one,  erim,  eekg  eeki,  numeratio,  add,  ruktui),  nur 
waud,  fnuhaufibut,  deen,  hulboun  ^  iiruin»  iigns, 
Ciders,  the  tips  of  tbe  fingers. 

Ancient  Perfic.  Arafi,  numerum  five  quaatitatem 
generatim  appellant.  (Rbeland  de  vet  lingua  Perf.) 
Modern  Ferlk,  (bumar,  number,  fhuamur-den,  to 
number;  Arab,  hi  hifTaub,  without  number,  in- 
numerable; in  Irilh  airim-eifbe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  th^  Iri(h  cetol 
n  from  tbe  Hebrew  cefil ;  the  Ir.  ead  from  tho 
Arab,  add  ;  the  Ir.  tocire  from  the  Chaldee  tacan, 
6?r.  6fr.  and  that  the  Irifti  airimeifbe,  innum^rablCf 
was  the  real  Scythic  word  and  its  meaning,  which 
Herodotus  explains  by  ari,  i.  e.  unum  et  mafpiis, 
i.  e.  oculus.  No  name  could  fuit  the  Scythians 
better  than  innumerable,  and  hence,  John  in  the 
Revelations,  ch.  20.  v.  8.  compares  the  deicendanta 
of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  the  fand  of  the  Tea. 

It  has  been  (hewn  under  tbe  word  Cuig,  that  the 
Iriih  gloflarifts  explain  that  word  to  (ignify  the 
number  five,  and  alfo  a  circle ;  from  whence  I 
cdDJedured,  the  ancient  Irifh  made  their  aiream, 
or  numeration,  by  the  fingers  of  each  hand.  In 
Arabic,  we  find  urem  the  lips  of  tbe  fingers,  erim 
one  by  one,  which  is  the  exaft  meaning  of  the 
Iri(h  aiream,  to  numerate,  and  in  the  catalogue  of 
Hebrew,  Cbaldee  and  Arabic  words  for  numerus, 

wc 
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we  find  very  many  fimilar  to  the  Irifti  words  pre- 
ceding. Airi  a  number,  makes  airith  in  tHe  plan!, 
and  meith  or  meidh  to  reckon,  forms  the  Greek 
'A^j^fTVMf  I  and  airith  and  mcafadh  forms  *A^iifim^ 
numeration  The  Iriih  nim,  facere,  facio  and  aire 
numeratio,  forms  the  Latin  numero.  Cib  or  Cip, 
the  hand,  and  air  number,  forms  ciphair  or  cipher. 
Johnfon  and  Chambers  derive  cipher  from  the 
Hebrew  fephar,  number,  enumeration,  but  tit 
Hebrew  fephar,  comes  from  feph,  rotundity ;  from 
whence  it  fignifies  a  bowl,  and  is  the  root  of  the 
Irilh  fpeir,  a  fphere.  Seph  is  alfo  a  wheel,  whirl- 
wind. Ifa.  V.  28, — "  their  wheels  like  a  whirl- 
wind/* Sephir,  implies  a  number,  whether  by 
memorial,  monument,  book,  letter  or  voice.  (Bates 
Crir.  Heb.) 

The  Hebrew  n  which  Hands  for  5,  implies  ihc 
wide  or  circular  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  ex- 
preflesthe  ejaculation  O !  as,  tDtyff  H  O-ye  heavens! 
^  The  Greek  milu  five,  is  from  the  Hebrew  JIIK 
pen,  a  wheel ;  rij£)  pene  is  alfo  to  turn  about,  to 
revert,  &c.  The  ^olian  in^««»  five,  derives  from 
Titf^tff  bulla,  gutta,  quia  rotunda.  The  IriA  cuig» 
(five)  from  ill  chag  or  chug,  in  Hebrew  t  drde. 
But  what  demonftrates  the  explanation  of  my  Irifh 
gloffarift,  is,  that  the  charadter  to  exprefs  5  in  the 
Indian  and  Arabic  numerals,  is  O,  which  is  the 
chara<fler  of  a  cypher,  formed  fays  Chambers, 
thus  O, 

It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  in  the  Irifh^  mair  is  a 
finger,  formed  of  am  and  air;  ufed  in  numeration^ 
fang  a  finger,  and  air  numeration,  forms  finger;  ad  io 
Iridi  numeration,  and  al  great,  forms  adal  a  finger; 

figh 


C€ 
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figh  in  Iri(h  is  a  form,  fhape,  manner,  painting,  a 
refemblance,  and  air  numeration,  form  figure. 

The  ancients  certainly  had  various  methods  of 
cxpreffing  numbers  by  the  fingers,  as  we  find  by 
the  following  authors  :  Plin.  lib.  34,  N.  Hift. 
•*  praeterea  Janus  Geminus  a  Rege  Numa  dicatus, 
**  qui  pacis  bellique  argumento  colitur,  Jigitis  ita- 
Jiguratis^  ut  trecentorum  fexaginta  quinque  di- 

erum  nota,  per  fignificationem  anni,  temporis  & 

aevi;  fe  Dcum  indicaret." — Qyintilian,  1.  11.  c.  5. 

Alii  igitMr  digitis  compUcatis  niimeri,  alii  conftriAis 
**  fignificabantur." — Mart.  Felix  Capella^de  nuptiia 
— "  in  digitos  calculumque  diftribuit,"  and  lib.  7. 
•*  digiti  vero  virginis  recufantes&  quadam  incom- 
**  prehenfae  fcaturignis  nobilitate  vermiculati,  qu» 
**  mox  ingrajQTa,  feptingentos,  &  decem,  &  feptem 
**  numeros,   complicaiis  in  eos  digitis,  Jovem  fa- 

**  lutabunda  fubrexit/* Sidon  Apollinar,  1.  9. 

**  Epift.  9.  *'  Chryfippus  digitis  propter  numerorum 
**  indicia  conftriAis,  Euclides  propter  menfurarum 

**  fpatia  laxatis." Tertullian,  Apologet.  c.  90. 

**  Cum  digitorum  fupputatoriis  gefticulis  afliden- 
**  dum  eft." — C.  Plin.  junior,  I.  a.  Ep.  20.  '*com- 
*•  ponit  vultum,  intendic  oculos,  movet  labra,  agitat 
**  digitos^  computat  nihil.*' — Seneca,  Ep,  88,  "  nu- 
**  merarc  docet  me  Arithmetica,  avaritiae  accom-^ 
•*  modare  digitos."  P.  Ovid,  1.  i,  Faft.  *'  feu  quia 
**  tot  digiii,  per  quos  numcrare  folcmus." — Plautus^ 
Milite,  Adt  2,  Sc.  2. 

*<  Ecce  autem  avortlt  nixus  laeva,  in  femore  habet  mantim, 
**  De;ctera  digitis  rationem  computat,  feriens  femur." 

L.  Apu!ejuS| 


word  Ceantty  i.  c-  the  head.  See 
the  (ttR.  inftimtion  of  the  Roman 
more  have  been  added,  formed, 
ing  the  firft,  or  by  the  coDvenien 
They  liave  made  D  (land  for  I^ 
M  for  Cl^  or  looo,  becaufe  the 
refemblance  to  the  Gothick  M,  i 
there  are  feven  Roman  ciphers, 
and  the  Greeks  never  ufed  any  c 
letters  of  the  alphabet.— As  to  tb 
they  run  on  thus  it  2,  3,  4,  5»  6» 
they  added  a  Zero  o  which  fla: 
without  another  figure  joined  wit): 
firft  nine  are  called  fignificative  fi^ 

Monfieur  Le  Moine  profeflbr  a' 
the  word  Zero  is* Arabic,  and  con 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew 
niBes  a  girt  or  beh,  becaufe  it  re 
gure.     (See  Cbifre,   Zero,   in  Fui 

We  need  only  caft  our  eyes 
Indian  charafier  in  the  annexed 
to  be  fatisfied  that  o  or  the  circle  < 
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d  by  oo,  contraAed  into  .o,  called  by  xh6 
diigbj  dcicb  and  deib^  i.  e.  ten^  i.  e.  da-cuigf 
rircles. 

ae  learned  Court  de  Gcbelin  derives  the  Greek 

40/^   Latin  digitus^  and  French  doigt^  a  finger^ 

Cf  Sec.  and  its  corruption  dix^  from  the  Celtic 

deigj  ten,  becaule  there  are  ten  fingers  on  the 

hands;    and  hence,    fays  he,  dexterite,  ad« 

^  dans  les  doigts:  adroit  qui  eft  habile  a  em^ 

sr  fes  doigts.     From  dek  a  finger,  the  Greeks 

G.ikiko  io  point  out}  and  the  Latins  indico^ 

&c. 

^he  ancient  Irifh  had  numerical  characters  of 
-  kinds,  one  refembling  .the  Roman,  except 
3^,  which  was  formed  of  two  C*.  thus  OC  of 
'or  ^  and  this  was  alfo  their  Cor-fo-cafan  or 
4trapbedon  mark,  as  much  as  to  fay,  turn  back, 
Kgin  a  new  reckoning,  as  all  nations  do  from 
;  ,the  other  charader  was  Arabic^  refembling 
b  of  Jo.  de  facro  Bofco,  in  the  annexed  plate^ 
exadly  the  fame  as  thofe  given  in  Dr.  Ber* 
'*s  plate  of  the  Hifpaniorum  ex  Arab.  A.  D. 
X  We  have  added,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  our 
^rs  thofe  of  Fianudes,  thofe  of  the  ancient  and 
iern  Indian,  the  Arabian, .  and  the.  ancient 
>n. 

^f  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  arithmetical 
res,  we  cannot  find  a  better  account  than  that 
m  by  profeffor  Ward  Phil.Tranf.  No.  .439. 
l\  writers,  (ays  he,  who  have  treated  of  the 
«f  figures,  have  thought  that  they  came  firft  from 
Perfians  or  Indians  to  the  Arabians,  and  from 
».  III.  N^.  XII.  Y  .  them 


But  If.  VofTms  tliought  the  a 
Romans  were  acqu^nted  witt 
that  the  Arabians  took  them  fr< 
the  Indians  from  the  Arabians ! 
this  he  refers  to  Tyro  and  Sen© 
treatifc  of  Eoethius  de  Geomcti 
notes  of  Tyro  and  Seneca,  the] 
affinity  with  thefe  Bgures,  eiihe 
nature  of  them  ;  for  they  are  ni 
but  are  many  times  that  numb 
in  form.  Nor  are  they  fimple 
but  complex  charaftcrs  of  fevi 
numeral  words  which  they  ftan< 
language  like  our  fhort  hands*. 

D.  Huetius  imagined  the  Ai 
only  the  letters  of  the  Greek  i 
and  altered  by  ignorant  librariai 
it  probable,  that  the  Indians  h 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabian  wri 
known  it — but  we  find  theGre< 
of  the  alphabet. 

J.  Scaliger,  G.  Voflius  and 
that  thefe  figures  were  not  ufet 
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is  has  offered  feme  arguments  to  prove,  that 
»<rtus,  a  monk,  who  was  afterwards  advanc- 

10  the  papal  fee,  and  took  the  name  of 
cftcr  II.  had  before  the  year  1000  learned  the 
^f  arithmetic,  as  now  pradifed,  with  the  ufe 
ne  charafters  only  (whatfoever  their  form  then 

from  theSaracens  in  Spain,  w bich he  afterwards 
cd  into  France.  Thefe  charadlers,  however, 
r  known  for  a  long  tifpe  after,  only  to  fnch 
ts,  and  principally  ufed  by  them  in  aflrono- 

11  calculations ;    the  Roman  numerals  beinfg 
retained  .in  common  ufe  to  ezprefs  (ixiall^f 

ibers.  Nor  has  he  given .  us  the  figures  ufi*d 
my  of  thofe  writers,  before  Joannes  de  Sacro 
o,  who  died  in  the  year  12569  and  Maximus 
udes  who  flourilhed  after  him.  Mr.  Cope  (in 
ame  Tranfad.)  exhibits  the  Indian  and  ancient 
m  arithmetical  figures }  he  and  Wallis  then 
lired  at  what  time  they  were  introduced  into 
land.  And  they  inform  ,  us,  that  the  Englifh 
them  from  Spain,  whither  they  were  brought 
he  Moors,  who  had  them  from  the  Arabians 

the  Arabians;  fjrom  the  Indians;  and  that  they 

e  firft  brought  into  England  about  the  year 

o. 

f  the  Irirti  had  borrowed  their  figures  from  the 

;Ii(h,    they  certainly  would  have  copied  them, 

we  find  them  perfeftly  to  correfpond  with 
Bernard's  table  of^the  Hifpaniorum  ex  Arabicq. 
'he  numeral  letters  of  the  ancient  IriQiare  very 

thofe  of  the  Palrayrians  given  by  Swinton  in 

Philof.   Tr.  v.   48.  and   engraved    alfo    in 

T  z  Bernard's 


Dr.  Shaw,    in  his  travels  thi 

•Terves,  that,  **  not  even  the 
'*  either  numeral  arithmctick  o 
"known  td  6ne  perfon  in  tW( 
"Withftahding  Iheif  forefather 
"  from  the  name  *,  feem  to  iia 
**  ors  of  the  one,  as  they  have 
••  the  charaAers  of  the  other. 
**  chants,  befide^  being  frequer 
"  the  addition  and  fubftraAion 

'**  memory,  have  a  ftngularme 
*'  by-  putting  their  hands  into 
**  and  there,  touching  one  anot 
"  finger,  oi*  with  fuch  a  partia 
**  of  them  denoting  a  detennir 
"  will  tranfaft  affairs  of  the  gre 
"  fpeaking  to  one  another,  or 
'*  by  into  the  fecret.  Yet  ftill  < 
"  traordinary  nature,  (provided 
"  aflured  of  the  truth  of  it,) 
"  which  the  Thaleb  of  this  coui 
"  have  in  numbers  i  they  pret 

'*  ^rfiil  irifierhl-  intn  tVl*  nafiim  1 
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l>y. differently  joining  and  combining  them, 
,can  bring  to  light  a  variety  oF  fecrets/* 
tfc  Taleb  were  well  known  in  Ireland :  I 
mve  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  in  another 
T'aibba ,  or  Dalbba  in  modern  Iri(h  is  a  for- 
^nd  I  think  I  have  met  with  the  very  amulet, 
Xaleb  difpofed  of  in  Arabia,   to  break  the 
of  'charms,   which' has  been  miftaken  by  the 
sr  a.circular  Ogham  alphabet. 
K  names  of  the  numerals  in  In(h,  Dr.  Pacrfons 
were  the  root  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  all 
san  numerals ;   he  thinks  the  Wellh  peJwar 
mf  Greek  Teffares  are  derived  from  the  Irifli 
r :  it  is  certain,  that  Voflius,  is  equally  ab-^ 
■i  deriving  lU^f  from  «tr*p«,  but  Scajiger 
be  aneient  Greeks,   had  %ir%ff  pro  «$  SIWf*v. 
^  fays  the  dodtor,    fliould  the  Greeks  be 
L  to  fuch  a  (hift  as  to  fay  ^  %r^^f  after  treis  }  . 
ic^ftiould  fay,  one,  two,  three,  andanot(ier^ 
3r,  and  then  come  to  a  (knp>le  name  for  five.  ^ 
fep  proceeds  to  twenty  called  by  the  Irifh 
^  and  fays  it  is  found  fpelt  varioufly  as  ficbid^ 
■*  vigbent^  figbind.     And  here,  he  endeavours 
i^e  the  Greek  ^'^•ri^  from  Jigh\  with  much  the 
Rtccefs  as  VofTius  in  deriving  the  Latin  viginfi^ 

i?c  never  met  wit^i  the  letter  v  in  the  Irifb, 
be  force  of  V,  the  H  was  always  fubftituted 
?  or  the  number  ao,  written  figbind:  the 
ttiginii^  I  think,  expreffes  the  figb,  or  twift- 
the  hands  or  20  as  before  explained,  to  be 
%UU4  or  fifth  part  of  a  hundred,  and  fo  the 
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,  (primus)  is  fappofed  to  be  derived  from  «*#•  aote» 

the  compound  of  the  Irifh  brQ  and  tiu  :  and  Jton^ 

and  traiih  order,  feries. 
Qimul)  in  the  lingua  Sacra  Graentham  feu  Kirendum 

3  to  be  from  the  fame  root  as  the  trifh  Bro  firft, 

jfia/f  order,  feries,  or  tamoj  nuAerus. 

le  Dachntciy  appears  to  be  the  Irifh  flat,  priuccps 
^mhan. 

3aring  the  Indian  names  of  the  numerals  in  the 
i  reader  will  allo^,  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
iMcc,  Perfian  aad  Irifh,  than  with  the  Greek. 
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vmb^  a  viper,  i.  c.  the  twifting  nim  ;  Arab, 
naim,  naemut,  a  viper.  The  Iri(h  athar, 
to  bind,  19  twine,  is  from  the  Heb.  athar, 
circumcingerc,  hence  the  Irifti  atar,  a  bon- 
net, a  hat  i  Heb.  atara,  from  whence 
tiara.  (See  Nim,  a  ferpent.) 
a  foldier,  a  heroj  Hebrew  amaz,  fortis 
fuit ;  Arab,  amazir,  a  brave,  undaunted 
man  ,  (Iriih  amhafir)  hence  the  IriQi  am* 
hafan,  a  centinel,  a  guard :  quaere,  is  not 
this  the  origin  of  the  Greek  fable  of  the 
Amazons,  faid  to  be  women  of  Scythia, 
who  dweh  near  Tanais,  a  word  the  Greeks 
havre  derived  from  «  and  /ft«^«,  !•  e.  non 
mamma,  without  paps*  Strabo  denies 
that  there  ever  were  any  Amazons-  Pliny 
and  Mela  make  mention  of  thofe  of  Scy- 
thia. 

,  ambrag^  noble,  great,  good;  Perf.  am- 
rugh,  noble ;  Arab,  amera,  umera,  prin- 
ces, nobles. 

Continuance  of    fair  weather.     CO'Brien 
and  Shaw.)  Arab*  ain,  continuance  of  bad 
weather — rain  with  little  interruption  for 
feveral  days.     ("Richardfon.) 
a  plebean  ;  Arab,  ammet. 

«,  plurality,  twins ;  Arab,  ummani,  plura- 
lity of  kindred. 

,  a  learned  man  ;  magus,  a  chief,  a  force- 
rer  ;  Chaldee,  arche.  Chaldaeus  reddit 
Kiriath  Sepher,  i.  e.  urbs  Kterarum,  Kiriath 
arche,  Grsece  3r#Aif  y^mf^r^*.     (Bochart) 

Barann^ 


SiV  COht  CLlJ  SI  ONi 

I  ft  Y  s  h; 

Barann^   a  royal  ftandard ;  PerC  p6tttid. 

BUMiibim^  to  build ;  bunafear^  a  builder^  an  a^ 
cbite(9t;  Arab.  bani»  a  builder;  PerC 
bdnafer*  *  an  aithitedl ;  bunyadker,  i 
builder. 

J/,  Mb^  life,  fpirit,  foul  ^  ^gypticc,  bai,  the 
fouH  from  bith  the  Latin  vita. 

feibi  A  houfe^  city  or  dwelling  ^  Heb.  beth. 
Bethfena^  the  ancient  name  of  Scytbo- 
polis  iir  Faleftme, — Szinte,  a  difiridt  of 
Ireland  fo  caQed^ — Dun^faine,  a  town  in 
Moith  ;  dtirnt  teth,  and  baiHe;  in  Iriih 
iitfpiy  towhs,  citii^s;  villages';  in  Arabic 
dun,  beth,  belad,  a  city  {  balid,  aninba- 
bitaht ;  in  Iriih,  bhfhiiil  f^'atirbaile,  is  be 
at  home;  it  e»  does  he' inhabit  here. 

jfSya^     a  bog,  a  marlh,  a  fwamp ;  Arab,  bawgha. 

ffalli^  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  town ;  Ar.  balid, — buhd, 
a  pernlanettt  ftttlementi  ^  city ;  Etnifcan, 
vol,  vola, 

j?i//,       a  f!ain,  a  fpot ;  Heb.   bai,    he  fpo!(ed; 

mixed,  ilafnedt 
Rarrdcbas^  riien  of  great  fway,  fupWiofs;  foldiers; 

bairach,  compsTgnie  de  Janifiaires,  com- 
poftede  6*0,  ou  de  lobhommcs.  Voy- 
age de  Klefctaan.  Berichj  Heb.  a^  fol- 
dier, 

Qrittthoir^  a  harper ;  Arab,  cuthdra^  a*  harp  ;^  Hdk 
kothrus. 

^ean-do^hath^  a  fyren,  \i  e,  a  woman'  of  the  fca; 
Arab,  benattt*  Tlfchr,  fyrehsj  alfo  dol- 
phin£t 

CM 
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S  H» 

>,      a  baiket,  a  cleeve :  Heb.  calab,  Amo5> , 

8*  I.  a  calab  of  fummer  fruits. 
ir,  cine,  (hena)  and  cicbe.  The  I R I S  H  C  R  Y^ 
or  lamentation  for  the  dead,  according  to , 
certain    loud    and  mournful  notes .  and  r 
verfes,  wherein  the  pedigree>  land   pro* 
P^rty,  generoiity  and  good  adlions  of  the . 
deceafed  perfon  and  of  his  anceibors^  are : 
diligently  and  harmonioufly  recounted*  in 
order  to  excite  pity  and  compafiion  in  the: 
hearers,  and  to  make  them  fenfible  of  their 
great  lofs  in  the  death  of  the  perfon  whom  i 
they  lament.     This  is  the  Hebrew. cina,, 
or  kina,  M33  i*  e.  lamentation,  crying^thr 
clapping  of  hands  4   (plandtus  ploratus), 
td  Sam.  I.  V.  17.     Sepbir  Cinoth,  i.  e. 
liber  lamentationum  (Jeremis.)  Chaldee,^ 
cina,  to  deprefs,  to  grieve,  to  humble  one's, 
felf .  Perfic,  khunya,  melody,  fong ;  Arab., 
khenin,  crying  through  the  nofe^  khan,  a, 
fingei:,   a  crycr,    an  invoker  5   Chinefc,. 
k4en,clavisrerum  in  abyflum  corruentium;. 
doloris,  &c.  &c. 
The  Itilh  are  remarkable  for  this  bruti(h  cuflom», 
t  is  called,  of  crying  over  their  dead,  for  mar 
a^  cofily  burials,  with  great  fealls,   in  fo  much,. 
;  the  quantity,  to  be  eaten  and  drank  at  funerala 
regulated  by  the  Brehon  laws,  according  to  the. 
c  of  the  deceafedf 

rhis  cuilom  the  Magpgian  IriQi  brought  with 
n  from  the  eaft :  as  (bon  a^any  of  the  ancient 

Jew« 


I 
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Jews  departed  this  life,   the  corps  was  wafticd  an 

perfumed,  wrapped  in  a  ftiroud,  and  laid  in  acoS 

.  In  the  mean  time,  people  from  all  parts,  thai  i 

(as  well  thofe  of  the  feme  city  or  town,  as  adjacc: 
places,  came  to  condole  with  and  comfort  thcitL 
tions  of  the  deceafed ;  and  as  the  muhitude  u^ 
▼cry  great  in  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  «bcr 
great  lamentations  were  made,  as  likewife  in  tb 
ftrcets,  through  which  the  corps  was  carried  to  ih 
grave,  and  that  in  both  places,  people  were  vcr 
fplendidly  treated  and  feafted,  andminflrels  attend 
cd  with  inftruments  of  mufic,  fo  the  expence 
thereof  often  amounted  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  roa 
ny  of  them  were  thereby  impoverifhed  ;  infomud] 
that  feveral  not  being  able  to  undergo  fuch  vai 
cliarges,  abfented  themfelves  from  the  city,  undci 
fome  fpecious  pretence  or  other,  for  fear  of  expo 
fing  their  credit.  Thefe  cina  or  lamentations  to 
gether  with  the  niultitudes  of  people  attending  th 
corpfe  to  the  grave,  were  efteemed  of  fo  great  rao 
ment  amongfl  them,  that  they  accounted  thofe ac 
curfed,  who  were  deprived  of  either  of  them ;  the 
wc  learn  not  only  from  their  tradition,  but  from  fe- 
veral texts  of  fcripture  ;  for  inftance,  in  the  azd 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  that  prophet,  fpeaking  ol 
j  that  infamous  king  Jehoiakim,  declares  from  rfi 

j  mouth  of  God,  that  at  his  funeral  there  (houklh 

heard  no  fad  cries  and  lamentations  of  his  brothen 
;  and  fifiers,  nor  of  the  reft  of  the  people :  and  in  the 

I  5th  ch.of  Maccabees,  it  is  faid,  that  the  ungodly  Jafoo 

was  not  mourned  for.     (Buxtorf.  Synag*  Jud«ti 
^  Wuret*s  funeral  rites.) 

Tfe 
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1  he  cina  of  the  Iri(h  is  performed,  while  the 
rpfe  is  carrying  from  the  houfe  to  the  grave ;  the 
ncntation  in  the  houfe  is  called  toradh-bas  or 
adh.  Toir,  is  a  burying  ground,  that  is,  the 
cc  of  lamentation ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee 
i-dh,  affligere,  lachrymantes  ;  Syr.  torathwa, 
latio,  whence  the  Irifti  toireamh,  an  elegy; 
^b.  terjim,  a  monument  to  the  dead  ;  tyrrek,  a 
iftian  burial  ground ;  tarikhi,  an  epitaph,  an  elegy : 
ildee,  bas,  aegrotare ;  Heb.  baast  putruit,  fae- 
i  Arab,  baad,  wuz,  wuz-wuz,  fooz,  death. 
>t.  Mark  ufes  the  term  e^^vC*;,  (which  fignifies, 
irnultuous  body  of  people,  a  turbulent,  violent 
uing,)  to  exprefs  the  Hate  of  things  in  the  houfe 
Jairus,  when  his  daughter  was  dead.  Ch.  5. 
f8.  The  Greek  word  taken  in  this  fenfe,  fure- 
loes  not  correfpond  with  the  idea  of  mourning 
L  weeping  of  the  relations  of  the  deceafed.  St. 
jrk  fays,  Jefus  being  come  to  the  houfe  of  the 
er  of  the  fynagogue,  and  feeing  (i#c»C#r  tranflated) 
t  tumult,  and  them  that  wept  and  wailed  gready  i 
d  when  he  was  come  in,  he  faith  unto  them, 
ly  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep  ?  (why  make  ye 
is  i*cvCM0-it  ff4«/ »A«ffTf .)  I  cannot  avoid  thinking 
IS  Greek  word  is  ufed  here  for  the  Hebrew  or 
fh  torath-bais,  efpeeially  if  we  confider  that 
fus  was  here  addreffing  a  Jew,  the  ruler  of  the 
nagogue. 

The  aflembling  together  of  multitudes  to  the 
ice  where  perfons  have  lately  expired,  and  be- 
liling  them  in  a  noify  manner,  is  a  cuftom  ftill 
tained  in  the  eaft,  and  fecms  to  be  confidered  as 

an 


I 
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an  honour  done  to  the  deceafed,  fays  Harmer  in 
his  obfervations  on  feverai  palfages  of  fcripture. 
T^is  ingenious  and  learned  author  had  feenaMSS. 
of  Sir  J.  Chardin*8y  from  whence  he  g^ves  the  fol- 
lowing paflagc-  Sir  J.  quotes  Gen.  45.  v.  2.  **  /tnd 
ii  Vfep^  al9udy.  and^  the  j£gyptiam  and  the  bwfe  of 
Pfhirdob.  b$$rd**  "  This  is  exaikly  the  genius  of  the 
people  of  Aiia^  efpecially  of  the  wonoeo ;  their 
fentiments  of  joy  or  of  grief  ai^e  properly  tranfpwtsi 
and  their  tranfports  are  ungovernedy  exceflive»  and 
truly  outrageous.  When  apy  one  returns  irom  a 
long  Journey  or  dies,  his  faoiily  burft  into  cries, 
that  niay  be  heard  twenty  doors  off;  and  this  is 
renewed  at  difierent  times,  and  continues  many 
days,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the.  pa/Iion,  efpeci- 
aUy,  as.thefe  cries  are  long. in  the  cafe,  of  death,  and 
fjrightfulf  for  their  mourning  is  downright  dcfpair, 
and  an  image  of  hell.  I  wiis  lodged  in  16769  at 
Ifpahan,  near  the  royal  fquare :  the  miftrefs  of  the 
n^xthoufeto  mine,  died  at  that  time.  The.  mo* 
raent  (heexfnred,  ail  thefamily,  to  the  number  of 
25' or  50  people,  fet  up  fuch  a.  furious  cry.  that  I 
w^  quite  ilartled,  and  was  above  two  hours  bcfyre 
I.could  recover  myfelf,  for  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Tbefe  cries  continue  a  long  time,  then 
ceafe  all  at  once  ;  they  be^gin  again  as  fuddenly,  at 
daybreak  and  in  concert.  It  is  this.fuddennefii 
which  is  fo  terrifying,  together  with  a  gireatcr 
ftrillnefs  and  loudnefs  than  one  would  eaiily  ima- 
gine :  this,  enraged  kind  of  mourning  if  I  may 
oall  it- fo,  continued  40  days,  not  equally,  violent, 
but  with  diminution  from  day.  to  day;  the  longeft 

and 
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and  moft  violent  adts  wcr«,  when  they  wa(hed  the 
body,  when  they  perfumed  it,  when  they  carried 
it  out  to  be  interred,  and  at  making  the  inventory, 
and  when  they  divided  tlie  efFefts :  you  are  not  to 
fuppofe  that  thofe  that  were  ready  to  fplit  their 
throats  with  crying  out,  wept  as  much  ;  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  did  not  Ihed  a  tear  through  the 
whole  tragedy/*    (Chardin's  MSS.) 

This  is  the  exa£t  defcription  ofanlrilh  wake  and 
funeral,  and  if  an  Ehglifhman  (hould  happen  to  be 
circumftanced  in  one  of  the  great  towns  of  Ireland^ 
as  Sir  I.  was  at  Ifpahan,  I  believe  he  would  like- 
wife  fay  it  was  an  hnage  ofbell^  and  if  he  was  a  Greek 
fcholar,  he  might  poffibly  call  it  a  ^•^Huj  if  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  Irilh  talk  of  their  toradh-bais. 

The  making  a  kind  of  funeral  feafts  was  aUb  a 
method  of  honouring  the  dead,  ufed  anciently  in 
the  caft,  and  is  continued  down  to  thefe  times. 
The  references  of  commentators  have  been,  (adds 
Harmer)  in  common  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  ufa- 
ges,  but  as  it  muft  be  more  pleafing  to  learn  caft- 
crn  cuftoms  of  this  kind,  I  will  fet  down  what  Sir 
I.  Chardin  has  given  us  an  account  of  in  one  of  his 
MSS,  and  the  rather  as  feme  particulars  are  ncvr 
to  me.  **  The  oriental  chriftians  ftill  made  ban- 
quets of  this  kind,  (fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Jewifli 
feafts  of  mourning,  mentioned  Jcr.  16.  v.  6«  7« 
and  elfewhere)  by  a  cuftom  derived  from  the  Jews, 
and  I  have  been  many  times  prefent  at  them  among 
the  Armenians  of  Perfia.  The  7  th  verfe  fpeaks  of 
thofe  provifions  which  are  wont  to  befent  to  the 
houfe  of  the  deceafcd,  and  of  thofe  healths  that  iure 

drank 
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drank  to  the  furvivors  of  the  family ;  w idling  tb 
the  dead  may  have  been  the  viftimfor  the  fiosof  ih 
family.  The  fame  with  refpedt  to  eating,  ispratlife 
amongft  the  Moors,  where  we  find  the  word  comfofi 
ingmadeufe  of,  weareto  underftandit,  as  fignifyin 
the  performing  thofefcffices/*  In  like  manner  be  a 
plains  the  bread  of  men  mentioned  Eeik.  24. ' 
1 7.  as  Cgnifying  the  bread  of  others ;  the  bread  fenil 
mourners  i  the  bread  that  neighbours,  relations,  ar 
friends  fent  to  the  funeral.  (Harmer  v.  2.  p.  138 
The  Perfians,  Scythians  and  Tartars  are  iiid  1 
leave  the  bones  of  the  dead  fcattered  in  the  field 
yet  ihey  appear  to  have  reckoned  nothing  moreli 
cred  than  the  burying  of  the  dead.  Herodotus  ii 
his  fourth  book,  tells  us,  that  Darius  fon  of  Hyl 
ta(pes,  no  being  able  to  bring  them  to  battle,  be 
caufe  of  their  rapid  flight,  fent  one  of  his  prindps 
officers  to  ihem,  to  know  when  they  would  Hand 
battle,  to  which  they  anfwercd,  we  ,btrve  no  urm 
to  defend^  but  when  you  advance  as  far  as  the  graves  s 
our  fathers^  your  mafierjball  be  witnefs  witb  what  c9l 
rage  and  refolution  we  can  fight ;  with  which  anfwci 
Valerius  Max.  obferves  (1.  5.)  they  for  ever  cleare 
themfelves  of  that  foul  blot  of  monftrous  barbarit] 
which  was  before  thought  to  be  fo  natural  to  then 
fince  a  more  pious  reply  could  not  have  been  mad 
by  the  moft  civilized  people  in  the  world.  Th 
paflage  in  Herodotus,  fays  Muret,  proves  that  the 
did  bury  their  dead. 
j  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  funerals  of  the  Grceb 

they  were  the  moft  whimfical  people  in  the  world  i 
their  funerals  and  mournings  :  but  I  cannot  pa 
over  the  opinion  of  that  polilhed,  civilized  Grecl 

th 
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that  ftoic  philofopher  Chryfippus,  born  at  Solas^ 
who  approved  of  fome  barbarous  nations,  that  eat 
the  flefh  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  beft 
friends,  and  fays  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  demon- 
ftrations  of  piety,  to  give  their  relations  a  burial  in 
their  own  bellies.  And  wliat  (hall  we  fay  to  Homer  ? 
he  has  very  particularly  fet  down  the  honours  that 
were  done  to  Patroclus.  Achillas  having  ordered 
the  army  to  be  ranged  in  battle  round  about  the 
wood-pile,  only  caufed  twelve  young  Trojan  gen- 
tlemen to  have  their  heads  cut  off,  befides  a  vaft 
number  of  oxen,  horfes,  <^ogs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which 
were  butchered  and  thrown  confufedly  on  the  corps 
of  his  friend,  and  lad  of  all  he  himfelf  having  cut 
off  his  hair,  caft  it  into  the  flames,  and  at  this  fig- 
nal  the  army  fet  up  the-ft7//-/////-/«;  but  the  Greeks 
were  a  polifhed  and  learned  people,  and  the  Irifli 
are  barbarians,  for  crying  over  their  deceafed  rela- 
tions, and  for  vifuing  annually  their  aicre-ep^  or 
patrimonial  eo  or  burying  place,  for  fuch  was  the 
ancient  name,  now  turned  to  acrenia^  and  this  was 
the  Egyptian  name,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Ache- 
rufian  lake,  acrofs  which,  the  inhabitants  of  Mem- 
phis paffed  to  what  is  called  xh^  plain  of  mummies^ 
and  this  firft  gave  origin  to  the  Grecian  fidion  of 
Charon's  ferry  boar,  the  Elyfian  fields,  the  infernal 
judges,  and  that  long  firing  of  nonfenfe,  fo  poeti- 
cally wrought  up  by  them. 
Irish. 

Cobb-ail^  a  place  enclofed  with  ftones,  but  not  co- 
vered over  head.  (O'Brien.)  The  Phoenicians 
and  Hebrews  called  the  three  ftones  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  circle  of  ftones,  (like 

our 
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our  druidical  monuments)  Kobhe.  See 
Cooke's  enquiry  into  druidical  temples,  p.  jt. 
al,  in  Irifh,  is  a  (lone,  therefore  cobh-aii,  a 
the  (lone  Kobhe  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Qbbf  a  cove  or  harbour  ^  Heb.  chaph,  maris  poi- 
turn. 

Cotba,  cothan^  a  cough,  a  diflSculty  of  breatbing^ 
coto,   the  fwelling  in  the  neck  of  the  Inditas 
■  on  the  borders  of  the  Cordeliers :  a  name  pro- 
bably given  by  the  Spaniards.     Q^? 

Cutban^  cmUj  a  harbour  ;  Phoenice,  cothon ;  Heb. 
chuz. 

Cralba^  devotion,  religion ;  Heb.  craa,  gm 
flexit,  craiath,  curvationem  ;  corab,  the  m- 
ward  thoughts  to  bring  an  ofieriqg  to  die 
Lord. 

C?/;7,  an  apple,  the  apple  tree. 

Rhelandius,  de  Vet.  Lingua  Indica.  Non  Init 
cum  fed  Medicum  erat  illud  quod  Citreum  didtor 
five  Perficum.  Citreum  &?  ip/um  Perficum  mdmtll, 
fcribit  Macrobius  Saturn.  1.  3.  At  unde  noinm 
Citrei  ?  Forte  ex  Perfico  Zert^  Zort,  ilavus,  color 
Citrinas.  Sed  »/re<«'  &c  citrus  Afracana  alia  arbv 
eft,  &  longe  diver  fa  ab  Citrone  Perfica.  There  ii 
(bmething  very  extraordinary  in  the  name  of  an 
apple,  in  all  ancient  languages.  Ceirt  or.keirtio* 
plies  magic,  forcery,  in  Irifh,  as  ceirt-thoGuce,  c^ 
•  ird^draoichead  »  Chartim  magkian  in  Hefaov, 
the  Chartim  were  religious,  fays  Bates^  but  of 
Mrhat  particular  fort  does  not  appear.     Ubhall  or 

.upM, 
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I,  anotlier  Irilh  name  for  an  apple,  is  of  the 
root  as  upha  or  uphtha,  a  witch  -,  tar-upha  in 
s  ihe  tcrflphim  of  the  Jews  1  fo  likewife  the 
:w   tapuach,  an  apple,    the  root   is  puach, 

in  Irilh  is  an  evil  demon,  a  buck  goat,  a  fa- 
Now  piyuk  in  old  Perfic  is  copulation,  matri- 
»  ixc.  and  we  find  the  natives  of  Canaan  had 
ale  to  their  god,  under  the  attribute  of  Beth- 
ach.  Jof.  15.  53.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  thinks 
ord  puach  exprelTes  all  the  adtion  of  tlie  fpi- 
1  fupplying  fire,  &:c.  if  that  be  the  fenfe,  the 
fhould  have  been  phuach  i  the  Arabians  have 
nlyfo written  it,  viz.  tuffah,  an  apple;  tuffa- 
jinn,  the  demons  apple,  i.  e.  the  mandragora, 
indtakc  ;  tuffahi-mahi,  the  moon  apple,  i.  c. 
icron,  orange,  or  lemon,  but  tapuach  in  Chal- 
nd  Arabic  implies  chamomile,  mandrake,  the 
Aaron,  or  wake  robin,  the  golden  apple,  &c. 
binfon  in  his  trinity  of  the  Gentilee,  fays, 
lis  was  that  fpecies  of  a  fruit  which  our  firft 
Its,  by  perfuafton  of  the  devil,  through  the 
nt,  eat,  and  was  ever  after  among  the  hea- 
>  facred  ;  among  the  later  heathens,  to  feveral 
leir  gods  and  godde(res,  as  were  many  other 
e&  of  trees  and  fruits.  I  cannot  think  Mr. 
:hinron  has  hit   upon   the    right  meaning  of 

tapuach,  for  as  he  very  properly  obferves, 
re  you  find  the  Jews  forge  a  number  offlories 
It  any  word,  you  may  be  fare  there  is  fome* 
g  of  moment  contained  in  it,  which  they  en- 
'our  to  hide. 
L.  111.  No.  XU.  Z  Cuindtt 
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Cmmle^  a  can ;  cuinncog,  a  fmall  churn. 

Rdandios  de  veteri  lingua  indica;  Vci 
condou;  Pcrf.  bodie  iaccum  fnimcntarim 
nout,  &  kindi  nocac  cantharum  fed  condy 
genus  vafisy  feu  paterae,  qua  vinum  libalx!:: 
Perfz;  cadah  poculum  majus  e  quo  vinjo 
bibitur.  Hibernicc  cuadh. 
Qcrr^  a  ibidier  i  cuiriihi,  foldiers,  the  royal  guaris 
Heb.  coriy  guards^  pacrolus,  2  K.  1 1.  4.  hcoce 
the  Irifh  ccann-cuire,  an  oflScer  of  diffindkMi; 
cuiraitte,  a  meeting  of  the  ftates — thcfe  wot 
the  kereihites  of  Solomon;  Arab.  kounItc,i 
meeting  of  the  ftates. 

bolti  Heb.  charas,  the  folar  fire.  He  hath 
commanded  CTVI  (charas)  the  folar  fire,  aod 
it  arifes  not.  Job.  9.  7.  mil,  charah,  he 
'  burned,  he  was  kindled ;  Arab,  kurkaun, 
thunder,  lightning ;  Perfic,  cheragb,  to  blaze, 
,  a  candle,  a  glaring  light. 

;  Cuirm-afcaoin^    ezcortimunication.        Shaw*s    Iiifli 

Dictionary.  This  lexiconift  thinks  cuirro  here 
IS  from  the  verb  cuiram,  to  put,  to  fend,  &c. 
this  is  a  miflake ;  the  druids  of  Ireland  had 
three  kinds  of  excommunication*  viz.  cuirm- 
afeaon,  cuirm-nid,  &  cuirm-fuimidie  ;  afcaoin, 
is  a  curfe  or  maledi6lioR  and  was  the  greateft 
excommunica^n ;  nid,  implies  manflaugb- 
ter^  and  fuimide,  want  of  refpedt  to  the 
church  ;   Onn,  chercm^  in  Hebrew  ia^  devo- 

tUD, 


Gkt^  a  fire  brand ;.  caoras,  lightening,  a  thunder 
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S  H. 

lum,  anathema,  hence  the  charma  Biotue  lo- 
cus execrandus  in  quo  abforptus  Amphiarus. 
See  Bochart.  Geo.  Sacr.  473.  la  Chaldee 
cheram,  res  devota,  anathema.  Cherama,  res 
devoia  facerdotum.  Charem,  excommunica- 
to. Maimonides  diftinguidies  the  different 
kinds  of  excommunication  of  the  Jews  by  Che- 
ram, Niddiii  and  Shammaca,  under  Shamma- 
ta,  Voflius  and  Buxtorf  note,  fic  volunt  Judaet, 
iliud  Anathema  Maranatha,  cujus  Apoftoius 
Paiilus  meminit,  efle  idem  cum  hoc  Sham- 
mata. 

coice,  a  mountain  ;  Arab.  cou. 
J,  keafla,  iron  ore ;  keafas,  the  fame ;  hence 
Mount  Caucafus;  Perfa;  quo  nomine  Cauca- 
fqm  appellant  ?  ecu  caf,  i.  e.  ultimi  litera  in 
S  rautata,  coucas.  (Reiland.)  The  Scythians 
named  it  cafim  :  fee  Ifodor.  Origin.  1.  14. 
:;.  8.  Satis  norim  quanlo  opere  muuverint 
nomtna  barbara  Grieci  &qui  ipfiseruditioncm 
Tuam  debent,  Romani ;  quare  &  in  voce  Cau- 
2afi  eandem  mihi  rationem  obfcrvandam  exif- 
jmo.  (Relajid.  de  Vet.  Ling.  Perfic.  p.  155.) 
A.  fragment  of  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the 
anginal  founders  of  a  Tartarian,  Mungalian, 
ind  Scythian  nation,  called  kajan  and  dokos, 
got,  by  a  particular  fate,  among  the  Cuhifta- 
3180  anJ  Caucafian  mouniains,  which  before 
were  uninhabited,  and  after  their  fojourning 
there,  for  about  450  years,  being  become  fo 
very  numerous,  that  they  were  forced  to  look 
<  Z  2  out 


L 


means  the  ore  melted, 

broad paflage  out  of  theft 

memoration  of  which  fan: 

gols  celebrate  an  annual 

which  they  call  ctrike-gs 

is  a  blackfmith,)    in  this  < 

a  pece  of  iron  red  hot,   c 

Khan  ftrikes  one  blow  wi 

the  perfons  of  rank  do  thi 

foundation  of  the  fable  ol 

faflened  to  Mount  Caucai 

ance  firom  thence  by  Vv 

fmith  was  always  a  perfoi 

the   Scythians,    Perfians, 

Strahlenburg,  p.  417.     h 

dcs  Tartares,  p.  74. 

There  are  iron  mines  in  Am 

fas,  and  kulas  means  any  thing 

as  a  fpear,   fword,   &c.     (R 

and  kada  in  Irifh,  is  iron  ore,  fc 

a  fword,  &c  kaifii,   polirtied  iri 

head  of  a  hammer;  kaf-^earai 
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^9  g^b^  a  blackfmitb,  a  farrier ;  Perfic,  gao,  the 
famous  blackfmith  of  Ifpahan  who  defeated 
the  ufurper  Zohak.  N.  B.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  expreffive  word  in  the  Irifli  than  (abac 
(faithac)  for  a  ufurper,  i.  e.  one  wha  thrufts 
himfelf  into  the  place  of  another  by  force  of 
arms ;  Sclavonice,  koblar,  a  farrier. 

umy  a  poem,  canto,  rhyme;  duan-mordha,  an 
epic  poem ;  duan-tachd,  poetry,  verfifica- 
tion  i  duanaighe,  a  rhymer  \  Arab,  divan,  a 
compleat  feries  of  odes  or  other  poems  by  one 
author,  running  through  the  whole  alphabet ; 
Gaflani,  Saouthi,  Zemremi,  &c.  among  the 
Arabians^  and  Hafez,  Giami,  &c.  among  the 
Perfians  compleated  divans.  (Richardfon.) 
divanc,  Arab,  a  perfedl  poet. 

mtiraireac^  duan-arteacby  a  fenator;  duangaois. 
Police ;  Arab,  divan,  a  royal  court,  a  tribunal 
of  juftice,  revenue,  &c.  a  council  of  ftaite,  fi 
fenate,  a  divan  :  the  Aflaticks  fay,  that  Solo- 
mon (fon  of  David)  had  a  divan,  in  which  he 
judged  not  only  men,  but  likewife  peris  and 
genii,  or  demons,  over  whom  he  exercifed  a 
defpotic  authority, 

uadby  a  village ;  duam  and  daim,  a  city ;  whence 
Tuam,  the  name  of  many  noted  towns  and 
villages  in  Ireland ;  PerGc,  dih,  a  town  or 
village.  The  ancient  name  of  Adrianople  in 
Thrace  was  Ufcu-dama,  according  to  Am- 
mianus,  i.  e.  in  Irifh  uifce-daimh,  or  the  wa- 
try  refidence,  town  or  city  ^  the  Irilh  uifce  or 

ui(kc 
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uiflce  is  from  the  Heb.  Uptm,  ifka,  be  gave  to 
drink,  or  caufed  to  drink  ^  Chaldee  ifhaki,  vi 
Ibak  in  water ;  (bakia,  adaquatio ;  nu-(beki 
aqua. 

Dar^  dait^  Jarac^  an  oak,  i.  e.  the  temple  of  tb 
druidsi  dear^  dar^  a  houfe^  i.  e.  a  tempk 
hence  Killdare  and  many  other  dar  and  deny 
in  Ireland  \  Arab,  daraz,  an  oak  ;  deir,  a  nxi 
naftry,  a  chriftian  diurch  \  deir-magon,  a  tea 
pie  of  the  magi.  No  word  in  the  Irilh  langoig 
has  been  more  miftaken  by  our  modem  top 
graphers  than  dair  and  derry ;  thus  alfo  met 
is  (aid  to  be  the  acom^  or  any  other  firuh 
in  Arabic,  mezz,  is  a  pomegranate;  ima 
an  acorn,  fruit  in  general;  but  itor^oaJI] 
implied  the  (acred  fruit,  that  is,  the  acoro  d 
the  druids,  and  the  pomegranate  of  the  Alii- 
tics. 

Damb^  learning. 

Dambmdc^  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  (choolnu&r, 
from  oide,  a  teacher  damhta,  a  (hidenti 
aice,  a  Ibdety^  aice-dambta,  an  acadcini- 
cian ;   daimh^ch,  a  fchoolfellow. 

DMMHIATH^  a  powerful  dan?  daimh,  connc^ 
tion,  confanguinity  i  ta  daimh  ^am  leii, 
I  have  a  regard  for  him,  I  live  in  fodil 
friendfhip  with  hims  Perfic  dem,  fodety, 
Arom  dem,  breath,  as  breathing  togedxr, 
(Richardfon.)  Quaere  if  not  rather  firom  the 
Scythic  daimh,  blood,  connection,  oonfangii- 
nityi  Arab.  DAWIYET,  the  order  of  the 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

Grr«i| 
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•fA,  a  low  fenny  piece  of  ground!  Arab,  kerker, 
level,  foft  ground;  Iridi,  carcar,  a  large ihift 
formerly  (wathed  round  the  women's  body; 
Arab,  kerker,   a  woman's  fhift. 

har,  a  word  ;  dubhart  cad,  a  holy  pious  pray- 
er; Heb.  dabar,  a  word  ;  Quaere — is  not  the 
Irifh  dubhart  cad  rather  the  fame  as  the  He- 
brew dabarim  chadim  of  Genef  1 1  and  i .  and 
Ihe  whole  was  of  one  mode  of  prayer,  worlhip 
or  rites,  as  Mr.  Hutchinfon  has  explained  it. 

Tailb,  the  deity  Tath.  (Vet.  Gloff.  Hibern.) 
Theuth  &  Menas,  utrumque  acceptum  ab 
^gyptiis,  a  quibus   in  Diis  maxime  coHtur 

Theuth,  tanquara  artium,  &  fctentiarum  re- 
perior,  &:  in  hominibus  Menas,  quern  omnium 
hominum  primum  in  ^gypto  rcgnafle  afle- 

TUnt.     CHerodot.    Diodor.) poft   rtiortuos 

femideos  primus  regnavit  Mines.  (Africanus 
ex  Manethone.)  Irifh,  menn,  i.  e.  follus,  firft 
born,  anceftry,  ftock,  origin.  (See  Taith, 
p.  469) 

tth,  droih,  a  carpenter.  (Vet.  Glofs.)  druth- 
loireachd,  any  kind  of  carpenters  work. 
Perficdurudger,  a  carpenter. 

n  ceacbt,  di  an  ceacb,  i.e.  Deus  Salutis ;  ainm 
fuithe  leighis  Eireann,  Di  an  na  cumhaila ; 
ceacht,  i.  e.  cumhada.  (Vet.  Gloff.)  that  is 
caech  or  ceacht  is  the  deity  fuppofcd  by  the 
phyficiansof  Ireland,  to  prefide  over  health; 
deus  falutis;  ceacht  is  ftrength,  vigour,  pow- 
er, and  has  the  fame  fignification  as  cum- 
1  -  hacbta. 
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hafta.    na  each,   in  ihc  Hebrew  «crt 

as  a  noun,  and  is  conftrued  iliengih,)! 

the  inward  ability  or  vigour.    (Baia-il 

V^h-da^  I.  e.  dagh-de.      The    god  T>i^,\ 

defcribed  in  an  antient  Irifh  gloQkry.d* 

eamhail  agna  gentib  d,ar  doadhratkiiTi 

Dedanann  do,  ar  ba  dia  ulmhandgl 

mhead  a  cumhaifta,  that   is,  dag  ihu 

profpcrity  of  the  Heathen  Iriih,  woJ 

by  the  Tuatha  Dadanann  ;  be  wa  J 

of  the  earth,   and    fuppofed  to  hue 

power. 

:  3^  Dagh,  in  Hebrew  is  to  be  fruitful.to* 

or  inaeafe,  and  it  is  fpoke  of  people,  filli  fli 

hence  n  dag,  a  filh,  from  their  great  incn 

corn  of  any  fort.    Dagon;  i.  e.  fertility ;  ik 

of  the  Philiftine  idoU  by  which  they  atmbi 

thdr  plenty  and  incrcafc  ffoin  theeanh« 

TO  ttietr-god,  the  heavens,,    {ioracedefai 

deity,  in  form  of  a  woman  and  a  fi(h, ''  * 

*'  {ufc^ni;  ttulier  formofa,  fupcrno,"— Jui  i 

. "  TheJords  of  th£  I^iliftines  gathcnd  v^ 

*'  ofier  a  great  facrifjpc  to  Dagon,  thai 

ji  Sa(p.:5.  4.he  is  d^cFib«Kl  as  an  imagcofl 

.  form:    It  is  certain'  ttut  die  Irifb  dnudi  1 

fuch  image,  and  bypagh,  meant  do  moi 

the  angel  pr ^fiding  over  the  produce  of  ihei 

land.'  Yet  the  word  fee^ns  to  refer  to tbe 

of  -jSelua,  a»doigh  or;daigh  fire,  dagbam  U 

to^fiflge,  to  burn.    D«gh  good,  profpcnw 

Wtitttn  dagh  and  deagh,  and  enters  into  % 


of  compounds.  Deaghd,  deaclid,  divin., 
ead.  Doig-liag,  the  louchftone,  loadftone, 
ignet,  which  probably  was  fuppofed  to  receive 
tue  from  Dagh,  the  deity  of  the  earth  ;  fee 
1,  Dagon  being  rcprefented  as  a  deity,  in 
)rm  of  half  fifli,  half  man,  there  is  great  rea- 
j  think  the  latter  part  of  the  name,  viz.  On, 
t  deity  mentioned  by  Helladius  Befantiniis, 
led  from  his  writings  by  Photius,  Bibl.  p. 
**  Narrat  verura  quendam  Oen  in  rubro 
vifum,  habentem  ctetera  membra  pifcts,  caput 
ies  &  maiius  hominis,  &  oflendiiTe  Aftrono- 
&  litteras.  Qyidam  dicunt  illuni  naium  efle 
no  parente  n".B,  &  teflari  nomcn,  Iiominem 
1  omnino  efle,  pifcem  veto  videri,  quod  pifcis 
indueretur."  Now  the  ocean  being  expreffcd 
Ih  by  the  words,  aighen,  an,  ain,  &c.  the 
tound  Daghan  or  Daghon,  would  imply  the 
prcfiding  over  land  and  fea,  and  moH  pro- 
formed  the  jEgyptian  Dagon.  And,  as  in 
rabic,  dakaa  ligniBes  earth  ;  and  (here  is  rea- 
3  believe,  taga  in  antient  Etrufcan  did  the 
,  I  believe  dagh  In  old  Itifh  was  terra  -,  Plunket 
Irilh  ditlionary  writes  it  duthaig,  from  whence 
ighan.duthan,  a  nation  ;  duthcaghas,  dutlicas, 
>lace  of  one's  birth  ;  Duthaidh,  duthaigh,  a 
a  country  i — but,  the  Irilh  word  du,  (the  for- 
part  of  this  compound)  is  land,  country, 
n  ;  confequently  taig,  or  daig,  is  the  fame  as 
irabic  dakaa,  and  Hebrew  dag,  land,  earth. 
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isiCI  SH« 

Dagottf  frumentum,  unde  Dagon  di£tus  Azodorum 

deus.    StrMfm  ilium  vocat  Philo.  B&bl.  &  fal- 

luntur  Hebrasi  qui  apifcibus  dictum  volum ; 

itaque  nomen  a  forma  non  habuit  fed  ab  io- 

veatione  frugum.    (Bochart  in  Hicroz.) 

Diiid^  doid^  £utj  doitj  i.  e.  mann-^raoic,  i.  e.  diod, 

or  doit,  is  burnt  wheat,  or  an  inebriating  grain. 

Doit.  A  grain  of  inebriating  quality,  that  grows  a- 

mongft  corn.  (Shaw.  Lex.  Inebriation,  mioi^ 

draoic,  to  inebriate,  cuu'ani  air  an  draoic-- 

(Shaw's  Lexicon.) 

Diut'cearn^  i.  e.  fuitche  cearn,  i.  e.  the  ember  cam 

(Cormac.  Gloff.) 
Dichlanlas^  i.  e.  diud-lanas,  fornication.    (O'Brien.) 
Drnd-an.  Giddy,  intoxicated.  (Shaw.) 
Drutbj  i.  e.  druc,  i.  e.  meir-dreac,  i.  e.  diraoth  ifidbe, 
1.  e.  alofgadh  ba  dior  di  air  fit  aoth  no  teinne 
(Gloflf.  Cormac,)  i.  e.  druc  eft  meretrix  &  k 
vocata  eft,  quia  pudendum  ejus  aduftum  fedi 
in  cineribus. 
DrtiiOor.  A  fornicator. 

The  word  dhuf^  is  one  of  many  in  the  Hibemo 
Scythic  diale£t,  which  may  tend  to  explain  fonx 
Hebrew  words  in  thq  Holy  Scriptures.  I  mean 
not  any  part  relating  to  the  ward  if  God,  as  givei 
by  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  :  that,  does  not  fti« 
in  need  of  any  other  language,  if  ftudied  iii  the  pkii 
drefs,  it  was  left  to  us:  or  of  any  romantic  fyftcd 
of  philofophy,  built  on  the  vifionary  dreams  of  on 
modern  philoibphers.  But,  I  mean,  of  fuch  pan 
as  treat  of  the  obfcene  and  abominable  ceremonie 
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s  idolatrous  Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians, 
li  have  been  kept  alive,  wiih  the  later  Heathens 
is  remote  corner  of  the  world. 
be  diute  or  doite,  is  a  grain  that  is  fometiraes 
rf  growing  amongft  the  wheat  in  Ireland,  and 
M  been  told  by  the  peafants,  if  they  mix  the 
1  of  this  grain,  in  any  confidcrable  quantity, 
wheat  meal,  that,  cakes  made  of  this  compo- 
1,  inebriates  them,  has  the  efFed  of  caniharides, 
throws  them  into  a  long  deep;   in  Ihort,  that 
are  for  a  while  quite  mad. 
f-draoic.  i.  e.  mandragora,  codhlata'j   coJbha, 
codhl-luib,  i.  e.  luib  cuiraid  codlitlh  tromar 
duine  antan  do  nithear  lamhnaPgadh  no  cre- 
aradh,  i.  e.  mann-draoic,  whoe  Latin  name 
is   mandragora,  is  called  co'hlatan  (flecpy,) 
colbha  Oove,)  codh-luib,  th*  fleepy  plant,  be- 
caufe  it  throws  a  man  inP  a  moft  heavy  fleep, 
poft  coitum,  vel  port  ilecibras.     (Plunkel's 
Lexic.  Hib.) 
'tan.  Mandrake.   (Sha*.) 
ledig  ivenn.     The  v  omen's    herb,    doddedig. 
Davis's  Walfh  diilionary. 
1  the  3olh  chapter  of  Genefis,  v.  14.  we  are 

Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  •wheat  harvefl^ 
found  duda  in  the  fields,  and  brought  them 
I  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachael  faid  to  Leah, 
me  I  pray  thee  of  thy  Con's  dudaim.  And  (he 
unto  her,  it  i^  a  fmall  matter  that  thou  haft 
1  my  hufband!  and  would  thou  take  away  my 
dudaim  alfo?  And  Rachael  faid,  therefore  he 

lie  with  thee  to-night  for  thy  fon's  dudaim. 
I  And 
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And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening 
and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  feid,  thou 
muft  come  in  unto  me,  for  furely  1  have  hired  thet 
with  my  fon's  dudaim.  And  he  lay  with  her  tbu 
night.  And  God  hearkened  unto  Leah,  and  ilie 
conceived. 

The  Hebrew  dudaim   is   rendered  in  Ardiic 
tufFahu'rjinn,  that  is,   the  apple  of  the  genii  or 
demon.    But,  as  Mr.  Hutchinfon  obferves  in  la 
Trinity  of  the  Gentiles,  p.  308.  Tuffa,  in  Arabic^ 
not  onVr  fignifies  an  apple,  but  alfo  chamomilci 
the  <ipric^t,  the  herb  aaron,  or  wake  robin,  tbe 
peach,  the  £olden  apple,  the  apple  of  the  mandrakt 
In  Hebrew,  aphuahh  is  an  apple,  the  root  is  phuahh, 
whence  the  ^ri^h  uphall,    ubhall   an  apple,  and 
tuphtha,  uphth^a  forcerer,  diviner,  &c.  as  explained 
in  the  preface. 

Ezek.  ch.  23.  v.  ?.  Et  fornicatae  funt  in  ^gypio 
in  pueritiis  fuis  fonicat^  funt  ibi  comprefit  funt 
dudaim  earum  &  ibi  contuderunt  dudi  virginitatis 
earum.  V.  21.  Et  vifitaft'i  icelus  pueritiarum  tuanun 
in  comprimendo  ah  ^gypto  dudi  rua,  proptcni 
dudi  pueritiarum  tuarum, — i.  e,  recordata  es  fcofr 
tatis  adolafcentise  tuae,  quando  coxnprei&rttnt  io 
^gypto  dudi  tua.  (Montanus.) 

This  abominable  cuilom  was  a  fellivai  in  the 
.Hiberno-druidic  calendar,  and  was  obferved  on  tix 
eve  of  the  full  moon  of  September,  in  whidi  montl 
is  placed  our  ember  week.  In  the  fouth  of  Irdaul 
this  cuflom  is  flil]  retained.  On  the  firil  day  6 
ember-week,  the  young  men  and  maids  of  ed 
village  aiTemble  on  a  green,  with  bundles  of  wbcai 

peai 
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,  beans,  or  whatever  they  can  plunder  from 
idjacent  farmers  ;  but  beans  and  peas  are  pre- 
i.  The  grain  is  burnt,  or  rather  fcorched  in 
ames  of  the  ftraw,  and  when  reduced  Co  em- 
it is  picked  out  by  the  men;  then,  each  young 
It  by  turns,  hides  one  grain  in  the  embers, 
gout,  Jiriolam^  ftrailim,  tbbgai  mo graintf  i.  e. 
ar  you  to  pieces  if  you  find  my  grain  }  his 
;n  lover  feeks,  and  great  is  her  chagrin  if  (he 
not  find  it ;  on  producing  it,  (he  is  faluted  by 
sjmpany  with  fhouts ;  her  lover  lays  her  firft 
er  back,  and  draws  her  by  the  heels  through 
lot  embers,  then  mrning  her  on  her  face,  re- 
i  the  ceremony,  until  her  nudities  are  much 
hedj  this  is  called  pofadh-min,  or  the  meal 
ling.  When  all  the  maids  have  gone  through 
eremony,  they  fit  down  and  devour  the  roafted 
,t,  with  which  they  are  fometimes  inebriated; 
)y  this  ceremony  the  maids  are  furc  to  fix  the 
,  or  love  of  her  future  fpoufe. 
he  Portuguefe  obfcrve  this  feftival,  by  aflem- 
;  the  youth  of  both  fexes  over  the  embers  of 
t  chcfnuts,  particularly  on  A!)  Saints  Eve  j  they 
:  thefe  meetings  raagufta,  a  word  probably 
)wed  from  the  Spanifh,  mauger  de  gufto,  a 
of  pleafure  j  or  of  the  old  Iriih  muc  giufa,  the 
c  and  afhes  of  ftalks.  Meir-gufa,  implies  the 
t's  delight.  Gufta  is  alfo  an  obfcene  term  of 
lach  between  women,  as,  a  gufta  caligh!  Darg, 
rag,  fignifies  coiens,  as  darg  boin,  i.  c.  go 
ma  bo  dhair,  give  the  cow  to  the  bull  -,  fee 
in  O'Brien's  Lex.  The  Africans  couple  the 
male 
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of  the  Sandhedrin,  is  the  fame  woriajogift 
which  fignifies  rye,  or  any  coarfe  ^oh 
doit  or  diud.  The  Teutonic  word  foI[iK^ 
dragora,  is  mandragora-kruyt,  i.  e.  lakcoii 
gora.  From  what  authority  Buxtorf  apian 
to  fignify  violets,  does  not  appear,  Scbi 
fays,  fegol  eft  botrus  in  Cnald.  hence  fegofc 
dragorse,  i.  e.  boiris  limiics  ^  boirusisabi 
clufter,  and  fiich  is  a  (heaf  of  wheat,  mk 
corn.  But  Schindlerus  explains  this  worjl 
ways  in  the  Hebrew,  viz.  proprnni,  fiogirt 
charta  :  Pecohum  j  fee  Ainfwuth's  aft 
of  this  laft  word  fegil,  a  refervej  whatoj 
for  one's  felf.     (Bales,  8rc.  Crit.  HeL) 

The  Algerinea  and  Tunifians  ufeafojj' 
dweeda,  much  the  lame  as  Termizelli ;  txgrJvf 
not  mach  from  our  pancakes,  it  ts  (Hedigi 
namied  tajan.  (Shaw's  Travels.)  Heieiste 
duid»  the  baii^hean  or  thin  cake  die  kd 
taofan,  an  old  name  for  a  griddle.  The  dad 
when  parched,  is  in  great  repute,  and  in  Aa 
is  called  leb-bebby.  In  Perfic  libas  is  ]on,i\ 
a  bedfellow.  In  Irtfh  leabe  is  a  bed  i  luAh] 
through  love,  laibhin  leven,  libh  a  dowtj' 
wife.  Alt  thefe  words  compared  with  the  ion 
(eem  to  agree  with  ttia  explanation  of  die  H 
duda.      ^ 

The  balfam  tree  doth  no  longer  fubfift  is 
and  the  mufa  which  fome  authors  have  fupp 
be  the  dudaim  or  mandrakes  of  the  fcripai 
equally  wanting^  neither  could  it,  I  preToni 
grow  wild  and  uncultivated,  aa  the  dwliia 
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fuppofcd  to  have  done.   What  the  Chriftian  in- 

bitants  of  Jerufalem  take  at  prefent  for  that  fruit, 

the  pods  of  the  jelathon,  a  leguminous  plant, 

is  peculiar  to  the  corn  fields,  and  by  the  many 

KCcriptions  ITiad  of  it,  (for  it  was  too  early  when 

was  in  the  Holy  Land  to  fee  it)  fliould  be  a  fpccies 

f  the  winged  pea.     It  is  certain  that  the  bloom  of 

'^1  or  moll  of  the  leguminous  plants  yields  a  gratc- 

\il  fmell »  a  quality  which  the  fcriptures  attribute 

^lo   the  plant  we  are  looking  after.     The  whole 

_^fcencof  vegetables,  and  the  foil  which  fupports 

^them,  hath  not  the  differences  of  variety  from 

England,  that  we  might  exped  in  two  fuch  diftant 

climates.  (Shaw's  Tiavels  in  Syria,  p.  36.9.)    The 

"vulgar  IriQi  name  of  this  feftival  is  (alac-pit,  i.  e. 

pudendum  sal&citatum,   and  is  probably  the  die 

.\magni  falpitium  difertum  of  Catullus,  which  has 

'7fo    much     puzzled    Voffius.      Salaputium,    ^i^n* 

.  (Ainfwonh.)  i.  e.  pudendum.  Suid.  genitale. 
^      The  mandrakes  or  duda,  in  Cant.  7.  v.  13.  faid 
"•"to   give  their  fmell,  are  certainly  different  from 
_\Rcuben's  duda.     The  fweet  fmelling  duda  isfup- 
^"pofed  by  Rab.  Jarchi  to  be  violets  or  jeflamine  j 
"'■Junius,  Trcmcllius  and  Pifcator  call  it  the.  lovely 
^.'  flower.    Ludolphus  fays  it  is  the  mauz  or  mufa  of 
'1  the  Arabians,  which  produces  many  heads  to  one 
.  *  item,  from  whence  its  name  dudaim,  i.  e.   many 
*  fruits  to  one  lover  or  mother,  the  ftem. 
'         In  the  bogs  of  Ireland  grows  a  very  large  flower, 
'  ^  refembling  the  garden  rocket ;  its  leaves,  or  rather 
puftules,  are  white,  it  is  never  feen  blown  altoge- 
ther, the  young  (hoots,  ftill  being  thrown  out  at 
Vol.  III.  N^  XII.  A  a  the 
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the  head,  as  the  lower  bloQbms  ilcciy;ll| 
fragrant  fmell,  and  isromctimcsas  thick  ml 
wrill,  it  is  called  dOd;    our  botanifts  li}',lwi 
ragged  1  I  think  it  anfwers  Pliny's  dcfoij 
white  Mandragora.     (Sec  his  chapta  J( 
lia  Veneris.] 

Dudalni  non  Tunt  Mandragora,  fed 
(Bochart.)  Mandragoras  &  DoUalmnon  lidl 
(ibid.inHieroz.) 


Irish. 

Fan-eol,  finn  ialy  iul,   the  magnetic  needle, 
riners  compafs,    called   alfo    b^tn 
miiir-btas,  i,  c.  the  fea  index  j  beis-ij 
failing  index  ;  luaim-b^s,  the  piiod^ 
beas-ioingfeora,    the   feamens  indci;  t 
naoitheac,    the    iaifors  guide,    finrt  | 
corruptedly     'nealai  -,     finaile-draoi9(i 
i.  e.  the  druldical  fin,  or  the  finaifcflf< 
craft,  and  fomeiimes  eol  and  iul,  l:^^ 
name  it  is  now  known  in  the  Hi 
5cotIand,in  Manx  and  Ireland  -.  theai 
named   it  alfa  badhbhftola,  i.  c.  ibt-. 
failor.     The  name  b^as-fcola  is  unim 
the  etymon  of  the  French  bouflblc  «i* 
boffola,   which  Furetiere  derives  fromll 
a  little  box  j  but  the  box  is  a  modcrni 
tion  ;  the  ancients  enclofed  the  ncedlcM 
of  ftraw,  and  laid  it  on  the  furfacc  of*™ 
water,  flung  in  the  lliip,  (as  occalioa* 
red)  by  which  the  needle  kept  floating' 
ed  to  the  polesj   this  muft  have  ban" 
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difcovered,  for  a  common  needle  will  do  the 
fame  without  being  enclofed  5  b6as-naoiiheac 
is  alfo  the  Greek  »-v{(^  f«»ri«if     Many  learned 
authors  have  afferted,    that   the  Phcenicians 
had  the  ufe  of  the  needle :  they  fay  it  is  men- 
tioned no  lefs  than  fix  times  in  the  S.  S.   un-" 
der  the  word  pheninim,  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  phenith)  to  be  turned  towards  any  things 
to  turn  the  face.    Now  thelrifh  word  feannam 
and  feancadh  have  the  fame  fignification,  viz« 
to  turn  and  twift  about^  to  turn  towards  yoU| 
from   whence  fianifi    and  iiani,.  a    witnefs 
brought  face  to  face.     They  fay  the  magnet 
is    defcribed    by    adamh^  ruddy,    in  Iri(b| 
damh|  fanguine  colour;    fionda,  cseruleous  ) 
da,  is  colour,  hence  fionn,  red,  from  whence 
fionn,  wine  i  Lat.  vinum. 
8  power,  they  fay,    is  defcribed  by  Job  int 
tick,  i.  e.  attra£tion  ;  Irifh,  maifeacb^  meaiach^ 
Ifach.     Mr.  Cooke  thus  tranllates  this  remai^ 
e  paffage  in  Job,  ch.  28.  v.  18.     Me/bekcbecd^ 
mfpeninim^  the  attradion  of  wifdom  is  beyo^ 
;nets.    Now  ceacht,   in  Irifh^  is  wifdom^  bdt 
\QraitM.  is  the  North  pole,  and  me  in^Hebrcw 
ich  adive  atid  paflfive  when  prefixed,  fignifyihg 
'hich,  at  on  wi^ich  it  is  done  \  therefore  the  paf- 
may  be,  tie  anraflion  of  tbe  North  pole  on  the 
netic  needli.    From  fan  or  phen  the  Irifh  form 
riaoc,  a  tnarifieri  ,i.  e.  kdc,  la^  champion  of  the 
;  This  wotd  is  generally  u fed  for  invaders,  and 
siicve  t^itfioh'laoc^einte  SLtid  fion-geintCj  which 
^•  .    /     A  a  a   ■  has 
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has  been  tranflated  Danes,  Norwe^ans,  &c^  means 
no  more  than  nautical  invaders. 

The  Perfian  name  of  the  com  pais  is  kebIeh-Dann» 
i.  e.  the  book  or  index  of  the /hip ;  and  ahen-kuih, 
theft  may  be  exprcfled  in  Irifli,  by  cabla-neiracadh, 
the  (hip's  direftor,  'and  aithne-cuis,  feact  know- 
ledge, or  aighein-cas,  the  leader  of  the  ocean. 

The  Sclavonian  name  is  kolo-cep. 

The  Spanifh  bruxula,  is  explained  by  Laramendi, 
by  adivinar,  to  divine;  this  is  ev idently  from  the 
Irifh  brioc,  forcery,  and  iul,  the  aeedle ;  theCao* 
tabrians  name  it,  it-fa(brata,  which  in  Iri(h  implies 
*  the  magical  dart  or  feather.  Mercury  was  the 
Roman  deity  of  commerce,  he  was  alfo  named 
^olus.  Lucian  tells  us,  he  had  robbed  Neptune  d 
his  trident*  which  feems  to  point  to  the  word  ed 
and  the  needle.  Uly  flies  landed  on  the  ifle  of  i£o 
lus»  who  prefented  him  with  a  zephyr  us  put  up  ini 
he-goat  (kin  ;  his  companions  thinking  it  to  be 
fome  hidden  gold,  opened  the  fkin  while  Ulyfla 
was  afleep,  and  the  wind  drove  him  back  to  the 
ifland  from  whence  be  came;  it  is  more  pro- 
'bable  they  broke  his  nautical  compafs.  (See  the 
8th  C3dyflr.  throughout.)  Again  Al-kinous  the 
Phaeacian,  had  great  iktll  in  maritime  af&irs,  and 
his  fon  Haclius  or  ^uryalus  was  a  princcps  naituuuL 
Hermes  was  alfo  called  Kadmilus,  in  Iri(h  keadiffl 
primus,  imprimis*eol,  .the  needle. 

The  golden  or  brafs  cup,  ,  which  is  (aid  hy 
many  ancient  authors  to  have  been  given  to  Hercu- 
les by  Apollo  or  Nereus  and  Occanus,  and  with 
which  he  failed  over  the  ocean,  can  mean  notbif 

but 
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mariners  compafs,  to  the  knowledge  of 
le  had  at  leafl  attained  •  thougli  I  fliould  ra- 
lagine  him  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it, 
name  Lapis  Heraclius,  given  to  the  magnet, 
•s  Enquiry,  p.  21.)  Hercules,  or  Arcules 
derived  from  the  Irifh  or  Pelafgian-Scythic 

arg  commander,  and  iul  the  magnet,  or 

magick,  ikill,  and  iul,  the  magnet :  the 
can  ilone  was  fo  named,  fays  Plato  and  Eu- 
»  becaufe  it  commands  iron,  which  fubdues 
:hing  elfe. 

spears  that  what  was  called  the  image  of  Ju- 
lammon  (whofe  Libyan  temple,  according  to 
atus,  took  its  rife  from  Phoenicia)  was  no- 
nore  than  a  compafs  box,  which  was  carried 
)y  the  priefts,  when  the  oracle  was  confulted, 
^Iden  Jbip.  (Cooke's  Enquiry  ;  Herwart  de 
:ic.) 

probable,  that  the  famous  golden  fleece  was 
g  elfe  \  whence  the  fhip  of  Pbrixus  <who  is 
or  Aphricus,  and  the  fame  with  Jupiter  Ham- 
which  carried  it,  is  faid  to  have  been  fenfible 
^fleffed  of  the  gift  of  fpeech  }  fo  alfo  the  (hip 

which  fetched  it  &om  Colchis, 
thefe  teftimonies  I  (hall  fubjoin  that  of  the 
iiomer,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Phaeacians,  and 
extraordinary  (kill  in  maritime  affairs  and  en- 
;ement  of  every  branch  of  nautical  fcience, 
B  Alcinous  (or  Eol-ceanus,  one  who  knew 
fe  of  the  eol  or  iW,  as  his  name  declares  in 
;ian-Iri(h)  gives  to  the  (hipping  of  his  idand 
ime  common  character  with  Argos  and  the 

(hip 


CON  CLUSION, 

Ihlp  of  Pbrixusin  the  following  lines,  a 
puzzled  all  the  commentatoiv ;  and  ^ 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  plainly  t 
of  ihe  compafs  amongfl  ^t  fea^)^;! 
(Cooke'B  Enqairy.)  -  " 

ofltT.  mU>J  fn  «</  2MMr4«ISe»w* 

'AAA*  mni  Jr»n  ni/tJl*  ^  f|iiM|  A^tfS^ 

(OdyCVS.) 

No  pilot's  aid  Phxadan  veflela  need, 
Thcmfelves  inftinn  •wilbfcnfe  fccurely  ffwfi 
Endu'd  with  wondrous  (kill,  untaughltlKjta 
The  purpofe  and  the  will  of  thofe  ihtjboii! 
To  fertile  realms,  and  diftant  climaiasi^  | 
And,  where  cachrcalm  and  city  lies,  tbejii^ 
Swiftly  they  fly,  and  thro'  the  pathlefs  ifx,  j 
Tho'wraptincloudsanddarknefSffindtbtii^l 

I  muft  here  leave  the  reader  lo  his  own  o* 
ttire,  and  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  uft  rfj 
magnetic  needle  has  been  fo  long  known  w^ 
Chinefe,  that  they  have  no  records  or  noiioni^^ 
origin.  ! 

Irish. 

fit^  a  breakfaft  after  longfafting;  Arabi' 
ihe  fellival  of  breaking  the  fail  after 
^lommedan  lent,    (Richardfon.)  , 
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i. 

to  heal ;  hence  ioc,  mifsletoe  or  mifsledine, 
le  holy  plant  of  the  Druids,  which  common- 
grows  on  the  oak  :  it  was  called  all-ioc,  the 
oly  ioc,  and  uile-ioc,  all  heal.     Hence  the 
rreek  name   *l^  JEo\.  fi^^i  and  the  Latin 
ifcum,  and  the  Englifh  oak,  from  the  tree 
earing  the  ioc.  An.  Sax.  aac,  aec  ;  Run.  eik, 
elg.  eycke ;  Teuton,  eiche,  the  oak,  which 
kinner  derives  from  o7it^    domus.     From 
uir  or  cuira  in  Irilh  a  tree,  and  ioc,  is  formed 
be  Latin  quercus,  and  from  the  Irifli  bhile  a 
ree,    if  I  miftake  not,  the  Greek  ^i^t  (*f»s 
^efych.)  Voflius  derives  quercus  from  Mfx^U^ 
juod  valet  durus,  afper  5  ihefe  appear  to  be 
ill  from  the  Iri(h  ioc,    which  at  length  im- 
plied the  oak,  a  tree  facred  to  the  ceremonies 
ind  rites  of  the  druids.    From  fios  or  feas 
knowledge,  art,    fcience,    charm,    and  iocas 
healing,    is  formed  the  Greek  *»««<  and  the 
Latin  phyfica,  fcientia^  as  f  vnf  natura  is  from 
feas  and  fas;    fee  011am,   in  the  preceding 
pages  at  Tara. 

Kis^  Cis^  a  dry  meafure,  ufually  made  of 
wattles ;  it  is  at  prefent  ufed  for  a  meafure  of 
turf  or  peat. 

b',  Naggin^  Noggin^  a  meafure  for  liquids. 
The  noggin  contains  a  quart  Englilh  meafure, 
the  naggin  a  quarter  of  a  pint :  it  is  now  the 
meafure  of  a  dram  cr  glafs  of  fpirits,  contain- 
ing a  gill  Englifti  meafure. 

No 


1 


6io  C  ON  Cl-d  SJ  0N( 

No  words  in  tbc  Hebrew  Isngiuge  bvefi 
commenutora  mote  than  the  nakkj  uid  ibe 
.  in  the  plural  kdhoth  and  raenakkioih. 

Kofl>olb  or  Kfjbotb,  fome  veflels,  fajsBiteJ,«i 
tcmpk,    very  poflibly  ihe  patera  or  gciifr 
N4iU(i,  menakki,  the  bowl  the  Iib^ 
emptied  out  of.— The  Keihi  I  fupfoit 
ibe  fame  as  the  menaki — (Ctil.  Hibl 
tfie  learned  Reland  in  his  Hierofoljm 
rot  agree  to  this  explanation,  "tuk 
non  menfe  fed  altaris  Kefhuth,  viJcflMii 
dcbuiOe.      Vafa  erant  altaris  cxtcriOf&-i 
profedko  conjci\uris  locus  eft,  quci 
ta  eft  vocis  utriufque  fignificatioV  li' 
Gialdee  Kis  lignuiD,  Ktala  menfuta 
Arab.  Kafa,   Kais  menfura  quacdarn.  Tte 
is  nothing  more  evident  from  Reliris  uf 
fcription  of  the  life  of  ihefe  mcafurcs,  iB 
that  the  Kefhi  was  a  pannier  to  holdibtiri 
and  the  nakki  a  meafure  for  the  fnnkiocs 
Of  thc-fe  more  in   their  proper  place,  »'" 
treatinf:;  of  the  weights  and  meaftiresirfi 
ancient  Irifh. 
itfti,  a  new  born  infant,  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy.  Ba 
luchna,  or  bean  leona,  a  midwife  i  Ofaltan 
(PJunket's  Ir.  Difl.)     Arabic  iuka,  a  chili- 
hence  the  lucina  of  the  Latins  and  law  of* 
Etrufeans,     the  goddefs    who  prelidoi  V 
child-bearing.     From  luch  is  formed  tbcli^ 

*  This  author  obfenres  in  aaotber  p?acc  of  the&»'" 
Htbraix  radices  multti  incBgnittt. 
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luchd,  people,  offspring,  generation,    Heb. 
Lek.     Hindoft.  lugh. 

ij  merchandize,  cargo  or  lading  of  a  (hip. 
Luchdeifs,  Tailors,  merchants,  the  crew  of  a 
[hip. — I  take  Luchdeifs  to  be  the  derivation  of 
Luteci,  the  andcnt  people  of  France,  whofc 
:apital  was  Paris;  this  people  were  named 
>Jautac  Parifiaci,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
written  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  difcovered  at 
Paris  in  1710.  See  Efs,  a  (hip.  Preface, 
p*  118.  and  the  learned  Gebeline.  fAUegor. 
Orient,  p.  1 65  J  See  alfo  the  (hip  Ifis,  the 
arms  of  Paris,  (preface.) 
t,  clay,  (nire,  din,  a  brick.  Labanach  a  la- 
bourer, a  ruftick,  from  his  working  in  the 
mire, — PerC  Liban  a  fellow-labourer,  a  Have. 
Hebrew  laben  a  brick,  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  laban,  white,  from  becoming  white,  by 
drying  them  before  they  are  burnt. — Arab, 
libn,  a  brick — confequently  the  Hebrew  in- 
terpreters are  miftaken  in  the  explanation  of 
laben. 

laiib^  fellivals,  the  days  of  lith. 
a  feilivaU  Exam,  is  ainim  dna  airmidna  Criosdc 
LiTH-LAiTHE  agus  lotba /oUomboHta  naoimb 
Patraicc  ifeadbcbimb  Kd.  April,  i.  e.  Lith  is 
the  name  the  chriilians  give  to  their  reckoning 
of  the  lith-laith,  or  days  of  folemnity;  faint 
Patrick  fixed  them  on  the  kalends  of  April. 
Vet.  Gloff. 

hutb^  i.Nollagagus  Caifg,    i.  e.  Lith  days 
arc  chriftmas  and  eafter.    The  lingular  is  lai 

a  day, 


6l2 


CONCLUSION; 


Irish. 

a  day,  and  forms  part  of  the  Greek  corapounii 

s-tf-Atfi  pridem. 

Litbeasj    folemnity,   pomp.    (Shaw  ^    Liihcanui 

folcmnity.      O'Brien.       Dn^JoS    Latcihcn 

(which  we  render  their  enchantments ;  LX] 

fm^ftmxU)  magic  feats  performed  on  fefti?a 

with  facrifices,    herbs,    minerals,    &c.    h 

compounded  of  lahat,  flame,  fire.     Thewa 

implies  that  fome  ingredients  were  bun\t 

facriBces,    or  that  they  made   life  of  for 

things  inftrumentally,    as    emblems  of  t 

light  and  as  having  fome  lucid  parts^  a 

powers  communicated  to  them  by  the  lig 

This  Hebrew  name  for  the    magicians 

Egypt  and  their  enchantments  expreflcs  mi 

of  their  offices  and  operations  (Holloway  Oi 

V.  I.  p.  229.) 

Miib^  lea^  Mitbbae^  i .  Greme^    that  is,  Mith,  \ 

Lea,  and  Mithbae  are  fynonimous  names 

Grian,    the  SUN,    (Vet.   GloflT)      Mill 

Mithrufc.  i.  lofga  greine,  that  is,  Nfithrio 

Mithrufc  are  names  for  the  heat  or  fcorcl 

of  the  fun :    for  its  qualities,    (Vet.  Gl 

In  religious  matters,  the  ancient  Irifh  nai 

the  fun  Samh,   and  Bal ;   the  ancient  Peri 

iVIilir,   which  is  the  true  pronunciation  of 

Irifli  Mithrio,   the  T  being  eclipfed. 

Originem  vocis  mithra  quod  attinet,  videtui 

cfic  i'erfica  vox  Mihr  SOLEM  notans,  quam  vo 

(iriTiji  pronunciarunt  ita  ut  genius  Kngux  fere 

ivi  eft,  quum  literam  sequivalentem  Perfica  be 

haba 
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liaberent,  exprimentes  earn  per  0  (Reland  de  Vet. 
Ling.  Perf.)  Jof.  Scaliger  and  Ger.  Voflius  think 
mithra  is  derived  from  the  Perfic  mihter,  major, 
praeftantior,  &  fimpliciter  Dominus;  Selden  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  quotes  a  Latin  infcription 
DOMINO  SOLI,  &c.  &c. 

The  Perfian  mihter,  Dominus,  is  the  Irifli 
Machtair,  from  macht,  power,  ftrength,  whence 
the  Englifh  might,  and  is  a  word  foreign  to  mith, 
and  mithrio.  The  words  bae  and  rio  compounded 
with  mith  in  the  ancient  Irilh,  form  baerio,  which 
lead  me  to  think  that  ^f^t  in  the  verfes  of  Lycophron 
(ignifies  the  fun,  as  many  authors  have  imagined, 
but  Reland  denies. 

Reland  would  here  read  Mi  ;/«f  and  derive  it  from 
inir ;  but  Perra  is  a  Coptick  word  for  the  fun,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Potter's  edition  of  Lycop.  and 
mod  probably  compounded  of  the  Pelafgian-Iriflx 
bario. 

In  Spon  we  find  infcriptions  SOLI  INVICTO 
MITHR/E.  SANCTISSIMO  SOLI,  &c,  yet 
neither  the  Perfians  or  the  heathen  Irilh  worfhipped 
Mith  as  God ;  they  thought  his  exifting  eflence 
was  there.  Mithr^^  apud  Perfas  cultum,  non  effet 
adorationem  divinam  non  obftantibus  eis  quae  Graeci 
&  Latini  in  hujuscontrariumdicunt.  (HydeRelig. 
Vet.  Perf.)  The  Perfians  had  other  names  for  the 
fun,  as  Liu,  Lab,  Ruz,  Ruzafken,  Hazartaba. — At  in 
Religtonis  negotio  Sol  praecipue  appeiiatur  Nfihn 

(Hyde.) 


6i4  CONCLUSION; 

fHydc.) — In  the  Arabic  the  fun  is  named  (hcim, 
tfitaub,  mihr,  khoor,  khur,  khur(heed,  khavmi, 
jawneh,  zeer,  tunk,  hooz,  iluhut,  gaw,  no-w, 
bei-za,  &c.  &c.  from  gaw  and  rio,  probably  m 
formed  the  Irifli  grian,  by  adding  an»  a  planet,  ttz 
gaw-rio-an :  from  the  PerGc  liu,  the  Arabic  iluhm, 
or  tbe  Pelafgian-Iri(h  lea,  certainly  was  formed  de 
Greek  i)u^  and  the  Wel(h  Haul. 

Irish. 

MacaUai^  maccallaij  an  echo,  i.  c.  the  fon  of  a  voice 
The  Hebrew  name  is  Bath  Kol  the  daughter 
of  a  voice.    Between  Malachy  and  John  the 
Baptift,  there  flood  up  no  prophet,  but  only 
they  were  inflrudted  per  filiam  vocis,  which 
they  termed  ^p  r\2  t»th  Kol,  and  this  was 
the  reafon  why  thofe  difciples   faid,    (Ads 
19.  a.)     We  have  not  fo  much  as  heard  whe- 
ther there  be  an  Holy  Gbofl. 
The  words  in  Hebrew  and  in  Irifti  which  imply 
an  echo,  do  alfo  fignify  an  oracle.     Thus  Bath  Kol 
in  Heb.  Berath  Kola  in  Chaldee,  both  imply  filii 
vocis,  &  oraculum.     (See  Shindlcrus*  Lex.)    The 
Urim  &  Thummim  was  one  of  the  four  great 
oracles,   from  whence  the  Felafgian-Scyibian-Iri(h 
formed   Uire  or  Aire  a  prophet^  Tua  a  diviner. 
From  the  Chaldee  Berath  (if  it  does  mean  a  daugh- 
ter, as  all  the  commentators  agree,   for  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary explanation)  the  Irifti  formed  Breith-cal, 
an  oracle ;   by  breith  we  mean  a  judge,  a  decree. 
— From  the  Hebrew  Ncbo-ah  or  oracle  (in  fccundo 
templo)  the  irifti  formed  Neabh-iaidhte,  the  latta 

compouol 
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Nc-3iund  being  of  the  fame  fenfe  as  Kol  a  voice 
m.     Ruach-he  Kodefli,  the  Hebrew  of  fpiritui 

.89  they  formed  Kedruichl,  Ruchte,  Ruidbte, 

icle,  &c.    &c. 


3  H. 

^    Mcirdreac^  a  harlot.     Hcb.  Meur,  a  harlot* 

^eb.  drak,  the  oppofiiion  of  providence  to 
wicked  mcafures — hence  the  Latin  Meretrix. 

i",  bbeic^  (Wak)  bravo!  ufed  at  the  end  of  a 
vcrfc  of  a  fong;  hence  the  fong  Paddy 
Whack.  Arab.  Weika,  bravo!  well  done; 
encore. 

B  a  fon — Caribean  iraakou.  Sclavon.  mac. 
The  Irilh  have  all  the  Hebrew  words  for  a  fon, 
viz.  nin,  manon,  (bilo,  bar,  and  ben,  but 
this  word  mac  is  applied  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Hebrew  zacar  a  male  child,  becaufe, 
fiiy  the  Cabbalifts,  the  word  fignifies  memory, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  memory  of  the 
father  is  preferved  in  the  fon  \  according  to  that 
fpeech  of  Abfolom,  /  baue  no  fon  to  keep  my 
name  in  remembrance.  Mac  in  the  old  Irifli 
implies  a  remembrance,  hence  madtaim  in  the 
modern,  to  ponder,  to  weigh  the  memory : 
In  Hebrew  imecha  to  approve  on  recollection* 
M.  meoha  excellent.  iEthiop.  macbaz  Jq venes. 
Machak  peperit.  Syr.  mactian  fnaternitas. 
Afa:b'.  machan  brtvis  homo&  agilis.  In  Iri(h 
ihacan  a  youth,  a  tripling ;  mogh;^tnoghal 
a  man.  Arab,  makyl,  a  man,  makhyz 
bringing  forth  \  mac  a  calf;  muhket  youth ; 
mekdum  a  boy;    mekhdum  an  infant.    So 

likewife 
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likewife  in  Irifh,  in  length  of  iiii^'i  i* 
macaim  fignitied  to  bear  of  osrj  i 
fondle,   and  a  boy  was  ij 


IhttH. 


camh'ballaich,  and  a  girl  by 
but  the  original  fignification  viu 
the  memory,  and  hence  macoiraVi, 
Granger,  one  you  do  not  rememba,\!i 
mekkar)    mac-memna,    imaginiiiom 
kabar,  a  book,  i.  e.  an  alEftanceto 
but  at  prefent  ufed  lo  figmfy  a  copj  oii 
as  if,   the  Ion  of  a  bcx>k. 

From  the  Hebrew,  zacar,  isderivdt 
feiciror  feikir,  to  remain,  toreftitio 
as  a  fettled  family,  and  the  oppofuc 
or  ieakaraii,  a  wanderer,  a  Urollci, 
name  and  country  are  not  known. 
H^ciSf  measy  fruit  in  general  i  meafal,  a  t 
meas,  a  fofter  child  ;  meas,  means  proaMi 
in  general,  hence  that  Hebrew  [W^ 
"  there  is  no  herb  in  the  earth,  whidlhtil'l 
a  mazal  (ftar)  in  the  firmament  anli»wi^' 
it,  and  ftriking  it,  faying,  grow  andioctU 
The  Jews  therefore  called  the  platieijap 
mazal,  whofe  influence  they  thought  off 
efficacy  anJ  force  in  gcneraiion,  hcnu 
modern  Jews  pay  their  coniplimciiis  to  a 
married  pair,  by  writingthe  words,  iiiiilw 
on  their  cards,  which  islo  fay,  good  and  Ifw 
procreation  to  you.  See  Stukius  de  cofiW 
!(    .     2.  C.  3- 
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•.  A  mother.  Perfic.  Vet.  Narie,  mater. 

TTo  write,  to  fcratch,  or  engrave,  the  an- 
^  meihod  of  writing  was  on  thin  boards, 
clie  bark  of  a  tree  polilhed ;  herice  leabar 
^j  alfo  implies  a  book  ;  from  thefe  Pelaf- 
n-Irifh  words  is  derived  the  Latin  fcribo 
I  liberj  the  participle  is  fcriobt,  hence  fean- 
obt  or  fcriot  an  antient  writing,  and  this  is 

meaning  of  the  Shanfcrite,  charadters  of 

Gentoos  in  Hindoftan ;  and  from  the  Irifh 
:hd  a  ftylus,  is  derived  the  German  fchreeb- 
er  and  belg.  Schrii  fuedu  a  pen.  Liogam, 
itam,  is  alfo  to  engrave  or  cut  in,  and  hence 
elieve  leigam  to  read;  Latin  lego;  Hindoftan 

lechte,  I  read ;  probably  from  reading  fucb 
graving. 

.  To  write,  to  draw,  to  engrave ;  hence 
jbhoir  a  forcerer,  dealbh  an  image;  diolam 
^rite,  to  number,  is  like  the  Hebrew  fephir, 
ich  fignifies  a  book,  a  fcribe,  an  account, 
•ncraiion,  &c. 

To  dig,  to  rake%  to  fcratch,  to  write ;  hence 
dt-aire,  or  chief  fcribes,  in  the  domeftics  of 

kings  of  Ireland ;  fee  the  hall  of  Tarah 
he  preceding  pages. 

t^grabbamy  grapbam.  To  (cratch,  to  dig,  to 
te ;  henc^  the  Greek  grapho,  and  grammar. 
J  creataim.  To  cut,  to  write ;  participle 
rt,  crat  -,  hence  coirt,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  a 
)k  \  and  the  Latin  charta,  paper  \  Arab,  ky  tt, 

chat, 
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chat,'  liten  ^^ 

cbrath,  Hteras  infculplic,  flyto  Ichbcrt. 
Gdv,  f^dair^  njtair,  gitair.  A  wriung  fiuiii:k 

ceding  *. 

RoctURt  to  wToll  Mpi   hence  rukaadiutc^n 

becaufe  on  the  invention  of  parchmcsi,! 

rolled  up  the  writing  ;  hence  rochailiM 

fheet  i  aod  probably  the  Englilb  rocoteid 

ruka  alfo  implies  a  letter  in  Icifh,  4 

wriung  folded  up,     Arabic  lekk  i  psidi 

book,  rukimkurdinlo  write.  ThcCinab 

have  preierved  the  word  feribauen,  lo  r< 

It  is  to  be  obferved  tliat  the  fame  wordiioH 

And  in  Aiabic,  which  imply  a  manof  kttnti^ 

learning,  or  of  having  obtained  the  art  o! 

do  alfo  imply  a  forcerer,  a  prophet,  a  n 

ample:  in  Arabic,  fuhr  is  a  diviner,  poetrfif 

a  poet ;  the  Irifh  {kor  has  the  fame  figni&iori 

Arabic  airooz  poetry,  aire  a  poet.    Irift  m.im 

a  chief,  a  forcerer.     Arabic  deewane  a  poet  ■ 

din,  a  poem.    Arabic  noois  a  writer.    W&  nN 

noble,  a  prophet.  Arabic  numik  laukbtua,Ui 

numooden,  numnumeh  kirdun.  to  writt-Itiiliad 

a  noblci  nelm  a  poem,  &c.  Sec.   Obrerre  ^^ 

the  Arabic  kirdun  is  the  Irifh  cutrid,  tonu^n' 

And  that  the  Infli  names  of  pens,  ink,  &c  uti 

*  The  ng  in  the  old  Irilh  \t  called  n-gdied  w  I  ^i 
it  ii  a  foft  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  y,  wlikcli  ^/f^ 
Ibundi  foil,  >•  in  gnath,  gnae,  &c.  It  appeart  to  b*  1* 
the  digamma  of  the  FeUfgian  Grecki  in  the  tiiS^ 
worda  ;  ai,  mv^  >ngO,  HyyA^  Angelui,  &c  yii^'^ 

OsHc 
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•e,  or  Arabian  words. — Thus  in  the  ckfcrip- 
'  Tara,  we  find  reachtaire  a  fcribc ;  this  word 
ipounded  of  the  Arabic  raukim^  one  who 
xs  the  art  of  writing,  and  aire  or  aroof  a 
a  forcerer.  Thus,  all  thefe  again  return  to 
laldce  nimasi  Greek  f<^«(^  lex,  jus,  (latutum; 
Arabic  aemu^  magniticatio ;  namu,  arcanum; 
Dimus  Lex*  Jus.  Syr.  Legalitas.  Arabic  nimas^ 
i  participcm  fecit^  explor^vit.  Nema  feleftior 
)opuli.  So  alio  our.  Irith  mais,  maithis' druid- 
I  from  the  Chaldee  mifar.  Greek  /•pn««.  Arab* 
>fy  res  facrae.  So  alfoour  faor,  faothar,  fuidhir,  a 
»a  man  of  letters.  Chaldee  fithar;  Arab,  firrdar, 
jm.  Ras,  rae,  a  noble;  raftaire,  a  writer,  a 
i  Chaldee  raz,  fecretum,  arcanum ;  Irifh  uafal  j 
afool  a  noble,  a  learned  man;  iri(h  eac,  aire-" 
noble ;  Arab,  eek,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Arab,  khutt 
er;  kutkhuda  a  chief;  psifhene  a  forcerer;  peifli 
f  (  ain  a  forcerer ;  ain  a  chief;  Arab:  tUnha  a 
;  Irifti  tanas  dominion.  In  (horr,  every  word 
ening  a  knowledge  oE' arts  and  fciences,  in  all 
riental  diak^s^  and  in  the  Iriih,  do  al(b  imply 
leman,  a  chidf,  one  above  th<^  common  people, 
5cc/'&ci  Of  thefe  are  formed  the  following 
sunds :.  fgribhean  chirine,  feilite  chirine^  graibh 
loma,  a'mahufcript< 
;h.       • 

xd/eoJ.  A  word  that  fWqliently  occurs  in 
he  anciertf  Brehon  Laws  of  Ireland,  for  the 
Kiym^tlt  or  reward  oif  labour,  fitc.  In  the 
>rcfac^  to  the  Tenth  Number  of  the  Collec- 
artea^  p-  $64  I  have  faid,  that  I  fufpcAe4/<^^ 
LIL  N^.  XIL  B  b  t© 
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Iri  5h.-  ■ -"     -Amv      i    ■ 

to  have  been  A  piece  of  money;  ra 

HottingerJ,   Dillert.  de  NummiiOw! 

p.  94.    1  find   ins'  (haind,  was  1  «i 

I«ece  of  money  with  the  Hebren  SjH 

Carthaginians  and    Chaldxans.    And  lb 

lieve  the  a/s  of  the   Irifh,  anoitwftti 

money  mentioned  in  my  preface,  Ixfata 

tioned  at  p.  57,   to  be  ihe  fameiUhtSll 

TDK  aflar,  nummis  minutus  Syiis.  itf^ 

fuit,  tantum  pendens,  quanlum  pettdM^ 

tuor  grana  hordei.  (Honing,  p.  loj)    1 

Sniti.  Oergy,  minifters,  (an  order  of  tbe^ 

fee  all  the  Irifh  lexicons.   Heb. 

fliiruih,  miniftry,  fervicc,  to  ww  a 

upon.   (Gr.  soTHP.)  Exod.   28.  ^j-' 

**  fball  be  upon  Aaron^  and  upooluiJM 

"  when  they  come  in  unto  the  ubmodc 

"the  congregation,  or  when  tbercooic* 

*'  unio  the  altar  to  ((hiruth)  minite  » 

"  holy  place,"  as  the  perfonal  fervanisof fl 

Num.  4.  iz.  The  inftruments  of  [iliii 

minifb'y,  wherewith   they  (flurutbj  mt 

in  the  faniauary.    Jcr.  15.  it.  "tbtL 

"  faid  it  (hall  be  well  with  thy  (flwuAla 

"  nant  ;'*  there  is  nothing  for  renintDtii 

paflage,  or  is  it  fenfe.     Jeremiah  corapli 

that  he  was  fent  to  oppofe  all  mankiodi  * 

out  any  good  to   himfelf   or   dieni,  ^ 

curfed  by  all;  but  God  tells  himhe^^ 

fupport  hitn  againft  all  oppolition,  lod 

^ifuih)  miniftry  (hould  turn  out  to  J? 
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H. 

oth  to  himfelf  and  to  others.  Read  the  whole 
hapten  (See  Bates's  Crit.  Hcb.)  Again,  at 
xcd.  24.  13.  Mofes  rofe  up,  and  hts((hiruth) 
linifter  Jofhua. 

The  fifh  called  mullet ;  quse  nunc  Tyrus  di- 
itur,  oiim  Sarra  vocabatur,  a  pifce  quodam  qu( 
lie  abiindat,  quem  lingua  Punicai  far  appel- 
ant.  CServiusJ 

as.  The  law. — Sainna  Phoenicibus  idem  fuit 
|uod  Arabibus  Sunna,  i.  e.  Lex,  dodtririaV  jus 
anonicum.  (Bdch.)  fee  the  Xih  riamber  of 
his  Colledanea,  preface. 
A  mountain ;  Heb.  ftielab,'  promirieiitia  5  Syr. 
"helab,  a  vale  between  t\yo  mountains  j  in  this' 
enfe  the  Irifh  fliabh  is  often  ufed. 
I.  tigbearnd.     A  lord,  prince,  (Vet.  Gloff.) 
Forcim,  regem  Perfice  fignificat,  fi  fides  Joan. 
\ntioch.  Malalae — quod  me  ignorare  fateor, 
[Relandus  de  Vet.  Ling.  ?erf.) 
K  Vexation,  afflidtioti,  hate,  malice,  a  grudge; 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  word  in  the  IfiQx 
it  implies  alfo  a  tribe  which  you  pity  and  hate; 
as  goimhar ;  for  which  reafbn  it  is  fometimes 
kvritten  for  gudhb,  to  fignify  a  battle,  a  fight; 
the  latter  is  the  Hebrew  "ti  and  Tli  gad  and 
gadadh  to  affaulr,  to  attack,  fo  is  goimh  the 
Hebrew  OU  goim,  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  all 
nationis  but  that  of  the  Jews. — Arid,  as  Pool 
exj>lains  the  word  in  the  i  ith  ch.  of  the  Afts, 
homines  incircumcifi,  quos  Judaei  goim  vocant. 
^Synopf  Crit.  vol.  4  ) 

Bbz  Thefe 
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Thefe  words  and  a  tboo&od  otben 
produced  from  the  Irifti  language,  tbtiva' 
admiWcd  into  the  Briiini  or  Wclfb.    Tlw*  'ti\ 
ffch,  yiftfd  ^  nim  for  a  fcrpent ;   niiiiir  id 
were  cornipttd  from   the   Irilh  nmhaii,  i.  < 
twiftiog' reptile.     A  pig  or  fow  was  luraal  Ini 
'W^Ifh  huk».  mnk>'n,  turk,  kynar;  in  M 
tore,  ^c,  bot  [bey  never  adtnicccd  ceit  m 
BrittAl  language.     There  are  many  wordtmr 
mcm,.witb  ^>th  nations,   becaufe  origiDjllj 
(p^e  one  language,  tlie  Scythian  ;  but,  \i  iIkI 
bad- not  received  the  aid  and  refinemeni  of 
oriental  colony,    why  does  the  fyntax  of  ix 
languages  differ  fo  much>  as  not  to  be 
ibe  one  by.xi}c  other  people?  and  yet  ibrnw 
always  a  ftrong  and  naioral  connexion  ler^io 
thetn,  many  princes  of  Ireland  having  inurrjrr.J 
with  the  Wellb  ;  and  many  were  recei-d  ;-- 
this  country,  when  they  were  perfecuied  by  s 
Romans  and  Saxons.   In  the  County  of  Wjttiw 
is  a  fettlement  named  Bally  Commrag. 

The  multitude  of  oriental  words  to  befounJi 
ihc  Irilh  language,  can  be  no  other  waysaaouoi 
for,  than  by  confirming  the  Iri(h  hiflory ;  ihii* 
orienul  colony  was  eftablifhed  tn  Ireland.  Thfi 
may  havo  been  the  Scythopolians,  or  MagogT*" 
Scythians  mixed  with  the  Phoenicians.  Let  w  b* 
fuppofe  them  from  Scythopolis.  In  the  noj^ 
bouthood  of  this  colony  we  find  the  Wto«< 
cities : 

Teietz.  Vicus  nomine  9^  'm  finibui  Nap* 
abeimtibus  ScythopoUn  in  tertio  fit  decin 
iapide.     (Eufeb.  8c  Jud.  ch.  9,  v.  50.) 

Tdit 
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'.  Urbs  in  Menafic.   (Jud.  7.  22.) 
.  Viciis  diftans  Neapoli  1 3  miliaribus  Scytho- 
>oIin  vcrlbs.  (Eufcb.  in  Onomaftico.) 
,  Pella.   Urbcm  Decapolis  &  aquis  divitenl 
flc. — Diruta  eft  a  Judaeis  quod  incote  recu- 
arcnt  ritus  Judaicos  rccipere.   Ant.  rj.  23. 
lb.  2.  de  bell.  c.  19.  jungit  Gerafa,  Phellam 
Sc    Scythopolin.      Chriftiani  omncis  divinitus 
noniti  eo  fugerant  ex  urbc  Hierofolymitana 
paulo  ante  obfidium.  (Eut  1.  3.  c.  5.) 
«,  Paneas.  ^dfuh  cadcm  quae  Caefarea  Philippi, 
quae  Phoenices  urbs  eft,  quam  Paneada:  appel- 
lant. (Sozom.  Hift.  V.  21.)  Caefareae  PhilKppi 
quam  Phoenices  Paneda  vacant.  (Euf.  Hift. 
7.   16)     Nomen    habet   urbs  quod    Gentes 
PANIS  fimulacrum   ibi  pofuerint.     Sed  Jo- 
fephus  a  montc  Paheo  *  (Reland  Pateft; — ) 
Belinas  etiam  fcripfiffe  videtur,  P;  enim  literam 
Arabes  non  habent.   (Scherif  Ibn-Idris.) — In 
vertice  ejus  montis  infigne   templum  (Hie- 
oronym.)  non  ibi  eflet  Templum,  fed  montcm 
uti  factum  in  honore  eiflet  Gentibus.  (Eufcb.) 
This  is  the  Irifh  Mon  and  Beilteinei 
le  Scy thopolians  by  fituation,  by  tradfc,  and  by 
'    focial  intercourfes,   riiuft   have  had  great 

D  Irifh  ben,  bin,  a  high  mountain,  or  rather  the  pin- 
of  a  conical  formed  mountain,  at  Binborb,  the  proud 
Je,  a  mountain  in  the  County  of  Tyrone ;  in  Welfli 
18  Pen-man-mawr,  i.  e.  the  pinnacle  of  the  grczt  Mon  ; 
lan  or  fan,  in  Iriih^  is  the  fun  ;  whence  I  fttTpe^  this 
lain  in  Paleftine  was  fo  called,  the  fame  as  the  Peltinc 
^AOyTiaasaodBelteine  of  the  Irifli* 

B  b  3  conoi- 
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communication  with  iheCc  neighbouring aa 
habited  by  Hebrews,  Piiucnicians,  Synira,iiJ| 
bably  by  Egyptians;  and  in  iNs  imercoim,! 
have  adopted  much  of  Ihe  Phtenitun,  Hcbwi 
Syrian  dialcds. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  Hiberno-Scj'diiinik 
time  immemorial,  dirtinguiflied  three  daJtti^i 
by  them  in  fpeech,  which  have  been  araw 
thought  to  have  been  foreign  to  theitnaiivtB"! 
called  Scuii  bearla,  or  Scythian  dialed,  lada 
times  gnach-bhearla,  that  is,  the  vulgar  Mi 
mother  tongue. 

The  foreign  diale<fis  they  name : 
Earla  Pheine  or  Peine. 
Baria  File  or  Phila. 
Baria  Teibid. 
Like  the  Arabs,  having  no  character,  orguw 
exprefs  Ph,  *  tliey  ufed  the  leiler  F,  asifeft 
write  Farfi  for  Parii,  a  Parthian  or  Perfan. 

BrarJa  Teihidb  was  a  mixt  irifh,  ufed  bydlt 
ficians,  fays  Dr.  O'Brien  in  his  didionif)'. 
certain,  that  lebid  in  Irifh  js  a  phyfician,fois 
in  Arabic,  and  tabieb  in  the  Hindoftan  or  C 
dialect,  from  ihe  old  Arabic  word  tuba,  (n 
But  theliilTi  have  many  other  names  fur  a  pli) 
and  why  not  name  this  dialect  after  fomeo) 
compound-s  as  well  as  from  leibid  ;  vii  Ft 
aphyfijiari,  from  fis  an,  fcience,  and  iocami 
this  is  the  Arabic  hakeem  a   phyficiatij  le 

"  See  the  Iri(h  Grammar,  Obfervations  on  P. 

f  Fifioce,  i.  e.  He,  the  knowledge  of  loce,  healiDg 
before  liewn  in  thia  number,  tlic  power  of  the  "o 
fofihoi)  philufophos. 
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;.  to  heaUand  leagh  a  phyfician  ;  yet  wc  never  meet 
^  ith  bearia-ioca  or  bearla-leagha  ;  fo  alfo  freapaire 

a  phyfician,  from  freapa  medicine^  and  aire  a 
1iicf^  this  is  the  Chaldee  repa,  repua,  medecina; 
^pui  fanatio  9  but  we  never  hear  of  any  Iri(h  dialed 
ailed  bearla-freapaire '  confequendy  thefe  diftinc* 
ons  of  dialedts  have  another  meaning,  than  that 
he  Irifli  lexicographers  have  given  them. 

Taibid  in  Iri(h  fignifies  a  fquib  in  fpeech,  ac-* 
ording  to  Shaw. 

Teibidh,  pedantic.  Teibim  to  overcome  by  ar- 
gument; but  this  is  derived  from  taiba  in  Chaldee, 
li^ox,  didtio,  apud  grammaticos  Rabbinonim,  (ac- 
x>rding  to  Buxtorf.)  Elias  explains  taiba  to  be  vox 
(cripta. 

Thefe  dialedls  then  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  appear  to 
have  been  fo  named  from  the  citiesof  Tebetz^Tabbat, 
or  Thebes,  Phella,  and  Phanea,  which  were  contigu- 
ous to  the  fetllement  of  their  anceftors  in  Paleftine. 

The  Irifh  bearla  or  barla  fpeech,  is  fuppofed  by 
O'Brien,  to  be  derived  from  beul  the  mouth,  and 
radb  fpeech;  (a  blunder  with  a  witnefs!)  the  word 
is  certainly  corrupted  from  barol,  compounded  of 
bar  fenfe,  reafon,  learning,  and  ol  to  pronounce, 
fay,  declare. 

Heb.  Chaldee  and  Perfic,  bar,  bare,  fenfible, 
pious,  goo*^,  and  ale  to  declare  or  pronounce  ;  and 
from  the  Hebrew  bal,  fpirit,  air,  foul,  thought,  we 
have  the  Irifti  balradh  fpeech,  phrafe,  idioma. 

From  the  Irifh  bearla  or  barola,  are  derived  the 
French  words,parole,paroler,parler ;  fpeech,to  fpeak; 
and  from  the  Irifhabra  fpeech,  is  formed  another  verb 
labradh  to  fpeak,  from  whence  the  SpaniQi  palabra. 

Gnadh, 


in  !;i^  Cdiic  diaionary)  &  i 
tliz  Gciii.  De  geni  nn  aura  fa 
De  gnaws,  gni,  le  Latins  oni 
nawE,  leur  nafcor,  natos. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthag 
of  fpecch,  the  Sicilians  four,  a 
**  Poeni,  Punice  6c  Lybioc  Ic 
"  oftendil ;  idque  confirraat 
"  bilingues  memorar.  Stdli; 
'*  tioncE  diverfi  idiomatis  eun 
"  drilinguem  accepimus.  E] 
"  gilius,  Mantuam  Etrufcor 
*'  dixerit:  gemem  illi  tnplicen 
*'  Itrnos,  ip/,mque  cafutt  fml 
*'  Dempfterus,  triplicem  fuif 
*'  in  quibus  unius  Iingus.pU 
"cor,  in  ufu  fuere  &  adbi 
Etrufc.  prolegom.  p.  54.) 
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THE    ANTIENT 


ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE, 


COLLATED    WITH    THE 


IRISH. 


SPECIMEN. 


T 


O  attempt,  an  explication  of  the  language  of/ 
the  antient  Etrufcans,  Tufcans  or  Etrurians,  is  a  bold, 
undertaking,  confidering  the  various  opinions  of  the 
learned,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  very  antient 
people.  But  as  my  very  learned  friend,  Governor> 
Pownal,  obferves,  in  his  treatife  on  the  ftudy  of  anti- 
quities :  "  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  golden  chain  de?- 
fcendingfrom  heaven,  by  which  all  things arelinked 
together  in  a  general  fyflem  ;  and  that  man  has 
powers  to  trace  back  the  links  of  this  chain,  up^ 
to  the  primary  principles  of  this  fyftem ;  andi 
that  the  (ludy  of  antiquities  (hould  be  purfued  in 
this  fpirit  of  philofophy,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  thereby,  applied  as  the  commentary  of 

hiftory. 


iiicatis,  nor  the 

The  loofe  and 

thrown  out  from  i 

andcuftomsof  the 

to  light,)  we  hope  ■ 

only  of  an  edifice 

on  this  ingenious 

connected  as  thefe 

of  the  whole,  and  ' 

that  (hall  undenak 

The  authors  of 

very  great  attenti 

Etrufcans;   tliey  fi 

muft  have  been  i 

Hebrew  and  Phcer 

Halicarnaf.  declare 

*'  lingua    aut  mori 

AndBocbartconcIu 

"  a  Phoenicia  vcl  P 

"ftar."  Dcmpfter, 

Etrufcan   antiquitici 

giiagc  had  no  affin 

whilft   FafTerus  dec 

Sufpicio    totam    mw 
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nam  vix  enim  ex  omnibus  fcriptoribus  vicinas 
Phrygias  voces  fuperftites  babemus,  quae  diligcnter 
colledae,  nihil  fere  cum  Etrufcia  commune  habent; 
— multo  plures  remanent  nobis  ex  A'Ctere^gyptia, 
quae  tamen  nihil  omnino  praeeftant  ad  finem  hunc 
aflcqucndum. — That  the  Etrufcan  differed  fron:i  the 
Phrygian  is  certain ;  for  the  Phrygian  wasGomerian» 
hut  the  Etrufcan  I  think  Magogtan-Scythian,  mixed 
with  the  Phoenician  under  the  name  of  Pelafgian ; 
*'  and  the  firft  Pelafgian  fettlements  in  Etruria/*(fay 
the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory)  **  from  what 
•*  we  have  advanced,  could  not  have  been  mofiy 
**  centuries  ^fier  the  deluge^  and  very  few  after  the 
**  difpcrjion  j  and  at  that  time,  the  languages,  or 
**  rather  dialers  of  the  -Egyptians,  Aflyrians^ 
*•  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.  muft  have  ap- 

*  proached  extremely  near  to  the  Hebrew  and 

*  Phoenician,  which  the  learned  allow  to  have  been 
*^  almoft  the  fame.'* — **  Bourguet  and  Gori,  have 

adopted  a  wrong  hypothefis  in  tlieir  learned  en- 
quiries, by  fuppofing  th^.antient  Elrufccan  jan- 
**  guage  to  have  been  but  little  different  from  the 
**  Greek;  which  certainly  run?  counter  to  what  has 
**  been  advanced  by  Dionyf.  Halic.  and  Herodotus; 
**  thefe  noble  hiftorians,  whofe  authority  will  cef- 
**  tainly  bear  down  all  that  oppofe  them,  mufl 
*'  convince  every  fober  and  rational  enquirer,  that 
*'  the  Greek  and  Etrufcan  jpngues  were  vaftiy  dif- 
*'  ferent. — Bochart  deftroys  his  own  authority  by 
•*  palpably  contradiding  himfelf^  and  the  Etrufcan 
'*  words  he  produces,  as  entirely  remote  from  the 
**  languages  of  the  Ea(^,havc  been  proved  agreeable 
**  to  thofe  languages,  by  Mr.  Swinton. 

"  The 
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•*  The  Etnifean  infcnpi 
**  the  Mtental  languages, 
**  riquity  j  fome  of  them 
**  apparently  dcdiicible  fr< 
•*  tbere((»-e  were  the  prod 
*'  Others  indicate  a  lowe 
^  words  incorporated  in  i 
"  demcHiftrate  an  age,  n< 
**  tury  of  Rome,  by  fevei 
**  will  very  clearly  appea 
•*  ammer  of  tliem. — Hov 
**  bet  was  ufed  in  fome 
**■  Etrufcan  language  fpok 
**  the  Auguftan  age.  Th 
•*  prefa  teftimony  of  Gcll' 
"  two  Samnite  medals, 
**  have  been  lately  explai 
**  author. 

"That  the  moft  am 
**  proached  much  neore 
'*  than  thofe  dialcfts  of 
"  Greek-  daffies,  appears 
"  of  that  tongue  ;  if  th< 
"  of  the  Greek  dialers 
•'  iEolic ; — now,  that  thi 
■*  dialects  were  evidently- 
*'  by  Salmalius,  and  yet 
*'  fkterabk:  affinity  with«tt 
"  Suppofing  therefore,  t 
**  to  have  been  related  t 
**  and  father  Gori  conteni 
"  underfiand  this  of  the 
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in  Greece,  which  if  admitted,  will  exactly  coin* 
ctde  with  what  we  have  advanced;  but  wiii  by 
no  means  hold  true  of  the  Greek  tongue,  current 
,  ^*  in  the  clalFic  times,  at  lead  not  (6  ftrongly  its  thift 
**  formcr.'^If  therefore,  the  learned  men  above 
,  ^^  mentioned,  mean  only  that  tbcEtrufcan  language 
.  **  agrees  with  that  firft  fpoken  in  Greece,  we  rea- 
,.^  dily  fubfcribe  to  their  opinion- ;  but,  if  they  arc 
",  •*  to  be  underftood  of  the  later,  or  Hellcnical  Greek, 
,  **  wc  muft  beg  leave  to  differ  frotti  them*'*. 

It  is  furpriVing  that  the  a;uthors  of  the  Univerfal 
Wiftory,  take  no  notice  of  Pafferus,  who  has  ex- 
plained above  one  hundred -^irt>rdi&  and  infCriptioits 
in   the  Eu^Ufcan  language,  by  the  Greek  \  fee  his 
JDiiT.  4t  tt^llenifmo  Etrufeorum  &c  de  Nummis 
Etrufcis  Paeftanorum,  in  the  fecond  volume  bf  the 
SymbolaeLitterariae;  this  author  replies  toDemf>ft€t 
in  thefe  words,  ^^  ipfa  dubietas,:cum  qua  maximiis 
^  ille  philofophus  procedere  vidctur,  quamquaift  & 
•*  Gracamm  Religionum,  &  patriae  lingu«  peri- 
•^.tiffimus,  clare  oftcndit  quantum  hae  res  otcultae 
**^  habereiittirj  &  ut  ipfos  Graecbnam  fapientiffimbi 
**  Jaterent." 
1  have  not  yet  fcen  Swinton^s  works  on  thisfubjddV, 
but  from  the  perufal  of  Bochart,  Gori,  Pafferus  and 
Dcmpfter,  it -is  evident  to- me,  that  the  ancient 
Etrufcan  words  given  by  them,  huve  a  (Irong  affi- 
nity with  the  ancient  Irifti,  (sirid  thatdoftor  Ptflbkifi 
had  great  reafon  to  affert  that  the  Greek  was  form- 
ed from  the  Pelafgian,  which  according  to  theau* 
thors  here  quoted,  was  an  oriental  dialedls  the  rea- 
der will  judge  of  my  opinion  by  the  following  fpe-» 
cimens. 
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*-^<ir,  Deusi  Hibernica^'fl 

eitid,  deus;  ijra  kSff 

idantas,  dilpaieri    Hib^  A 

man,  dcus,    tus,  pi 

man,  sjamana,  noa 

.     -Iks,    (Kdand)  Sm  .% 

z-'.  ■  .Eugubinus  ex  The© 

■,v^'  - .  Deum  appeitare  Mq 

yttrimif   flinix  i   Hib.  satii 

U...  '  ipan,  atimani^  inal 

.  Julius.  .  ■    ;, 

^Ji  .vor/e,  averie  igne^ 

-verie  occam  a  adag 

.    .      fed  atraife  mla,  am 

■  urlb. 

Faliutum,  cccliira;    Hib.  1 

;        .    aghi  Arab,  fiiluk, 

CtpUie,  xui  curvi  iuni  ped 

,     .;  jicxdecripitus,  incu 

■  ;--|    :  ^rvus. 

Mw%,4ivtdeiei  Hib.  c 

dun. 
Ballpens^  cingulunii  Htlj- 
'  -;.    roiundus. 
■Nip^Sf   abliguritur ;    Hib. 

Ar.  ni-uon. 
tJiJiir,  iudioi    Hib.'  aiaio 

,  zaur. 
Lcmifid^  carnifex  ;  Hib.  la 

daien. 
Luciiino^  rex ;  vide  Prsefai 
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nomen  tribus;  Hib.   taith-leac,  luch- 


Taties 


L'uceres^ 

Hbamnes,  )      ^^»''^»  ''^>"^- 

Mantiffa^  additamentumi     Hib.   man-taps,    man- 

tdofga ;  Arab,  muftanauk  ;   Scaliger  fief  did 

vult  quafi  manu-tenfa  eo  quod  manu  porri- 

gitur. 
Natinare^  fa<ftiones  cfle  ;  Hib.  ni-teann,  nitlicai:-tc- 

ann. 
NeptUHy  deus  maris  ;  Hib.  ncamh-tonn,  i.  c.  ncamh, 

deus,  (ub-deus  &  ton,  mare# 
Tiberis^  fluvius ;  Hib.  tiobar,  fons;  is,  aquat  tioba- 

ris,  fluvius  fontium,  aqua  dulcis* 
J^adimon^  Janus  vertumntis ;  Hib.  faidhmon  fubd^us 

prophetarum  apud  veteres  Ibcrnicos,  (Vet. 

GIofT)  &  Fadheaman  princeps  fcientiarum, 

fonat* 
Vidudy  a  viro  valde  divifaj   Hib-    fidh-ua,  i«  e* 

fadhbh. 
Fola^  pppidum  aut  Arx,  ut  Volaterrse,  Volcae,  Vo- 

lumnia  ;  Hib.  baile,  vaile  \  Ar.   balid,   bi- 

lud. 
yolcanm^  deus ;  Hib.  bal-ceann,  idem&  bor-ceann. 

rVidc  Irifh  Gram.  Preface.) 
^/jy  farcimen  ex  pice  quadam;  Hib.  af-ioca,  fuccus 

vilcofus  arbufculae  vifcse  (MifsletoeJ.    . 
PoUmina^  teiliculi  porcini  \  Hib.  ball  minnan,  tefiiqu- 

licaprimi.  .    » 

Longcaia^  fardmen  longius  quam  duo  hila^Hjbv.Jlong- 

ionar,  hilla. 
Nania^    farcimen  \  .l^ib.,  impQafi  piqijarj  hillula: 
'  omafum. 

Africia^ 


dexter, 
finlftcr. 
Drtma,  priijci| 
Dammis,  equus 
^galUtor^  puer 
cuiinus, 
Byrrbiis^  camh 

buare. 

Sibiifr^  anfihiitt 

hoc  atlri 

often  dit 

Seaihar, , 

•     •     Arab.   Sii 

Deus  ma; 

'  In'^ismrfsnt 

formed  acohipa 

words  to  be  four 

which  may  prot 

t^er   of   this    ^.Q 

to  prolong  (his  | 

words   more  of 

that  the  antient 

Elruria,  agreed  if 

Nerfia.narn.,    -., 
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Sat.  10.  fortunam  vult  intelH^i  quae  apud 
Nyrtiam  coHtur,  undc  fuit  Sejanus.     Errat 
fane,  nam  ut  vcrum  fit,  Nurtiam  cflc  Fortu- 
nam, illud  tamen  incptum  apud  Nyrtiam  coll 
— nullus  cnim  locus,  quod  fciam  in  Tufcia 
CO  nomine.  (Dcmpfter,  de  Etrur.  Regal.) 
The  antient  Irifli  named  the  laft  day  of  the  year 
rith,  a  word  explained  in  the  old  gloflarifts,  by 
a-arith,  that  is,  a  new  reckoning ;  it  is  commonly 
itten  nuiidh,  and  nurith*     Nuridh,   fays  Mr, 
aw,  (in  his  Iri(h  didtionary)  is  the  fame  as  nua- 
:i,  that  is,  Iqftyear.    1  find  it  alfo  named  nua-itis* 
it  is,  the  new  ^ra,   which  was  probably  written 
r fia  by  fome  Greek  or  Roman  author.   The  Irifti 
ve  a  proverb  itill  in  ufe,  viz.  gur  mharamaod 
ti  anuarith,  or,  anuairis,  that  is,  may  we  be  alive 
d  well  at  ihe  next  day  ofnuarith. — This  day 
Dfcd   the  druidical  feftival  of  Nollag,  defcribed 
464 ;  it  concluded  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  ihield, 
fpended  in  each  arch-druid's  houfe,  to  denote  the 
imber  of  years  of  each  cyde.     This  was  un- 
Hibtedly  the  cuftom  of  the  Etrufcans,  as  defcribed 
f  Livy  in  his  i  Decad.  1.  7.  *'  Vulfiniis  quqque 
clavos  indices  numeri  annorum  fixos  in  templo  ^ 

NOR- 

*  Prima  peprum  templa  fuere  luci :  arae  trt6t^  in  montibu8» 
106  prifca  religio  Diis  facravit ;  hinc  plures  in  Etruna  ad 
»c  tempus  nomina  antiquse  fuperftitionis  fervant,  ut  mons 
»vs8y  Mons  Summanus,  Mons  Cererii ;  ut  fileam  de  ht8»  quoa 
nga  fxculpFum  ferie  ignarum  lulgus  idiomate  fuo  corrupit, 
^iifque  dcdicatos  fuIfTe  manifcfte  adparet.  Sacra  Diis  hiEtz. 
b  arboribus,  quas  ipfis  quoque  Diis  Etrufconim  Religio 
Lcravit,  clare  adnotat  Plinius  :  Vetuftior  autem  urbe  in 
Vol.  IIL  N*».  XIL  C  c  Vjiticano, 


d 

1 

1 

ILI 

word  nuairis,  1 

from  tlie  Arabic 

the  new  year,  I 

word  year,  but 

Cjmi/Ius.    Merc 

PhoEnicia 

.■       by,  Chadi 

t         of  princei 

but  (ami 

a  crookec 

Nmus.  The  El 

Lycophrc 

proweft, 

aniient  's 

Umpr  in 

-        prO^Nat 
Monf.  0 
of  Bruflel 
the  delct 
DiiV.  at 

V«i«no  ;j(«,  in  q 

arborem  jam  turn 
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is.  A  tomb^  a  monument  to  the  dead;  Irilh 
liart,  i.  e*  lia  a  ftone,  irt  death;  lothort,  i.  e. 
fc>bort,  i.  c.  feart,  a  tomb.  (Vet.  Gloff.  Hib.) 
Thefe  wordb  have  been  miftaken  by  Gorif 
Dempfter,  8rc.  to  fignify  Diis  Manibus,  be-- 
emfei  they  are  tfie  leading  words  on  the 
Etntfcan  monumenta. 

m.  A  tomb^  a  grate  1  Ir.  luiba,  leaba ;  hence 
the  name  of  teaba  graine,  leaba  dernK)d,  given 
to  thofe  afittem  monuments^  found  in  feveral 
parts  of  Ireland^  defcribed  m  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  work. 

iy$s.  tJktnr  an  oracle,  (Plutarch)  Irtfli  tadhas, 
talhas,  •  tsthmhas,  whence-  the  Greek  themis. 

»i  ChiLd^reit,  Tons,  trrbei;  (fiGi,  nati;  Gori,) 
In  clarth)  chiWycnf,  pofterity^  tribe,  dan  or 
&mily^=a  breed  or  gencfration.    Several  of 

'  the  lerfftoHes  of  Ireland  begin  with  this  word 
Claim,  diAinguilhed  by  the  family  names  of 
the  tribes  that  inhabited  them,  as  Clanbreafail, 

■     Glan^lmaih,  &c.   The  word  is  a  corruption 

of  ccSc  a  chHtf,  and  Ian  pcrfcdt,  coiclan,  i.  e. 

ckm  I   Atabtc  kauk  a  child. 
Miv  A:  wmpte,  a  ptece  of  worfhip  1  Ir.  fan, 

ts  Fah  Lobuia,  i^e  dhurch  of  St.  Lobus,  in 
ttve  GOuiltyof€0fkei|&ei  the  word  is  derived 
from  ttK  Oldf  word  fan- or-  phan,  the  fun,  the 
lacrcd  fke^i  hence  fan^leac,  a  druidical  altar, 
the  fenie  asCrom-kKic  ((fee  O'Brien  and  Shaw 

acFan.) 

C  c  a  Faftu^ 
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fiimr.    ATepiildire;  Ir.  fadhbhan,  (favan)a  tainifr 

Ijs,  a  mole  hill,  a  tomb. 

Zjit,  /.!/■«,  iiiiUs.      Arnobiiis   acknowledges  lixit 

words  of  Etrufcan  origin  ;  quafiLauraE<ii6oi 

a  vicis,  the  god  or  gods  who  prefervcdbok 

hot  >,  and  prefided  over  citiesirf 

priv  it  fignifies  alfo  the  chirao^ 

fire  ;Uing  houfe,  with  the  maka 

La'  Iocs  not  approve  of  this  dof 

vat  iks  they  are  derived  ftoni  it 

ro.— Bullet  thinks,  thaiair 

HI  t  ipHcd  a  chimney^  orfiit-fifti' 

ire)  Ggnify  a  family  or  biiJ|l 

jn,,    in  hence  the  gods  Lares,  iktiC 

^^.'    domeltjc  gous,   which  they  placed  over tlw 

chimney-pieces.      In    old    Iriih,    lar  if  the 

ground  floor  of  a  houfe,    the  ground,  haJ, 

,.^.   a  family  ;  but  lere  is  omnipoteni,  puillinii 

,  ,     whence  it  became  a  family  name,  now  writKS 

ij,,,     O'Leary ;  in  Perfic  ler,  ler-ler,  omnipoteDO, 

,j,^     a  name  of  God;  Arab.  Leh,  God.   Tfe 

^  I    Elriifcan  Larles  is  compounded  of  the  InH 

Lere,  Omnipotent,  and  Art,  God,  henccit 

^;;j,1    Lares  were  guardian  angels  of  the  RonuM. 

Ri  .'.Vonius   rightly  obferves,    that   lar  \rai  in 

(..  ■  I    Etriifcan  name  for   prince,   ruler,  nam  k 

•  fj.     Herrufca  vox  eft,  &  principem  fignificat,ut 

_,,.    .  docuil  Scaliger  ad  Propcrtium  ;  hence,  in  ^ 

^    vniodern  Iri(h,  lere  is  religion,  devolion,  iSii 

fometimes  written  leor,  as  leor-gniomh,  tni 

,  .,•' leor-dhoilgeas,  fatisfaftion,  and  contrilion  in 

pen- 
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pennance.  Ex.  neartaidh  me  a  Thiarna  chum 
mo  cheanna  d*fai(idin  mailleria  leor-dhoilgeas, 
i.  e.  ilrengthen  me  O  Lord,  to  confefs  my 
crimes  with  devout  contrition!    The  Irilh 
now  write  lar,  lathar,  the  tb  is  not  founded, 
but  lengthens  the  fyllable,  as  lar ;  this  liberty 
of  the  Irifli  poets  of  the  twelfth  century,  has 
hurt  the  language  much  ;  fee  Lere  and  La- 
thar,  in  all  the  modern  Irifh  dictionaries. 
',  lo/damb.     Teagh  comhnaighe  arigh :    agus 
Patruin  airighe  gach  tighe  do  reir  Paganai. 
Lar,  a  houfe,  a  family,  a  dwelling,  and  the 
patron  or  guardian  angel  of  each   houfe, 
according  to  the  Heathens.    (Plunkefs  IrKh 
Diaionary,  MS.) 
^he  Etrufcans  were  remarkable  for  medicinal 
srs  ;  fo  were  the  antient  Irifti  and  Scots. — Lau- 
:  celebres  fcriptores  Dionyf.  Hal.  Strabo,  Varro, 
ilii  in  Etruria,  medicatas  faluberrimas  aquas. 
ri  de  .£dificiis  Etrufc.) 

.n  hoc  praellas  hero,  fili  Diogenis, 
tuod  illi  ex  utre  aquam  mittis  ?  an  hoc  te 
litas? — at  hoc  padto  utilior  te  Tufcus  Aquilex. 

(Varro  in  Quinquatribus.) 

.quaslicium  dicitur,  quum  aqua  pluvialis  reme- 
quibufdam  elicitur :  ut  quondam,  fi  creditur, 
ali  lapide  in  urbem  dudto.  (Feftus.j 
7^x,  with  the  modern  Latins,  implies,  he  that 

conveyeth  water    by  pipes,    or  findeth  a 

fpring,  a  water  bailiff. 

Manalis^ 
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in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Gomeriah  Welfli. 
In  the  Bafque  or  Cantab  :  loun,  launa,  God, 
Lord.  In  the  Sclavonic  lunak  a  hero  (Ir. 
Aonacb)  lohn  the  head,  the  upper  part. 
(Shaw.)  this  word  is  often  written  aon  by 
the  modern  Irifh,  ao  and  io  having  the  fame 
found.  If  I  miftakc  not,  the  Irifli  name  of 
Wednefday,  viz.  cad-aon,  or,  dia  cadiononn, 
the  day  of  holy  Ibnn,  was  fo  named  from  the 
worlhip  to  the  omnipotent  God,  afHgned  on 
that  day.  lanus  primus  coronarum  inventor 
fuit.  (Draco  Corcyrasus) ;  lonn  was  the  fame 
as  Baal  or  Belus  with  the  Heathen  Irifh,  and 
this  accounts  for  lanus  being  elleemed  the 
famie  as  Apollo  by  the  Romans.  (See  Ma* 
crobius  Sat.  i.  9.)  •*Some  undertake,  fays 
^*  he,  to  prove  lanus  to  be  the  Sun^  and  that 
"  he  is  reprefented  double,  as  being maftei  of 
**  both  gates  of  Heaven,  becaufe  he  dpens 
**  the  day  when  he  rifes,  and  (huts  it  when 
^^  he  fets.  His  ftatues  are  marked  oh  the 
*^  right  hand  with  the  number  ^cx),  and  on 
the  left  with  65,  to  fignify  the  meafiirc  of 
the  year.  Cicero  fays  in  his  third  book  of 
"  Etymologies,  that  Cornificius,  calls  him 
'*  not  I  AN  US  but  Eanus.  In  the  antient 
**  poems  of  the  Salii,  he  is  ftiled  the  God  of 
•'  Gods.  He  is  drawn  with  a  key  and  a  rod. 
"  He  has  1 2  altars  one  for  each  month  of  the 
"year.  Marcus  Meffela  conful,  &  augur  g^ 
^^  years,  begins  his  difcdurfe    upon   lanus 

*•  thus 
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interpretams  eft  V.  C.  Bourguettius,   nuncu- 

paturorthiumvers.  s6,  36,46,  quod  hujus 

carminis  numeri  quam    altiilima  &   inten* 

tifTima  voce    ferentur;  V^  enium    grxci 

dicunt,  quod  arduum  eft,  &c  quam  altifllma 

voce  elevatum — poflunt  etiam,  ut  redte  fecit 

Bourguettius,  infcribi  litaniae,  quia  precesad 

Jovem  cum  ejulatu  &  lamentis  ahifBma  voce 

prolatis  continent. — (Gori  Mufeum  Etrus. 

Prolcg.  p.  g^.  torn.  I.) 

he  Greek  orthion  is  certainly   explained  by 

as  and  Plutarch  by  fubiata  and  intenta  voce; 

the  i^^  of  Homer  is  undoubtedly  the  fame 

le  Irifti  Ortha,  a  poem^  a  colledl,  a  prayer,  an 

on,  a  charm,  a  prophecy,  whence  Orthia  in 

*k  fignifies  vaticinor,  to  prophecy  ;  f Hefych.) 

as  O'Brien  obferves,  it  fliould  be  written  Artha 

1  taken  in  the  laft  fenfe. — Ortha,  i.  c.  cile  TVct. 

r.  Hib.)     Now  eile  in  the  modern  lexicons,  is 

ained  by  prayer,  oration  ;  but  it  was  a  publick 

on  or  prayer  to  the  deity,   compofed  by  the 

eor  Druid}  (fee  p.  52$.  )  and  is  the  fame 

he  Arabic  ilahc,  ilahe-ut,  a  hymn  ^  in  which 

uage  or,  implies  an  oration  rythmically  com- 

d,  whence  the  Irifli  ordn  a  fong   but,  or,  in  the 

)ic  alfo  fignifies  a  fupplication  made  with  humi- 

(Richardfon)  and  expreffes  the  Iri(h  laodhan 

cred  oration  in  verfe,   (made  with  humility) 

I  whence  the  Greek  furmmm  and  the  Latin  litania, 

fiy)  i.  e.  fupplicatio :  thus  the  Arabic  dua,  a 

cr  to  Heaven,  is  turned  by  the  Irilh  into  diian, 

now  fignifiesa  poem,  canto,  rhyme  ;  in  Perfic 

divan  i 


nondd 
m'tn  m 
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divan  ;  a  word  which  originally  fignified  tn  o 
in  verfe  made  to  the  deity,  and  this  onTica  I 
prayer  was  made  with  Cndh  or  odh  i.  e.)  fingiiigiat 
mulick,  whence  adli,  and  odh  in  IrrOi,  and  adii 
Arabic  and  Perfic,  txprels  e!oqusnce,oraiion,!09g, 
tnufick,  notes;  iliis  word  the  Iriih  coinpaunl 
with  ra  or  radh  fpeech  (as  adhradh,)  to  etprtf 
worfhip,  prayer  to  God  ;  hence  the  latin  ode,  odi, 
anode,  a  fong  i  odeum  a  muHc  room,  idoroti 
worfhip,  Stc.  In  like  manner  if  I  am  not  miflikq 
the  Irilh  crom,  adoration,  or  the  &£i  of  fining  Ih 
ortha,  (from  whence  cromthear  a  prieft,  a  proptf^ 
formed  the  Latin  carmen,  an  ode,  a  propiitojrt 
the  Bohemian  chram,  a  temple,  a  place  ufworilsp] 
and  from  the  Irilh  cuirm,  excommunication,  (Hefa 
cheremj  the  Latin  carmen  fignified  alfo,  fcntenceffl 
condemnati'jn  to  punifhment,  (See  Cuirmsbon] 
With  great  reafon  therefore  the  learned  Goii  sbh- 
eludes  his  prolegomena  on  the  Eirufcan  and 
Palafgian  tables,  wiihthefe  words  ;  "  Ex  hislsbi^ 
*'  tum  Etriilcis  turn  Ptlal'gicisobfervare  etiamnoc 
*'  fine  voluptace  polTumus,  Lalinfe  Hngus  incunitw- 
"  la,  qufe  non  foJura  Gtxcx  !ingt:se,  verumeuiDi 
"  Pelafgicx  and  Etrufcre  ortum  iuLim  &  augmw 
'*  lum  maxime  debet,  adeo  ut  horum  (luwjo! 
•'  indiomaium  diaiettiis  cenfcii  debeat." 

To  this  let  us  add  his  obfervations  in  the  lirf 
diflettation  of  his  fecond  volume,  and  tliofe  o 
Dempfter  in  the  additions  to  his  fecond  vo).  am 
compare  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preface  to  tia 
cffay  with  ihe  Ihort  fpeciracn  here  given,  and  th 
ancient  hiftory  of  the  Itifii,  and  there  cannot  in  m; 
humble 
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tumble  opinion  remain  a  doMbt^  but  that  die  iincieot 
rUh  and  the  anciem  Pelaigians^  and  Eimfcani 
If  ere  one  lind  the  fame  people.  **  Ab  alia  tiadbnt 
^  ortum  habere  (Ctrufbi)  non  pbtuifle,  cptam  kb 
^  JEgyptiis("^porro  non  mkandum^  RutoceB  de  hao 
^  .^gyptionim  in  faac  Italise  partem  ougrittibnt 
^^  verba  iion  feciffe,  nam  VetuftiflUnis  temporibul 
^  yt  pkrrimufxl  fada  populorum  liitris  non:  odan^ 
^'  xnendabantur,  vel  depecdiic  erant  anriquifinMd 
^^biftorifl^.  Ut  aqtem  oonciiicmus  noilram  hand 
^  opinioMm  cum  ilia  fcriptorum^  qui  paffim  l^tnxC* 
^  cod  a  Lydiia  ortos  tmdautt  coAtitigare  pocbiri 
*^  quod  profugi  illi  ex  .£gypto  primum  coiiibdeniit 
^  in  locisproximioribus  Aiiae,  &  praefertim  Lydiae ; 
**  &  poftea,  irruentibus  aliunde  populis,  pulfi  in 
^^  Italiam  advenerint.  £t  Plutarchus  in  Romulo 
^*  tradit,  populos  Illos  in  Lydiam  ex  alia  regione  ad* 
•*  veniffe ;  &  licet  dicat,  Pelafgos  fuifle  ex  Theflalia 
•*  profeftos ;  attamem  exploratum  eft,  fcriptores, 
^*  cum  eos  latuerint  antiquiiTimae  gentium  migrati- 
^^  ones,  eas  tribuifTe  faepe  faepius  recentioribus 
^^  Pelafgis,  quorum  gefta  magis  nota  erant,  qui  a 
^^  Theflalia  pulfi,  vagi  per  varias  regiones  circumie- 
••  runt.**  (Additam.  DempfterideEtruria  Regali.) 

Poft  Aborigines  diverfis  temporibus  in  Italiam 
trajecerunt  Siculi,  Umbri,  Ligures  &  Aufones  five 
Aurunci,quos  aliqui  ante  Aborigines  advenifle  exif- 
timant.  HosScythicaeoriginis,  ab  Aufone  Atlan- 
tis filio  dudlos  in  Italiam,  atque  efTe  Hcmeri  Laef* 
trigonas — Pelafgorum  prima  fedes  fuit  Phoenician- 
quod  vero  Tyrrheni  acPelafgi  ejufdem  generis eflcnr, 
teftantur  etiam  plures   veteres  audlpres,  quorum 

loca 
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loca  adfert  Bodiartus — pro  Barbaris  habtti  font 
Gracds  JPelaigi  8c  Etrufci ;  Barbari    etiam  habi 
anttquiifiini  Hifpani  qui    perinde   ac    Etrufci, 
Fhasnidbus  artes  8c  litteraturam  didicere,  ut  vide 
eft  in  eorum  veterrimis  numismatisy   atque  ia  cdi 
alphabetOy  eorum    litters   exdem  fere    funt ; 
Etruicae.    Turdetani    Hifpanorum  doftiilimi, 
tradit  Strabo,  &utfamae]us  tempeftate  fcrebat, 
iexannorum  millibu%  grammaticam  &  vetuffiffin: 
literis   infcripta    monumenta,   quin  &  poeout 
l^efque  metris  conditas,  habuere. — Mulu  tame 
quse    Bocbartus   Fbaenicibus  tribuit,   vercor  i 
etiam  Etrufcis  tribuenda  iint. 
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domeflic  documents  iom 
formation,  which  we  fho 
The  difcufllon  of  this  n 
Ic&a,  iavoKe  one,  ad\ 
gaintsl  from  coniroverfy 
difcovcred  ;  as  in  an  a] 
phibfopluc  direction,  ii 
detide,  wlieiher  the  P^ 
literature  and  dvilizatioHt 
long  rcpofe  from  foreign 
thry  had  been  the  rud< 
fequeftercd  barbarians  in 
latter  alternative,  muft 
our  predeceflbrs  ;  but  T 
is  preferable  to  Error,  ft 
and  fupported  by  the  d 
This  di-cilinn  IS  not  ye 
for  a  better,  will  1  am 
genius  and  ability  unitt 
amining  thofe  evidences 
fome,  and  fume  1  havi 
Differintms,  wherein  I 
into  fome  miftakes,  wh 
manufcripts,  put  into  i 
other  friends,  1  have  retr 
however,  neither  coni 
weighty  in  importance, 
the  principal  faBs  j  I  f; 
doubtlefs  in  the  examin 
and  poetical  matter. whit 
counts  of  nations,  wc  i 
and   thijs  it  lias  provet 
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aurcfaeSy  relative  to  the  remote^  periods  of  hiftory, 
I  every  other  European  country,  even  the  moft  eh 
ghtened.  It  is  enough,  if  we  can  difcoYer  fatht 
tading  and  ufeful  truths,  ftripped  of  their  falfc 
rnaments  ;  iind  our  fuccefs  on  the  prefenl  fubje£t 
ill  be  the  niore  complete,  if  fome  fa6ts  difcoveraWc 
1  our  earl  left  traditions,  can  be  found  to  corrc- 
pond  with  thofe  of  the  learned  and  dtflant  nations 
if  Egrepty  who  held  no  intercourfe  of  literature  ot 
ny  other  commercial  engagements,  with  the  an^ 
lent  ihfanbitants  of  this  ifland. 

Among  thofe  learned  nations,  I  allude  to  the 
T^ckns  m  particular.  The  correfpondence  between 
bme  of  their  oldeft  traditions,  and  fome  preferved 
ft  JfekndBmohg the  people  we  dtnoxn'mztc  Mikjians^ 
herws  demonftrably,  that  the  two  nations,  had  ori- 
ginally the  fame  oriental  matters.  It  proves  the  early 
txiportation  of  the  elements  of  arts  and  literature' 
ato  our  Britannic  ifles ;  the  Phoenicians  have  cer- 
iirily  traded  with  thofe  ifles,  and  for  the  fecurity 
F  thtir  cortimerce,  have,  very  probably,  made 
>fxie  f^ttlements  in  each. 

The  elements  of  arts,  once  imported  into  remote 
fid  detached  countries,  may  be  obliterated,  and  no 
r^MW  Wt  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  revolutions  and 
x>nquefts(  and  from  a  civilized  ftate,  nations 
iway  rrfapfe  into  their  original  favage  life.  No  fiich 
evolution  took  place  in  Ireland^  from  the  aera  of 
Ab  fubjetftion  to  a  colony  from  the  continent,  to  its 
fitbtted  firbmiffioA  to  an  Englifh  monarch,  in  the 
ittttlfA)  century.  In  a  free  and  unconquered  ftate, 
"ihcy  hsrve  not  loft  the  ufe  of  the  elements  importecj 
Toi.  HI.  N^.  XII.  Dd  by 
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by  their  Spanifh  or  Cd 
inftances,  we  find  thai 
legillation  and  arts,  ai 
they  made  confiderabi* 
What  fuch  a  nation  ■ 
exclufion  from  any  fci( 
and  Rome,  prefents  an 
take  our  enquiry  from 
may  be  rewarded  with  \ 
You,  Sir,  have  led  t 
lights  which  invite  othi 
man  as  a  focial  being  ti 
he  ihould  be  tried  by  f 
any  refined  theory.  1 
ledge  concerning  him, 
on  every  ftage  of  adit 
ence  of  local  religion, 
on  ihc  aftion  itfeif. 

You  need  not  be 
can  be  learned,  concei 
this  ifland  from  Grcel 
(lightly  about  them,  a 
the  degree  of  their  \ 
their  remotenefs  from  ' 
Romans  alfo,  who  nevei 
been  much  in  the  fam 
thofe  enlightened  nati( 
muft  have  received  rai 
fea-faring  men,  who  t 
touched  on  our  coafts. 
rally  the  ieaft  to  be  d 
mufl  know  little  or  no 
the  country.     The  Iri 
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by  the  battles  fought  between  them  iil 

li?  incompeteiicy  df  foreign  teftimoiiics^  th« 
:  ftate  of  Ireland  muft  be  as  little  known,  as 

any  other  northern  country j  if  no  credit  be 
the  documents  ftill  preferved  in  the  old  lan- 
of  its  inhabitants :  and  indeed  much  labout 

late,  been  employed,  to  reprefent  thefe  re-^ 

as  the  impofitions  of  rhetceftary  bards^  oh 
de  and  credulity  of  barbarous  chieftains.  \t 
ever  very  remarkable^  that  this  ferlteHci  btfoiri 
lid  not  produce  its  proper  effect,  in  impofmg 
on  a  fubjedt,  reprefented  to  be  of  all  othersi 
3ft  unprodudlive; — Far  from  it. — ^To  fill  up 
;at  void  made  in  time,  and  that  by  themfelves^ 
lation,  (a  powerful  inftrument  in  the  hands 
1  writers)  was  fet  to  work^  and  foon  found 
als  \  the  cru  de  tales  on  Fin  Mac  Cumbdl^ 
her  Irifh  warriors,  were  picked  up,  and  call 
new  and  pleafing  form.  The  principal  in^ 
1  was  well  anfwered,  aild  hejtt  to  tbat^  thofci 
'ere  to  ferve  as  the  beft  ground  we  have,  for 

hiftory.  Otfin^  Fin*s  (not  *  Fingal's)  fori 
e  the  hiftorian.  But  it  is  well  knoWii,  that 
lies  were  at  all  times  taken  for  what  they  are^ 
imufements  for  the  vulgar,  recited  in  various 

to  this  day,  among  them.     They  reprefent 

is  name  of  Psngal  was  not  known  in  the  highlands  of 
f  till  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac  Pherfom  He  )^as  known 
here,  by  his  proper  name,  of  Fin  Mac  Cutnbai^  of 
?/»  as  we  pronounce  it.  See  an  account  of  this  Fin 
[iftory  of  Scotland^  by  HeQor  Boetbitm 

D  d  a  Oifin^ 
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O^K,  (not  Offian)  ^ 
as  a  hero,  and  fome 
Teen,  but  the  langv 
be  modern  compoGii 
gant  invention.  T 
done  Oj^  more  jafti 
fabric,  reared  on  this 
yet  i^uch  was  liie  imi 
Ollian,  that  it  was 
folidity.  Hiflorical 
nature  variable,  wer 
fome  divejfion,  to  fe 
new  fLiccefibr  ia  ihift 
From  tliefe  tlieori 
give  llicm  credit,  ou 
us  by  the  old  native 
(bnable.  They  are  a 
which  efcaped  the 
raged  in  Ireknd  ihroi 
century.  In  no  coi 
greater  deftruftion  ; 
of  the  gencraliiy,  ant 
ern  Barbarians,  fonM 
down  to  colletl  as  m 
wreck.  Cormac,  kij 
began  a  compilation 
and  he  complains  of  ' 
at  the  time,  relative 
tors:  Imptudttugem  il 
oblivifcens  \  a£ia  eorum  ■ 
had  itseffed.  The 
fet  other  compilers  t 
to  the  common   hca 
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d  patronage  for  the  undertaking.  Pity  it  is,  that 
iy  confined  ihemfelves  to  epitomes,  or  that  the 
ger  works  they  had  before  them,  are  moftly  Idft  : 
t  to  the  labours  of  tbefc  epitomi^ers  we  owe  the 
efervation  of  our  carlieft  traditions;  the  Scytho- 
iltic  or  Celtiberian  origin  of  the  antient  Scots^  and 
eir  intercourfes  with  tfec  orientals  before  thetr  ar- 
ral  in  Ireland.-^The  poew,  our  firft  hiftorians, 
TC  it  is  true,  mixed  thefc  truths  with  the  heroic 
kd  marvellous,  but  this  was  originaify  the  pratfticc 
fs  I  have  hinted  ah-cady)  in  every  European  coun- 

y- 

Gti  the  aTrival  of  ihe  ScotJ  in  Ireland,  arts  were 
rr  hi  their  infancy,  through  aH  the  regions  of  the 
rfl.  It  was  oiriy  in  a  long  courfc  of  time,  that 
:al  itience  was  improved,  and  that  laws  were 
nmed  and  promulgated  in  this  ilfend.  Thefe  rm- 
O'Ccment^  were  the  work  of  the  Frleas,into  whofe' 
Jer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Druids,  fome  of  our 
sateft  princes  have  entered  themfelves,  and  who 
the  midft  of  the  fierceft  domeftic  hoftilities,  en- 
jrcd  profound  repofe  for  ftudy.  Their  improve- 
snts  were  doubtli^fs  gradual.  Some  good  lightsf 
B  thrown  on  particular  periods  and  revolutions, 
itecedently  to  the  firft  century  of  our  vulgar  abra, 
ticn  laws  were  firft  committed  to  writing  under 
ic  patronage  of  ConcovarMac  NeJ^a^  king  of  I  lifter. 
Tie  epitomizers  of  the  ninth  century,  have  rendered 
s  this  fervice :  in  other  refpedts,  they  exhibit  but 
:tle  critical  knowledge.  Little  credit  is  due  to  the 
ttalogue  of  proper  names  they  give  us  of  Iriflt 
ioiiarchs  before  the  return  of  fuatbal  the  accept- 
bie,  from  bis  exile  in  North  Britain  \  years  of  reigns 

and 
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and  genealogies  ill-re^ 
parr,  but  a  mere  techn 
out  regard  to  true  chro 
in  Europe  before  the  li 
even  for  fome  lime  aftei 
moft  3  perpetual  ftate  o 
miners,  make  no  dift 
monarchsand  intruders^ 
own  party,  and.not  by 
The  ftate  of  civil  goverr 
Jllternately  killed  one  ar 
lefs  be  very  defedive. 

Thisflate  of  tl.ingBJ 
calamities  having  arriv 
tlie  two  deftrudlive  wan 
Milefiau  lajkmajlers,  a 
confequence,  on  the  elei 
iahle  to  the  throne  of  ' 
Belgians  (in  hatred denot 
dued,  but  reftored  to  thi 
to  power  alfo,  particu 
Leiii/ier  and  Cbmught.  i 
order  of  hereditary  fucce 
was  eftabliihed.  Reign; 
rary  oppofition  to  their  a( 
of  fatlions  to  fet  afide  thi 
accurately  recorded,  and 
ceHion  from  father  to  I 
ableft  that  ever  reigned 
floiirilhed  during  the  thr< 
converfion  of  the  nation  t 
tory  proves  the  ufe  and 
jelter^  arnong  them  in  a  I 


Va. 
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.averred  without  the  hazard  of  a  miftake,thac  among 
all  the  northern  heathen  nations  of  Europe^  the  old 
.inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  Angular  in  tranfmitting 
^good  memorials  of  themfelves  in  their  own  language^ 
long  before  the  introdudion  of  Gr^^^and  Rtman 
literature  among  them. 

In  my  former  letter  to  you,  fir,  I  have  given 
^jfome  proofs,  that  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the 
^antient  Scuit  or  Scots^  aflferting  their  origin  from  the 
:Scyib(hOhs  of  Spain^  is  well  founded.     They  did  not 
^  arrive  originally  from    Britain^  as  has  been  lately 
ad  van  ced   on  mere  conje^^ture,  or  equally  precari- 
ous authority;     They  fpokethe  Oltic  languc^e^  in 
^the  form  it  bdrc  among  the  Oltes  or  Scytbo-  Celts  of 
^^pairL    In  time,  they  improved  it,  'till  it  became  an 
^harmonious,  copious  and  vigorous    tongue,  and 
'.  continued  ilationary,  in  its  fyntax,  after  arriving  at 
.  its  daflical  flandard.    It  could  not  arrive  at  this  per- 
'^  fedion  certainly,  without  the  gradual  cultivation  of 
'  it^  by  letters.     It  is  as  different  in  fyntax  from  the 
Gomaraeg  of  our  neighbours  the  fVelJb^  as  the  mo- 
■  dcrn  Englijb^  is  from  the  high  Dutch  of  Germany  ; 
and  indeed  as  different  as  any  two  tongues*  de- 
fended from  the  fame  primaevel  fource,  can  be. 
What  but  a  defcent  from  different  Gr/z/rfiocks,  could 
IMToduce  fo  little  kindred  of  conftrudion,  in  the 
'  tongues  of  lYit Britotis  and  Scots?  Imagination  proli- 

-  fie  in  darting  objcdtions,  muft  in  the  inftance  be- 

'  fore  us  labour  in  vain  :  for  you,  fir,  have  foreclofed ' 
*  everydoubt  on  the  fubjedl.    Through  your  learned 

-  refearches,  we  difcover  a  great  number  of  oriental 
terms  in  the  Irijb  that  cannot  be  found  in  ihtlVelJb^ 

'  and  you  demonltrate  that  thofe  oriental  words 
<  were 
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were  learned  on  ilie  comment,  and  importei  f 
it,  by  a  colony  of  flrangcrs,  who  made  a  laAiof 
final  fettlement  in  Inland. 

You  have  fhewnihat  the  anticnt  ^ijiJiwn, 
moft  roving  people  on  earth,  have  wandered 
the  well,  and  mixed  with  the  Celies  ai  SpaiM,v 
language  and  rr' 
ent  from  their 
were  vifitcd,  ar 
their  Caribagmii 
ly  among  them, 
prefled  by  po' 
migrated  into 
licuJar  dialeft 
of  which  you 


r-s  were  originally  liiiled 
I  There,  thefc  S^ibH 
•uflcd  by  the  Phaaicim, 
rity.  Thus  ififtruifl«J,  i 
too  crowded  at  home,  a 
Tipelled  by  fame  othero 
,  hither  they  imported  i 
le  Pbifnian^  in  tbeexplaiu 
adc  a  good  progrels  :  M 
they  brought  the  eituiems  of  fymbolical  writ 
and  letters  in  a  number  of  fixteen  cyphers,  fijcli 
prevailed  even  in  Greece  before  the  addiiionil 
phabetical  cyphers  were  invented.  Such  «fi 
with  the  new  lights  you  have  caft  upon  th 
from  the  oriental  tongues,  are  fiiperior  in  aull 
ticily  10  the  molt  anticnt  infcriptions. 

Some  traditions  of  theamient  Scots,  relati« 
their  G-/;i^erw»  original,  but  omitted  in  my  for 
letter,  may  properly  have  a  place  in  this  :  Thefl 
and  Med'ihrtga,  t  lie  tliberi  and  Hermiitit  of  Spain,  i 
an  origin,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Breagb^  Midbe-Brf 
tlie  Htberi  and  Hertmonii  of  \reland.  The  Fi 
Sreagh  of  Mcaib,  called  alio  Clan-Breogl^ain,  we 
linize  Biigantes,  and  they  were  doubilcls  of 
lame  Cejiic  flock  with  the  other  roving  Briganu 
Surope. 
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The  Hibiri  and  Hiremonii^  were  tfae  principot 
royal  families  of  Ireland.  The  former  who  bad 
their  chief  fettlements  in  the  fouth,  held  a  corvef- 
pendence  with  their  parent  country 9  of  which  we' 
Iwve  an  iliuftrating  infiance  at  the  dofe  of  the- 
ificond  oentury  ;  Eogan  the  great,  king  of  Mnn/hr^ 
exiled  from  his  country  by  the  HeremonH^  took  re* 
luge  under  a  Spanijb  prince  of  Gathcia^  who  received 
him  with  great  fympathy.  The  Irijb  Hibciian^  iir^ 
finuated  himfdf  fo  much  into  the  favour  of  the 
Spanijb  prince*  that  he  Ibortly  obtained  the  latter'^ 
fiAer  in  marriage,  and  after  fome  time,  he  obcatMd 
siHb,  a  number  of  Spanijb  for ces^  at  whofe  head*  he 
invaded  Jr^land^  and  regained  not  only  his  former 
gOTerBn>ent,  but  obliged  the  then  reigning  mo- 
viarch  of  htloftd^  to  furrender  up  to  liim  the  domt- 
mon  of  half  the  iddnd 

This  Fevolutiont  one  of  the  beft  authenticated  iit 
the  hiftory  of  the  antitni  Scois^  is  well  worthy  of  at-- 
tentioB.  It  ^aw«  the  eaxlieF  times  into  a  contrail 
with  the  middk  ages,  and  it  proves  that  the  Cakic  of 
treland^  was  itill  int?elligible  in  the  kingdom  of 
GalUcia.*  If  the  M/^^Iri(h  were  not  defcend^ 
fk>nD  a  i^n{^  (lock,  is  it  credible,  that  any  tribe 
among  them,  would  apply  for  fuccour,  to  a  foreigm 

♦  After  what  ha«  been  advanced,  on  the  Spanijh  extraSioa 
of  tbe  antient  Scats^  it  will  be  vain  to  afTert,  that  the  evidencea 
v^bich  depofe  for  the  fa£^»  are  not  to  be  credited^  unlefs  incon- 
teftible  proofs  are  produced  to  fhcw  their  incompetency. — In 
rain  will  it  be,  to  oppofe  to  thofc  evidences,  m  •  contradic- 
tarj  hypothefes  of  Mt.  Mac  Fherfony  and  Mir.  tfhitaker.'^^ 
Sc»  the  Revs.  Mr*  Lcdwich't  letter  to  Ge^verflor  BtrwnfiU^ 
ColIe£Uoea>  Nq.  1 1.  f  a^  42a.  433. 
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and  remote  people,  who  muft  be  ftrangers  to  thctn, 
and  to  their  language  ? 

The  expedition  of  the  Scuii  or  Sc§ts  from  tbe 
G)ntinent,  to  Ireland,  cannot  be  afcertaincd  with 
chronological  exaflnefs.  We  arc  however  ccnain, 
that  it  took  place,  before  the  fevcra!  dialeds  of  the 
prinutval  Celtic^  were  transformed  into  tongues  of 
different  conftrudlion,  like  thofe  of  Ireland  aod 
tVaUs.  From  other  (Irong  marks  in  our  earliefi 
reports,  that  migration  muft  come  about,  fome  ages 
before  the  chriftian  aera.  On  their  arrival,  tbefc  new 
comers,  though  conquerors,  were  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  the  natives,  who  were  of  Bruijb  ex- 
trailion.  It  took  a  long  time  before  their  pofterity 
multiplied  into  numbers  fufficient,  for  attemptbg 
any  fettlement  in  a  foreign  land,  efF>edally  in  a 
country  not  very  inviting,  from  its  inferiority  to 
their  own,,  in  fertility.  In  the  third  century,  and 
not  fooner,  they  obtained  the  fettlement  of  a  colony 
in  the  coarfeft  part  of  North- Brit (un^  under  Carhrj 
Riada^  the  fon  of  Conary^  2d,  whofe  chronology 
(when  monarch  of  Ireland)  is  well  fet  forth  by 
Primate  UJber.  The  motives  to  that  firft  fettle- 
ment of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  mention  here* 

About  the  year  256  Cormac  0  Cuitm^  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated of  our  heathen  monarchs,  had  his  authority 
renounced  to,  by  {he  Uftomatu^  the  conflant  ene- 
mies of  his  family.  After  defeating  thofe  rebels  in 
feveral  engagements,  their  remains  fled  for  (belter 
into  theiflesand  continent  of  North  Britain.  Sup- 
plied with  an  excellent  militia,  difdplined  under  tbe 
famous  Fin  Mac  Cumbal^  his  commander  in  chief, 

and 
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and  his  fon-in-law,  Cormac^  followed  his  rebellious 
fubjefts  into  the  places  of  their  retreat.  The  terror 
of  his  power  brought  matters  to  a  fpeedy  iflue.  By 
confent  or  force,  he  obtained  from  the  Pi£ls^  a  fet- 
tlement  in  Kentire  and  Argyle  for  his  father's  ne- 
phew Carbry  Riada  abovementioned  ;  Thro*  that 
colonization  (under  his  kinfman)  he  left  no  foreign 
afylum  open  for  his  Ultonian  enemies,  whofe  power 
in  Ulfter  he  alfo  curtailed,  by  dripping  them  of  the 
territory  now  called  the  county  of  Antrim,  with 
fome  contiguous  diftridts  well  marked  by  Ufljer. 
That  territory  as  well  as  the  other  in  Nortb-Bri- 
Sain^  had  the  name  of  Dalriada ,  from  Carbry  Riada 
their  firft  vaflal  fovereign  under  the  Irt/b  Monarchy 
who  veiled  him  with  authority.  Thus  commenced 
the  power  of  the  antient  Scots  in  Britain^  in  the  third 
century,  where  it  encreafed  by  degrees,  till  they  ob- 
tained, finally,  the  fovereignty  of  nearly  the  whole 
kingdom  of  North- Britain^  as  limited  at  the  prefent 
time. 

To  this  firft  fettlement  of  the  Scots  in  Britain 
under  Cdrbry  Riaduy  Bede  bears  teftimony.  No  faft 
in  the  annals  of  Ireland^  in  the  moft  profperous 
ftateof  its  monarchy,  bears  ftronger  fignatures  of 
authenticity.  But  this  fadt  has  been  contradifted 
lately  by  two  writers,  of  the  name  of  Mac  Pherfon, 
^ho  to  the  authority  of  the  antients,  have  oppofed 
their  own  ^  ^Yet  the  philofopbic  hiftorian,  the  pro- 
found thinker,  and  fine  writer,  *  Mr.  Gibbr.n^  con- 
fefles  that  he  has  on  the  prefent  fubjeft,  adopted 
thofe  gentlemen  as  his  guides  preferably  lo  all  our 
/r{/&  documents,  and  to  the  venerable  Sax(?/i  hifto- 

*  Hiftoryof  the  Roman  Empire,  Dub.  edit.  vol.  4.  p.  262. 

rian . 
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rian.  The  preference  is  indeed  3ma2ing,  tl^ 
eially  from  a  writer,  who  in  other  refpects,  ufc 
from  being  too  credulous.  His  refigning  himit 
to  fuch  guides  is  not  more  exiraordinary,  ttao 
is  nnphiiofophical. 

From  the  teftimonics  produced  in  diis,  sodi 
former  letter,  add  Te  to  yourfelf.  Sir,  I  har^ 
tnift,  given  incontrni  ble  proofs  of  the  trucw^ 
of  the  anlient  Sa  of  their  early  initiatKHiia 

fome  arts  of  the  i  Is.  I  have,  I  hope,  Ihn 
that  this  peo pi  sir  pofleffing  themfekesi 

this  remote  ill;  i       not   loft  therein  ihe  ufei 

the  elements  or  )^  dge,  imported  by  ihcii  a 
eeftors  from  a  *here    thofe  etements  wo 

taught;  butt  lade  iraprovememsifHcfci 

■  fequefteied  and  unditturbed  nation,  might  \nh 
vourable  conjc(ftures,  accomplifh,  and  in  fjd,  du 
accomplifh. — Until  you  took  it  in  hand,  thisfut^ 
has  been  little  attended  to,  or  it  was  rather  wboU 
neglefted.  The  learned  of  our  country,  in  genera 
ftrangers  to  our  anient  iilerature,  and  to  the  lai 
guage  which  preferves  it,  cannot  be  brought  to  b 
Heve  that  we  had  any  civilization  or  literature,  till  tf 
introdudion  of  boiir,  b>'  the  firft  preachers  of  il; 
gofpel.  You  and  I  know  fcveral  learned  mn 
who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking.  They  reafo 
from  a  precarious  princiiile  of  analogy ;  for  findin 
little  memory  left  of  things  which  pafFed  in  £niai 
before  its  invafion  by  the  Rom(ins,thcy  infer  that  v 
murt  be  ftiil  lefs  informed,  relative  to  affairs  ii 
Ireland;  the  argument  is  not  conclufivc.  Brnm 
a  fine  country  near  the  continent,  being  frcquenil' 
expofed  to  revolutions  from   invading  ftrangers 

tb 
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the  civil  oeconomy  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
was  foon  diflblved*  in  the  eftablifhments  made  by 
new  oomers  ;  as  thefe  in  time,  gave  way  to  other 
eftablilhments,  made  by  frcfh  invaders.  Finally, 
the  Romans  effaced  the  memory  of  all  preceding 
tranfa£tions^  among  tribes  they  denominated  rude 
And  unhofpitable  Barbarians,  and  had  they  pofleiTed 
them&lves  of  Ireland^  we  may  be  aflured,  that  wc 
(hould  know  as  litde  of  its  preceding  (late,  as  we 
now  know  of  tliat  of  South  Britain^  before  their 
conqueft  of  it. 

When  Qefar  invaded  Britain^  Ireland  was  peopled 
by  Scets^  Belgians^  Dotnnonians^  Danans  and  Gaknums. 
The  Romans  comprehended  a//,  under  the  name  oi 
Htberm\  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  In 
the  following  reign  oiAiiguflus^  Propert'ms  menoons 
the  Scuta- Brigantes^  which  Scaliger  has  correfted 
into  Scoto-Briganies^  but  each  reading  is  good :  the 
Clan-Breogain^  and  Kinea-Scuity  that  is  the  Brigantci 
and  ScotSy  (descended  from  the  fame  flock)  were 
then  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland  \  but  it  was  only 
in  the  third  century,  that  the  general  name  of  Seoti 
became  familiar  to  the  Romans^  and  fubftituted  to 
that  of  Hibemu  From  the  time  that  Agricola  go- 
verned in  Britain,  to  th*e  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ia 
the  fifth  century,  the  Scots,  in  frequent  alliances 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Crutbneans  or  Pias,  have 
rften  made  incurfions  into  the  Roman  province. 
Through  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  they  frequently  meafured  their  arms,  with 
the  greaieft  people  in  the  world,  and  in  thus  fig- 
nalizing  thcmfelves  abroad,  they  certainly  muft  be 
powerful  at  home.    They  were  divided,  it  is  true, 

by 
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l^  domeftic  fadlionE;  bill  they  were  ocafioi 
brouglii  to  fufpend  their  internal  quarrels,  tat 
unilf,  noi  to  defend  themfelvcs,  but  to  ia 
ethers  i  it  is  a  projf  t^a:  ihey  were  govcjnd 
monatchs  of  great  ability  and  influence.  T 
the  annals  that  have  been  hitherto  preterved, 
prel'ent  them  *'"( — h  the  reigns  of  the  t» 
monarchsof  alian  line,  who  reigned  b( 

ihe  reception  of  th  Jl'pel  i  and  doubtlefs,  no 
cefs  of  polit  m  can  be  more  difikall,  i 

toreprefs  inti  .1  mofities,  and  leftoie  con 
among  a  di  1  iple,  in  countries  efped 
where,   through  its  in  the   civii  confiimi 

freedom  too        ?        generates  into  liceniiouQ 

Thus,  Sir  given  ia  this,  andafot 

lelter,  iJip  outlines  ot  irifhliiftory  in  its  Pagan  (i 
in  thefe  defultory  notices  I  pretend  to  no  hwk 
From  thearrivalof  thc5'n(/>or5f9//,  to  the£nu 
arnf  our  accounts  are  fo  blended  with  poetic 
ventions,  during  the  infancy  of  hterature,  that  i 
of  the  reports  contained  therein  are  uncertaii 
From  the  credion  of  the  houfe  of  Eamama, 
generations  before  Chrift,  we  have  more  I 
thrown  on  affairs;  but  ftill  the  genealogicsof  pri 
and  their  fucceffion,  have  been  ill  regiftcred. 
only  on  the  conclufinn  of  the  civil  wars  betv 
the  Mi/efians  and  Belgians,  and  the  elevaiior 
Tuaihal  ihe  acceptable,  to  the  throne  of  Teat 
that  exaiftnefs  in  moft  of  our  dates  and  fatfls  ' 
place. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  that  I  have  received  alt 
all  my  information  about  the  earlier  times,  from 
own  domeflic  documents  :  foreign  writers  o 

af 
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afford  me  but  little,  as  they  knew  but  little,  and 
even  that  from  hearfay^  and  precarious  evidence. 
When  the  monuments  I  pcrufed,  are  brought  under 
critical  examination  by   critical*  ability^  I  think,  that 
an  edifying  part  of  European  biftory^  will  at  length 
appear*     The  conventions  of  Teamor^  of  Tlacbta^ 
and  of  Taltiony  will  exhibit  a  people  who  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  and   ufeful,   local  civilization,  and  who 
availed  themfclves  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
fine  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic ;  arts  which  cultivated 
uninteruptedly  in   this  ifland,  through  a  long  fuc* 
ceilion  of  ages,  infer  a  perfection,  which  muft  have 
a  vaft  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and  human 
conduft.     A  philofophic  genius,   one  of  our  mo-* . 
narchs    of    the  third  century,  laboured  for  the 
ellablifhment  of  natural  religion  in  his  kingdom, 
and  quarrelled  with  the  Druids:  he  likewife  endea- 
voured  in  his  idea  of  legiflation,  to  balance  the 
regal,  the  ariftocratic  and  popular  divifions  of  pow- 
er, into  a  fyftem  of  good  government,  and  he  had 
fome  fuccefs;  but  it  was  not  lading  ;     things  fell 
but  too  foon  into  their  former  diforder.     Through 
want  of  authority  to  enforce,  or  of  talents  to  re- 
commend, or  perhaps  without  a  wilh  to  perfect 
what  the   wifdom  of  one  prince  had   planned ; 
Cormac's  legiflation  did   not  operate  long  with  vi- 
gour.    The  Oligarchs  of  Ireland^  with  their  fub- 
ordinate  fadtions,  prevailed  againft  it,  and  perhaps, 
fuch  a  balanced  civil  conflitution  as  Cormac  intended, 
cannot  remain  in  vigour  long,  in  any  country.     It 
muil  be  fufpended,  or  have  but  a  faint  operation 
among  a  turbulent  people,  always  in  arms,  and 
too  often  governed  more  by  hollile  animofities, 

than 
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ihan  by  laws.  It  was  too  frequently  theoj 
Inland,  and  in  any  kingdom  thus  dicumfli 
fevcral  barbarous  habits  and  cuitnms  are  bih 
able.  If  in  fome  infl-inccs  this  kingdom  fil 
from  baibaruus  cudoms,  the  fame  reproach  ■ 
mode  i»  ibis  day,  to  ieveral  naiions  of  Exr^ 
boafl  fo  mr-'-  -'^  """'ng  enlightened.  In  a  ' 
the  tTiW.  t  eknd  were  owing  todc6 

the  civil  c  ■,  they  were  evils  wfcidi  1 

tnarchy,  i  n  it. 

Thus,  i  eftimonics  I  have  produc 

myfonne  ou,  on  the  origin  and  Joe 

viiization  o1  nt  Scors  in  their  pagan  ft 

have  in  t!ie  prt  fubjoined    fome    furthw 

daiions  ;  ar  more  relative  to  the  thr« 

antecedent  lo  the  reception  of  the  e:ofpil  img 
produced.  When  wc  defcertd  to  the  dw 
times,  a  nriore  edifying  fnbjefik  will  prefcnt 
Throguh  the  fnctli,  feventh,  and  the  grcua  p 
the  eighth  century,  when  a  cloud  of  GoiJmc 
De&  was  fpread  over  the  wcftem  contJnem 
ifkiiid  became  a  centre,  wherein  the  rays  of 
knowledge  have  been  colletfted.  Hither,  fh 
from  m<j&  parts  of  chrifleadom  have  rctbrtct 
found  an  hofpitaWe  retreat.  In  the  diftrifls  ( 
TermotUy  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  was  free  fro 
vafion  or  interruption,  (as  Irappened  in  the  coi 
of  the  Fileas  in  pagan  times,)  and  (his  fecorr 
mained  inviolate,  even  in  the  moft  cruel  exei 
of  civil  warfare.  It  proves  how  nujch  our 
vices,  have  been  compenfatied  by  great  vii 
The  £a£t  is  glorious^  aad  fiinds  isogiilar  s 
Hiibry  of  Nations. 
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You  fee,  fir,  that  in  this,  as  in  my  former  eflayi 
en  our  infular  antiquities,  I  pretend  only  to  outlines^ 
in  hope,  that  genius  and  ability  may  be  induced  to 
work  upon  them,  and  give  us  an  inftrudtive  picture 
of  the  fmgular  manners  and  arts  of  a  people  long 
fequeftered,  in  a  fequeftered  iflandi  It  may  be 
faid  that  the  fubjed  has  novelty  in  a  confidcrable 
degree  to  recommend  it,  as  we  muft  confeft,  that 
Yhe  antient  ilate  of  Ireland,  heathen  and  chriilian^ 
has  not  hitherto  been  exhibited  with  the  advantages 
required  for  rendering  hiftory  edifying:  The  ma- 
terials for  ours,  have  been  tong  difperfed  *  thrc^ 
fcveral  countries  :  Few  have  had  accefs  to  them^ 
and  fewer  underftood  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  :  Unfortunately  alfo,  fome  native  wri-^ 
ters,  wanting  critical  difcernment  to  feleft  the  va.-* 
luable  from  the  ufelefs,  in  the  fragments  they  pe-^ 
rufed,  have  rather  produced  a  difguft  to  examine^ 
than  any  curiofity  to  inveftigate,  whatever  may  be 
found  profitable  in  our  authentic  documentS4  Such 
of  the  latter  as  fell  into  my  hands,  (and  for  fome  of 
the  beft  I  am  indebted  to  you,  fir)  I  have,  1  hopc^ 
made  fome  good  ufe  of.  I  have  furely  gone  on  bet- 
ter grounds  than  fome  living hypothefes writers,  who 
rather  diverted  than  inftrudkd  us,  in  confuting  one 
another. 

I  made  litde  account  of  what  the  Fileas  and 
Bards  have  left  us  on  the  firft  difcoverers  of  this 

*  Many  of  lhe£e  materials  have  been  lately  recOTeredf  and 
are  to  be  depofited  in  our  own  library  of  Trinity  College^ 
thro'  the  indulgence  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman.  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Bart.  Trinity  College  is  alfo  enriched  with  a  very 
confiderable  colledion  of  our  beft  Irifli  anndt* 

Vol.  III.  N°.  XII.  E «  ifland. 
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ifland.  Like  the  other  European  nations  i 
carlieft  times,  the  firtl  jnhabitanis  of  thisco 
led  the  favage  life  of  herdfmen  and  rovers,  \ 
a  foreft  ifland,  had  great  plenty  of  gjme 
other  means  of  fubfiftance,  from  our  fruitful 
and  fea  coafts.  In  a  more  improved  ftate  of  ft 
new  tribes  nf  B^lfiant  and  Danans  arrived 
South  ana  r  Srilain.  Thefe  iuaxSat 
worthy  of  n     d  they  had  a  form  of  dn 

vernment  tl  onarchical  plan  ;  had  \m 
territories,  i  1  habitations!  ultimatdy.a 

pie  denoi  ut  or  Scois^  invaded  this  iA 

atid  havi  not  low ledge  in  arts,  thantlxfi 
pie  they  tound  e  them,  they  foon  beoim  ffl 

ters,  and  conm  d  in  power,  with  iiiile  idr 
rnpiion,  till  the  diilolution  of  their  monarcly.-il 
I02S,  on  thedcceafe  of  MaLtcbf,  2<f,  theijilfflc 
narch  of  Ireland  of  the  Cian-Colman  line. 

■The  Scots  having  thus  gained  an  eliabliilinio 
among  the  old  natives,  the  Onaller  among  the  gR 
ter  number  ;  the  former  labouring  to  enlarge* 
power,  and  the  latter  to  preferve  their  piopa 
jealoufies  arofe,  and  contentions  ended  often, 
bloody  conflicts;  a  ftate  of  things  very  dcftnil 
to  internal  improvements, but  unavoidable  in  n 
when  liberty  was  deemed  of  little  value,  wii 
property  in  land,  and  when  ambition  had  no  n 
of  extending  power,  but  by  a  violent  invaik 
land.  Partial  injuries  produced  a  general  infi 
tion  in  ihefirftcentury  ofour  chriftian  xra.  A 
civil  war  enfued  ;  the  Belgians  under  the  op| 
ous  name  of  Attocots  [ '^cbdcbtuacd  ] 
on  the  government,  fee  up  a  monarch  ol 
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^^n,  and  expelled  the  royal  Hagonian  family,  who 


''^^^•'C  obliged  to  take  (belter  under  their  Cruthenian 
•^ndrcd  in  North  Britain.     Miferies  brought  to  the 

^^reme,  produced  a  reform,  and  the  Scots  were  rc- 
:  ^ored  to  power  under  Tuatbal  the  acceptable  about 

-n^  30  th  year  of  the  fecond  century  *,  of  this  great 

^'^Volution  1  have  made  mention  before,  and  I  recur 

'  :  ^it  here,  as  an  ufeful  period  for  tracing  the  topogra- 

'^hy  of  Ireland,  through  the  antecedent  and  fubfc- 

^  -  ;ucnt  times. 

Our  antient  topography  may  afford  but  a  dry 
_^  Atertainment,  to  the  generality  of  readers  ;  but 
^o  antiquary  (hould  overlook  it,  as  its  ufe  is  confi- 
'^*"able  in  calling  good  lights  on  the  chronology  of 
^^''olutions,  and  of  other  partial  events.  Some 
^*^cs  of  places  and  diftridls  before  the  arrival  of 
^^  Scots  in  Ireland,  are  preferved  to  this  day,  but 
^^^ft  denominations  have  been  loft,  in  new  names 

pofed  by  thofe  Scots,  as  they  gradually  ufurped 
the  old  inhabitants,    and  their   ufurpations 

the  fecond  century  downwards,  have  been 

^>re   and    more    numerous,    till    they   poflefled 

^mfelves  of  nearly  the  whole  landed   property 

the  kingdom,  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

ntury. 

From  this  inveftigation,  it  will  appear,  that  fince 
^lie  reform  made  in  Eamania  and  the  fucceflion  of 
-^yiugony  the  great,  fix    generations    before   the 
'\:hriilian  acra,  the  Scots  were  a  felf-civilized  people : 
"^Thatfrom  the  fecond  to  the  ninth  century,  diey 
^wfcrc  a  very  powerful,  and  (as  the  Roman  writers 
liavc  confefled,)  a  very  martial  nation,  not  an  ag- 
RCCgate  of  woodland  rovers,  without  fixed  habita- 
tions, till  the  tenth  century,  as  Mr.  Beauford  has  re- 

E  e  2  prefented 


fordHH 
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prefcntcd  them.  Indeed  Mr.  BcaufordHll 
the  rcprefcntation,  and  he  fhall  be  fpokcttta 
after,  on  tlic  prefent  fubjc<a  of  our  anwm  toj 
graphy. 

Of  the  poftetity  of  thofe  wc  may  >¥el!cill< 
indigenous  inhabttanis  of  Ireland  in  their  fcK 
tribes  and  cantt  is,  as  they  ftood  in  rhefan 

century,  we  have  ■  ry  antient  and  curious  fa 
ment  preferved  t  compiklions  of  Gleixya 
and  Lecan  :  a  '  )m  the  former  I  found  ini 

book  of  Bali  id  it  agrees  exaflly  «ilh  I 

copy  from  L  ten   by  the  great  antiqui 

Duald  Mac  ]  lofe    txwk   (in  his  own  li 

writing,)  on  other  fubjc^s  relating  Kn 

antiquities,  is  the  poflelSon  of  ibeEiri 

Roden,  a  nobleman  whofe  defcent  from  one  of ' 
mod  antient  families  in  Europe,  is  his  fbal) 
recommendation. 

Of  the  afore-mentioned  fragment,  (correfpond 
with  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  fecond  century 
here  give  you  a  copy ;  it  will  prove  that  in  i 
age,  this  was  a  country  thickly  peopled. 

L  E  i  N  S  T  E  R,  firft  denominated  the  provin 
of  the  Galenians. 

This  province  had  three  divifions,  parccllci 
mong  the  Figdii,  the  Focmonii,  and  the  Atacdi 

The  Figdii  inhabited  the  Fortauth  of  LcirI 
and  Hy-Falgy. 

The  Focmonii  fettled  in  the  other  parts  of  1 
Falgy,  in  the  Folhart  Dairbreach,  in  Almain, 
in  the  old  diftrift  of  the  Martinei. 
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The  Atacdii  on  the  eaftcrn  diftridt  of  the  LifFey, 
and  extending  to  the  Tea. 

The  tribe  of  Bracradii  in  Leiniler  Deafgabar, 
that  is,  in  Oflbry. 

M  U  N  S  T  E  R, 

The  Treternii  were  fettled  in  Moy-Brwgftn, 
ifterwards  called  the  Eogatiacht  of  Caftiel. 

The  Seamonii,  m  the  Defies  of  Munfter. 

The  Caratii  in  Hy-Liathan,  and  Hy-Macally. 

The  Bibragii  in  Corcolai^e»  or  Munfter  Cai^ry. 

The  Narbconii  in  Fcrmoy. 

The  Bantrajgii  in  the  Munfter  Hy-Echach. 

The  Martinei  in  Mqflcry  Mi|aine,  in  Eaft  Fiemfp, 
n  LiagtuaiH,  in  Tir-Aoda,  in  Breogan  and  Hy- 
3arbry. 

The  old  Ernai  in  Kerry  and  Luachar  Degad. 

The  Mdrtii  and  Geblimi  in  Hy-Conall. 

The  RudH  in  Corcomroe. 

The  Eamaneii  in  Ormond  and  Ely. 

The  Nurtorii  or  Uniorii  in  Dal-cas,  and  the 
South  Hy-Fiabra,  (called  Hy*^iacra-Aine.) 

The  Cathfbarrii  in  Gorcb^Muchad,  Corcd-bafkih, 
^orco-Durbne,  Corcoitiroe,  and  Corco-faige  in  Ely. 

The  Ducnii  in  Mulkryi  and  die  Ocnii  in.  Hy- 
Conall. 

The  FermnK  tn  the  Eogatiadht  of  Ros-Argcd  and 
*«i  Aran.     "-'   ^  - 

CONAGHT,  firft called  OLNEGMACHT. 

The  Catragii  in  Hy-Maney-South. 

The  CcxnccJbamii  and  NiiMdrii  in  Hy-Brune, 
and  the  Confines  ^  Locb^Kimey ^ 
V  The 
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The  Senkenel  in  North  Hy-Mancy. 

The  Trefenii  in  the  Conmacney  from 
the  ocean. 

Another  tribe  of  the  Numorii  or  Umorii 
Umhal. 

The  Domnonii  in  Keara,  in  Tirawly,  and  in 
North  Hy-Fiacra  from  the  river  Roba  to  Dnimcli 

The  Cruthenians,  (or  i>ainted  men)  in  Mo}-I 
extending  from  Loch-ke    to  Bruiol,  and  to 
Shanpn. 

The  Cregrai,  irr  the  Lcyney  of  Conaght,  pa 
cularly  in  the  part$  adjoining  Loch  Teket(!] 
O'Gara's  Lake)  Ceran,  and  the  Barnas  (the  Dei 
of  Tir-olioU,  and  thence  to  Moyturey. 

U    L    S    T    E     R. 

The  Facnionn,  and  Guarti  in  Ros-GoU  t 
Itirgoll  in  a  diftridt  of  Tirconal],  extending  fi 
Eafroe  to  Moy-Ketney. 

The  Ardufi  in  Tyrone ;  a  part  of  the  Na 
Hy-Niall  from  Sliaw-iin*Carn  to  Lough-Fo; 
and  thence  to  the  Barnas  (the  Defile  or  Strait] 
Tir-Aadha,  and  thence  to  the  river  Banna. 

The  Cruthenians  in  Uiad  and  Moy-Cobha. 

The  Buanii  and  the  Sallii  in  Dal-Arady. 

The  Nemlurgii  in  Orgiall,  ^^<^  Glm  to  Lc 
Erne,  and  from  the  Banna  to  Loch-Feval,  r 
Lough  Foyle. 


M    E    A    T    H. 

* 

The  Ligmanii  in  the  Gakng  of  Eaft  Meadi. 
The  Trcogai  in  Weft  Mcath.  • 


1 
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The  Mafragii  in  Moy-Slecht  and  Hy-Brune- 
BrefFny,  (this  mifplaced,  as  Hy-Brune  belonged  to 
Conaght.) 

The  Arbri  in  TefFa. 

The  Glafradii  about  Loch  Silen  in  the  Carbry  of 
Meath. 

The  Conragii  about  Sliaw-Breagh,  and  in  Mo- 
gorn,  in  Hy-Segan^  in  Fera-Ros,  in  Fera-Arda,  in 
Fera-Lorg,  and  in  the  two  Crcmthans. 

The  Lugnii  were  placed  in  Breagh,  in  Hy- 
Laogary,  in  Hy-Mac-Uais,  m  Ardgal,  and  the 
parts  leading  from  the  Delvins  to  Cluan-Erard. 

On  the  firft  view,  Sir,  you  will  no  doubti  jqdgc 
that  the  above  topography,  regarding  an  antient 
period  of  Irirti  hiftory,  with  a  retrofpedt  to  the  fore- 
going times  (up  to  Hugony  the  Great)  will  require 
confiderable  notes  and  illuftrations ;  were  they  prc- 
;  pared,  it  would  not  be  reafonable  to  expert  room 
for  them  in  a  letter,  already  (I  fear)  deduced  to  too 
great  a  length.  You  have  here  a  bare  lift  only  of 
moft  of  the  tribes  of  Britifh  extra£\ion»  who  had 
feparate  diftridts  among  the  Scots  in  the  fecond 
century.  From  that  time,  the  former  were  lofing 
ground  gradually,  but  yet  with  hard  ftruggles  for 
their  poffeflions.  Irritated  by  the  memory  of  for- 
mer injuries,  and  inflamed  by  recent  hoftilities ;  the 
encroachments  on  one  fide,  and  the  refiftance  on  the 
other,  rendered  the  deftru<^ion  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  inevitable,  The  Scots  prevailed^ 
Before  the  end  of  the  thiid  century,  the  Heberians 
of  the  raoe  of  Olioll  Olom,  reduced  the  whole  pro* 
vince  of  Munftcr  under  their  jurifdiftion.    The 

Here- 
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1  eretnonians  Teized  on  Conagbt,  and  aamVdd^ 

e   power  of  the  Bolguiis  there,  asvrcUifiM 

leal'n,  which  extended    from   the  Shartootolta 

a.      Tliey    alio  I'ubdaed    and    occupied  i)e  iu 

greater  part  of  Ulfter,  leaving  Uladh,  (nowaW 

the  County  of  Down)  lo  the  Milcfian  Rudriiiw 

In  a  word,  the  reduAion  of  all  the  old  tribes  cfS 

kingdom  was  e  before  the  middk  of  il 

fifih  century.  \e   lofs  of  power,  tbtjtol 

all  confequenc  lived  in  a  Hate  of  i^Biii 

licedom,  and  no  more  of  them  to  defar 

particular  nol  Dry, 

We  ihoiila  n  this  fubjedt,  that  aSBE 

diftrifts  beloi  le  Belgians,  have  been  fi« 

time  to  time  )y  new  mafters,  new  lal 

have  been  imp  lie  occupants,   and  the  i 

dcnominaiions  were  at  length  forgot,  in  ir.ofr 
thole  diftrifts.  The  change  to  iww  names  be? 
before  ihc  firft  century  ;  the  gradual  impofition 
ihem  (s  of  great  ufe  in  chronology,  and  from ' 
firft  to  the  tenth  century,  a  more  accurate  topog 
phy  than  that  of  Ireland  cannot  be  made  out, 
*ny  northern  country  ef  Europe. 

A  topograf^y  of  Ireland,  (correfixMident  v 
the  early  ages,)  having  lately  appeared  in  the  X 
Number  of  the  0>UeeiaHea,  I  muft  dww  apon  y 
fatience  for  atrcntion,  to  a  few  obfervations  on  t 
performance.' — The  author  goes  on  groand,  ne 
1  am  pofuive,  trod  before  by  any  writer,  antient 
modern,  and  J  am  very  confident  he  wit)  bel 
alone  in  it,  even  by  tlie  fc4Iowers  of  the  Mxt^ 
Grenceftrr.  His  very  firft  ftep  on  this  ground 
indeed  a  Auinble,    "  Little  or  no  knowledge 
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»  *•  tells  us)  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  can  be  obtained 
;  **  from  foreign,  and  not  much  from  our  domeftic 
.  **  writers.'* — Where  then,  and  from  what  ftorcs, 
.   has  Mr.  Beauford  collcdted  his  informations  ?    He 
!  certainly  is  not  barren  on  a  fubjedl,  which  be  has 
declared  barren.     With  a  liberal  hand  he  deals  out 
fadtstous  through  a  number  of  172  pages  ^  he 
only  forgot  to  authenticate  the  far  greater  number^ 
and  his  not  attempting  to  authenticate  any,  would 
furely  be  prefuming  too  much  on  the  credulity  of 
the  mod  ignorant  age. — This  condu6t  in  an  Anti- 
quarian is  extraordinary,  and  cannot  be  more  fo, 
than  his  confidence  in  etymologies,  when  it  appears 
with  certainty,  that  he  has  obtained  but  very  fu- 
perficial  knowledge  of  the  antient  language  of  this 
ifland. — To  fuggeft  that  he  had  an  intenticHi  to 
miflead  or  traduce,  would  be  unfair  ;  and  yet, 
what  apology  can  be  interpofed  in  his  favour^ 
where  he  charges  our  old  writers  with  fa£ts  tbey 
never  advanced,  and  fads  alfo  the  very  reverie  of 
which  is  found,    and  invariably  found   in   their 
writings? — It  is  a  charge  that  admits  of  no  juftifi- 
cation,  and  the  bed  apology  we  can  make  for  him 
is,  that  he  has  pronounced  with  equal  temerity  and 
decifivenefs,   on  works  which  he  has  never  pe- 
rufcd  1 

With  writers  in  print,  he  has  not  indeed  taken 
the  fame  libeity  of  making  them  &y,  what  they  did 
not,  but  he  r^jeC^s  rood  of  what  they  borrowed 
from  our  domeftic  docurtients,  and  in  fadts  the 
mod  material.  Let  me  trouble  you  with  one  in* 
dance,  among  a  hundred  examples  thatcoukl  be 
produced^    Our  old  writers  are  unanimous  in  the 

aflertion, 
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ft(Iertion»  that  (prior  to  the  chriftian  era)  a  color.i 
from  Spain  arrived  in  Ireland^  conducted  b)  th 
foD8  of  Golamb^  furnamed  by  the  Bards  Mika  Efpi 
nCf  that  ia,  the  Spanijb  f§ldier  or  hero  ;  they  add  fur 
tber^  that  thefe  foreign  adventurers  have  reduce 
the  old  natives,  under  their  power,  and  that ^  He 
reitK>n,  one  of  Golamh's  fons,  was  declared  king  c 
Ireland,  and  the  firil  monarch  of  the  Scots  race 
There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  account,  as 
have  obferved  before.  The  memory  of  fo  great 
revolution,  in  an  undifturbed  country  for  many  age 
could  be  preferved  by  bare  tradition,  and  it  coul 
not  fail  of  being  fo  effedtually,  in  an  ifland  whae  tl 
inhabitants,  or  the  principal  men  among  thetn  ha 
the  ufe  of  writing  in  alpliabetic  cyphers,  as  well 
in  fymbolical  charaAers.  But  Mr.  Beauforixtjd 
this  account,  and  he  does  fo,  upon  grounds,  wkt( 
are  yet  unknown  to  the  public.  I  give  you  focne 
his  pofitions  in  the  following  order. 

1.  fThe  Bolgae  fettled  firft  in  the  countj^ 
Meath  under  the  condudk  of  Hugotiy^  or  LtannK 
—Where  is  the  proof  ? 

2.  The  Bolgae  gave  the  name  of  Heremon 
the  province  of  Leinftcr,  and  to  thcmfelves  that 
Hereinonii. — Where  is  the  proof  ? 

♦  The  words  of  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century  (Aa 
the  Culdee)  may  not  be  improperly  quoted  here.  Hibci 
infula  inter  duos  filios  principaleg  Militia,  Heremon  et  He 
diviia  eft.^HeremoD  feptentrionalem  partem  cum  monarc 
iccepit. — Heremon  autem,  primus  dc  Scotu  omnem  Hil 
niam  regnavit,  &c. 

t  See  Colledanea,  p.  263. 

3.  Fk 
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3.  From  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Heremoniif  all 
the  fubfequent  kings  of  Meath,  and  monarchs  of 
Ireland,  were  obliged  to  derive  their  origin,  to 
obtain  the  dignity. — No  proof  of  this. 

4.  Heremon  fignifies  a  wtjiern  country. — By  no 
torture  of  words  or  dudility  of  language,  can  this 
be  proved,  any  more  than  Heber  denoting  the  moft 
weftern  country. — It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  thofe  ety- 
mological vifions,  of  which  old  Buchanan  com- 
plained in  his  time.  ^0  enim  modo  quadlibet  CH 
quolibet  licebit  effingere. 

5.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century, 
Heremon,  the  original  feat  of  the  Bolgse,  was 
divided  into  two  diilinft  provinces  by  Tuatbal 
^eacbtmar^  under  the  denomination  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Heremon,  &c. 

I  (hall  not  follow  Mr.  Beaufbrd  through  170 
pages,  in  remarking  on  thefe  capital  pofitions,  and 
the  variety  of  hitherto  unheard  of  fads,  which  he 
has  eftablifhed  on  them.  The  talk  would  be 
equally  irkfome  and  fruitlefis;  when  he  exhibits 
proofs  for  the  authority  of  thofe  fafts,  unincum- 
bered with  fanciful  etymologies,  he  (hall  be  at- 
tended to:  but  I  crave  pardon  for  your  attending 
to  me  fo  long,  and  be  afTured,  (ir,  that  I  am, 
with  great  truth. 

Your  very  faithful,  and 
very  obedient  fervant^ 
March  20,  C.  O'C  O  N  O  R. 

CURIO'n 
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5    LETTER. 

C      U 

R       I       0    s 

SEC    0  N    D 

L    E   T  T  El 

T       0 

COLONEL 

VALLANCET. 

S  1  I, 

Encour 

1  the  favottrablc  recqn 

given  to  my 
snd   highly 
duced  to  de. 
that  fubjeft  . 

smpt  on    Irifh    Antiquiai 
•y  the   Poftfcripr,  i  aiQ  i 

to  you,  fir,  who  luve  1 

•  boured  wiih  fo  mucn  advantage  to  this  amm 
and  To  much  honour  to  yourfelf,  and  roufed  Qf 
defire  of  rcTetrch  od  Aibjefls  fo  imporunt,  whi 
have  kin  dormant  for  ages,  and,  but  fa  j( 
would  have  been  ilill  unfoaght. 

On  a  tour,  tad  fummer,  I  pa^d  through  t 
county  of  Down,  and  having  heard  much  of  I 
antient  city  of  Ardglals,  I  riliud  it,  and  « 
greatly  ftruck  with  its  fituation  and  remains,  alb; 
defcription  of  which  (hall  be  the  fubjeiit  of  il 
following  pages. 

If  fome  abler  pcrfon  had  the  fame  opportuniti 
that  I  have,  the  world  would  ,be  much  advantage 
by  their  obfervations.  - 

But  no  (ine  can  have  a  greater  refpcft  ft 
Colonel  Valfancey's  labours  than 

His  unknown,  rooft  obedient  fcrvant, 
W.  M 
J-  G. 

DZSCKIPTIOI 
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Description  of  the  Anticnt  City  of  Ardglass. 

X  H  E  town  of  Ardglafs  is  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Down,  feven  miks  fouth  eaft  of  Downpatrick  j  it 
ftands  on  a  high  promontary,  furrouiided  on  three 
fides  by  the  fca — on  the  north  by  its  own  harbour^ 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Irilh  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  bay  or  harbour  of  Killough,  which  running 
from  fouth  to  north,  at  full  tide,  leaves  but  an 
ifthmus.  Its  name  I  take  to  be  derived  from  the 
two  words,  Ard — high,  and  Glafs — ftrong.  It 
at  prefent  exhibits  a  ftriking  fpe(^acle  of  its  anti<- 
ent  ftrength  and  importance,  being  compofed  of  a 
^number  of  caftles,  a  ruined  church,  and  a  few 
houfes  ;  but  what  is  moft  worthy  the  attention  of  a 
curious  traveller  is;,  a  long  range  of  building  (alfo 
in  the  caftle  fiile)  called  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
New  Works^  although  they  have  no  tradition  for 
what  ufe  or  intent  this  great  building  was  erected, 
nor  do  I  find  that  any  perfon  in  our  time  has  made 
obfervations  on  it.  The  hiftory  of  the  county 
Down  mentions  it  flighily,  but  erroneoufly. 

It  is  fttuated  clofe  to  the  harbour,  on  a  rocky 
fliore,  and  walhed  by  the  fea  on  its  north  end  and 
the  rear  5  its  front  is  to  the  weft ;  it  extends  250 
feet  in  length,  in  breadth  only  24 ;  the  thicknefe  of 
the  walls  three  feet ;  it  has  three  towers  in  front 
joined  to  it,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre, 
which  (hews  the  defign  uniform  and  elegant.  It 
has  (as  appears  by  the  corbel-ftones  and  places  in 
the  walls  where  the  timbers  were  lodged)  been 

divided 
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divided  into  i8  different  apartments,  andthc&ffli 
number  above,  wiih  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  ctimt 
Each  of  the  towers  had  three  rooms,  lo  {td 
fquare,  with  btoad-flagged  floors  fo  ton'.rivtd  aw 
lodged  in  the  wails,  diat  they  fupporied  eacbotie 
without  any  timbers.  Each  apartmetii  en  th 
ground-floor  had  a  0  ill  gothic  door  and  3  lug 
fquare  window,  wl  h  plainly  Ibews  they  W 
fhops,  or  ware-rooi  b,  occupied  at  fome  ta 
early  period  of  time  y  merchants  wl  o  cantei 
fea  (from  what  couri  f  is  left  to  conjedurt)il 
itmuft.havcl  :n  fummer,  and  fummao^ 
as  their  lodgi;  f'  s  were  over  each  Ihop,  11 
could  not  be  li  in  winter,  being  fo  eipofi 

to  the  fea  and  h£  g  no  fire-places,  asitiin 
markablelhat  in  thewnole  building  there  wercbt 
two  fire-places,  defigned  by  ihe  Architect  (but «« 
by  him  flopped  up  again  with  flags)  one  in  cat 
gable.  The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  have  b« 
feven  feet  high,  the  upper-rooms  but  fix  and  1 
half,  in  each  of  which  rooms  is  a  fmall  waie 
clofet,  the  flue  of  which  runs  down  through  il 
wall  and  was  waflied  at  bottom  by  the  fea ;  fon 
of  the  flagged  feats  remain  perfect :  this  was 
piece  of  luxury  our  anceftors  had  no  idea  of,  o 
was  it  till  the  prefent  century  fuch  indulgenc 
came  into  ufe.  Within  10  feet  of  the  fouthtow 
of  this  building  liands  a  fquare  caflle,  40  feet  t 
30 :  it  confifts  of  two  ftories,  and  from  the  fir 
places  and  other  marks,  appears  to  have  been  tl 
kitchen  and  dining-hall  belonging  to  the  merchant 
It  is  called  the  Horn-Caflle,  from  quaiuitiesofo: 
dee 
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deer,  and  goats  horns  being  found  about  it;  whiph 
plainly  difcovcrs  its  former  ufe. 

Near  to  this  is  another  fmall  caftle  called,  the 
Cow'd-Caflle,  which  I  underftand  to  be  the 
Cow-Caftle,  in  which  were  kept,  .or  through  it 
were  driven  the  cows,  which  made  the  greatcft 
part  of  our  bartered  commodities. 

King's-Caftle  is  a  large  building,  now  in  repair 
and  inhabited  ;  it  (lands  weft,  and  over  the  princi- 
pal gate  to  the  land  fide. 

Jordan's-Caftle  ftands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  apf>ears  to  have  been  the  citadel ;  it  is  a  very 
elegant  pile,  and  though  it  has  flood  upwards  of 
150  years  without  a  roof,  not  a  ftone  of  it  has 
failed  ;  at  the  door  is  a  fine  fpring-well. 

There  are  the  remains  of  other  caftles  and  gates^ 
whofe  names  are  loft.  It  is  fome  what  remark- 
able, that  no  two  of  them  are  on  the  fame  eftate^ 
or  the  fame  perfon*s  property,  although  all  ftand 
on  about  fix  acres  of  ground. 
Searching  about  for  infcriptions,  or  cut-ftone,  I 
made  no  difcovery  but  of  this  one — a  coat  armorial, 
cut  on  a  red  free-ftone,  and  much  injured  by  time; 
it  now  compofes  part  of  the  wall  of  a  cow-houfe, 
and  is  placed  upfide  down: 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  city  of  London,  prior  to 
the  year  i^i^iy  in  which  year,  being  the 
fourth  of  Richard  the  fecond,  the 
dagger  was  added  (in  the  dexter  chief  canton) 
to  the  arms,  in  commemoration  of  the  rebel 
Watt  Tyler  being  flain  by  Sir  William  Wallworth,, 

Mayor  of  London,  with  that  weapon. 

This 
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Tliis  may  lead  to  a  very  probable  cddJnJ 
that  a  London  trading  company  was  etlablHhi 
R  very  early  period  in  the  port  of  Ardgb^ 
that  the  New  Works  was  fjo  qthcr  dun ' 
bazar,  or  hall,  to  which  they  retorted  in  fun 
— If  this  can  be  admitted,  tlut  company  i 
have,  place,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  an; 
known. 

1  obferve,  that  fo  late  as  the  be^miin 
Charlee  the  firft's  reign,  tlie  duties  of  the  p 
Ardglafs  were  let  to  farm.  ■ 


% 

0^e  fropo/e  to  fitrnijb  our  readers  with  at  a 
Drawing  rf  tbe  plan  and  elevation  (f  this  t 
itaMnjTj  in  a  future  tamber  (f  this  v>Brk. 
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